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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction. Fall and Redemption: 
The Divine Artist 


In all periods of history, there has been a mixing of influences 
from people to people, from school to school. At one time Italy pro- 
foundly dominated artists such as Floris, Vaenius and de Vos. Yet 
all of them found a place with us, in our southern Netherlandish 
school. Later, Peter Paul Rubens made his trip to Italy; he re- 
turned Italianized but this too he did in order to renew Flemish 
art completely. 
EMILE VERHAEREN, “THE PLACE OF JAMES ENSOR IN 


CONTEMPORARY ART,” 1908.! 


Measuring over three meters high, Frans Floris’s Fall of the Rebel 
Angels (fig. 1.1; cat. P.78) confronts viewers with an overwhelm- 
ing swirl of entangled bodies engaged in a fierce battle. Bathed in 
golden light in the upper reaches of the painting, Saint Michael and 
his angelic army wield flaming daggers, javelins, and swords against 
Satan’s legions, sending them tumbling downward so that they ap- 
pear ready to break forth and spill chaotically from a space that can 
barely contain their force. These cascading demons dominating the 
lower register of the image are startling creatures. They appear to be 
half-human and half-animal, or, put in different terms, half-Italianate 
and muscular, in the tradition of Michelangelo (1475-1564), and half- 
Netherlandish and fantastical, in the tradition of Hieronymus Bosch 
(1450-1516), with monstrous heads, hands, feet, and genitals grafted 
onto rippling male bodies. Frantically these hybrid beasts struggle 
to ascend, grasping whatever implements are within reach, fighting 
to reassert their power over the kingdom of heaven. By transform- 
ing his source, Revelation 12, into an eternal struggle between the 
forces of good and evil, Floris created an image without precedent 
in Netherlandish art. Rather than relegate the horrors of hell to the 
margins of his image, Floris filled the field of vision with voluptuous 
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Figure 1.1, detail 
Fall of the Rebel Angels 
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monsters that flaunt their disconcerting combination of perfect 
musculature and horrific faces and claws. 

Painted in 1554 for the altar belonging to the prestigious asso- 
ciation of Schermers, the Swordsman’s civic guard, in Antwerp’s 
Onze-Lieve-Vrouwe Church, Fall of the Rebel Angels has long been 
recognized as the major work of Floris’s early career, second only 
perhaps to the ephemeral Arch of the Genoese Nation he built for 
the triumphal entry of Charles v (1500-58) and Philip 11 (1527—98) 
into Antwerp in 1549.2 Compared to earlier landmarks in Antwerp 
art, such as Quentin Metsys's (1466-1530) Saint John Altar (fig. 1.2), 
commissioned by the Antwerp Joiners' Guild for their altar in the 
same church and completed by 151? Floris's painting overpowers 
its audience with a spectacular, vertical curtain of nudity and mon- 
strosity. For all its visual potency, however, what we see of Fall of the 
Rebel Angels today is only a fragment of the original work. During the 
Iconoclasm that tore through Antwerp in August 1566, destroying 
many works of art in the city's churches, Fall of the Rebel Angels appar- 
ently suffered considerable damage, although the three-meter-high 
central panel survived with its wings, which were detached and lostat 
an unknown date.* Floris's Fall of the Rebel Angels would endure the 
political and religious turmoil of the Dutch Revolt and subsequent 
centuries of neglect, when Floris's name all but vanished from col- 
lective memory as his slightly younger rival Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
(1525-69) emerged to dominate an asymmetrical art history shaped 
in part by shifting conceptions of identity in the Low Countries 
and by the large-scale destruction of Floris's art. Floris’s Fall of the 
Rebel Angels would be stripped from its original altar, defaced, dis- 
mantled, decommissioned, and even deported when Napoleon's 
troops carried it off to Paris to hang in the Louvre. Yet throughout 
its tumultuous history, Fall of the Rebel Angels would never lose its 
ability to instill astonishment and wonder, to leave viewers such as 
Floris’s biographer Karel van Mander (1548-1606) “dumbfounded 
and filled with admiration.”’ As the first monumental altarpiece in 
which Floris defined his style for his Antwerp audience, this paint- 
ing is the starting point for any study of the artist’s early career and 
engagement with his public. 


Monstrous Hybridity 
Frans Floris challenged what it meant to be a Netherlandish artist. 


While his immediate forebears had pioneered new genres of images 
and flooded the open market with secular and devotional paintings, 


FIGURE 1.1 

Frans Floris, Fall of the Rebel 
Angels, 1554, oil on panel, 
308 x 220 cm, Antwerp, 
Royal Museum of Fine Arts 
(photo: Royal Museum of 
Fine Arts Antwerp 

© www.lukasweb.be — Art in 
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Maertens) 





FIGURE 1.2 


Quentin Metsys, 
Lamentation Altar (Saint 
John Altar), c. 1511, oil 

on panel, 260 x 273 cm, 
Antwerp, Royal Museum 
of Fine Arts 

(photo O KIK-IRPA, 


Brussels) 


FIGURE 1.3 

Michelangelo (Michelangelo 
Buonarroti), The Last 
Judgment, 1536-41, fresco, 
Rome, Sistine Chapel 
(photo: Scala Florence) 
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Floris rejected this fragmented model of specialization.’ Instead, he 
took up the supreme challenge for European artists of his age, paint- 
ing the human figure with a heroic monumentality hitherto unseen 
in the North and responding directly and openly to Michelangelo, the 
“divine” artist whose recently completed Last Judgment (fig. 1.3) has 
long been identified as a key point of reference for Fall of the Rebel 
Angels. Like Michelangelo's Last Judgment, the central panel of 
Floris's Fall of the Rebel Angels altarpiece appears to be a fragment of 
a larger struggle unbounded by the outer limits of the picture plane. 
Floris's chimeric beasts come crashing down to eye level as if calculat- 
ed to elicit in the viewer a sense of awe — or of terribilita, the overpow- 
ering fear of the divine embodied in Michelangelo's Last Judgment.!? 
Yet as Fall of the Rebel Angels makes abundantly clear, "Italy" 
only accounts for part of what made Floris's art so new and attrac- 
tive to his public. Far from a copy of Michelangelo's Last Judgment, 
Floris s altarpiece is a statement of individuality, an articulation 


of his singular mode of creation grounded in a deep knowledge 
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of both Italian and northern art and artistic practice. In some re- 
spects, Floris even appears to subvert the innovations of the Sistine 
Last Judgment to engage with broader trends in European paint- 
ing: Michelangelo’s nudes form clusters against a vivid blue firma- 
ment, while Floris’s fill a shimmering pictorial space with a horror 
vacui reminiscent of Bosch but populated by polished, heroic nudes 
that evoke the work of Floris’s Tuscan contemporaries including 
Agnolo Bronzino (1503-72) and Giorgio Vasari (1511-74). Formal con- 
gruencies have been identified with works as diverse as Giovanni 
(fl. 1512-30) and Bernardino da Asola's (c. 1490-1540) painting Fall of 
the Rebel Angels on an organ shutter for San Michele Murano, Venice 
(fig. 1.4), and with Domenico Beccafumi's (1486-1551) treatment 
of the subject.” Visually, the tangled clustering of nudes in a single 
plane also recalls the densely packed friezes of the ancient sarcoph- 
agi Floris drew in Rome, such as Frieze on the Medea Sarcophagus 
(fig. 3.22; cat. D.9), here upended to stand on a Christian altar as a 
vertical link between the registers of heavenly and earthly power. 
Unlike its array of ancient and Renaissance precursors, however, in 
Floris's Fall of the Rebel Angels the muscular figures are deformed by 
their exquisite animal-like accretions, which transform their perfect 
bodies into monstrosities. Pressed against the surface of the panel 
Floris's creations appear ready to emerge from the box-like space of 
the painting as palpable, tangible hybrids, brandishing their unprec- 
edented mixture of Italian and northern artistic traditions. 

Long before scholars such as Homi Bhabha, Peter Burke, Néstor 
Garcia Canclini, and Gayatri Spivak would theorize “hybridity” as 
an essential condition of cross-cultural interaction (often in the 
context of colonial experience), Floris advanced the monster as a 
visible metaphor for the hybridity of his work.? With unflinching 
realism, Floris’s monsters call attention to the composite, polyglot 
nature of his art. Born of his imagination and of the cultural experi- 
ence of his travels, Floris’s hybrid creatures also situate his work in 
the longstanding creative competition between Italy and the North 
that occasionally took the form of an active rivalry. An emerging 
contemporary discourse on art in Italy might term Floris’s hybrid as 
an act of mescolanza or mixing, a term with biological connotations 
that could be negative (mixing with degenerate forms) or positive 
(creating inventive pictorial variety through the proper exercise of 
licenzia, artistic license).'* But that discourse, developed in relation 
to Italian painters who might travel or look to foreign sources such 
as prints, fails to account for a northern artist reaching across geo- 
graphic divides and selecting freely from Italian models to articulate 
his independence.’ 





FIGURE 1.4 


Giovanni and Bernardino 
da Asola, Fall of the Rebel 
Angels, 1526, oil on canvas, 
363 x 184 cm, Venice, Museo 
Correr (formerly Chiesa 

di San Michele) 


(photo: Fondazione Zeri) 
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As the potent amalgamation of vastly different entities, the mon- 
sters of Floris’s Fall of the Rebel Angels belong to a long and com- 
plex history of monstrous creation in European religion and art. 
The twelfth-century cleric Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153), who 
decried many of the hybrid creatures in the visual arts of his own 
day, saw demonism as an additive phenomenon, mixing one species 
with another. This process eventually extends to humans who can 
become beastly when adding on something extraneous, an outward 
layer of sin obscuring the imago and thereby separating man from 
his union with God.!6 Bernard of Clairvaux’s disjunctive model per- 
sisted into the sixteenth century, when coexisting epistemological 
systems began to offer a variety of explanations for hybrid creatures. 
Renaissance naturalists sometimes sought to explain the existence 
of monsters according to natural causes, and would have delighted 
in Floris s minute, realistic rendering of monstrous anatomies. Yet 
a monster could also be a divine warning or portent as denoted 
by the origin of the term monstrum in the Latin monere — to warn. 
Accordingly, Floris’s monstrous demons conjure images of super- 
natural prodigies, deformed creatures that defied nature and both 
warned of and represented divine wrath against human sin." 

In Floris's Fall of the Rebel Angels, hybridity serves intertwined 
artistic and theological purposes: the muscled torsos, legs, and 
arms of these demons not only set them apart from earlier, spin- 
dlier monsters in northern art such as those in Martin Schongauer's 
(c. 1448—91) prints, but are also reminders that the corrupted crea- 
tures before us were once angels endowed with the sorts of perfect 
bodies now warring against them. Becoming demonic is a process of 
transformation, and we witness it: as they fall to earth, the rebel 
angels lose bodily cohesion. Descending, they turn from humanoid 
and perfect to increasingly monstrous and hideous, blurring the 
lines distinguishing the absolutes of good and evil. Their struggle to 
return to heaven, then, is also a struggle to regain embodied whole- 
ness. Battling the forces of good, they become distorted in those 
areas most closely associated with humanity's flawed nature: the 
head, the hands, and the sex organs. Their deformity in turn under- 
scores Floris's supreme command over the treatment of the body, 
the defining feature of his art's beauty and of its monstrosity. 

In his famous account of painting in the Low Countries, Les 
Maítres d'autrefois, the artist and man of letters Eugéne Fromentin 
(1820—76) was generally positive about "cet art hybride" — his term 
for Flemish art of the mid-sixteenth century - yet he turned a criti- 
cal eye toward Floris and professed a sense of unease when confront- 
ed with his paintings, which appeared somehow lost between the 
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Netherlandish and Italian traditions.!? The disquietude that Floris's 
work elicited from Fromentin calls attention to the conscious di- 
versity of cultural origins that made his work both appealing and 
challenging for his contemporaries. There are no uncomplicated 
hybrids in Floris’s oeuvre. The decisions that went into selecting 
certain models over others and juxtaposing divergent traditions to 
create artful “monsters” might depend on a variety of factors. These 
ranged from the desires of patrons and the exigencies of a commis- 
sion or event to the larger religious and political forces that played 
an increasing role in shaping art in the Low Countries during Floris’s 
working life. At their most fundamental level, Floris’s hybrids em- 
bodied his supreme skill as an artist endowed with the knowledge, 
judgment, and technical expertise to combine forms that were not 
new in and of themselves, yet coalesced into an entirely novel art 
that astonished his audiences. 

Where earlier generations of Netherlandish artists had traveled to 
Italy only to fail to comprehend its art fully or conversely to imitate 
Italian style at the expense of their northern identity, Floris moved 
more freely between traditions.!9 It was only by gaining knowledge 
of Italian art and artistic theory that Floris’s view of his northern 
tradition came into focus, developing in dialogue with a growing 
mid-century consciousness of the distinctiveness of Netherlandish 
culture. Consequently, Floris used his knowledge of Italian art and 
artistic theory to renew his practice and style and to elevate his 
place in society, not to the detriment of his Netherlandish tradition 
or identity but rather as a decisive step toward progress.?° In this 
context, the hybridity of Floris's art sets it apart from other species 
of artistic imitation. His radical treatment of syntax and form meant 
that instead of suppressing the recognizability of his sources as pre- 
vailing modes of aemulatio (competitive imitation) might dictate, 
Floris flaunted his models.?! They do not merge or fuse into an uncon- 
scious mixture — a process later described with the racially charged 
terms of creolization or métissage — but rather remain distinct in 
their constitutive parts. They become what Mikhail Bakhtin would 
describe as an "intentional hybrid," one that allows cultural differ- 
ences to be set against each other dialogically and productively.?” 
In that way, Floris was able to confront viewers with an uncanny 
clash of old and new, autochthonous and foreign, pressed to the 
picture surface to reverberate in the foreground of his work like the 
monsters ready to lash out at the inattentive observer of Fall of the 
Rebel Angels. The deliberate contrasts and oppositions of Floris's 
creatures simultaneously draw us toward the work and repulse us 
with the horror of a creation that seemingly knows no bounds. We 
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are forced to look closely, to distinguish the same from the different, 
and to acknowledge the singularity of Floris's amalgam.?? 

To that end, in Fall of the Rebel Angels Floris actually avoided 
direct quotations from Michelangelo’s Last Judgment, a painting 
few if any of his audience would have known directly.?^* Instead, 
he based many of his hybrid creatures on Marcantonio Raimondi's 
(c. 14801534) engraving of The Climber (fig. 1.5) after Michelangelo's 
design, a print that had already gained widespread recognition in 
the North.?* Floris set his quotations from The Climber in conversa- 
tion with a citation from another popular print source with which 
his audience was even more likely to be familiar: his seven-headed 
beast raging against Saint Michael closely resembles that in Albrecht 
Dürer's (1471-1528) Apocalypse (fig. 1.6), a monster in a black and 
white woodcut that Floris gave brilliant form in his oil painting, 
bringing qualities of horror and demonic ugliness long associated 
with earlier northern art into the space of a modern altarpiece heav- 
ily oriented toward Italy. Floris quoted this beast again in a passage 
of Fall of the Rebel Angels nearly hidden behind the glistening sheet 
of monstrous creatures, which parts slightly at far left to reveal 


FIGURE 1.5 

Marcantonio Raimondi after Michelangelo, The 
Climber, c. 1508, engraving, 193 x 131 mm, Manchester, 
The John Rylands Library, The University of 
Manchester, Spencer 8050, fol. 62r 


(photo: The University of Manchester) 
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FIGURE 1.6 

Albrecht Dürer, The Woman Clothed with the Sun, and 
the Seven-Headed Dragon from The Apocalypse, 1497, 
woodcut, 395 x 285 mm, Manchester, The Whitworth Art 
Gallery, P. 3068, Gift of George Thomas Clough in 1921 
(photo: The University of Manchester) 





related episodes of the Apocalypse narrative, including The Woman 
Clothed with the Sun and the graceful ascent of her Child to a higher 
realm, visible only on close inspection.?9 The Jesuit commentator 
Carolus Scribanius (1561-1629), writing in 1610, stood in awe of these 
details in Floris's painting. He marveled at Lucifer's “trembling” co- 
hort, perpetually suspended in mid-descent, and compared Floris's 
radiant vision of the final blasphemy to the work of the ancients, 
specifically Bularchos's Battle of the Magnetes (described by Pliny 
the Elder), a painting literally worth its weight in gold.?" 

For those who see Floris's debt to Italy as a totalizing force in his 
work, Fall of the Rebel Angels would appear to present a stark con- 
trast to Pieter Bruegel the Elder's horizontal Fall of the Rebel Angels 
(also called Saint Michael) now in Brussels (fig. 1.7), which dates to 
1562.78 At first glance, Bruegel's crowded, horizontal composition, 
filled with Bosch-like figures, may appear to reject Floris's heroic 
idiom and revert to an earlier pictorial language rooted in part in 
late-medieval manuscript illumination. In a recent analysis of 
this work, Margaret Sullivan went so far as to propose that Bruegel's 
painting would have aroused animosity as "a satire, an attack on the 
Romanist art of Floris and his followers."?9 

As I shall argue throughout this book, there is little to suggest that 
Bruegel's Fall of the Rebel Angels — or any of his other works, for that 
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FIGURE 1.7 

Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 
Fall of the Rebel Angels, 1562, 
oil on panel, 117 x 162 cm, 
Brussels, Musées royaux des 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique 
(photo © KIK-IRPA, 


Brussels) 
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matter — would have fostered the hostilities Sullivan imagines, nor 
that his art was perceived as a refutation of Floris. Rather, Bruegel’s 
Fall of the Rebel Angels, which was not an altarpiece and never func- 
tioned as the backdrop for the Mass as Floris’s painting did, appears 
to open a dialogue with his contemporary’s slightly earlier art.?! That 
dialogue would have been visually explicit in many of the early col- 
lections in which Floris’s and Bruegel’s works were displayed side- 
by-side, such as the collections of the Antwerp merchant Niclaes 
Jonghelinck (1517-70) and of the powerful bishop and statesman 
Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle (1517-86). The latter owned several 
Bruegel pictures, possibly including his Fall of the Rebel Angels, and 
remained an important patron of Floris's religious work throughout 
his career.?? 

The complexities of Floris’s and Bruegel's interaction reaches 
deeper than the juxtaposition of their work in early collections, 
touching upon the essential characteristics of Netherlandish art in 
a period of transition. While audiences have long been conditioned 
to see Bruegel as the logical heir to Bosch — due in large measure 
to the role the publisher Hieronymus Cock (1507/10—70) played in 
constructing that parallel in printed images?? — some contempo- 
raries identified closer affinities between the art of Bosch and Floris. 
Describing the fantastical costumes he saw on a trip to Spain, home 
to major works by Bosch and Floris, Hieronymus Schollier (b. 1553) 
wrote to the great cartographer Abraham Ortelius (1527-98) that "I 
have often thought of you, because everywhere we see more curious 
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headdresses than I think Frans Floris or Jerome Bos [Bosch] could 
ever have invented. If they have never been here they must at least 
have dreamt of these fashions."?^ Mentioning Bosch and Floris side- 
by-side in a discussion of fantastical heads — among Floris's great- 
est innovations — suggests that Schollier expected Ortelius, one of 
the most astute observers of his day, to appreciate affinities between 
Bosch’s and Floris’s inventive powers as manifestations of a dis- 
tinctly northern creativity that celebrated hybrid inventions.?? Thus, 
while the improbable creatures of Bruegel's Fall of the Rebel Angels 
open their mouths as if to scream at the horror that surrounds them 
and appeal to a wider array of the senses, they simultaneously focus 
attention on the corporeality, tactility, and surface of Floris's all- 
too-human chimeras. These outward manifestations of creativity 
defined his modern hybrid art and its overt celebration of the body. 


Floris's Renaissance 


The Floris-Bruegel dichotomy that has dominated the study of 
Netherlandish art of the mid-sixteenth century has occluded the 
fact that by Floris's time, Netherlandish visual culture, and that of 
the metropolis of Antwerp in particular, had become exceptional- 
ly diverse. It was constantly being reshaped by factors as varied as 
travel, a bustling commercial trade, the flow of capital, the advent 
of the Reformation, and the rise of the medium of print. This dy- 
namism was a matter of concern for Floris and his contemporaries, 
who were acutely aware of living at a time of social, cultural, and ar- 
tistic change. By the middle of the sixteenth century, it had become 
clear to many in Floris's community that the venerable traditions 
of Netherlandish art, most especially the medium of oil paint so 
closely associated with the heirs of Jan van Eyck (1390-1441), could 
not continue to evolve without responding to new forces reshaping 
Antwerp’s cultural landscape. In particular, it was necessary to an- 
swer Italy’s self-proclaimed superiority in the visual arts, notably the 
treatment of the human figure and composition.?” 

Floris changed the terms of the North’s engagement with Italian 
visual culture. He actively and selectively appropriated Italian modes 
of representing the body and narrative in order to proclaim a new 
independence and cosmopolitanism in Netherlandish art. But at the 
same time that Floris looked to international visual traditions for in- 
spiration, he also turned to earlier northern European models and 
particularly religious prints, mining these small images for a spiritual 
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resonance he came to view as part of his distinctive Netherlandish 
heritage. As Floris moved beyond the strict north-south dichotomy 
that had paralyzed Netherlandish art before him, he also explored new 
media, giving unprecedented prominence to the modern technology 
of engraving while also reinvigorating the homegrown practice of oil 
painting to meet new demands being placed on images — not only in 
the North, but throughout Europe in the wake of the Reformation, 
the Council of Trent, and the expansion of the Habsburg global em- 
pire. As a way of grappling with the often complex hybrid style that 
Floris forged, this study draws on the following concepts to contextu- 
alize his working process and his reception: the practice of imitation; 
the construction of artistic selfhood and the identity of the northern 
artist; early modern theories of creation and creativity; the status of 
the image in the political and religious turmoil of the mid-sixteenth 
century; performativity; and the paragone as a vehicle to foster both 
individuality and diversity in the arts. 

The term “Northern Renaissance,’ as used here, acknowledges 
Floris as the leading artist in the cosmopolitan community of art- 
ists, patrons, and humanists that self-consciously constructed and 
promoted the concept of a revival of the arts on northern European 
soil. During the period covered in this book, Italians published a 
range of significant texts on art, most notably Giorgio Vasari’s Lives 
of the Artists (1550, rev. ed. 1568), which announced the rebirth of 
the arts as a distinctly Italian phenomenon that had begun around 
1300 and continued into Vasari's own day.?? Dominicus Lampsonius 
(1532-99), the Bruges-born humanist widely considered the first 
historian of Netherlandish art, actively challenged Vasari's model 
and his Italian biases, working closely with Floris as he attempted 
to theorize a rapidly evolving northern tradition in a series of let- 
ters, poems, and inscriptions.?? For Lampsonius, who was deeply 
invested in the publishing industry that was issuing prints from 
Floris's designs, the competition between Italy and the North was 
anything but unidirectional.*? It never constituted a repudiation of 
the Netherlandish tradition as some later critics would contend. On 
the contrary, Lampsonius's writings corroborate archival evidence 
that Floris traveled to Italy only after developing a deep apprecia- 
tion for his own Netherlandish culture, chiefly through a formative 
period of contact with his charismatic teacher Lambert Lombard 
(1505—66; fig. 2.8; cat. P.66).^! One-time court painter to the prince- 
bishops of Liége and pioneer in the field of Netherlandish printmak- 
ing, Lombard was deeply interested in local archeology, history, and 
antiquarianism and was well versed in ancient, medieval, and con- 
temporary art.^? 
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As Lampsonius would record in the Lamberti Lombardi... Vita 
(1565), his biography of Lombard that is widely considered the first 
art theoretical text written in the Netherlands, Lombard encouraged 
his pupils to study earlier sources, both Italian and northern. He 
held a positive view of imitation and considered emulating classical 
and more recent Italian art as a means to ameliorate his tradition, 
thereby opening the way for Floris’s critical engagement with a vast 
range of models. If Floris’s encounter with Italy was seminal to his 
career, then, it was not only because of the exposure to antique and 
Italian art that it afforded, but also because it opened the artist to 
new perspectives on his profession, on his regional tradition, and 
on the social function of art in an era characterized by the spread of 
the Reformation, the rise of print, the outbreak of the Dutch Revolt 
(1568-1648), and the increase in global exploration and trade. 

Floris’s work demonstrates that outside of Italy the Renaissance 
was not necessarily bound to concepts of artistic rebirth or rediscov- 
ery of the antique.^? Rather, it took shape through deliberate and 
meaningful choices: to assimilate aspects of the antique or study the 
work of Italian masters, as Floris so visibly did on occasion, but also 
to look beyond those canonical sources for inspiration. In the "pe- 
ripheral" Renaissance, as Elizabeth Honig writes, classicizing style 
itself becomes something free and contingent, to be manipulated 
in ways which might have seemed jarring to those at the "center" — 
in Italy, and more specifically Rome - yet take on new meanings 
when the selection of style constitutes a localized performance.^* 
Juxtaposing sources and syntaxes from disparate temporal and geo- 
graphic locales, Floris forged a unique art grounded in a multitude 
of models. His art challenged the viewer's visual experience as his- 
torically meaningful quotations and allusions collide on the picture 
surface, at once familiar and entirely novel. 

Floris's paintings and designs for prints exemplify the sophistica- 
tion, erudition, and experimentation of an independent global trad- 
ing capital that sought and found cultural and political legitimacy 
through the arts until its ambitions came into open conflict with the 
centrist ideology of an increasingly repressive Habsburg regime. As 
a consequence, his "Northern Renaissance" would ultimately prove 
short-lived, succumbing to violent forces that came to see Rome as 
an irreconcilable political, religious, and cultural opposite to the 
nascent Netherlandish identity and nationalist ambitions.^? Yet 
before the decisive break of 1566, the so-called wonderjaar or year 
of miracles in which many of his works would be destroyed, Floris 
undertook a radical experiment in cultural appropriation and hy- 
bridity. Extracting creative energy from the frisson between Italian 
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and northern, ancient and modern sources, he produced paintings 
and designs for prints bound up in geopolitical webs of meaning- 
ful referents yet fundamentally independent of any singular exist- 
ing paradigm, Italian or northern. For Floris, quoting an esteemed 
master was a significant performance that might take shape in di- 
alogue with his patrons, yet reflected above all his pictorial acuity, 
judgment, and creative independence with respect to his models.^9 
Floris’s Renaissance was a personal one, its shifting meanings tied to 
biography, religion, class, and culture. 


The Politics of the Body 


Fall of the Rebel Angels is one of many paintings that expose the com- 
plex appeal of Floris’s style for his prominent patrons. The Schermers, 
the civic body that commissioned the work, was one of the city’s 
leading schuttersgilden, or militia guilds, largely middle-class associ- 
ations that were heavily invested in the autonomy of Antwerp. Their 
members profited from the growth of their city as a global commer- 
cial hub and frequently described modern Antwerp as nothing less 
than a new Rome.*” Historically, the Schermers projected an image 
of loyalty to Imperial forces.^* Yet they walked a fine line between 
upholding the peace within the city and securing the city's liber- 
ties against outside assaults. These threats increasingly appeared 
to come from the region's absentee sovereigns, the Habsburgs, who 
themselves usurped the iconography of militant victors subduing 
rebels, whether that meant damning Christian rebel angels or cast- 
ing down the pagan giants who tried to storm Olympus.?? 

Like many in Antwerp, the Schermers were increasingly politi- 
cized as local resistance mounted against the taxes Charles v levied 
to pay for his costly wars against France and the Ottoman Turks.°° 
Apparently unconvinced of their loyalty or effectiveness, Charles v 
reorganized these venerable organizations and promulgated 
new statutes further reducing the group's independence in 1552. 
Predictably these laws incited new hostilities. Economists and 
historians still debate the role of the civic guards in outwardly sup- 
pressing yet possibly tacitly encouraging the riots against an unpop- 
ular beer tax that took place in 1554, the year Fall of the Rebel Angels 
was finished.?! As an act of resistance carried out in the street yet 
furtively encouraged by prominent citizens, these riots exposed a rift 
between local power and centralized, monarchical authority. They 
were one of the first outward manifestations of politicized resis- 
tance to Habsburg rule on the long path toward the Dutch Revolt.°? 
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Although the subject of Floris’s Fall of the Rebel Angels centers 
on submission to the divine order, the altarpiece he conceived is 
anything but an unalloyed condemnation of rebellion. Its human- 
oid demons may be monsters, but their corrupted bodies refer back 
insistently to their once-perfect state, so that their monstrosity il- 
lustrates the results of a familiar human impulse to question author- 
ity. The challenge to the social order implicit in Floris’s invention 
may have resonated for the Schermers and in particular for their 
then-chairman or hooftman Hendrick van Berchem. Van Berchem, 
the apparently staunchly Catholic head of both the Schermers and 
the Oude Voetboog (Old Crossbowmans’ Guild), an even older and 
more established civic guard, profited from the very uprising he 
was ostensibly charged with quashing.?? It seems likely that van 
Berchem, the same man whom Floris may have portrayed with his 
family in an astounding portrait of about 1560 (fig. 6.32), commis- 
sioned Fall of the Rebel Angels. He may have been the chairman of 
the Schermers who, according to van Mander, appeared in a full- 
length portrait on one of the lost shutters, “with a broad sword in 
hand, and a dark cloud which brought about a subtle shadow in the 
composition."54 

A lost painting of the interior of Antwerp Cathedral by Hendrik 
van Steenwijk (c. 1550—1603) is recorded in a photograph (fig. 1.8) and 
appears to show Floris's altarpiece on the farthest pier at the right, 
now set in a frame with a carved pediment, its right wing jutting out 
just far enough to reveal a massive, full-length portrait of a figure in 
armor on a dark background, confirming van Mander's description.*° 
A head study in Kassel (fig. 1.9; cat. P.77) has also been related to 
the figures on the altarpiece's shutters, either as a figure painted on 
the exterior (as Van de Velde suggested), or else on the inner right 
wing, invisible in van Steenwijk's painting.°© Wearing a brown dou- 
blet, part of the ceremonial costume of the Schermers, this figure 
holds the long lance, one of their symbolic fighting instruments.°” 
The weapon would have echoed the prominent lance being thrust 
down in the upper right of the picture, legitimizing the work of the 
Schermers by binding it to the righteous battle of Saint Michael and 
his fellow angels. 

Although there is no documentary evidence to prove that van 
Berchem appeared on the altarpiece or even that he negotiated the 
commission from Floris - the Schermers' archive has long since van- 
ished — van Berchem was descended from local nobility and was 
one of the worldliest leaders of the militia guild.58 As burgomaster 
of Antwerp, a member and later treasurer and master of the First 
Council of the Breede Raad (Broad Council of Brabant), and through 
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Nr. 33. HENDRIK STEENWIJCK. 


FIGURE 1.8 Hendrik van Steenwijk, Interior of Onze-Lieve-Vrouwe, c. 1600, oil on panel, 116 x 158 cm, ex col. 
Hermann Emden, Hamburg, current location unknown 


(photo: sales catalog, Lepke, Berlin, 3 May 1910, no. 33) 


FIGURE 1.9 

Frans Floris, Head of a Man with a Sword, c. 1554, oil on panel, 
47 x 36.5 cm, Kassel, Staatliche Gemäldegalerie Alte Meister, 
inv. GK1038 


(photo: Museumslandschaft Hessen Kassel) 
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his connections with the court in Brussels, van Berchem was exposed 
to an international courtly art.°? He would have been singularly dis- 
posed to understand the complexity of Floris’s composite style and to 
perceive its complex sophistication as an expression of his own aspi- 
rations. We shall see in the Coda that van Berchem even took respon- 
sibility for securing the painting’s restoration after the Iconoclasm of 
1566, a fact which reveals how closely he and the Guild’s other lead- 
ers had come to identify with the image even after this depiction 
of violence itself suffered at the hands of belligerent assailants.9? 

How might a man of van Berchem’s standing have understood 
Floris’s art and its apparent debt to Michelangelo? At the time Floris 
painted Fall of the Rebel Angels, Michelangelo’s reputation had been 
widely promulgated through Vasari’s Lives of the Artists. The artist’s 
work, including his frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, were gaining rec- 
ognition outside Italy through their translation into print.®! To cite 
an invention from Michelangelo, whether directly or mediated by 
a print, was to engage in a competitive and elevating dialogue with 
an artist whose work now dominated one of the holiest of spaces in 
the Roman Catholic Church. In his Lives, Vasari extolled imitating 
Michelangelo as the ultimate task for artists: "Oh, truly happy age of 
ours, and truly blessed craftsmen! Well may you be called so, seeing 
that in our time you have been able to illuminate anew in such a fount 
of light the darkened sight of your eyes ... Thank Heaven, therefore, 
for this, and strive to imitate Michelangelo in everything!"e? 

In Fall of the Rebel Angels Floris localized his imitation of 
Michelangelo in the treatment of the human body as the prime 
bearer of meaning, in its perfection as in its deformity, expressing 
man’s divinity as well as his corruption and need for salvation from 
an incarnate God. Cognizant of Michelangelo's growing fame in the 
North, Floris presented himself as a Netherlandish counterpart to 
his Italian contemporary, a northern divino.5? His creations were 
not only inspired by the greatest works of Italian art, but also by 
the divine forces that drove their creation. Floris’s own pupil, the 
painter and poet Lucas d'Heere of Ghent (1534-84) would praise 
Floris in 1565 precisely for his “Goddelicke scientie," a term that may 
be translated as either divine wisdom or skill, or both.9^ It calls to 
mind Floris's supreme powers of invention and judgment and his 
seemingly divine ability to give material expression to his inner 
thoughts.55 

However, even in Floris's lifetime an expanding critique of his 
work revealed the inadequacy of any one-to-one comparison with 
Michelangelo. In the "Lives of the Diverse Flemish Painters,” a new 
chapter appended to the second (1568) edition of his Lives of the 
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FIGURE 1.10 

Nicolas Béatrizet (?) after 
Raphael, Saint Michael 
and the Dragon, c. 1540, 
engraving, 250 x 185 mm, 
London, British Museum, 
Department of Drawings 
and Prints, 1925,1215.113 
(photo: Trustees of the 


British Museum) 
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Artists, Vasari asserted Floris's place in the canon of western art by 
comparing him not to Michelangelo, but to Raphael (1483-1520): 


Frans Floris, disciple of the aforementioned Lambert 
Lombard ... is considered the most excellent, and has worked 
in such a way in all aspects of his profession that they say that 
no one has better expressed the emotions of the soul, sorrow, 
gladness, and the other passions, and all with the most beauti- 
ful and bizarre inventions, to such a degree that they, likening 
him to the Urbanate [Raphael], call him Raffaello fiammingo 
[the Flemish Raphael ].96 


Any number of Floris's works might have inspired Vasari's descrip- 
tion, which should be understood in the context of an unfolding 
discourse in the second edition of the Lives around how the perfec- 
tion of Michelangelo's art, presented as inimitable in the first edi- 
tion, may in fact be emulated and even amplified through varietà. 
This variety of pictorial modes and styles, closely associated with 
Raphael and his followers, leads to a modo mezzano or “middle path" 
that avoids extremes and invites future innovation.®’ 

It is a perceptive comparison. Even Fall of the Rebel Angels, Floris's 
Michelangelo-like painting, manifests his interest in Raphael, with 
passages that allude to his Saint Michael and the Dragon, a gift from 
Pope Leo x (1475-1521) to the French King Francois 1°" (1494-1547), 
which Floris may have known through the related print by Nicolas 
Béatrizet (1507-65; fig. 1.10).°8 While it is unclear whether Vasari 
knew of Fall of the Rebel Angels from written sources or was famil- 
iar with Floris's early Raphaelesque paintings of the Madonna and 
Child that were frequently copied, he was undoubtedly familiar with 
prints made from Floris's designs that were widely available in Italy. 
Moreover, through his correspondence with Lampsonius and the 
Florentine expatriate Lodovico Guicciardini (1521-89), Vasari was 
aware of Floris’s workshop, the first northern bottega based on the 
model of Raphael’s studio and its hierarchic structure.5? 

Whatever his precise point of reference might have been, Vasari's 
identification of Floris as the “Flemish Raphael,” while offered as a 
compliment, has also served to obscure Floris’s far more complex 
interaction with Italian art and has precluded a thorough examina- 
tion of his engagement with northern sources. If we look beyond 
that oft-repeated equivalence, we see that Vasari’s reference to the 
commingling of the “beautiful and bizarre” in Floris’s work tracks 
closely with the model of invention driving Fall of the Rebel Angels. 
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The only other contemporary Italian account of Floris’s work, writ- 
ten by Guicciardini and included in his monumental Descrittione di 
tutti i Paesi Bassi altrimenti detti Germania inferiore of 1567, similarly 
evokes properties of Fall of the Rebel Angels. Guicciardini, who knew 
Floris personally, praises both his personality and his art, focusing 
on his excellent invenzione and disegno. Using a turn of phrase cal- 
culated to appeal to his Italian audience, he goes on to laud Floris 
not for his Raphael-like grace, but rather for having “brought from 
Italy the manner of rendering muscles and foreshortenings naturally 
and marvelously.’”° 

Guicciardini's focus on Floris's treatment of the body, and specifi- 
cally of musculature and dramatic poses, is telling. If the muscular- 
ity of Floris's figures appears exaggerated or improbable to modern 
viewers, for sixteenth-century audiences familiar with Neoplatonic 
ideals that maintained human beauty as a reflection of divine beau- 
ty, Floris's perfect bodies represented an outward and tangible mani- 
festation of inner ideals of strength, heroism, and virtue. Moreover, 
Guicciardini's readers were already familiar with the growing litera- 
ture discussing art in Italy, including the first edition of Vasari's Lives. 
These sources privileged a painter's treatment of musculature and 
foreshortening as a demonstration of the skill, experience, and mas- 
tery that distinguished outstanding artists of the Cinquecento."! 

Writing shortly after Floris's death, the Milanese painter Giovanni 
Paolo Lomazzo (1538-92) first commented on Floris's use of colore 
as a singularly positive attribute of his art." Van Mander would 
later underscore Lomazzo's claim: not only was Floris a master of 
disegno and the treatment of the body, he was also a skilled color- 
ist whose paintings could balance soft, harmonious passages with 
the heightened drama created by stark contrasts and chiaroscuro.” 
The early Italian critiques of Floris's work, then, not only reveal the 
artist's status abroad. They also provide a framework for understand- 
ing Floris's art through the eyes of an audience familiar with some of 
his most important models. 

D'Heere, author of the aforementioned sonnet on Floris, also 
addressed the nature of his art in a lengthier poem entitled, 
"Invective against a Certain Painter who would criticize the paint- 
ers of Antwerp,” discussed in depth in the following chapters. In 
that important source, d'Heere set out a new vocabulary for Floris's 
art, describing his style as Roomachtig, using a neologism that set 
up an explicit connection between Floriss art and Rome. As a 
Protestant who eventually left the Low Countries for work and on 
account of his convictions, d'Heere was intensely sensitive to the 
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religious and political connotations of being “Roomachtig.””4 
Whether representing Habsburg victory or divine retribution, 
whether likened to the work of Michelangelo or Raphael, Floris’s art 
evoked associations that would come under fire as Rome, center and 
symbol of both Church and Empire, came to embody for some the 
very opposite of Netherlandish culture. 

Despite what his critics might contend and despite what later art 
historians might have intended when classifying Floris as a "Romanist" 
painter, d'Heere's term itself cautions against any straightforward 
conflation of Floris and Rome.” To be “Rome-like” as opposed to 
"Roman" was to embrace hybridity, to enter into a conceptual third 
space that was neither fully "Roman" nor entirely "northern" in a his- 
toric sense, but rather defined by a constant negotiation between the 
two." Inhabiting the interstices would allow Floris to explore Roman 
pictorial modes (particularly the representational conventions of the 
relief) to a greater degree than any of his predecessors. Yet it would 
also come to define his distance from the fraught institutional asso- 
ciations of Roman, and specifically Roman Catholic ideology. 

For Netherlandish humanists, the hybridity implicit in the con- 
cept “Rome-like” echoed an emerging historical self-consciousness 
fueled by archeological investigations into the region's ancient past 
and the rediscovery of classical texts like Tacitus's Germania, which 
were cited to support the claim that the Roman conquest had left 
a lasting imprint on the culture of the Low Countries. As a conse- 
quence, historic distinctiveness and independence of the region 
could be both ancient and “Rome-like.” They were products of the 
singular confluence of Roman and Germanic cultures reflected 
in the hybrid ancient names for the region, including Germania 
Inferior, or Lower Germany, and Gallia Belgica, or Belgian Gaul.”” 

Floris's self-conscious turn toward an art based on the human 
figure also situates his work decisively within a discourse on the 
arts that coalesced in a series of purported Dialogues between 
Michelangelo and the Roman noblewoman Vittoria Colonna (1490- 
1547)."? These so-called Dialogues, “recorded” some ten years later by 
the Portuguese painter Francisco de Hollanda (1517-85), apparently 
took place precisely when Floris's own teacher Lambert Lombard 
was in Rome in 1538. Floris's knowledge of these Dialogues is more 
than a matter of inference. They were facilitated by his teacher 
Lombard's patron, the powerful English cardinal Reginald Pole 
(1500—58), whose retinue Lombard had followed from Liége to the 
Eternal City. These exchanges reflect prevailing opinions that cir- 
culated during Lombard's time in Rome and would shape the out- 
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look on Netherlandish art that he imparted to his pupils, especially 
Floris." In the most famous of those Dialogues, the so-called First 
Dialogue, de Hollanda describes a purported discussion between 
Colonna and “Michelangelo,” in which the artist upholds an elevat- 
ed, Neoplatonic conception of Italian art by opposing it to the work 
of Netherlandish painters. They paint: 


... With a view to external exactness, such things as may cheer 
you and of which you cannot speak ill ... stuffs and masonry, 
the green grass of the fields, the shadow of trees, and rivers and 
bridges, which they call landscapes, with many figures on this 
side and many figures on that. And all this, though it pleases 
some persons, is done without reason or art, without symme- 
try or proportion, without skillful selection or boldness, and 
finally without substance or vigor.®° 


Floris was acutely aware of “Michelangelo’s” criticism. He internal- 
ized it and responded to it more forcefully than any of his contem- 
poraries. Rejecting detail in favor of narrative, Floris contended with 
a historic bias against Netherlandish painting as a superficial prac- 
tice devoid of higher meaning, focused, in Svetlana Alpers’s words, 
on the “art of describing."*! From his earliest paintings through his 
last mythological prints, Floris resisted this stereotype, advertising 
his erudition and focusing on the treatment of the body as the pri- 
mary bearer of meaning in large istorie, the vaunted genre of nar- 
rative images praised by Renaissance theorists like Leon Battista 
Alberti (1404—72).®? 


The Limits of Hybridity and Drunken Fantasia 


To break with recent conventions in Flemish art or focus on the 
treatment of the body did not however signify a rejection of north- 
ern tradition. Even in a work so closely associated with Italy as Fall 
of the Rebel Angels it is evident that Italian art provides only part of 
Floris’s visual stimuli. Northerners and Italians alike were familiar 
with longstanding traditions of representing demonic figures, par- 
ticularly in depictions of the Last Judgment.® Vasari writes at length 
about the demons in Michelangelo’s Last Judgment, which he paint- 
ed “with such marvelous force and variety that they are truly like 
monsters out of hell..."5* At the bottom of Fall of the Rebel Angels, in 
the epicenter of its most earthly tier and directly at eye level where 
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FIGURE 1.11 


Detail of fig. 1.1 





FIGURE 1.12 


Floris’s signature on Fall of 
the Rebel Angels, detail of 
fig. 1.1 
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Michelangelo placed his mouth of hell, Floris painted his most 
spectacular monsters. One stares out into the viewers’ space at eye 
level with a gruesome yet intense gaze (fig. 111) that draws the 
beholder — ostensibly both the celebrant and his congregation — into 
the image.85 Next to this anthropomorphic demon, Floris added 
gruesome details of snakes eating a dead rat that appear directly 
above his distinctive signature monogram (fig. 1.12), in the very posi- 
tion where Michelangelo painted his dannati and the underworld 
figure of Minos with his snake-like tail coiled around him (fig. 1.3). 
With this most explicit statement of responsibility, Floris linked 
the picture to his person, asserting his authorship of the image and 
explicitly of the horrific visions engendering its most hideous and 
abject creatures, the embodiments of his creative license and his 
propensity, at times, to break the rules. 

By placing his signature in this most horrific corner of Fall of the 
Rebel Angels (fig. 1.13), Floris forged an unusually close connection 
between his monsters and the forces animating his creative imagi- 
nation. His demons, so emphatically bound to the authorial mark of 
his signature, resonate with venerable paradigms of artistic creativ- 
ity that upheld hybridity, the purposeful commingling of sources, as 
a mark of creative genius.99 Floris's creatures, terrible yet fascinat- 
ing, do not derive from the direct, unmediated observation of na- 
ture or other works of art, but rather from the painter's phantasma, 
or “figment of his imagination," the faculty of invention which, for 
both Aristotle and Plato, raises the artist's craft to the level of divine 
creation." Claudia Swan and others have shown how many early 
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FIGURE 1.13 
Detail of fig. 1.1 





modern artists were celebrated for the power of their fantasia or 
imagination as an incubator for seemingly impossible creation.95 At 
the outset of his Ars Poetica Horace famously compared the poet's 
ultimate license to "a sick man's dreams" (aegri somnia), describ- 
ing creatures assembled from actual things that exist in nature but 
which in their combination surpass reality, as though "savage should 
mate with tame, or serpents couple with birds, lambs with tigers."*? 

According to the fourteenth-century Tuscan artist Cennino 
Cennini (13701427), the painter's greatest freedom was to observe 
nature and create images defying reality: “to compose and bind to- 
gether, yes or no, as he pleases, according to his will ... a figure upright, 
seated, half-man, half-horse ... according to his fantasia."?? Leonardo 
da Vinci (1452-1519) echoed this sentiment when he recommended 
to artists: 


If you wish to make your imaginary animal seem natural, let 
us say it was a serpent, take for the head that of a mastiff or 
hound, the eyes of a cat, the ears of a porcupine, the nose of a 
greyhound, the brow of a lion, the temples of an old cock, the 
neck of a water turtle.?! 


Vasari similarly upheld this combinatory approach to invention.?? By 
his account, it produced awe-inspiring work, including Leonardo's 
famed Medusa, in which the artist combined "lizards great and 
small, crickets, serpents, butterflies, grasshoppers, bats, and other 
strange and suchlike animals.” The result of Leonardo's process, in 
Vasari's words, chimes closely with Floris's approach to creation: “out 
of a number of which [animals], variously put together, he formed a 
great ugly creature ... a most horrible and terrifying monster which 
emitted a poisonous breath and turned the air to flame."?5 
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Floris’s hybrids may not actually breathe fire, but conceptually they 
threaten established orders and systems of classification. His mon- 
sters connote the contamination and miscegenation that spills over 
from the limits of hellish representation where Italy and the North 
commingle.?^ While Floris would sometimes advertise his sense of 
judgment in the strategic deployment of both foreign and local tra- 
ditions, depending on the demands of the situation, here his hybrid 
monsters point to a force he struggled to contain. By transgressing 
historic boundaries of art, decorum, and invention, Floris's creations, 
born of his knowledge as well as his fantasia, threatened to contami- 
nate Netherlandish art beyond recognition, portending something 
uncontrolled or even evil. Fantasía, in classical theories of creation, 
was closely bound to the concept of the furor poeticus, an exalted or 
even irrational possession of the artist's generative powers.9° Plato 
and later Cicero wrote of the necessity for “madness” or "frenzy" to 
"inflame" a poet's ingenium and elevate his work from the level of in- 
nate skill to the realm of divine inspiration.?9 Seneca advanced the 
point further, identifying "a touch of madness" as a prerequisite for 
great creativity.?" 

For Floris's biographer Karel van Mander, the artist's wild cre- 
ativity, while rooted in classical conceptions of genius, was also in- 
separable from a troublesome aspect of his larger-than-life persona: 
his uncontrolled drinking. For van Mander, drinking was a force 
that inspired Floris's greatest work, quickening his senses, unleash- 
ing his inventive powers and freedom, and inflaming his ingenium 
with a divine spirit or gheest.9® While van Mander might go so far 
as to identify Floris's drinking as a power shaping his technique and 
style, he cautiously admonishes future artists — the intended read- 
ers of his book - to beware the destructive pitfalls of drinking that 
eventually contributed to Floris's demise. Wild tales of Floris's drink- 
ing evoked the classical paradigms of creativity set forth by Seneca 
among others, and they might make for more entertaining reading.?? 
But they also stand in for the larger problem of many Dutch artists: 
over-indulgence in alcohol, whether at home or abroad, and es- 
pecially in Italy where their reputations were tarnished by tales of 
drunken debauchery.!©° As if to clarify the moralizing nature of his 
often-uproarious accounts of Floris's drunken antics, we are told the 
artist's inebriation even elicited the scorn of his upstanding contem- 
poraries, including none other than the Protestant theologian, sec- 
retary, and engraver Dirk Volckertsz Coornhert (1522-90). In a lost 
letter, Coornhert, who knew Floris and engraved some of his early 
designs, supposedly described a dream in which the archetypal 
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Germanic artist Dürer visited him to warn Floris to mend his ways — 
sadly to no avail. 


Northern Diligence 


As a counterbalance to this amusing, Bacchic account of Floris’s life 
and work, van Mander would set up another model for Floris’s excel- 
lence rooted not in his furor poeticus but rather in his diligence. Van 
Mander recounts that Floris often repeated a sort of motto: “If I work 
then I live, when I stop then I die.” (“Als ick werck, dan leef ick; als 
ick spleen gae, dan sterf ick.")!?! There is no evidence to prove that 
Floris actually spoke these words, yet as van Mander surely knew, 
and as this study examines in detail, there was some truth to the ex- 
pression. When Floris was no longer able to paint — due to personal 
circumstance as well as external factors reshaping his society — he 
died, fulfilling this pronouncement through a dramatic decline that 
played out in the public sphere and became the subject of Antwerp 
legend. The extreme, almost foolhardy work ethic exemplified by 
this motto also resonates with many of the images Floris produced, 
that address and celebrate the importance of assiduousness to his 
artistic practice. From his earliest print cycle depicting the Liberal 
Arts (figs. 5.1-10; cat. H.120—29) through to the allegorical series of 
images he painted on the facade of his grand home toward the end 
of his career (still to be seen in van Mander’s day), Floris projected 
an image of the artist as a consummate devotee of his craft who el- 
evated himself and his art through constant labor. 

My study contends that these categories — the drunken artist and 
the diligent practitioner — are not binary opposites but rather two 
aspects of Floris’s self-fashioning as a virtuoso. This also appears 
to have been the opinion of at least one critic, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Commenting on Fall of the Rebel Angels in his A Journey to Flanders 
and Holland of 1797, Reynolds focused on the lower corner of the 
panel where Floris painted his signature alongside a massive bee, 
symbol of industriousness (fig. 1.14).?? While Reynolds proceeds to 
offer a confused anecdote from Antwerp lore conflating Floris with 
his esteemed predecessor Quentin Metsys, he was correct in sug- 
gesting that Floris’s bee might function as a metonym for the artist’s 
creative process and its antique precedents, which were enshrined 
in tales of painterly virtuosity and the artist’s special abilities to de- 
ceive the senses.!?? Like the birds that pecked at Zeuxis’s grapes, 
the trompe-loeil curtain Parrhasius painted over his picture,! 
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FIGURE 1.14 
Detail of fig. 1.1 
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and the fly Giotto (1266-1337) added to the surface of his picture 
to deceive Cimabue (1240-1302),!°° Floris's bee hovers on the pic- 
ture plane, waiting for us to reach out and brush it away. Legends of 
such painterly deception abound in van Mander’s vivid biography 
of Floris, linking his skills and behavior to a venerable tradition of 
modern artists reenacting ancient tropes of deception as a demon- 
stration of their virtuosity and the mimetic properties of their art.!0° 

The prominent and over-sized bee in Floris's work also calls to 
mind specific values of hard work and skill that Floris may have 
wished for his audience to associate with his practice. An emblem of 
diligence, a quality frequently ascribed to northern artists, the bee 
also alludes to Seneca's well-known letter to Lucilius in which the 
artist's creative process is compared to the bee choosing pollen from 
different flowers to produce a distinctive honey. It is a fitting analogy 
for the cross-pollination at the core of Floris's approach to imitation 
and hybridity.'?7 As Seneca wrote: 


We too should imitate the bees; we should separate whatever 
we have gathered from diverse reading (for things held apart 
are better preserved), and then having carefully applied our in- 
tellect, we should mix those various sips into one taste, so that 
even if where it has been taken from appears, it will neverthe- 
less appear other than where it has been taken from. We see 
that nature does this in our bodies without any effort on our 
part.108 


This apian model for the creative process had become the core of 
Renaissance theories of invention.!°? Erasmus (1466-1536) elaborat- 
ed on this passage in his Dialogus Ciceronianus, citing Seneca’s diges- 
tive metaphor as a key to a positive understanding of emulation, and 
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Vasari invoked it again to describe Michelangelo’s pursuit of beauty. 
For Floris, selecting and combining sources was not restricted to a 
quest for beauty and balance. It was a way to solidify his artistic iden- 
tity and situate the singular hybridity and cosmopolitanism of his art 
within and beyond well-established criteria of judicious selection. 

The particular format of Floris’s signature in Fall of the Rebel 
Angels is noteworthy in itself: FF IV ET F 1554." With this alliterative 
double statement — Frans Floris invenit et fecit (invented and made 
it) — Floris consciously established his presence in this work by fore- 
grounding, somewhat unusually, his dual role as creator: both as the 
inventor who envisioned this image in his mind and as the painter 
responsible for the visceral process of giving form to these hybrid 
beings in paint. As this study illustrates, Floris, under the powerful 
influence of his teacher Lombard, became one of the first Antwerp 
painters to advertise the distinction between intellectual invention 
and manual labor in his art. He privileged a close bond between the 
inspired creative authorship of a work and its execution, in which 
members of his talented studio workshop - purportedly numbering 
120 individuals — would increasingly come to play a significant role. 

This study begins and ends in Antwerp. In between, it follows 
Floris's formative travels to Rome and other Italian centers, includ- 
ing Mantua and especially Genoa. It also exposes his more local- 
ized but equally significant incursions into artistic culture at the 
ecclesiastical court of Liége and, later in his life, the court city of 
Brussels, regional seat of Imperial power. Floris would cultivate illus- 
trious patrons within Antwerp and beyond, producing important re- 
ligious works as well as mythologies that were largely unprecedented 
in the history of Antwerp painting. The following chapters will ex- 
amine Floris's acute sensitivity to his patrons' ambitions alongside 
his technical innovations in the medium of paint, his revolutionary 
workshop structure, and his perceptive use of the print as a means 
to disseminate his inventions and fame. 

The final years of his life were profoundly affected by the 
Iconoclasm of 1566 and the outbreak of the Dutch Revolt. For Floris, 
I argue, the destruction of art, while shocking, also liberated en- 
ergies he strove to harness throughout his turbulent career as he 
turned increasingly to mythology and engaged more fully with the 
potentials of print publishing. Claiming extraordinary artistic li- 
cense, Floris unleashed his creativity to replace conventional nar- 
ratives of the history of northern art as a superficial, descriptive 
tradition with a new story that positioned Netherlandish painting 
as a technically and intellectually independent art suited to the new 
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demands for clarity and self-referentiality placed on images in an era 
of reform. 


Recovering Floris 


Despite his towering fame in the sixteenth century, Floris belongs to 
a chapter in the history of art that was deliberately effaced by subse- 
quent generations. When van Manderset out to write Floris’s biography 
in 1604, he saw the work of one of his most esteemed forebears — 
the teacher of many of his contemporaries — through the prism of 
the political and religious situation of the nascent Dutch Republic 
and its as yet unresolved struggle for independence." He and many 
other Dutch artists, particularly in Haarlem, would study Floris’s 
work, especially the many prints made from his designs by some of 
the leading engravers of the century, including Cornelis Cort (1533- 
78) and Philips Galle (1537-1612). Their innovative engravings, pub- 
lished by the entrepreneurial publishing firm of Hieronymus Cock’s 
Quatre Vents Press, remain one of the most innovative and durable 
aspects of Floris’s production and secure his international fame to 
this day. 

In both his Lives and his didactic treatise the Grond der edel vry 
schilder-const (Principles of the Noble, Free Painting), van Mander 
would explicitly prescribe copying Floris’s prints as an edifying activity 
for Netherlandish artists of his generation.!? Surviving works by such 
diverse artists as Cornelis van Haarlem (1562-1638), Bartholomeus 
Spranger (1546-1611), Cornelis Ketel (1548-1616), Jacques de Gheyn 
(1532-82), and Jan Harmensz. Muller (1571-1628) all testify to their 
attentive study of Floris’s art, and in particular the engravings made 
from his designs. By the seventeenth century, the prints made from 
Floris’s designs had also become the basis for works in a vast range 
of media, especially luxurious tapestries, forming a canon of imagery 
so well known it became detached from the identity of its creator.""* 

And yet this vision of Floris's art as mediated by prints is explicitly 
incomplete. Floris became virtually synonymous with mythology 
and allegory — the dominant modalities of his graphic oeuvre - to 
the exclusion of his once-vast religious production. While the effects 
of the Iconoclasm (discussed at the end of this book) played a role in 
physically removing Floris's religious art from the collective field of 
vision, his surviving religious paintings and even his religious prints 
were also deliberately overlooked in the formation of Netherlandish 
art history. From the perspective of the newly freed United Provinces 
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of the Netherlands in which van Mander wrote and painted, Floris’s 
sacred art belonged to an older, Habsburg, Catholic social and re- 
ligious order which had not yet been decisively overthrown. Its 
exclusion from the canon of “Dutch” art history became a political 
imperative tied to the ambitions of painters staking their authority 
in a Protestant republic. In contrast, Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640), 
working in an Antwerp that had returned to the Catholic, Habsburg 
fold, admired Floris's work and quoted his compositions, particular- 
ly his religious images, because they evoked the art of an earlier era 
before the outbreak of the Dutch Revolt permanently shattered the 
political and religious unity of Netherlandish society. Even Rubens's 
response to Floris appears muted, however, when compared to the 
artist's stature in his own lifetime. 

If Floris's art, and that of the generation of Netherlandish artists 
he trained, was badly damaged in the 1566 Iconoclasm, it was dealt 
a yet more powerful blow by generations of art historians who have 
failed to discern the deep cultural and spiritual resonance of Floris's 
work for his contemporaries. Indeed, the closer we come to under- 
standing Floris in context, the farther we diverge from the received 
image of him in art history. While Floris retained some of his celeb- 
rity in Antwerp and was praised as an innovator like Rubens, van 
Dyck, and Michiel Coxcie by the patriot Cornelis de Bie (1627-c. 1715) 
in his Gulden cabinet of 1662, outside Antwerp Floris's reputation di- 
minished considerably.“ During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, biographers tended to repeat what van Mander had writ- 
ten, and their texts have shaped standard accounts of Floris in sur- 
vey books to this day.” The Dutch painter and biographer Arnould 
van Houbracken (1660-1719) is a notable exception to this trend; he 
offered fresh insight into Floris’s Italian sources and a more favor- 
able assessment of his achievements." Yet the apparent novelty of 
his insights is the exception that proves the rule: it is safe to say that 
by the time of Floris's death, he was already sliding into obscurity, 
particularly outside the confines of Antwerp. 

At the end of the nineteenth century a new interest in Floris 
emerged as scholars including Kramm, Wurzbach, and Winkler 
sought to clarify his biography and oeuvre for entries in their 
encyclopedias.!*5 Within Antwerp, the archival research of F. J. van 
den Branden, followed by studies by Floris Prims, yielded new in- 
formation about Floris's biography and his work. They expanded 
knowledge of Floris in his local context, yet their work did not fun- 
damentally reshape his reputation.!? Moreover, in the nascent aca- 
demic field of art history, which was often in search of neat national 
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categories to serve modern myths of statehood, Floris was treated 
particularly harshly.!#° The rise of the Belgian nation and the re- 
discovery of the "Primitifs flamands" which coalesced in the famed 
1902 Bruges exhibition with its celebration of van Eyck, Memling 
(1430—94), and others, also saw Floris's exclusion from the history in 
which he had played such a pivotal role on at least two accounts. 
On the one hand, his art was deemed an intermediary step along 
the progression toward Rubens, the embodiment of Antwerp's 
seventeenth-century cosmopolitanism.!#! On the other hand, for art 
historians concerned with the definition of a "Flemish school" plot- 
ted on a trajectory from van Eyck to Bruegel, Floris, even more than 
Jan Gossaert (c. 1478-1532) before him, was seen to have abandoned 
the traditions of his own school for those of Italy, particularly those 
of Rome.!?? If this idea was tacitly advanced by Floris's total absence 
from the 1902 exhibition, it crystallized in the seminal writings of Max 
Friedlander. Friedlander presented the most thorough catalogue of 
Floris's painted oeuvre to date in his authoritative A/tniederlündische 
Malerei, yet treated him severely in his text, dismissing the artist's "in- 
organic style" while praising the "lone wolf" Pieter Bruegel the Elder. 
Bruegel effectively becomes the hero of the narrative, a development 
that continues to frame received understandings of the field.?? 

The destruction of so many of Floris's religious works and the dis- 
persal of so many of his painted mythologies continues to challenge 
any attempt at resuscitating his reputation and understanding his 
work. In her pioneering study of 1929, Dora Zuntz first endeavored 
to chart the course of Floris's stylistic development in relation to 
his sources.?^^ She arrived at a somewhat disjointed schema of 
four “groups” of paintings, outlining in no particular order his pos- 
sible contacts with Venetian art (especially Tintoretto, 1519-94), 
with Michelangelo and his Roman-Florentine followers (including 
Daniele da Volterra, 1509-66),75 with his own Netherlandish tra- 
dition, and finally with the relief-like style of Raphael's followers. 
Zuntz's analysis chimes with Friedrich Antal's study published in 
the same year. Rather than plot Floris's development against Italian 
precedents, though, Antal considered Floris's evolution in dialogue 
with Italian trends, charting what he saw as Floris's course from 
Raphaelesque classicism to a more “mannered” art based on the 
work of Raphael’s followers, chiefly Francisco Salviati (1510-63) and 
Perino del Vaga (1501-47).^9 Although chronology may not have 
supported all of Zuntz's and Antal's conclusions, their models em- 
brace the complexity and even eclecticism that continue to chal- 
lenge scholars of Floris's work. 
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Little was written again on Floris until 1975, when Carl Van de 
Velde published his monograph on the artist. Supported by an excel- 
lent catalogue raisonné and two hundred archival documents, Van 
de Velde’s narrative plots a careful course for Floris’s development. 
In early compositions, Floris’s figures are elongated, the pictorial 
space is shallow, horizontal, and closed, the horizon high, and the 
ground vertiginously steep. Colors are bright to the point of appear- 
ing harsh, and the distribution of light is jarringly uniform. Over the 
course of the next decade, Floris’s figures gain a new monumental- 
ity and plasticity, and gradually these tendencies give way to clari- 
fication of pictorial space and a better integration of figures with 
their surroundings. Imposing repoussoir figures create a new depth 
of space in his final paintings and in the drawings he produced for 
allegorical print cycles.!2” 

This book generally upholds the formal arc Van de Velde traced, 
although it resists some of the neat chronology Van de Velde identi- 
fied in Floris’s occasionally eclectic oeuvre. However, it parts ways 
from his model over the notion that Floris’s art underwent such 
radical and rapid transformations by following an autonomous, in- 
ternal process that was only marginally, infrequently, and superfi- 
cially affected by contact with other sources or political events.!28 By 
adopting a fuller methodological stance, the present study explores 
formal and socio-historical aspects of Floris's development in both 
local and international contexts while also attending to his evolving 
engagement with the political and religious struggles of his times. 

Only at the end of the twentieth century did art historians begin 
to reexamine the work of Netherlandish artists who travelled to Italy 
and reconsider the generations of painters before Rubens whose 
style reflected their geographic displacements. Their research ex- 
panded knowledge of artists' oeuvres and recovered many tal- 
ented painters from oblivion.7? Yet studies of these mid-century 
Netherlandish artists frequently upheld the methodology pioneered 
by Hoogewerff in the early twentieth century,!8° which inaccurate- 
ly described these painters as “Romanists” and defined their suc- 
cess almost exclusively in terms of the assimilation of Roman (or 
occasionally Venetian) models.! Without fully considering the 
cultural, historic, and spiritual values of their hybridity, let alone 
their varied circumstances and experiences in the North, studies 
of "Fiamminghi a Roma" (including the landmark 1995 exhibition of 
that title) tended to reinforce an image of these artists as somehow 


opposed to a vernacular culture embodied in figures like Bruegel 
the Elder.'82 
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CHAPTER 1 
Out of Bruegel’s Shadow 


By recovering the terms with which Floris’s contemporaries de- 
scribed his work, this study seeks to prove that for the period eye, 
Floris and Bruegel were seen as anything but opposites, and Floris’s 
own art could no more be reduced to his Italian experience than 
Bruegel’s to his skill at landscape.*? Bruegel the Elder is now the 
subject of a vast corpus of art-historical publication that almost 
completely dominates the study of sixteenth-century Netherlandish 
visual culture. Just in the last decade, more than a dozen book- 
length studies have shed new light on Bruegel, focusing on issues 
ranging from technical examinations of his paintings and prints to 
new investigations into his engagement with literature and rhetoric, 
history, philology, archeology, sociology, and ethnography.?^ These 
books alone make patent the need for a new study of Floris. 

While Floris appears with varying frequency in recent studies 
of Bruegel, he rarely emerges from Bruegel’s shadow — even when 
Bruegel’s own innovations were predicated on those of his elder 
and more established rival. Bruegel enters the present study as he 
entered Floris’s world: as one of several competitors whose careers 
developed in dialogue with Floris’s towering importance. Art history 
has falsely driven a wedge between these two masters. This book ar- 
gues that their competition and rivalry played out in a sophisticated 
artistic community that valued their differences as well as their simi- 
larities, from their handling of the oil medium to their expansive ap- 
proaches to artistic imitation. A crucial aim of the present study is 
to consider how Floris, an artist of international renown in his own 
day, could see his fortunes reversed and end up marginalized by a 
history he had helped to craft. By the twentieth century, Bruegel had 
become a household name and Floris was almost entirely forgotten. 
It was only among artists, poets, and historians concerned with the 
cultural identity of the new nation-state of Belgium that a fragment 
of Floris's stature was preserved.!?? The painter Henri Leys (1815-69), 
for example, would give Floris a heroic role in his historicizing im- 
ages of “Belgian” painters, celebrating the artist in two monumental 
canvases: Frans Floris Prepares Himself for the Festival of the Guild 
of Saint Luke of 1853 (fig. 1.15)!8° and The Workshop of Frans Floris of 
1868. Both present Floris as a local courtier and celebrity, attentive 
to his art and to the lavish pageantry associated with his elevated 
profession.!?? 

In his magisterial Histoire de Belgique (published in the first 
decades of the twentieth century), the Belgian historian Henri 
Pirenne would describe hybridity and diversity as the two Leitmotifs 
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FIGURE 1.15 Henri Leys, Frans Floris Prepares Himself for the Festival of the Guild of Saint Luke, 1853, oil on 





canvas, 66 x 9o cm, London, The Wallace Collection 
(photo: The Wallace Collection) 


linking the modern Belgian nation to its long history of cultural 
independence. In this context, the Belgian poet and critic Emile 
Verhaeren (1855-1916) may have shared in some of the disquiet 
Fromentin expressed before Floris’s work, yet for Verhaeren that 
sense of unease was a distinctive and abiding feature of a national 
tradition that he saw fulfilled in his own time in the work of James 
Ensor (1860-1949). Articulating a point of view that would have 
resonated with Floris and his contemporaries, Verhaeren con- 
tends that Floris's interest in Italy stemmed from a deep-seated 
desire to renew Flemish art and was in fact inseparable from his 
Netherlandish identity. As this study of Floris's life and work ar- 
gues, his visual heritage not only encompassed a diversity almost 
no other tradition could rival, but also drew force from that diver- 
sity as a defining feature of what it meant to be a northern artist in 
the early modern period.!°9 





CHAPTER 2 


A Portrait of the Artist: Floris’s Biography 
in Context 


Fall of the Rebel Angels is roughly contemporary with one of the most 
enduring portraits of Floris, an engraving made of him sometime in 
the early 1550s (fig. 2.1) by the Italian printmaker Giulio Bonasone. 
Most likely based on a self-portrait that Floris sent to Bonasone, 
this is the only known printed portrait of a sixteenth-century 
Netherlandish artist made by an Italian contemporary. Today Floris 
seems an unexpected outsider among Bonasone’s artist portraits, 
which include Raphael and Michelangelo. Yet the print’s Latin in- 
scription, engraved in lapidary letters as though carved in a stone 
parapet, speaks to Floris's reputation as the leading "Belgian" painter 
of his day. The engraving remains a powerful testament to the artist's 
lifelong engagement with Italian culture, to his early international 
fame, and to the role the graphic arts would play in constructing and 
securing his identity as a pictor doctus.! 

Closer to home, the Flemish sculptor Jan Symons struck a portrait 
medal of Floris in profile dated 1552 (fig. 2.2; fig. 2.3).? In the few sur- 
viving examples of this rare object, the reverse is difficult to discern, 
but it appears to show an owl, a distaff, and a burning lamp, which 
have been interpreted to mean that study and diligence permit the 
discovery of nature's secrets.? Whether Floris suggested this combi- 
nation of symbols or not, the notion that study and industriousness 
will lead to wisdom accords with what we can surmise of Floris's 
guiding principles and situates him squarely within a Netherlandish 
tradition that valued diligence as one of its defining features. The 
theme of diligence would endure in the verses accompanying what is 
perhaps the best known portrait of Floris, an engraving by Johannes 
Wierix (fig. 2.4) possibly based on a lost self-portrait. This engrav- 
ing was published in 1572 by Hieronymus Cock's widow Volcxken 
Diericx as part of a series of twenty-two portraits of northern artists, 
the Pictorum aliquot celebrium Germaniae Inferiois effigies (Effigies of 
some of the Painters of the Low Countries). The portraits were print- 
ed with Latin texts by the humanist Dominicus Lampsonius, one 
of Floris's most important poetic collaborators and a central figure 
in this study.* In his verses (examined in Chapter Ten) Lampsonius 
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Figure 2.2, detail 
Jan Symons, Frans Floris, 


aged 32, 1552 
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Rijksmuseum, Rijksprentenkabinet, RP-P-1955-476 
(photo: Rijksmuseum) 
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FIGURE 2.2 FIGURE 2.3 

Jan Symons, Frans Floris, Reverse of fig. 2.2, depicting a lamp, 
aged 32, 1552, lead, diam. 76.5 mm, owl, and distaff 

inscribed FRANCISCVS FLORIS (photo © Museum aan de Stroom, 
PICTOR AE.XXXII 1552, Antwerp, Antwerp) 

Oudheidkundige Musea, Vleeshuis, 

inv. AA 0051 


(photo 9 Museum aan de Stroom, 


Antwerp) 


FIGURE 2.4 

Johannes Wierix, Frans Floris, 1572, engraving, 

220 x 133 mm, from: Pictorum aliquot celebrium Germaniae 
Inferioris Effigies (Antwerp: Aux Quatre Vents, 1572), plate 
22, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, Rijksprentenkabinet, RP-P- 
OB-67.056 

(photo: Rijksmuseum) 
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accords the recently deceased Floris pride of place as the final paint- 
er in the series, using his likeness to culminate an illustrious succes- 
sion of artists that begins with Hubert and Jan van Eyck, the revered 
inventors of the oil technique.°® 

In 1550, several years before Bonasone and Symons made their 
portraits of Floris, the artist acquired his first house, Het Hoeftjser 
(the Horseshoe), situated in Antwerp’s fashionable Meir. This home 
and a second, even grander one he adorned with a painted facade 
representing his artistic theory (discussed in Chapter Eleven) stood 
as unmistakable signs of his success. According to Karel van Mander, 
who studied with some of Floris’s first pupils and consulted with 
other members of the workshop,® the master would hold court at 
home, hosting a lively, if at times boisterous, community in which 
artists, burgers, humanists, and aristocrats mingled, drank, discussed 
politics and religion, and debated the qualities of modern art. Floris 
was considered an authority with “great insight and judgment on 
whatever topic about which people came to speak with him, be it 
concerning spiritual things or relating to philosophy or poetic mat- 
ter or whatever.” Through his art and his erudition, he occupied a 
central position in a community that came to be defined by its resis- 
tance to foreign or Habsburg domination, and, for many, by its defi- 
ance of the Roman Catholic Church’s authority. Van Mander counts 
among Floris’s distinguished guests the Counts of Egmont and Horn, 
leaders of the Dutch Revolt who would famously lose their heads for 
defying King Philip 11. Whether or not Floris shared their opinions, 
his fate was bound up in their cause. 


A Family of Artists 


This chapter examines Floris’s early biography in the context of his 
expansive social network. It looks at his relationship with his broth- 
ers, especially the architect and sculptor Cornelis Floris, and con- 
siders his interaction with early teachers, and his emergence in the 
bustling metropolis of Antwerp before turning to examine his for- 
mative experience studying with Lambert Lombard in Liége. Floris’s 
connection to Lambert Lombard, the subject of the latter half of this 
chapter, set him apart from other Netherlandish artists of his gen- 
eration and provides unparalleled insight into his development in 
a crucible of self-conscious artistic innovation. It also establishes a 
context for his trip to Italy, which built on important precedents that 
previous Netherlandish artists, including Lombard, had established 
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on their travels to Rome. What emerges from the narrative of Floris’s 
life, as revealed in documentary sources and in his work, is his ex- 
ceptional degree of agency in fashioning his own artistic identity, 
from parting ways with family tradition by choosing to be a painter, 
to embracing an intellectual approach to art that would resonate 
powerfully with the ambitions and aspirations of his viewing public. 

Born in either 1519 or 1520 to a family of Antwerp artists who 
traced their origins to the court city of Brussels, Floris was the sec- 
ond of four children of Cornelis I Floris and Margareta Goos, who re- 
sided in a house called De Steenrots (The Rock) located in Antwerp’s 
Steenhouwersvest, or Stonecutters’ Street.? The location and name 
of the house speak to the family’s longstanding involvement with 
the three-dimensional arts. Cornelis 1, the paterfamilias of this am- 
bitious clan, was a stonecutter of some renown.? He appears to have 
adopted the name "Floris" to embellish the family's fairly common 
surname de Vriendt with an attractive, international appellation 
evoking associations with flowers. This rebranding calls to mind the 
many Netherlandish humanists who assumed a Latin-sounding nom 
de plume as a mark of distinction and sign of membership in a rari- 
fied, erudite world. Frans Floris's eldest brother Cornelis 11 (hereaf- 
ter: Cornelis) followed in his father's footsteps as a sculptor and also 
distinguished himself as an architect. Among other projects, he de- 
signed Antwerp's new City Hall, the trading house of the Hanseatic 
League, and probably helped plan Frans's second home.!? 

For Antwerp's viewing public and for the many foreigners who vis- 
ited or resided in that cosmopolitan metropolis, the Floris brothers 
were transforming the visual landscape of their city — on its streets, 
in its churches, and in its homes - with architecture and images that 
projected modernity and novelty. While the term "Floris style" is gen- 
erally associated with Cornelis's decorative idiom and in particular 
with its endurance in Scandinavian countries," it is clear that Cornelis 
and Frans both actively fashioned modern and highly recognizable 
personal styles that rapidly gained traction in their home city and 
elsewhere. Cornelis and Frans Floris would collaborate on several ex- 
tremely prestigious projects to bring the most modern Netherlandish 
painting and sculpture into some of the region's venerable churches. 
At times, they appear to have been called upon separately for new 
artworks that contributed to the general renewal of the visual land- 
scape of a given site. For instance, the main church in the wealthy 
town of Zoutleeuw boasted both important paintings by Frans and 
an imposing tabernacle by Cornelis as examples of the cutting- 
edge tastes of the town's well-heeled patrons (see Chapter Seven). 
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At other times, they were explicitly commissioned to work to- 
gether on single installations, including a well-documented commis- 
sion for a sculpted and painted altarpiece in the Collegiate Church 
(now Cathedral) of Sainte-Gudule in Brussels.^ That project was 
never completed, yet the documents surrounding the commission 
survive and give insight into the brothers’ status in the region and 
the desirability of their art. In 1558, Sainte-Gudule’s chapter called 
upon Frans and Cornelis Floris to modernize the royal Chapel of the 
Holy Sacrament, a primary cult site for the veneration of a miracu- 
lous fourteenth-century host.? The Chapel boasted an important 
royal pedigree, having been built by the last court orders of Margaret 
of Austria and completed in an ornate, Brabantine Gothic style by 
the architect Rombout 11 Keldermans (c. 1460-1531) in 1522.4 Mary 
of Hungary, an important patron of artists including Titian, took par- 
ticular interest in this cult and instructed her architect Lodewijk van 
Bodeghem (1470-1540) to reduce the ornament of the chapel so as to 
give it an appearance less antithetical to the new, "antique" style then 
in vogue.! The chapel was again renewed by Pieter van Wyenhove 
between 1548 and 1552.16 It was following this transformation that the 
Floris brothers were called upon to modernize further this important 
royal chapel. Their sculpted and painted ensemble would have com- 
pleted the redecoration of this space in an allantica idiom, creating a 
striking visual contrast with the overall architecture of the Brabantine 
Gothic church and with the earlier royal interventions into this spe- 
cific chapel, which included Habsburg commissions of stained glass 
windows from the court painters Bernaert van Orley (1487/91-1541) 
and Michiel Coxcie (1499-1592) depicting members of the dynasty." 

On 5 August 1558, the knight Aert van den Heetvelde and the 
priest Joos van der Schueren gave an account of traveling to Frans 
Floris's home in Antwerp - then located in the Meir - to inspect the 
designs for this project. Apparently pleased with what they saw, they 
invited the Floris brothers to Brussels, where they were accorded 
celebrity status and wined, dined, and entertained along with their 
wives at the Church's expense.!? For reasons still unknown this proj- 
ect did not come to fruition. Yet, the prospect of working in such 
a prominent ecclesiastical space was a considerable honor, and it 
may have secured Frans Floris's entrée into the court city's elevated 
circles. It was probably around this time that Floris was admitted to 
the Brotherhood of the Holy Cross of the Church of Saint Jacques- 
sur-Coudenberg in Brussels? This prestigious church, attached 
to the royal Coudenberg Palace, sat just up the hill from Antoine 
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Perrenot de Granvelle’s stately home, which was already decorated 
with important religious paintings commissioned from Floris.2° 

Both Cornelis and Frans Floris traveled to Italy for extended peri- 
ods of study, although Cornelis’s trip in the mid-1530s was cut short 
by news of their father’s death on 17 September 1538, after which 
he returned to Antwerp.? It appears that Cornelis and Lambert 
Lombard were in Rome at the same time. While there is no proof 
they met there, it could be that Cornelis first put Frans into contact 
with Lombard, thereby setting his brother on a quest for artistic in- 
novation that would ultimately distinguish him from the rest of his 
family and from other Antwerp painters of his generation. Floris’s 
visit to Lombard’s workshop (discussed at length below) preceded 
his travels to Italy, which must have lasted for several years in the 
mid-1540s. Although the precise date of his return to Antwerp is un- 
known, by the time Frans Floris married Clara Boudewijns in the 
Church of Saint James on 29 October 1547, he had already begun to 
paint Raphaelesque pictures including his Holy Family with Saint 
John the Baptist (fig. 4.2; cat. P.1). Floris’s wife Clara Boudewijns fig- 
ures prominently in van Mander’s biography, although her role is 
largely reduced to that of a sharp-tongued caricature demanding 
ever more opulent dwellings from her intractable husband. Only 
after Floris’s death does she frequently appear in archival sources, 
dealing with some of the lingering consequences of his debts and his 
failure to deliver on large commissions.?” 

In addition to Cornelis and Frans, two younger brothers also 
achieved local and international fame for their work in different 
media. Jacques or Jacob Floris (1524-81), excelled as a stained-glass 
painter and designer of grotesques, many of which were translated 
into engravings published by Hans Liefrinck and by Hieronymus 
Cock’s Quatre Vents Press alongside numerous designs by Frans 
Floris and a few by Cornelis Floris. In 1567, Jacques was named official 
stained glass painter of Antwerp. In that capacity, he was called on in 
1569 to restore many of the windows damaged by the Iconoclasm in 
the Church of Saint Jacques, his family's parish church, and in 1576 
he repaired the City Hall windows designed by Cornelis and broken 
in the Spanish Fury. He would later train the painter Pieter Vlerick 
(1539-81), although little is known of Jacques’ late work.?? 

Another Floris brother, Jan Floris (c. 1524-67), succeeded as an 
accomplished ceramicist. Philip 11 of Spain invited Jan to be his mas- 
ter of azulejos (glazed pottery) at Talavera de la Reina in Castile.?4 
Although none of his early work in Antwerp is known to survive, 
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many projects in Spain have been attributed to him. A set of ceram- 
ics signed with what appears to be his monogram and dated 1559 
in the church at Palencia reveal his interest in the same grotesque 
forms for which his brothers Cornelis and Jacques achieved fame. 
Jan is later documented working in Madrid, producing tile decora- 
tions for the Prado and Alcazar palaces and the monastery of the 
Descalzos, although nothing remains of these projects.?° 

That the Floris brothers considered themselves artists, rather 
than craftsmen, is attested to by their acceptance into the Antwerp 
Guild of Saint Luke, which historically had been reserved for painters. 
Jan was the first ceramicist registered in the Guild’s ranks. In a well- 
documented episode, Cornelis, upon his return from Italy in 1539, 
opted to join the Guild of Saint Luke rather than the Four Crowned 
Heads, the traditional guild of the stonecutters, which he apparently 
considered too mechanical for the elevated status he envisioned for 
his profession. The Floris brothers’ ambitions were closely related 
to those of the Guild, which projected an increasingly cosmopoli- 
tan self-image and sought a degree of prestige befitting a learned 
academy.^?/ Even in van Mander’s day, it was believed that Frans 
Floris initially worked as a sculptor or stone-cutter within the estab- 
lished métier of his family, possibly engraving copper tombstones,?5 
and that he made a conscious decision to become a painter. Given 
his family's social ambitions, there may be some truth to this anec- 
dote. It recalls many other familiar "artist legends," but it also serves 
to underscore the notion that Frans chose painting at least in part 
because of its virtuous reputation.?? Floris’s own sons continued in 
their father's line of work, and his eldest, Frans the Younger, settled 
in Italy, where he married and worked as a miniature painter.?? 

In 1549, the year Floris made his spectacular public debut with 
the arch he designed for the Habsburg triumphal entry, the Guild 
commissioned a ceremonial drinking vessel known as the pocu- 
lum hilaritatis, or cup of lightheartedness, to be used at their 
gatherings.?! This luxurious cup, now sadly lost, was made of pre- 
cious metals befitting its importance and was ornamented with 
roundels depicting Apelles, Zeuxis, Raphael, and, significantly, 
Dürer, linking the most excellent artists from antiquity and modern 
times and from Italy and the North. As an object ensconced in the 
Guild's rituals, the cup was designed to showcase models for Antwerp 
painters, who drew inspiration from its mix of historic and contem- 
porary exemplars as they imbibed the potent drink of divine inspi- 
ration from the adorned vessel. Through their participation in the 
ceremonial life of the Guild of Saint Luke, Frans and Cornelis, like 
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other artists, not only drank from this vessel, but also came to play 
important roles in the activities of local Rederijkers or Rhetoricians 
by designing scenery, costumes, and commemorative albums. These 
literary circles, organized into groups such as the Violieren (Violet, 
the artists’ chamber), performed vernacular plays rich in classical 
allusion — and, with increasing frequency, heretical or seditious con- 
tent that invited political suppression.?? 

The rising status of the Antwerp Painters' Guild reflects larger 
currents in a city that had become a focal point for cultural and ar- 
tistic exchange in northern Europe.?? The hub of a vast mercantile 
network, Antwerp overtook its early rivals Bruges and Ghent to be- 
come the region's economic capital and home to trading posts from 
many other nations. Floris, whose family had moved to Antwerp 
from Brussels, was born into a cosmopolitan environment and prof- 
ited from his city's growing sophistication. He was also able to culti- 
vate ties to international trading communities such as the Genoese, 
whose powerful banking families had an established tradition of 
patronizing northern artists. The 1531 opening of the Nieuwe Beurs 
(fig. 2.5), the largest international exchange at the time, is a po- 
tent symbol of the increasingly close connection between the con- 
sumption and trade of art and other commodities. It combined 
the functions of an exchange and luxury goods market under one 
roof, housing northern Europe's first year-round art market, the 
Schilderspand, in the upper gallery.?* 

For all its worldliness and ostensible success, however, painting 
in Antwerp in the 1530s had entered what Paul Philippot has rightly 
termed a crisis?» Without a leading figure or independent vision, 
Antwerp artists failed to develop an effective response to the over- 
powering dominance of the Italian figural tradition, spread through- 
out Europe through artistic migration and the increasing mobility of 
objects such as prints. Floris became acutely aware of the discrepancy 
between Antwerp's commercial globalism and its relative artistic stag- 
nation. Antwerp's painters adhered to familiar styles and motifs with 
comparatively little innovation. Even the city's printmakers, who served 
as a conduit for new imagery from Italy, failed to achieve a degree of 
technical sophistication to rival the achievements of their German 
forebears or the more recent successes of Italian publishing houses like 
those of Antonio Salamanca and Antoine Lafreri in Rome.*° 

Thus, Floris emerged as the leading figure in a new generation 
of Antwerp artists who placed rivalry with the Italian figural tradi- 
tion at the center of their work. They would foster and in turn ben- 
efit from the rise of professional engravers and local publishers who 
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FIGURE 2.5 

Pieter van der Borcht, The 
Antwerp Beurs, founded 1531, 
C. 1565, etching, 

236 x 325 mm, Antwerp, 
Stedelijke Prentenkabinet, 
PK.OP.11554 | 111/B.338 
(photo: Stedelijk 


Prentenkabinet) 
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FIGURE 2.6 

Pieter Coecke van Aelst, 
The Last Supper, 1531, oil on 
panel, 75 x 82 cm, Brussels, 
Musées royaux des Beaux- 
Arts 

(photo © KIK-IRPA, 


Brussels) 
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disseminated their designs internationally by taking advantage of 
the city’s role as a hub for global commerce. In Floris’s youth, the 
Antwerp art market and its flourishing trade in new pictorial sub- 
jects was dominated by easel paintings made on speculation by art- 
ists whose names were less important than their ability to repeat 
favored motifs with minimal variation.?" From the outset, Floris dis- 
tanced himself from this mechanical approach to painting, fashion- 
ing his identity as a learned artist in a manner unlike all but a very 
few of his Netherlandish predecessors. 


Innovating the Tradition 


As Carl Van de Velde has suggested, it is likely that one of Floris’s 
first teachers was the painter, tapestry designer, and publisher 
Pieter Coecke van Aelst (1502-50).38 Although information is only 
extant regarding Coecke’s apprentices in the 1540s — Bruegel the 
Elder was probably among them”? — it is likely that Floris may have 
passed through Coecke's studio in the late 1530s.4° Floris would 
have gravitated to Coecke for his skills and celebrity as well as for 
the fact that he had traveled to Italy and served at court. Like Jan 
van Hemessen, the Master of the Female Half-Lengths, and the 
Brunswick Monogrammist, Coecke found new solutions reconcil- 
ing the heritage of Antwerp mannerism with the art of the Italian 
Renaissance and produced such popular works as The Last Supper 
(fig. 2.6) that was frequently copied in the North.*! As early as 1534, 
Coecke attained the coveted status of Imperial Painter. He was also 
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known as “librarian to his Imperial Majesty,” holding a dual status 
that reflected both his artistic skill and his erudition. Coecke’s repu- 
tation set him apart from other Netherlandish artists whom Floris 
might have encountered, especially Joos van Cleve (c. 1485-1541), the 
other major painter active following the death of Quentin Metsys 
in 1530. Van Cleve also received important commissions, notably for 
royal portraits, yet remained a market-driven painter with a large 
workshop replicating his inventions.^? 

Having trained in the workshop of Bernaert van Orley in Brussels,^? 
Coecke undoubtedly knew Raphael’s cartoons for the tapestries of 
the Acts of the Apostles, commissioned by Leo x. These included the 
Blinding of Elymas (fig. 2.7), which arrived in the Brussels workshop 
of the weaver Pieter van Aelst 111 in 1515.44 Coecke may also have 
met Tommaso Vincidor, Raphael’s Bolognese assistant who traveled 





FIGURE 2.7 Raphael, Blinding of Elymas (The Conversion of the Proconsul), c. 1515, gouache on paper mounted 


on canvas, 340 x 450 cm, London, Victoria and Albert Museum, on loan from the collection of Her 
Majesty the Queen 
(photo: Victoria and Albert Museum, London) 
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north in 1520 to oversee the weaving of a second papal commission, 
the Scuola Nuova, bringing with him new methods of workshop co- 
ordination based on Raphael’s model.*° In addition to his work as 
a painter, van Orley designed monumental tapestry cycles, includ- 
ing the Foundation of Rome (1524) and Battle of Pavia (1531) series 
for Charles v. Coecke built upon his teacher’s substantial advances 
in the venerable tradition of elite Flemish tapestry design, com- 
bining historical skills and a minute attention to detail with a new 
monumentality and heroic narrative treatment reflecting contact 
with Raphael's late style.^9 Coecke's innovations and interests are 
discernable in Floris's early oeuvre. In his unsigned The Judgment 
of Solomon (fig. 4.6; cat. P.6), for instance, Floris experimented with 
the use of changeant colors and a shallow, stage-like space evocative 
of the tapestry cartoons Coecke designed. The dynamic, energetic 
composition calls to mind Coecke's response to Raphael's figural 
idiom, featuring dramatic foreshortenings and a creative appeal to 
the classical orders of architecture similar to those in the Blinding 
of Elymas.^? 

Another factor that distinguished Coecke and would in turn in- 
fluence Floris was his direct exposure to Italian art. Coecke's for- 
mative trip to Italy has usually been situated around 1525, before 
he was fully established in Antwerp.*® Recently, however, Annik 
Born has argued that Coecke did not spend time in Italy until 1535, 
after his return from Constantinople. According to Georg Braun 
(1572) and van Mander (1604), Coecke had been sent there two 
years earlier to prepare cartoons for a set of tapestries that Willem 
Dermoyen, the leading weaver of Brussels, hoped the Turkish em- 
peror Süleyman the Magnificent would commission.?? On his re- 
turn from Constantinople, Coecke may have joined the retinue of 
Charles v; first in Tunis, where he would have collaborated with the 
tapestry designer and etcher Jan Vermeyen to create cartoons com- 
memorating that conquest for Charles v,°° and then in Italy, where 
he would have witnessed the triumphal entries of the Emperor into 
Naples in November 1535 and into Rome the following Easter.°! 

Whether or not this revision to Coecke's itinerary is correct, it 
accurately emphasizes a turning point in Coecke's style that was of 
particular importance to Floris’s own development. After the 1530s, 
Coecke's work possesses greater monumentality, an increasingly 
sophisticated treatment of plane and space, and a new focus on 
the theatrical display of classical architecture. These changes were 
manifest initially in his work as tapestry designer, especially in po- 
litical allegories such as The Story of Paul and The Seven Deadly Sins 
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(purchased by the regent Mary of Hungary). These works reveal 
Coecke’s profound knowledge of Giulio Romano’s narrative frescoes 
in Palazzo Te, the pleasure villa of Federico Gonzaga at Mantua, and 
confirm in turn his credentials as an artist capable of working in an 
antique idiom widely associated with Habsburg triumphalism.*? 
Even more exceptional is Coecke’s support of the publication of 
two important treatises on antique and Renaissance architecture: 
Vitruvius’s Die Inventie der Colommen (based on Cesare Cesariano’s 
commentaries of 1521), and sumptuous editions of Sebastiano 
Serlio’s Fourth Book of Architecture, which Coecke published through 
his close friend Cornelis Grapheus (Scribonius) in 1539 just two years 
after its first printing in Italy.5? Grapheus, who like Coecke came 
from the village of Aelst, was intimately involved in supporting these 
projects. They represented an important advance over the only other 
treatise that had been brought forth in Antwerp hitherto: his own 
abbreviated and annotated translation of Pomponius Gauricus's De 
Sculptura, published by his brother Johannes Grapheus in 1528.54 

Coecke, as peintre ordinaire de Charles-Quint et de la reine de 
Hongrie, came to view architecture and design as vehicles to ame- 
liorate art in the Low Countries and to elevate his status. Again col- 
laborating with Grapheus, Coecke would play a role — though its 
precise nature is still not certain — in another seminal achievement 
of Netherlandish visual culture (see Chapter Three): the 1549 entry 
into Antwerp of Charles v and Philip 11 with sumptuous festivity 
that for a brief time would transform the town into a Renaissance 
city.?? Even before that, as early as 1542, the Antwerp council had 
openly acknowledged Coecke's importance to the city's artistic life 
by offering to subsidize his rent, a gesture of honor extended only to 
exceptional artists such as Dürer, who had been presented the same 
courtesy two decades earlier but declined the offer to return home 
to Nuremberg.°® 


Lambert Lombard as Teacher and Theorist 


Floriss encounter with Lambert Lombard (fig. 2.8 cat. P.66) was a 
watershed event in his career, shaping his practice and outlook on 
his profession. We have seen that Cornelis Floris may have facili- 
tated contact with Lombard, although at least one other Antwerp 
painter from the Coecke workshop - the painter Willem Key (1520- 
68) — would also travel to Liége to study with Lombard several years 
later.?" It is telling that both Floris and Key were accomplished artists 
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FIGURE 2.8 Frans Floris (?), Lambert Lombard, c. 1555, oil on panel, 77 x 64 cm, Liege, Musée de l'art wallon 


(photo © KIK-IRPA, Brussels) 
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who traveled to Liége out of intellectual motivations rather than for 
formal apprenticeships. Lombard’s expansive interests — ranging 
from numismatics and philosophy to ancient history, archeology, 
and philology — reveal a level of cultural awareness unique among 
contemporary Netherlandish artists. He left an indelible mark on his 
pupils, most notably on Frans Floris, the only Lombard acolyte to 
travel on to Italy after his “apprenticeship” with this master teacher.°® 

Previous scholars have downplayed the importance of Floris's 
encounter with Lombard or sought to confine its significance to 
Floris's sojourn in Liége, but this study posits the opposite.°? Their 
brief time together was transformational, and their teacher-pupil 
relationship evolved into a close, abiding friendship that situated 
them at the center of a local circle of humanists and artists deeply 
concerned with the future of Netherlandish art. Lombard not only 
introduced Floris to an intellectual approach to art that was novel 
in the Low Countries at the time, but also to a circle of young artists 
who cared about the history of Netherlandish art, its present condi- 
tion and future direction, and in particular its relationship with the 
achievements of the Italian Renaissance.9? Floris, who conceived of 
an enterprise far larger than Lombard's modest studio, would ulti- 
mately reject his teacher's coolly classicizing style and fixation on 
the antique even as he came to personify the model of the erudite 
artist that Lombard advocated. 

No archival documents attest to Floris's time with Lombard at the 
Cour d'Avroy, the episcopal court of Liége, but the visit must have oc- 
curred in the summer or autumn of 1539, one year before Floris was 
received as Master in the Antwerp painters' guild and prior to his 
departure for Italy. Fortunately we are exceptionally well informed 
about Lombard's art and theories because, unlike any Netherlandish 
artist before him, he left substantial literary traces illuminating his ex- 
periences and artistic theories. First we have Lampsonius’s Lamberti 
Lombardi ... Vita (fig. 2.9), published by the numismatist and fellow 
Lombard-pupil Hubert Goltzius (1526-83) in Bruges in 1565 under 
the aegis of their mutual friend Abraham Ortelius (1527-98), also an 
admirer of both Lombard's and Floris's work.®! In addition to this 
short treatise, Lombard himself addressed a letter to Giorgio Vasari 
in which he elaborated on his theories and set out a model for the 
history and development of modern art differing considerably from 
Vasari's schema.5? Lampsonius included this letter with one of his 
own and sent both with a manuscript copy of his Vita of Lombard to 
Vasari in 1565.63 Although composed toward the end of Lombard's 
life and in the final years of Floris's active career, these documents — 
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FIGURE 2.9 
Lambert Suavius (?), Lambert 
Lombard, frontispiece to: 
Dominicus Lampsonius, Lamberti 
Lombardi ... Vita ... (Bruges: Hubert 
Goltzius, 1565), Cambridge, 
Houghton Library, Harvard College 
Library 
(photo: Harvard College Library) 
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together with Lombard’s vast corpus of drawings and print designs, 
and to a lesser degree his problematic painted oeuvre — give unique 
insight into Floris’s training and evolving practice in the context of 
what Walter Melion has rightly identified as the origins of a highly 
self-aware Netherlandish artistic tradition.64 

Through Lombard, Floris would come to consider his achieve- 
ments as part of a collective enterprise that began sometime 
around 1500.65 To remedy the apparent stagnation of northern art, 
Netherlandish painters began to seek inspiration from abroad, par- 
ticularly from Italy and specifically from Rome, which had long held 
a privileged position as the center of Western culture. Lombard 
would impart this vision to Floris, who in turn would come to per- 
ceive his encounter with Italian visual culture as part of the progres- 
sive artistic and spiritual enlightenment of his region. Van Mander 
reports that when Floris was once asked to reflect upon the history 
of Netherlandish art, he described Jan van Scorel (1495-1562) as the 
“lantern-bearer and path-maker" who opened the way to the current 
flourishing of the visual arts in the Low Countries.99 A humanist 
painter who had resided in the Vatican Belvedere as keeper of its 
collection of antiquities under the brief papacy of Adrian v1 in 1522- 
23, van Scorel paired his admiration for antique and contemporary 
Italian art with reverence for his northern tradition. He manifest- 
ed the latter most famously when he was called upon to clean and 
restore the Ghent Altarpiece of the van Eycks in 1550.5" Van Scorel's 
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own paintings, such as the Presentation in the Temple (fig. 2.10), are 
also indicative of this dual admiration. They celebrate a confedera- 
tion of Italian form, and Raphaelesque models in particular, with the 
detailed, descriptive qualities of northern oil painting.95 

Floris's supposed comment that van Scorel first "opened the eyes" 
of Netherlandish artists to the "essence of the best manner or ap- 
pearance of our art" may seem paradoxical. How could the "essence" 
of Netherlandish art be revealed through travel to Italy and through 
respect for the artistic heritage of the North? And why were those 
who made the pilgrimage to the Eternal City best able to “open the 
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FIGURE 2.10 
Jan van Scorel, Presentation 
in the Temple, c. 1530, oil on 
panel, 117 x 85 cm, Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
inv. 6161 
(photo: KHM- 


Museumsverband) 





FIGURE 2.11 


Jan de Beer, Adoration of the 


Magi, c. 1520, oil on panel, 
central panel: 156 x 123 cm, 
wings: 156 x 58 cm, Milan, 
Pinacoteca Brera 


(photo: ArtStor) 
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eyes" of northern artists to the truest expression of their tradition's 
distinctive values and history? The answers to these questions lie in 
the complex cultural and social conditions of the Netherlandish hu- 
manist community in which Floris matured: specifically the loose 
association of scholars, artists, and powerful patrons that formed 
around Lombard, its eloquent spokesman. 

When Floris arrived in Liége, Lombard had just returned from Rome 
following earlier travels to centers of artistic production in the North 
that deepened his perspective on the history of Netherlandish art. His 
experiences both in the Low Countries and in Italy would establish 
a precedent for Floris’s own travels a decade later. However, before 
Lombard ever set foot in Italy he formed in his mind an ideal image 
of Italian art, chiefly through prints and contact with painters who 
had been there before him. Serving both his powerful patron Érard 
de la Marck (1472-1538), Prince Bishop of Liège, and his own curios- 
ity, Lombard began training with a painter whom Lampsonius sim- 
ply called "Ursus" — either Arnold or Jan de Beer (beer meaning bear, 
or "ursus" in Latin), both leading painters of the so-called Antwerp 
Mannerist idiom. Their cluttered, decentralized compositions fused 
late Gothic syntax with superficial quotations from Italian prints, as 
exemplified by Jan de Beer's Adoration of the Magi (fig. 2.11), one of 
the few signed paintings by a known painter working in this idiom.9? 

Despite the popularity of these works, Lombard began to feel 
disillusioned with current artistic practice in the Low Countries. As 
he would write in his letter to Vasari, he believed that Jan van Eyck 
and Rogier van der Weyden deserved credit for "opening the eyes" of 
their viewers to the possibilities of color. Yet, he faulted them for try- 
ing to describe in exacting detail the world as they saw it. Deceiving 
the eye into believing the possibilities of descriptive representation, 
they emphasized appearance over substance. Their example gave 
rise to generations of painters whose works were increasingly deriva- 
tive and superficial. These so-called Antwerp mannerists, heirs to the 
founders of the Netherlandish tradition of Jan and Hubert van Eyck, 
continued to produce images with an extraordinary degree of detail 
and seductively rich colors permitted by the oil medium. But Lombard 
lamented their art lacked substance. In his view, it emphasized the 
treatment of surface and empty, anecdotal details that pleased 
the eye but offered little intellectual or spiritual nourishment."? 

In search of a more elevated and fulfilling approach to art, 
Lombard found his way to Jan Gossaert. The artist was then resid- 
ing at Middleburg after the death of his patron Philip of Burgundy 
(1464-1524), bastard son of Philip the Bold, admiral of the imperial 
navy, and later Bishop of Utrecht. Although no documents confirm 
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FIGURE 2.12 

Jan Gossaert, Neptune and 
Amphitrite, 1516, oil on panel, 
188 x 124 cm, Berlin, 
Gemäldegalerie 

(photo: Preussischer 


Kulturbesitz) 





this visit to Gossaert, there is little reason to doubt the veracity of 
Lampsonius’s narrative. By 1525, when Lombard would have vis- 
ited him, Gossaert’s reputation rested on his important religious 
works such as the lost altarpiece for the abbey at Middleburg, as 
well as his mythological paintings including his famous Neptune 
and Amphitrite of 1516 (fig. 2.12), for which there was very limited 
precedent in the North.” In addition to his coveted status at court 
and innovative approach to painting, Gossaert had also recently 
undertaken a journey that would pave the way for Lombard and 
Floris after him. He traveled to Italy on a mission of goodwill from 
Margaret of Austria to Pope Julius 11, arriving in the Eternal City on 
14 January 1509.” 

Like many ultramontane humanists of his day, Gossaert's stance 
toward Rome was ambivalent.” He largely “looked through" the 
city's more recent art and focused his attention on its antique cul- 
ture instead.’* Gossaert's surviving drawings such as his study of the 
Colosseum and The Spinario, boots, helmets, and lions’ heads (fig. 2.13) 
betray a highly selective approach to what Rome had to offer young 
artists. His drawings represent antiquities, or occasionally objects of 
contemporary life such as costumes that also appear to be ancient ar- 
tifacts standing in for the unchanged customs of local inhabitants."* 
But, as Nicole Dacos has observed, his studies reveal surprisingly 
little interest in the major contemporary projects underway in 1509, 
including Raphael's commission to decorate the Vatican Stanze, the 
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FIGURE 2.13 

Jan Gossaert, The Spinario, 
boots, helmets, and lions’ 
heads, 1509, pen and 
brown ink, 260 x 202 mm, 
Leiden, Prentenkabinet der 
Rijksuniversiteit, inv. 
PK-T-AW-1041 

(photo: Leiden University 
Library) 
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beginnings of Michelangelo’s Sistine ceiling, or even the earlier dec- 
oration of the Chapel by leading artists of the Quattrocento, includ- 
ing Sandro Botticelli, Cosimo Rosselli, and Domenico Ghirlandaio."9 
Rather, guided by his learned patron, Gossaert focused on study- 
ing genuine ancient objects as well as the slightly outmoded art of 
the Quattrocento, including works by Luca Signorelli and Jacopo 
Ripanda, who had recently completed a cycle of densely populated 
all'antica history paintings for the Palazzo dei Conservatori.”” 
Gossaert's attention to ancient art, his propensity to enliven the 
antiquities he drew, and his singular focus on ornamental detail and 
surface patterns at the expense of monumentality all register his es- 
trangement from these objects.’® Ruins of a distant past, the antiqui- 
ties appear on the page as fragments, as relics of a lost civilization 
separated from Gossaert's world by the divide of centuries.”? Scholars 
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frequently relate Gossaert’s drawings to his patron's interest in antiq- 
uity, citing a passage in which Philip of Burgundy's court chronicler 
Gerard Geldenhouwer states "nothing pleased | Philip] more in Rome 
than studying the ancient monuments that Jan Gossaert depicted for 
him."*? On the one hand, this passage reflects the historical moment 
of Gossaert's visit to Rome, when antiquarians including Andrea 
Fulvio and Francesco Albertini had begun to lament the seemingly 
senseless pillage and destruction of antiquities in their own time 
and chronicled that loss in detailed lists that call to mind Gossaert's 
assemblage-like studies.*! On the other hand, the total emphasis 
Geldenhouwer places on Gossaert's interest in Rome's antiquities, as 
opposed to its more recent art, may reflect the context in which he set 
down his account - some twenty years after Gossaert's visit to Rome. 
By 1529, Geldenhouwer had become an outspoken Lutheran con- 
vert. His writings reflect his belief that the Roman Catholic Church 
was a corrupting force and it may be for that reason that he ignored 
Gossaert's interest in the art of papal Rome.?? 

This critical stance toward Rome's more recent art is echoed in the 
writings of Erasmus, who resided in the Eternal City at the same time 
as Gossaert and frequently contrasted an idealized image of ancient 
Rome with its tarnished present.83 The Walloon poet Jean Lemaire de 
Belges (c. 1473-c. 1525), also resident in Rome during the same years, 
would carry this notion of lost authority further to elevate his own era 
and support the dynastic claims of his ultramontane patrons includ- 
ing Margaret of Austria. In some of the first major literary works in 
vernacular French — volumes that would help shape Lombard's con- 
ception of history — Lemaire de Belges contrasts a “virtuous Gaul" with 
a “corrupted Rome" that had ceded its cultural - and, some would add, 
religious — legitimacy to other regions.5* Whether or not Gossaert ac- 
tually came to see his Roman drawings in the light of this polemic, his 
search for artistic and spiritual purity in studying the ruins of antiqui- 
ty, only implicit in Geldenhouwer's text, would become an overt con- 
cern for Lombard and later for Floris. Their travels to Italy took place 
in an even more tumultuous period in the history of Christendom. 

Although we may debate what direct inspiration, if any, Gossaert's 
mythological paintings provided for Floris — they certainly provid- 
ed little for Lombard, who generally abjured secular themes in his 
paintings — his incursion into mythology and the rarified reception 
for his non-religious works establishes an important precedent for 
Floris's later projects. According to Geldenhouwer, Gossaert's myth- 
ological images, all produced at a considerable temporal and geo- 
graphic remove from his Roman experience, played a ludic role in 
the erudite and frequently erotic culture of the Burgundian court. 
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Local humanists provided Latin inscriptions for frames that could 
be added to or removed from the artist’s pictures, creating images 
that could speak or be silent (“ut utramque picturam et loquentem 
et tacitam ostenarte posset"), accreting to the works a Pygmalion- 
like power to address the viewer with language.®° This playful en- 
livenment of classical deities, enabled by Gossaert and activated by 
Philip’s own agency as patron and performer, gave new currency to 
Horace’s quintessential dictum ut pictura poesis, the locus classicus 
for justifying an equivalence between the sister arts of painting and 
poetry.5e 

Lampsonius's brief account of Lombard's time with Gossaert 
turns on a similar interplay between word and image. While painting 
a panel of Dido (probably a copy of Marcantonio Raimondi's print 
after Raphael8’) the young Lombard committed an error in tran- 
scribing the Greek inscription. A friend of Geldenhouwer's, Willem 
de Zagere or Zagarus, a jurist and master of the local Latin School 
who was linked to an extensive humanist network,*? pointed out 
his mistake. In the process he "praised to heaven the doctrine of an- 
cient artists (priscorum artificum doctrinam) according to Pliny the 
Elder's Natural History,’ explaining that this text preserved ancient 
Greek rules of art lost over time.5? Inspired by Zagarus, the eager 
Lombard set about searching for these "lost rules," but despite his 
best efforts he never succeeded in mastering Greek or Latin and was 
forced to read French and Italian translations. Yet apparently he was 
so successful in “penetrating the meaning of the texts" that learned 
men believed he had read them in the original. This same paradigm 
of "deception" structures the next episode Lampsonius describes, 
in which Jan van Scorel, Gossaert's traveling companion in the 
North, meets Lombard for the first time. According to Lampsonius, 
van Scorel was so impressed by Lombard's knowledge of antiquity 
that he mistakenly believed the young painter had already been to 
Rome.?? These anecdotes imply an important elision between Rome 
as a geographic entity and Rome as an abstract concept. Rome was 
an elevated source of knowledge and power, and it could be reached 
through an inner, intellectual, and spiritual journey as much as via 
a physical sojourn. 


Ad Fontes 


Having visited Rome virtually, or “in translation" as Lampsonius 
would describe it, Lombard's actual encounter with the Eternal 
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City would sharpen his focus although it would not fundamentally 
change the course of his quest. Clearly his patron de la Marck had suf- 
ficient respect for Lombard’s knowledge of antiquity to entrust him 
with the task of traveling to Rome to acquire sculptures for his epis- 
copal palace. De la Marck’s premature death cut this project short 
and Lombard returned from Rome; not with sculptures, but rather 
with the drawings he made from them and with a profound knowl- 
edge of the importance Italians placed on emulating antiquity?! In 
this regard, it is crucial to emphasize that Lombard’s visit to Rome 
was made possible by one of the most controversial figures in the 
Renaissance Church: the English cardinal Reginald Pole (1500-58), 
a great admirer of Michelangelo. In a fortuitous turn of events, Pole 
would later employ Lombard’s biographer Dominicus Lampsonius 
in his arch-episcopal court at Lambeth when he returned to England 
in the mid-1550s. Pole and his circle of followers would play an impor- 
tant part in shaping Lampsonius’s writings on art.9? Pole had refused 
to sanction Henry vii1r's divorce from Catherine of Aragon and went 
into self-imposed exile rather than break with the Roman Church. 
He traveled to Italy via Liege, where Lombard joined his retinue, and 
arrived in Rome on 18 October 1537.93 This placed Lombard at the 
very center of artistic and spiritual life in Rome at a time when the 
city and its artists were still reeling from the Sack of 1527, when the 
continuing spread of Protestantism was stirring controversies with- 
in the Church, and when shifting political allegiances were reshap- 
ing Italy and drawing it into the Habsburg sphere of influence.?* 

Like Gossaert before him, Lombard sought out antiquities and art 
in the stile all'antica of the Quattrocento and early Cinquecento, yet 
remained more selective vis-à-vis current Italian practice. Lombard 
gravitated to the allantica frescoes of Polidoro da Caravaggio, 
Maturino Fiorentino, and Baldassari Peruzzi that ornamented 
Roman façades, transforming ordinary stucco fronts into faux bas- 
reliefs depicting classical myths or histories.9° The architectonic 
organization, classical architecture, and frieze-like treatment of 
narrative and figure in these secular works had parallels in reli- 
gious paintings such as Francesco de' Rossi Salviati's (1510—63) re- 
cently completed Visitation (fig. 2.14), one of a cycle of frescoes 
in the Oratory of San Giovanni Decollato,?? or Polidoro’s Noli Me 
Tangere fresco in the chapel of Fra' Mariano Fetti in San Silvestro al 
Quirinale. This flexible "Roman" style would have a profound effect 
on Lombard and, as we shall see, on Floris as well.97 

Lampsonius notes that Lombard met “most great Italian artists,” 
singling out Salviati, a painter whose work would later be of great 
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FIGURE 2.14 
Francesco Salviati, The 
Visitation, 1538, fresco, 
Rome, Oratory of San 
Giovanni Decollato 


(photo: Art Resource) 
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FIGURE 2.15 

Agostino Veneziano, 

The Academy of Baccio 
Bandinelli, 1531, engrav- 
ing, 275 x 300 mm, 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 
Rijksprentenkabinet, 
RP-P-OB-36.663 

(photo: Rijksmuseum) 
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importance to Floris.?? It was either through Salviati or through the 
influence of Reginald Pole that Lombard was introduced to Baccio 
Bandinelli (1493-1560), the painter and sculptor who appears to have 
established an "academy" of art in the Vatican Belvedere under the 
Medici Pope Clement vii that would be instrumental to the forma- 
tion of Lombard's workshop upon his return to the North.?? "In my 
own Academy,” we read in the Memoriale of Bandinelli, "[students] 
studied disegno under my [supervision] as can be seen in my draw- 
ing that I had printed.”!°° This text, whether written by Bandinelli 
or, as has been argued, by a follower?! reinforces the central role 
of drawing in his curriculum. Bandinelli believed disegno — a term 
meaning both drawing and design - to be nothing less than an act of 
divine creation.!?? At a practical level, disegno becomes the means by 
which the artist creates, transmitting the three-dimensional "sculp- 
ture" of the natural world into representation.!°? An engraving by 
Agostino Veneziano from 1531 (fig. 2.15) shows the master dressed in 
sumptuous robes, his head raised as he instructs the younger pupils 
while holding a small statue of Venus to the light. The pupils work 
diligently, scrutinizing the antique casts filling the studio, while an 
elder transcribes the teacher's lezione.1°* A later engraving by Enea 
Vico (fig. 2.16), which may be the print to which Bandinelli refers, ap- 
pears to depict the second “academy” that Bandinelli established in 
the 1540s under the patronage of Cosimo 1 de’ Medici in Florence.!95 
Grander in scale, it includes books, emphasizing the learned status 
of the concern, as well as skeletal remains, suggesting the study of 
anatomy. It also shows the master prominently displaying the he- 
raldic insignia of the knighthood he had recently received from 
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FIGURE 2.16 Enea Vico after Baccio Bandinelli, The Academy of 
Baccio Bandinelli, c. 1545, engraving, 307 x 475 mm, 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, Rijksprentenkabinet, 
RP-P-OB-38.316 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 


Charles v. Suzanne Butters has pointed out that this academy, as rep- 
resented in print, calls to mind Plato's allegorical cave. It is filled with 
the shadows cast by small antiquities and with students studying from 
replicas by candlelight as a means to gain fuller understanding of the 
world of Forms.!°° The prints of Bandinelli's academy may have been 
great pieces of self-promotion for the artist but they also articulate his 
belief — one Lombard would espouse - that the physical making of 
works of art was inseparable from the philosophical truths informing 
their design. 

Lombard's interest in Bandinelli's work is more than a mat- 
ter of inference. His few surviving Roman drawings demonstrate 
how closely he sought to emulate Bandinelli's graphic language 
and study his art as well as his sources. Lombard's Hercules and the 
Nemean Lion (fig. 2.17) is prominently inscribed with the location 
and date of its creation (ROMA 1538). It depicts one of the Labors 
of Hercules from a third-century sarcophagus then in the collection 
of Cardinal Savelli and situated in the Theater of Marcellus.!?? The 
drawing exhibits a technique similar to that of Bandinelli, render- 
ing the hero's body and musculature in bold, linear strokes of the 
pen and regular hatching set against a blank field detached of any 
context. 5 Apart from two studies of this sarcophagus, only four 
other drawings from Lombard's Roman experience are recorded: a 
Study of a Bacchic Sarcophagus in the Villa Borghese,9? two drawings 
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FIGURE 2.17 

Lambert Lombard, Hercules and 

the Nemean Lion, after a sarcopha- 

gus in the Savelli collection, 1538, 

pen and brown ink, 338 x 205 mm, 

Liége, Cabinet des Estampes, Album 
d'Arenberg, no. N. 217 

(photo © KIK-IRPA, Brussels / 


Jacques Declercq) 








FIGURE 2.18 

Lambert Lombard, 

Three Nude Men after 
Antonio Pollaiuolo and 
Baccio Bandinelli, Rome, 
1538, pen and brown 

ink, 289 x 425 mm, 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 
Rijksprentenkabinet, 
RP-T-1957-190 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 





of Victories,"° and Three Nude Men after Antonio Pollaiuolo and Baccio 
Bandinelli (fig. 2.18), a large but faded drawing in which Lombard ex- 
plicitly announced his debt to Bandinelli. Flanking a figure drawn 
after Pollaiuolo (labeled *antonius | pollaioli | fiorentinus inventor"), 
he studied two nudes from Bandinelli's Leda and the Swan and in- 
scribed the sheet with the artist's name: bacius | brandinus | inventor. 
Lombard's intention seems clear: by studying Bandinelli's technique 
and recording his "invention," he sought to emulate a contemporary 
whose style and practice might serve as a model for his own art as 
well as his ambition to train future generations how to draw. 
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When Lampsonius later described Lombard’s experience in 
Rome, he singled out the artist’s drawings as exercises “for the good 
of his soul,” reflecting a belief that the study of antiquity was an 
ennobling activity leading to virtue, and positing Lombard’s pil- 
grimage to Rome as both artistically and spiritually fulfilling.” Yet 
Lampsonius’s comments also call attention to some of the ways in 
which Pole’s own concerns may have shaped Lombard’s experience 
in Italy and his outlook on art. Pole became the leading figure in a 
reformist faction in the Church known as the Spirituali. They sought 
reconciliation with Protestant reformers while also pursuing reform 
from within the church, emphasizing the personal revelation of 
God's grace through the Holy Spirit. Because of their views on grace, 
the Spirituali came dangerously close to endorsing some of Luther’s 
teachings, including the sola fides or justification by faith alone." 

Lampsonius mentions only one work Lombard produced for Pole, 
and its themes track closely with the teachings of the Spirituali: the 
Tabula Cebetis, an allegory on human virtue and personal salvation 
that Floris would in turn treat in a spectacular print design — analyzed 
in detail in Chapter Seven — which was probably made for Lampsonius 
and likely recalls Lombard's earlier treatment of the subject." 
Lombard’s painting of this learned theme is now lost, but for his con- 
temporaries the work placed him among the ranks of learned Italian 
artists who had long been celebrated for their ability to “recreate” 
ancient works of art based on an ekphrasis, a textual description of a 
work of art.!5 Even twenty years later, Bartolomeo Stella (1480-1554), 
founder of the Oratory of Divine Love and ardent supporter of the 
Spirituali, and Alvise Priuli (c. 1500—60), another member of Pole's 
inner circle who shared his convictions and followed him back to 
London, recalled to Lampsonius that Lombard’s Tabula Cebetis was 
one of the finest paintings they had ever seen by a non-Italian artist." 


Lombard's "Academy" and His Grammar 


Lombard left Italy soon after receiving news of Érard de la Marck's 
death on 16 February 1538. Thus, the memory of his journey must 
have still been vivid when Floris came to study with him that year. 
It could be that the sudden lack of official patronage opened the 
way for Lombard to receive pupils. Whether or not this is the case, 
Lampsonius would later emphasize the virtues of Lombard's peda- 
gogical aims. He describes Lombard's decision to teach according to 
ancient topoi, valuing honor and the love of art over worldly gain.!" 
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For Lampsonius, Lombard’s quest aligns him with the model of 
Peruzzi, praised by Vasari for his modesty, who selflessly chose to 
forgo painting for the market or even for other patrons, believing 
it better to be poor than to compromise his ideals."8 This topos in 
Lombard’s biography became a core tenet of Floris’s own artistic 
theories, which would privilege, in theory if not in practice, the art- 
ist who exerts his diligence to achieve perfection in art rather than 
crassly seek worldly gain. 

The term “academy” was not applied to Lombard’s workshop 
until the nineteenth century; in fact, Lampsonius used it to deride 
contemporary ateliers still organized around mechanical labor." 
Yet in many ways Lombard’s workshop aspired to resemble the 
model of the artists’ academy he had encountered in Italy, train- 
ing pupils in draftsmanship, inculcating in them an admiration for 
antiquity’ and underscoring the intellectual dimensions of their 
profession.!2° Scholars still debate the authorship of the famous 
portrait of Lambert Lombard (fig. 2.8), of which no fewer than seven 
versions are recorded.'”! The version in Liège, generally though not 
definitively considered the prototype, has been attributed most re- 
cently to another Lombard pupil, Anthonis Mor (c. 1517-77), yet its 
historic attribution to Frans Floris cannot be excluded.!^? The paint- 
ing's immediacy, the rapid treatment of the medium, and the layering 
of loose brushwork in the hair and face closely resemble the features 
of Floris's finest portraits (examined in Chapter Five). More important 
than the authorship is the presentation of the sitter: like Bandinelli in 
the prints made of his academy, Lombard stands in the posture of a 
Roman orator, one hand at his side. In the other he holds eyeglasses, 
which he has removed as he turns to engage the viewer. Silhouetted 
against a warm yellow background, his head dominates the space of 
the portrait and focuses attention on his serious, expressive counte- 
nance, high forehead, and penetrating gaze, all outward manifesta- 
tions of his intellect. The tools of his trade are pointedly absent: he is, 
above all, an intellect. This engaging yet imposing image of the pictor 
doctus, portrayed in an unidentifiable space with no pens or brushes 
to identify his profession, may seem to contrast with Lombard's genre- 
like self-portrait in a drawing titled The Family of "Master" Lambert 
Lombard (fig. 2.19). This sketch shows a pupil drawing in the midst 
of a noisy domestic scene, filled with children and family pets play- 
ing around an open hearth upon which pots cook. If these two im- 
ages suggest a tension between the idealized painter-scholar and the 
day-to-day life of his Netherlandish home-cum-studio, where artistic 
instruction and family life commingled, they also speak to Lombard's 
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FIGURE 2.19 Lambert Lombard, The Family of "Master" Lambert Lombard, 
inscribed: la famille de maistre lambert, c. 1550, pen and brown ink 
with brown wash, 146 x 178 mm, London, British Museum, 
Department of Drawings and Prints, 1953,0103.3 


(photo: Trustees of the British Museum) 


ability to negotiate between multiple social registers and cultivate 
intense loyalty among his pupils, whose filial love for their charismat- 
ic teacher echoed that of Raphael's followers for their master. Like 
Raphael, Lombard attracted some of his region's finest young artists 
from Antwerp and elsewhere. Many of them were already accom- 
plished painters who traveled to Lombard's home to study a humanis- 
tic approach to painting which at the time was unrivaled in the North. 

But what exactly did Floris see and learn during his time with 
Lombard? If Lombard had begun to write about art before his epis- 
tolary confrontation with Vasari, none of his texts survive. However, 
Lombard was apparently working through many of the ideas he later 
expressed in words in an unprecedented visual project he termed 
his grammar. This vast compendium of formal studies — from which 
close to a thousand drawings survive — reveals Lombard at work 
parsing a broad visual culture in search of what he believed was a 
canon of figural perfection. This quest reflects his understanding 
of drawing — disegno — as the means by which the artist gives vis- 
ible expression to his thoughts.!?4 In the process of drawing, cutting, 
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and reassembling a wide range of figures studied from ancient and 
modern sources, Lombard produced a typology of human form and 
gesture extracted from geographically and temporally disparate 
sources. Lombard copied some of his sources objectively to record 
their form, yet others he freely adapted, removing clothing and un- 
necessary ornament to focus on the body and “improving” the physi- 
cal appearance of figures according to his own “rules” in a quest to 
reveal inner, hidden truths.!2° 

The term grammar, borrowed from the field of literature, encapsu- 
lates the aims of his vast project: to study, learn from, and ultimately 
translate an expansive visual culture into a comprehensive archive 
of form exemplitying the firm rules of art he extrapolated through 
rigorous study.!26 According to Lampsonius, Lombard believed that: 


in the works of antiquity ... there was something hidden that 
was more solid, revealing an accomplished technique, indi- 
cating a more certain, infallible science, free of criticism. He 
called that knowledge a ‘grammar, playing with the usual use 
of the word, and meaning by this that it consists of firm rules. 
He called it the substantive core of art and was sure there was 
more value in the imitation of a single antique statue than of 
all modern works put together." 


At first glance, this credo resonates with contemporary artistic and 
intellectual currents in Italy, synthesized in the writings of Leonardo 
and, in particular, in Lorenzo Ghiberti's epithet that "the ancient 
statues contain all the perfection of art.”!28 Yet Lombard's north- 
ern veneration of antiquity represents a radical realignment of the 
claims of Netherlandish art by asserting its status as a figural tradi- 
tion grounded in the study of both classical antiquity and the local 
ancient past.!29 

This project tracks closely with the view of history Lombard would 
set down in writing in his letter to Vasari.!?? Far from believing Rome 
to be the exclusive repository of antique perfection, Lombard's trav- 
els, his archeological missions in his own region, and his engage- 
ment with a growing humanist literature on the identity of the Low 
Countries, convinced him that the Roman conquest had left a last- 
ing impression on the visual culture of his region.?! Lombard was 
not alone in this belief; in Da Pintura Antigua, Francisco de Hollanda 
also set forth a view of a perfect antiquity consisting of firm prin- 
ciples that he, too, believed were evident not only in the ruins of 
Rome, but also in the remains of Roman culture left throughout 
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the empire.!8? Lombard went further, though, arguing that he could 
still identify resonances of this ancient heritage in objects as diverse 
as Gallo-Roman antiquities (including a famous third-century fu- 
nerary monument at Igel), medieval wall paintings and relief sculp- 
tures, and even in the work of certain contemporary artists. The 
radical nature of his project emerges in figural drawings in the gram- 
mar such as his Fifteen Figures from the Church at Schwarzrheindorf 
(fig. 2.20), a lavish sheet probably intended for Vasari. Lombard’s 
study reveals his analytic approach toward these twelfth-century 
frescoes of prophets. He examined clusters of figures to scrutinize 
their postures and gestures, presenting them on the page to reveal 
the variety and complexity of their form.^? Whereas Vasari would 
disparage such art precisely for its maniera greca, with its figures 
standing on tiptoes, seemingly disconnected from space, Lombard 
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FIGURE 2.20 Lambert Lombard, Fifteen Figures from the Church at Schwarzrheindorf, 1557, inscribed Lambertus 
Lombard/ fecit 1557 and conato da la manier/ che restasse in ger/ mania dal tempo/ di goti se ne vede/ 
in part abonne et/ innanzi bonne dentro/ ... abadia ... villich, pen and brown ink with brown wash 
over black chalk, 210 x 295 mm, Rome, Istituto Nazionale per la Grafica 


(photo: courtesy of the Ministero dei Beni e le Attività Culturali e del Turismo) 
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identified continuity with a distant past, uncovering the remains of 
a canon of perfection in these medieval figures.!?^ 

As Wolfgang and Ellen Kemp have demonstrated, Lombard's per- 
ception of the continuity between antiquity, the medieval period, 
and contemporary art, corresponded to the contemporary political 
doctrine of translatio imperii, that is, the belief that the imperial 
power of ancient Rome was "translated" through an unbroken chain 
of rulers to the present-day Habsburg Holy Roman Emperor.!%° 
Whereas Italy had suffered conquest and war, the North retained 
an uninterrupted connection to the past, preserving ancient artistic 
forms and even behaviors lost through waves of destruction below 
the Alps. Thus, for all that Lombard venerated antiquity as the source 
of perfection, his grammar also established a radical equivalence be- 
tween ancient and modern, Italian and northern sources, detached 
from the contingencies of time, media, and even culture.!8° 

Lombard was surely familiar with the writings of other ultra- 
montane authors, including poets of the Pléiade such as Pierre de 
Ronsard (1524-85) and Jean du Bellay (1492-1560) as well as the 
aforementioned Jean Lemaire de Belges, who studied the antiqui- 
ties Lombard would visit not far from Liége and described them in 
his Illustrations de Gaule et Singularitez de Troye (1510—14).?" These 
men of letters valorized vernacular culture and opened the way 
for Lombard to rediscover a venerable and autonomous antiquity 
in his native soil that formed the basis for a self-consciously north- 
ern Renaissance.'?? Lombard believed that this renewal of northern 
culture, still underway in his day, began around 1450 with Martin 
Schongauer (c. 1445-91) and was furthered by Dürer, who based his 
art on firm rules.!?? 

In fact, Lombard's quest to produce an art that uncovers hidden 
truths, while surely shaped by his encounters in Italy, also closely 
echoes the theories of his esteemed northern forebear Dürer, who 
described perfection in terms of a hidden secret, "buried" in nature, 
which the artist alone could “pull out."^? Lombard avidly studied 
Dürer's prints and commended his treatise to pupils for study. "We 
should truly give him eternal thanks," Lombard would write of Dürer, 
"for opening the good way to enter into the perfection of art, as much 
in his writings as in his work"! In a draft of his treatise on paint- 
ing, Dürer, following closely on Leonardo, described how painters 
enjoyed an elevated standing in antiquity, when their creativity was 
viewed as a divine power. “For the imagination of the good painter,” 
Dürer elaborates, "is always full of figures, and were it possible for 
him to live forever he would always have his inward ‘ideas, whereof 
Plato speaks, something new to set forth by the work of his hand.”!44 
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Dürer's art and his writings played an important role in Lombard's 
outlook on his profession, but his view also encompassed ideas ex- 
pressed by Pliny as well as others derived from treatises published 
in the early Cinquecento by Vitruvius, Alberti, Pomponius Gauricus, 
Luca Pacioli, Francesco Lancilotto, and Sebastiano Serlio in Italy, in 
addition to Jean Pèlerin and Geoffroy Tory in France.^? Lombard 
would later augment his study of these early treatises with writ- 
ings by contemporary art theorists, including Lodovico Dolce, Paolo 
Pino, and Benedetto Varchi.^ These texts influenced Lombard's ap- 
proach to proportion and harmony as well as his interest in teaching. 
They shaped his vision of an art that gave primacy to the human 
form and inspired him to create images that would evoke the perfec- 
tion of natural balance and order while displaying the virtue and 
erudition of the artist who created them. 

One surviving early drawing gives a sense of how Floris might 
have encountered these principles put into practice when he spent 
time in Lombard's workshop. Lombard's spectacular The Raising of 
Lazarus (fig. 2.21), signed and dated 1544, was probably begun sev- 
eral years earlier, around the time of Floris's visit.^? The scene ap- 
pears to place the biblical story in a strikingly antiquarian context, 
staged before a building resembling the Villa Madama, a widely 
known landmark in Rome.'^9 Although the Villa's Raphael-designed 
facade was in fact new, it was incomplete when Lombard traveled to 
Rome and may have appeared to him as the ruin he represented 
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FIGURE 2.22 

Veit Stoss, The Raising 

of Lazarus, c. 1500, en- 
graving, 223 x 215 mm, 
London, British Museum, 
Department of Drawings 
and Prints, 1925,0406.78 
(photo: Trustees of the 


British Museum) 
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FIGURE 2.23 

Lambert Lombard and 
assistants, Augustus and 
the Tiburtine Sibyl, c. 1547, 
mixed media on canvas, 
145 x 180 cm, Stokrooie, 
Église Saint-Armand, 
painted for the Abbey of 
Herkenrode in Kuringen 
(photo © KIK-IRPA, 


Brussels) 
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it to be here.!*” The composition thus makes a theme of the very 
subject the drawing depicts — a resurrection — by showing ancient 
forms brought back to life through the hand of the artist, his work 
aligned with that of Christ reanimating a dead corpse. The neo-hi- 
eroglyphics on the tomb were obtained from Francesco Colonna's 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili (1499) and further reveal Lombard's eru- 
dition. The gestures and sweeping draperies of his figures - many 
studied after Raphael but others resembling the elongated bodies 
he studied in earlier northern art — all indicate different, yet coordi- 
nated responses in a display of the artist's consummate command 
of the principle of convenevolezza, the decorous coordination of 
figure, gesture, dress, and ornament to complement the subject.!^9 
Despite the evident debt to Lombard's experience in Rome, the fig- 
ures and their displacement in space in fact derive from the close 
study of a print by the earlier German artist Veit Stoss (1450-1533; 
fig. 2.22).^? Lombard analyzed and corrected the figures’ propor- 
tions and their legible gestures and then arranged them in planar 
fashion according to the antique rule of isocephalic composition, so 
that the mise-en-scéne, as much as the architectural space, appears 
authentically antique and gives the work a deep historical resonance 
befitting its subject.!50 

The few extant paintings associated with Lombard's designs, such 
as Augustus and the Tiburtine Sibyl (fig. 2.23), part of a cycle of Worthy 
Women for the Abbey Church at Herkenrode, also testify to his ex- 
pansive antiquarian interests. In this classicizing painting executed 
in muted tones evocative of fresco, men and women in historically 
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plausible dress are arrayed in a frieze-like formation around the em- 
peror, who kneels as he hears the prophecy of the Empire’s glorious 
future before a background composed of Roman buildings including 
one resembling the Arch of Constantine. Each figure participates in 
the action, fulfilling the rhetorical conventions of the ideal istoria, 
with every actor’s body reflecting his or her emotional disposition 
in a sophisticated and orderly composition.'?! Yet the physical act of 
painting such a work — a task carried out by assistants — was evident- 
ly of lesser interest to Lombard than its ideation. As Lombard wrote 
to Vasari, the artist is able to achieve "eternal glory" by becoming 
"at once an excellent master and a philosopher" whose powers rest 
in his divine intellect as much as his hands.? The act of drawing, 
Lombard's favored means of expression, captures the immediacy of 
that creative process, a divine task ultimately more significant than 
the actual execution of the finished work of art.!5? 

For Lombard, as for his pupils including Floris, this vision was 
transformative. It allowed learned Netherlandish artists to deploy 
artistic practices and techniques associated with the North, such 
as oil paint, without limiting themselves to the tight, descriptive 
facture and apparent total focus on surface that Lombard identi- 
hed in the decadence of recent Netherlandish painting. Above all, 
Lombard's lessons instilled in his pupils a sense of the nobility of 
their profession and of the aesthetic, technical, and spiritual inde- 
pendence of their own tradition, even when they might embrace a 
hgural art shaped through the study of Italian sources. Floris would 
ultimately turn from Lombard's fixation on antiquity, yet he would 
remain unswerving in upholding his teacher's audacious vision of 
Netherlandish art as a learned and noble endeavor. Even after his 
own trip to Italy, it was a version of Lombard's model that Floris 
would strive to embody as he became Antwerp's pictor doctus. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Iter Italicum: Floris's Italian Journey 
in Context 


In his Descrittione di tutti i Paesi Bassi of 1567, the Florentine expa- 
triate and longtime Antwerp resident Lodovico Guicciardini offered 
the following explanation for why so many Netherlandish artists 
traveled to Italy and what they hoped to gain from the experience. 


In order to learn, and to see ancient things and to meet excel- 
lent men of their own profession, to seek adventure and to 
meet fellow-travelers, and having fulfilled their desire, gener- 
ally to return to their homeland with experience, with ability, 
and with honor! 


As Carl Van de Velde has recently argued, Guicciardini probably had 
Frans Floris in mind when he articulated this essential credo of the 
Italianate painters of his generation.? At the time, Floris was widely 
considered the foremost Antwerp painter, and it seems likely that he 
and Guicciardini were personally acquainted. The three objectives 
Guicciardini mentions — experience, skill, and honor - presuppose 
and reinforce a set of value judgments that accorded Italy, and in 
particular Rome, a privileged status as a locus of both artistic and 
spiritual fulfillment.’ Floris had already been exposed to an ideal 
image of Italy through Italian prints and the work of his teacher 
Lombard, who introduced him to a classicizing approach to art 
and gave him a foundation in the humanistic approach to painting. 
Floris traveled south believing that visiting Italy and seeing Rome 
and its monuments would further elevate his personal and profes- 
sional reputation, differentiate him from his peers, and solidify his 
status as the practitioner of a liberal art. 

This chapter examines Floris's journey to Italy and the role that 
his travels and experiences abroad played in the formation of his 
style and conception of his profession. To date, the study of Floris's 
Italian journey has been hampered by an absence of documentary 
evidence, a confusing body of drawings, and an uncertain chronol- 
ogy (examined in Chapter One). In point of fact, the only physical 
trace of Floris's presence in Italy may be the initials he possibly 
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Figure 3.20, detail 
Frans Floris, The Judgment of 
Paris, c. 1548 
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carved in the Volta Dorata of the Domus Aurea. The extant draw- 
ings he made in Italy, examined in depth below, provide only a par- 
tial account of his experiences and interests.* While acknowledging 
these stumbling blocks, the present chapter considers visual and 
written sources to situate Floris’s Italian experience in the context of 
the artistic climate he encountered in the 1540s in the Rome of the 
Farnese Pope Paul 111. It also probes how Floris's direct engagement 
with Italian art and artistic theory set the stage for the radical experi- 
ments he would undertake following his return to the North, when 
he set out to renew the Netherlandish artistic tradition on a scale 
hitherto unseen in Antwerp. 

Unlike his predecessors — Jan Gossaert (c. 1478-1532), Jan van 
Scorel (1495-1562), Lambert Lombard (c. 1505-66), Michiel Coxcie 
(1499-1592),° and even Maarten van Heemskerck (1498-1574) — all 
of whom are recorded working for clerical patrons in Rome, the 
sponsorship of Floris’s trip remains obscure. Floris’s connection to 
the colony of Genoese merchants in Antwerp may have played a sig- 
nificant part in structuring his travels, leading him to visit Genoa, 
possibly as his port of entry to Italy.’ Yet, there is little to suggest 
that Floris’s travels were supported by a single patron. Instead, Floris 
appears to have undertaken his journey of his own devices, and this 
independence may be a factor in his unusual response to both the 
ancient and modern sights of Rome. Rather than content himself 
with observing Rome's culture as an outsider, Floris - more than any 
Netherlandish predecessor with the possible exception of Lombard — 
took up the challenge of penetrating Italian artistic circles to try to 
understand his profession from an Italian perspective. 

Italian artistic theory and practice differed substantially from 
those of the Low Countries. Acclimating to new modes of pro- 
duction and thought proved stimulating for Floris, who arrived in 
Italy during a time of rapid political and religious change.? Through- 
out the peninsula, rulers maneuvered in response to the increasing 
influence of the Habsburgs following the Sack of Rome by impe- 
rial forces in 1527, and the Church sought by various means to re- 
spond to the increasing spread of Protestantism.? Determined to 
reestablish papal authority and magnificence, Paul 111 mobilized 
the visual arts to proclaim Rome's recovery, its renewed promi- 
nence, and his own role as head of an all-powerful church thriving 
in a “renewed Golden Age,” heralded by the election of a Roman 
pontiff? To that end, Paul 111 promoted diverse artistic projects by 
foremost artists who looked back to antiquity and to the preceding 
generation, while also forging their own identities relative to their 
tradition. 
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While extremely successful in their own right, these campaigns 
to rebuild Rome also had the effect of heightening awareness of 
the successive waves of destruction wrought upon the city. By the 
mid-1530s, Rome’s ruination had become a topos in the work of 
many artists as well as poets and other men of letters, particularly 
visitors from northern Europe.’ Maarten van Heemskerck's famous 
drawings of Roman antiquities, discussed below, and his colleague 
Hermanus Posthumus's (c. 1512-88) fantastic landscape of Roman 
ruins inscribed with Ovid's well-known admonition on the destruc- 
tive forces of time, Tempus Edax Rerum (“Time, destroyer of all,” 
fig. 3.1), evoke both this fascination with Rome's crumbling struc- 
tures and with the lost ancient culture that produced them.? Floris 
was also deeply aware of this sense of loss, yet he turned away from 
the carefully curated nostalgia driving images such as Posthumus's 
cluttered labyrinth of collapsed grottos and van Heemskerck's poetic 
vistas of depopulated sculpture courts and public spaces. Instead, 
Floris approached Rome's ruins much as his Italian contemporaries 
did. In Floris's surviving sketches, nearly all of which treat the human 
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FIGURE 3.1 Hermanus Posthumus, Tempus Edax Rerum, 1536, oil on canvas, 96 x 114.5 cm, Vienna, Liechtenstein 
Museum 


(photo: Erich Lessing/Art Resource, NY) 
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form, he looked “beyond” the ruination of any given sculpture to 
study the perfect figural canon embodied in those antiquities as a 
means to improve his own art. While this practice recalls Lombard’s 
devotion to antiquity and his quest for a perfect “grammar” or set 
of rules, it also reveals how Floris engaged with contemporary 
Italian artistic practice and theory to a greater degree than any of his 
Netherlandish predecessors. Attempting to understand ancient and 
modern Italian art as his Italian contemporaries saw it while never 
shedding his Netherlandish identity, Floris inhabited an in-between 
space. His stylistic and intellectual transformation underscored his 
liminal status and the singular hybridization of his art and practice. 


The Journey to Rome 


We do not know exactly when Floris departed for Italy or when 
he returned. He left Antwerp sometime after receiving his master- 
ship from the Guild of Saint Luke, during the Guild’s calendar year 
of 1540-41 (between 18 October 1540 and 18 October 1541), and he 
was reestablished in the city before marrying Clara Boudewijns on 
29 October 1547.!^ His first signed and dated painting, a hitherto un- 
published Holy Family with Saint John the Baptist of 1546 (fig. 4.2), 
demonstrates his knowledge of the Madonna del Divino Amore, a 
work attributed to Raphael (Naples, Museo Capodimonte), but was 
almost certainly painted in Antwerp. Thus, Floris's trip probably 
lasted about five years. No known documents pertain to this period 
in his life, but his surviving Italian drawings allow us to reconstruct 
aspects of his itinerary in Rome and beyond. They demonstrate 
his acute interest in the frescoes that Polidoro da Caravaggio and 
Baldassare Peruzzi had painted on Roman facades, which enlivened 
simple stucco walls such as those on Palazzo Madama and Palazzo 
Ricci with vast mythological narratives (fig. 3.2). Floris’s drawings 
also reflect his visits to the major sculpture collections of the day, 
including the Vatican Belvedere, the Palazzo Venezia, Villa Cesi, and 
Villa Madama, as well as smaller collections like that of Domenico 
de Nigris (fig. 3.6; cat. D.17). Furthermore, they suggest that he trav- 
eled to Mantua, where he studied frescoes by Giulio Romano and his 
assistants in the Palazzo Te and the Palazzo Ducale. 

By the time Floris arrived in Rome, Jan Gossaert, Maarten van 
Heemskerck, and other northern artists had established precedents 
for drawing the city’s wonders, studying antiquities in detail or from 
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FIGURE 3.2 

Polidoro da Caravaggio, Facade of 

Palazzo Ricci, Rome, c. 1525, fresco 

(photo: Conway Library, The 

Courtauld Institute of Art, 

London) 





afar, recording elements of the landscape and architecture, and in 
the case of van Heemskerck, occasionally representing contempo- 
rary works of art. Whereas scholarship once considered these draw- 
ings as a reliable form of archeological evidence, recent studies have 
shown that many of van Heemskerck’s most celebrated drawings su- 
perimpose his own pictorial vision onto Rome's ruinous topography 
to create appealing "vedute" rooted in imagination rather than ob- 
servation. Floris instead concentrated almost exclusively on close, 
generally frontal views of the sculpted human figure. Whereas other 
artists often "completed" broken sculptures with fanciful restora- 
tions of their own invention, Floris recorded areas of loss faithfully 
even when doing so compromised the coherence of his study. He 
also occasionally misidentified the subject. These apparent confu- 
sions disclose some of the challenges he encountered in interpreting 
the objects he studied. This is not to say that Floris was ignorant of 
what he drew, or that he did so without purpose or creativity. On 
the contrary, the ways he aggregated figural detail and annotated his 
studies demonstrate an ambition similar to that of many contempo- 
rary Italian artists: to understand the mass of artifacts before him, 
many of them fragmentary, in order to serve his aspirations as a his- 
tory painter. 

Some drawings discussed here may be Floris's copies of other 
artists’ drawings; others may be copies after Floris's lost prototypes. 
Yet their value to us — and, indeed, to Floris — has less to do with 
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attribution than with visual knowledge. A passage in van Mander’s 
biography of Floris calls attention to themes and problems that con- 
tinue to define the study of this group of works. 


[Floris] spent his time with great dedication in Rome, portray- 
ing everything in which his spirit found satisfaction or plea- 
sure, mostly with red chalk: various nudes from the Judgment 
and Michelangelo’s ceiling and after the antique, which were 
very competently hatched and handled; I have seen some of 
them which were printed, for some of his servants or pupils 
had, improperly, secretly got hold of his drawings and printed 
them off and those works went from hand to hand and have 
been seen here and there." 


Unfortunately not a single red chalk study from Italy survives. It is 
evident, moreover, that van Mander only mentions a portion of what 
Floris studied, overlooking his extensive investigations into contem- 
porary Italian art beyond Michelangelo and flattening his dynamic 
response to the antique.!? 

The notion that Floris's studies brought "satisfaction or pleasure" 
to his "spirit" ("eheest") reflects the idea, emanating from a Roman 
culture of collecting and display, that the study of antiquities and 
the most elevated examples of modern art was an ennobling activ- 
ity leading to personal virtue and fulfillment.? Lampsonius, ever the 
advocate of Lombard's devotion to antiquity, would emphasize this 
point in his Vita of Lombard, describing his subject's drawings after 
antique marbles as exercises “for the good of his soul"? This view 
naturalized pagan antiquity to Christian belief, so that the study of 
antiquity became a virtuous exercise that could bring spiritual as 
well as artistic fulfillment to the artist and to those who beheld his 
or her art. To a degree, Floris followed the example of earlier north- 
ern artists in Rome, especially Lombard, who differentiated the 
antique — a canon or, in his words “grammar,” of form to be assimi- 
lated — from the work of more recent artists, whose styles might be 
appropriated selectively and creatively.?! Yet, Floris also cultivated a 
more fluid process of appropriation. If he attempted to separate the 
antique from the modern in some of his Roman sketches, he soon 
came to challenge the absolute stature of antiquity by quoting, cor- 
recting, and translating its forms into his art as his Italian counter- 
parts had done for well over a century. Floris thereby entered into a 
critical dialogue with the antique and with its powerful agency in a 
visual world that he set out to understand and ultimately translate 
to the North. 
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Not only was Floris’s visit considerably longer than that of 
his teacher Lombard; it also occurred at a profoundly different 
juncture in the history of Italian art following the completion of 
Michelangelo’s Last Judgment and the fierce debate to which it gave 
rise.?? Floris's response to the Last Judgment (discussed in Chapter 
One) has long been alluded to in the literature inaugurated by van 
Mander. As late as 1883 Alphonse Wauters repeated a legend placing 
Floris in the Sistine Chapel when Michelangelo’s Last Judgment was 
unveiled on Christmas 1541.28 There is no evidence to support this 
statement, but it correctly situates Floris in a moment when artists 
began to formulate personal responses to Michelangelo’s fresco and 
the criticisms it engendered. Whether van Mander had in fact seen 
copies of Floris’s drawings after Michelangelo — probably pulled in 
counterproof, rather than actually printed?* — it is significant that 
he emphasizes this source. Morton Hansen has recently argued that 
the widespread perception of Michelangelo’s perfection, which 
Vasari would soon articulate in writing, gave rise to a new artistic 
consciousness in which modern painters approached the forma- 
tion of a personal style as a self-conscious choice among compet- 
ing alternatives." Floris would build on that elevated concept of 
selective artistic imitation following his return to the North. He 
responded to Michelangelo as an artistic, intellectual, and spiritual 
model at various points in his career, and his perceived connection 
to Michelangelo would account in part for his appeal to some pa- 
trons. Yet, Floris did not limit his emulation only to Michelangelo's 
art. Instead, it is a testament to Floris's understanding of contempo- 
rary artistic trends that he would variously choose to fashion himself 
after Michelangelo, Raphael, Salviati, or Titian, appropriating as- 
pects of each artist's work and occasionally of none. To a degree, this 
pluralistic yet highly personal approach to the most famous artists of 
his day would set Floris apart from his teacher Lombard's quest for a 
unitary, common vocabulary in antiquity. It would also place Floris 
on a par with his Italian peers, establishing the hybridity of his style 
as a reflection of his judgment and his license. 


Drawing in Rome 


Far from straightforward records of his travels, Floris's surviving 
Italian drawings register the complex experience of his confronta- 
tion with a new visual culture. The fact that these sketches have 
received scant attention in the study of artistic exchange between 
Italy and the North may be a result in part of their multifaceted 
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FIGURE 3.3 


Unknown artists after Frans 
Floris, River God Tiber Seen 
from the Front (p. 47 in the 
lost Album Dansaert), 

C. 1544, red chalk, dimen- 
sions unrecorded, formerly 
in Brussels 

(photo: Dansaert-Bautier 


1911, 321, fig. 2) 
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FIGURE 3.4 

Unknown artists after Frans 
Floris, River God Tiber seen 
from the Back (p. 47 in the lost 
Album Dansaert), c. 1544, red 
chalk, dimensions unrecorded, 
formerly in Brussels 

(photo: Biblioteca Nazionale 


Centrale di Firenze) 


and sometimes conflicting efforts to record, study, reconfigure, and 
even impose aesthetic criteria on the objects they represent. Nearly 
all of Floris's surviving Italian drawings may be divided into two 
groups: the so-called Roman sketchbook, of which many sheets are 
preserved in Basel, and the so-called Album Dansaert, which is lost 
(Appendix B). In 1911, Pierre Bautier and the Album Dansaert's then- 
owner Georges Dansaert de Baillencourt published a short notice 
of its contents illustrated with six plates in the Annales de la Société 
dArchéologie de Bruxelles. Their brief article is the only surviving 
evidence of this large corpus.^? Compiled at an unknown date, the 
Album Dansaert consisted of two sections: pages 1-108 comprising 
chalk studies after the work of Michelangelo and after ancient sculp- 
tures such as the River God Tiber Seen from the Front (fig. 3.3) and back 
(fig. 3.4), and pages 109-48 comprising compositional sketches in 
pen and ink. Some of the sketches bore the monogram rr rv, which, 
as we shall see in Chapter Five, Floris often added to his narrative 
drawings. With the help of other scholars, Bautier and Dansaert de 
Baillencourt attributed the red-chalk drawings to a pupil of Floris 
working from lost studies the master had made in Rome, since wa- 
termarks disprove the theory that Floris himself made these chalk 
drawings during the 1540s. Based on the presence of the monogram 
DG on the first sheet, Bautier and Dansaert de Baillencourt proposed 
that Damiaan Ortelmans (alias *van der Goude"), a Floris pupil men- 
tioned by van Mander, might have made the copies.?" They attrib- 
uted the pen-and-ink studies to the master himself, noting that eight 
of these drawings bore Floris’s monogram as inventor, FF IV. This 
mark also appears on several of his pen-and-wash drawings; these 
were generally destined for prints.7® 

The six reproductions in Bautier and Dansaert de Baillencourt’s 
article lack sufficient detail for a firm attribution of either group 
of studies to Floris. Henri Hymans, then chief curator at the 
Bibliothèque Royale de Belgique, saw the Album and was enthusias- 
tic about its discovery, believing that further study might reveal that 
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Floris was the author of some of the drawings.?? It is now impossible 
to confirm his intuition. It is most likely that the drawings are, as van 
Mander's comments suggest, copies made by pupils of Floris. The 
chalk studies are closer to the master's technique and may have also 
been produced at least in part by the counter-proof technique van 
Mander implies was used to copy studies. The ink drawings, how- 
ever, are more distant from Floris's hand and were conceivably made 
late in his career or even after his death, since they include figures 
that appear in paintings ranging from Crucifixion of the mid-1550s 
(fig. 7.20), to a figure with his hands behind his head who first ap- 
pears in the Brussels (fig. 9.8; cat. P.207—08) and Vienna (fig. 9.7; cat. 
P.209) versions of the Last Judgment painted in 1565-66.°° 

Even the limited information offered by Bautier and Dansaert 
de Baillencourt regarding the contents of the red chalk portion of 
the Album expands what we know of Floris's Italian experience and 
confirms van Mander's pronouncements: the Album included draw- 
ings of the standing Hercules Commodus;?! the so-called Antinous 
Belvedere,?? the River Gods Nile and Tiber and Marcus Aurelius, as 
well as two sibyls by Michelangelo and his Lorenzo di Piero de' Medici 
from the Medici Chapel in Florence, the latter possibly confirming 
Floris's visit to that city. 

Floris's so-called Basel Sketchbook, which survives as a group 
of twenty-four sheets including original works by Floris as well as 
copies, affords greater insight into the artist's approach to drawing 
antiquities although this dismembered album's composition and 
original function remain complex matters. These detached sheets 
were once bound with works by other sixteenth-century artists and 
claim a remarkable provenance, having been housed in the collec- 
tion of the Basel jurist and collector Basilius Amerbach (1495-1562) 
since at least the sixteenth century and possibly since the artist's life- 
time. Their authorship remains a contentious issue. Earlier scholars 
attributed the ensemble to Lambert Lombard based on technique;,?? 
or simply dismissed the drawings as copies.?^ Through careful exam- 
ination, Carl Van de Velde persuasively attributed a core of sixteen 
sheets executed in a uniform technique of pen and brown ink with 
brown wash to Floris, and also identified two groups of lesser quality 
that he considered copies after Floris’s lost originals.?? To these, Van 
de Velde was able to add two additional drawings of equivalent size 
and technique: a study showing Cybele from Palazzo Venezia and a 
Sarcophagus with Pentheus and the Maenads (fig. 3.5; cat. D.26) now 
in Bruges,?? and a sheet showing antiquities in the Albani and Cesi 
Collections (fig. 3.6; cat. D.17), now in Brussels. The existence of the 
Bruges and Brussels drawings proves that works were removed from 
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FIGURE 3.5 

Frans Floris, Cybele from 
Palazzo Venezia and a 
Sarcophagus with Pentheus 
and the Maenads, c. 1544, 
pen and brown ink with 
brown wash, 191 x 235 mm, 
Bruges, Steinmetzkabinet, 
O.1788.II 

(photo © KIK-IRPA, 


Brussels) 
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FIGURE 3.6 Frans Floris, Study of Ceres and Proserpina from a Puteal in the Albani Collection, with Fortuna and a 
Barbarian's Sandal from the Cesi or De Nigris Collection, c. 1544, pen and brown ink with brown wash, 
192 x 262 mm, Brussels, Bibliothéque royale de Belgique, Cabinet des Estampes, F 11791 


(photo: Bibliothéque royale de Belgique) 
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the group of drawings in Basel and were replaced with copies.?" 
While these copies were still kept with the other drawings in Basel 
to preserve Floris's original images and convey knowledge of the an- 
cient world — one of their primary functions - they display lackluster 
draftsmanship.?9 

By the time Floris arrived in Italy, the multivalent concept of 
disegno had come to connote a range of practices including draw- 
ing after other two-dimensional works of art, drawing after a three- 
dimensional model such as a sculpture, and drawing after nature or 
from the imagination.?? Floris's practice of disegno would eventually 
encompass all these definitions, yet the drawings he made in Rome 
point to a close relationship between his approach to drawing from 
the model and his interest in understanding how earlier masters 
and his Italian contemporaries approached the same task. Copying 
drawings, particularly studies of the antique, was common practice 
in the Renaissance. As Arnold Nesselrath has discussed, entire codi- 
ces or parts thereof were frequently copied for use by other artists or 
to satisfy a particular collector.4° Such copies provided artists with 
records of ancient sculptures and with previous artistic solutions to 
the tasks of drawing them, while the act of drawing such copies in 
and of itself came to be theorized as a method of learning through 
doing.^! Floris's Basel Sketchbook shows the complexities of tracing 
a motif or rendering a specific sculpture through a dense web of cop- 
ies. Via this web, Floris observed models and other approaches to 
drawing and in turn let his drawings serve as models for others to 
study. 

In light of this involved culture of emulation and exchange, prov- 
enance and function may help to elucidate the context in which his 
particularly complex sketchbook drawings were produced and re- 
ceived. The history of the album of Floris's Roman drawings does 
not prove the authorship of the core sheets conclusively, but does 
yield insights into the nature of Floris's project and its interna- 
tional significance. After its acquisition by the city of Basel in 1661, 
the Amerbach collection became one of the first public museums 
in Europe. An extraordinary Wunderkammer assembled over the 
preceding century and a half, it boasted prints, drawings, antiqui- 
ties, goldsmiths' work, naturalia, and books acquired by Bonifacius 
Amerbach (1495-1562) and his son Basilius (1535-91). It is unknown 
how and when Floris's drawings entered the Amerbach collection. 
Detached at some point from their original supports, they were re- 
bound in the seventeenth century and became part of a large, het- 
erogeneous album numbered U. Iv. This also contained drawings 
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FIGURE 3.7 


Frans Floris, Leonhard 
Thurneysser zum Thurn, 
c. 1569, oil on panel, 

45 x 38 cm, Basel, 
Kunstmuseum 
(photo: Hans Hinz/ 
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attributed to other Flemings (Hans Bol, Rubens, and possibly 
Lambert Lombard), to Italians (Luca Cambiaso, Fra Bartolomeo), 
and to German and Swiss artists (Matthias Griinewald, Hans Hug 
Kluber, Tobias Stimmer, Joseph Heintz, Hans Franck, Hans Bock the 
Elder, Niklaus Bock, Peter Flótner Jost Amman). 

The inclusion of so many Floris drawings in the Amerbach col- 
lection is exceptional, and it suggests a degree of direct or mediated 
connection between collector and artist. There is ample evidence 
that Floris’s work was well known among sixteenth-century Swiss 
painters who studied his compositions and admired his style. For 
instance, the artists Hans Hug Kluber (c. 1535-78) and Hans Bock the 
Elder (c. 1550-1624), whose drawings were later bound with Floris’s, 
frequently copied prints made after his designs and often inscribed 
them with Floris’s monogram.*? More than a diligent identification 
of their source, the transcription of Floris's monogram demonstrates 
his standing and the importance of his art as a source of artistic inno- 
vation in the region. It is also possible that Floris's relationship with 
the Basel-born alchemist Leonhard Thurneysser zum Thurn (1531- 
96) accounted for some of his early fame in Switzerland.^? Floris 
painted Thurneysser's portrait (fig. 3.7; cat. P.227), possibly during 
the latter's well-documented visits to Antwerp, and it could be that 
the alchemist served as a conduit for Floris’s art.^* In a remarkable 
poem first published six years after Floris's death, Thurneysser at- 
tests to his personal relationship with many artists and especially 
Floris. Singling him out as a new Apelles, Thurneysser credits the 
artist with having taught him “die Kunst dess Reissens,” a term that 
could refer to printmaking or, as seems more likely, to the art of 
drawing or tracing.^? At the very least, these comments indicate the 
wide range of individuals who came to study with Floris. They also 
attest to Floris's personal connection to Basel's humanist commu- 
nity and may provide evidence for local interest in his drawings after 
the antique in particular, since his sketchbook has been kept as a 
prized object in that city since Thurneysser zum Thurn’s time. 


Making Order of the Antique 


Of all the sixteenth-century Netherlandish drawings that survive, 
Floris's sketches may come closest — in aim, if not appearance - to 
those of his Italian contemporaries. In his De’veri precetti della pit- 
tura of 1587, the painter and theorist Giovanni Battista Armenini 
(1530-1609) reflected on his experience in the highly competitive 
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artistic world of Rome forty years earlier — the same time Floris was 
there — and prescribed a course of study for future artists traveling 
to the Eternal City. Fearful that art might regress, particularly with 
the arrival of more foreigners, Armenini suggests that young art- 
ists begin, as he had done, by drawing “statues, [reliefs on] arches, 
and sarcophagi.” Following this, they should turn to the modern 
works that most closely resemble ancient sculpture, for example 
the chiaroscuro frescoes with which Baldassare Peruzzi (1481-1536) 
and Polidoro da Caravaggio (c. 1499-1543) decorated the facades 
of Roman houses before the Sack of Rome in 1527 (fig. 3.2).46 The 
Milanese painter and theorist Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo aptly com- 
pared these cycles to a “book,” a compendium of antique knowledge 
that condensed and digested the ancient forms scattered around 
Rome into coherent, legible, modern frescoes.*” 

A drawing by the painter Federico Zuccaro of his brother Taddeo 
(fig. 3.8) vividly evokes the ubiquity of these monumental frescoes, 
which are now mostly lost.48 While in the foreground Taddeo draws 
antiquities in the doorway of a Roman sculpture court, in the back- 
ground other artists sketch from a painted facade by Polidoro da 
Caravaggio that similarly provides fertile material for their study of 
the antique body in motion. When juxtaposed with fragmentary an- 
cient sculptures as they are in this image, Polidoro's paintings must 
have enlivened Rome's streets with an animated all'antica idiom 
based on ancient marbles that appear as if set in motion high above 
the city's streets, reenacting heroic mythologies while simultane- 
ously conjuring the visual effects of ancient carved reliefs.*? These 
paintings provided artists like Floris with a visual model for the res- 
toration and revivification of broken antiquities in relief-like cycles 
of paintings that appeared both completely antique and insistently 
modern.°° 

More than a guide to well-known monuments, Armenini’s care- 
fully chosen list constructs a progressive itinerary to lead young 
painters through a series of artistic challenges that help them as- 
similate a classicizing visual system bound ultimately to Rome and 
ancient Greece.?! Floris's surviving Italian drawings show how dur- 
ing his Roman sojourn he closely followed the course of study later 
prescribed by Armenini, honing his knowledge of antique art in an 
attempt to turn the fragmented remains of antiquity into the basis 
for forceful narrative history paintings or istorie, centered on the ide- 
alized human body as the primary bearer of meaning.?? Although 
Floris produced highly accomplished drawings of the recently paint- 
ed all'antica frescoes mentioned by Armenini (discussed below), the 
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FIGURE 3.8 

Federico Zuccaro, Taddeo 
Zuccaro Drawing After the 
Antique and the Frescoes of 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, 

C. 1595, pen and brown ink, 
brush with brown wash, over 
black chalk and touches 

of red chalk, 422 x 175 mm, 
Los Angeles, J. Paul Getty 
Museum, 99.GA.6.12 
(photo © J. Paul Getty 


Museum) 





FIGURE 3.9 

Copy after Frans Floris, Two 
Studies after Michelangelo's 
Sistine Ceiling: Abiud 

and Eliachim and the 
Ignudo to the right of the 
Sibyl of Cumae (Basel 
Sketchbook, fol. 77), c. 1544, 
pen and brown ink over 

a preliminary drawing in 
red chalk, 220 x 295 mm, 
Basel, Kunstmuseum, 
Kupferstichkabinett, U.1v.26 
(photo: Warburg Institute, 
London) 


FIGURE 3.10 

Maarten van Heemskerck, 
Atrium of the Palazzo 

Medici Madama, c. 1535 
(Sketchbook 1, fol. 57), pen 
and brown ink, 177 x 211 mm, 
Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, 
inv. 79D2 5r 

(photo: Preussischer 


Kulturbesitz) 
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surviving leaves of his Basel Sketchbook almost exclusively depict 
antiquities and thus permit a focused analysis of how and why Floris 
drew ancient sculptures. The only surviving non-antique work rep- 
resented is predictably a drawing after Michelangelo's Sistine ceil- 
ing, representing Abiud and Eliachim from the lunettes showing the 
ancestors of Christ alongside one of the ignudi (fig. 3.9; cat. D.18) 
standing to the right of the Sibyl of Cumae. This drawing may only 
be a copy of a lost Floris original, but it is surely a faithful transcrip- 
tion of that missing study. Floris’s interest in Michelangelo’s super- 
muscular figures is consistent with his interest in the antique. At the 
time, the Sistine ceiling was considered a compendium of antique 
human form perfected by a modern master, spread out for the study 
of young artists such as Floris who might be lucky enough to gain 
access to the space or to other artists’ drawings of it.53 

In aligning his approach to Roman art so closely with that of his 
Italian contemporaries, Floris parted ways from his Netherlandish 
antecedents and in particular from Maarten van Heemskerck. 
Traveling about a decade apart, the two artists followed similar itin- 
eraries through Rome and drew in the same sculpture collections. 
Yet whereas van Heemskerck excelled at producing vivid evocations 
of the Roman cityscape, and especially its collections of antiquities 
that he depicted in such memorable drawings as his expansive view 
of the Atrium of the Palazzo Medici Madama (fig. 3.10), the air of nos- 
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talgia and the concern for setting that pervade his studies of the 1530s 
are strikingly absent from Floris's Roman drawings.** Differences in 
their approach are evident when comparing van Heemskerck’s view 
of the Medici Madama collection in situ and Floris’s study of the 
Dying Amazon (fig. 3.11) in a group of sculptures from the same col- 
lection in his drawing Polyphemus and a Greek in Palazzo Barbaro, 
Dying Amazon at Villa Medici Madama, and Unidentified Antique 
and Non-Antique Figures (fig. 3.12; cat. D.11). Van Heemskerck focused 
on the display of ruinous marbles as they appeared in the Roman 
sculpture garden where he drew them en plein air. He subsequently 
used his sketches as the basis for what Kathleen Christian has aptly 
termed his “collection views.” Aimed at both a Roman and an interna- 
tional public and possibly intended to be printed, these illusionistic 
ink and wash drawings reposition objects and play with perspectives 
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FIGURE 3.11 

Dying Amazon, second- 
century Roman, marble, 
125 cm, Naples, Museo 
Archeologico Nazionale, 
inv. 6012 

(photo: Stendal, 


Winckelmann-Gesellschaft 


Fotoarchiv) 





FIGURE 3.12 Frans Floris, Polyphemus and a Greek in Palazzo Barbaro, Dying Amazon at Palazzo Medici Madama, 


and Unidentified Antique and Non-Antique Figures (Basel Sketchbook, fol. 23v), c. 1544, pen and 


brown ink with brown wash, 216 x 292 mm, Basel, Kunstmuseum, Kupferstichkabinett, U.1v.19 


(photo: Kunstmuseum Basel, Martin P. Bühler) 
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to create striking vistas calculated to evoke the experience of enter- 
ing and walking through antique sculpture gardens.°° 

In contrast, Floris’s exclusive interest in the poses and draperies of 
individual ancient sculptures (and of the figures populating modern 
frescoes based on the study of ancient sculptures) paralleled the ap- 
proach of his Italian contemporaries. These artists, many of whom 
trained with Raphael or his workshop, sought to extract the canon 
of human form contained in antique art rather than evoke the cul- 
ture that now collected it. To that end, Floris generally ignored the 
context in which the sculptures were displayed, focusing on the fig- 
ure but disregarding its setting. Consequently, the drawings in the 
Basel Sketchbook appear at first glance to be disorderly when com- 
pared to van Heemskerck’s drawings or when juxtaposed with the 
more methodical codices of Italian artists such as Girolamo da Carpi 
(1501-56)°° or Amico Aspertini (1474-1552), or with the systematic 
studies of Enea Vico (1523-67) and others.?" Floris’s drawings also 
appear to lack detail. Primarily intended as "notes" for his personal 
use, they represent some portions of sculptural groups but ignore 
others. As such, they approach the sketch-like quality of drawings by 
some of Floris's contemporaries such as Perino del Vaga, even when 
they purport to represent fragmentary antiquities in an unadorned, 
almost objective manner. 

Floris's apparent errors in transcription, his seemingly haphazard 
interpolations, and the uneven quality of these drawings may have 
contributed to their neglect by scholars, particularly by archeolo- 
gists who dismissed them as "inaccurate."59 Yet as Rolf Stucky has 
demonstrated, Floris's apparent "errors" are not always as they seem. 
Consider, for example, the curious case of Floris's study of the Altar 
Base of the Twelve Gods (figs. 3.13, 3.14; cat. D.12). On first inspection, 
the artist appears to have completely misidentified the subjects 
before him. He converted the god Apollo into a woman and misin- 
terpreted the object in her hand as some sort of shield while recon- 
ceiving the goddess Athena at far right as a man with a pointed hat 
and placing a bird in the figure's left hand when in fact both the left 
arm and hand had been broken off entirely.°? A slightly later drawing 
in the Codex Pighianus (fig. 3.15), drawn by Stephan Pighius (1520- 
1604), reveals that the relief was in fact badly damaged, its details dif- 
ficult to decipher even to the eyes of a more "antiquarian" observer 
such as this great humanist.9? As Stucky argues, it is likely that Floris 
did not base his drawing exclusively on direct observation of the 
frieze, but rather on earlier drawings such as those by Pirro Ligorio 
(1512/13-83). These artists had already imposed interpretations, 
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FIGURE 3.14 
Tripod Altar Base of the 
Twelve Gods, showing the 





Graces, The Horai (Seasons) 
and Fates, first half of the 
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second century BCE, marble, 
FIGURE 3.13 Frans Floris, Four Standing Gods from the Altar Base of the 1800 x 1380 cm, Paris, Musée 
Twelve Gods (Basel Sketchbook, fol. 24v), c. 1554, pen and brown du Louvre, inv. MA672. 
ink with brown wash, 210 x 297 mm, Basel, Kunstmuseum, (photo 9 RMN-Grand 
Kupferstichkabinett, U.1v.12 Palais / Hervé Lewandowski) 


(photo: Kunstmuseum Basel, Martin P. Bühler) 
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FIGURE 3.15 Stephanus Pighius, Four Standing Gods from the Altar Base of the 
Twelve Gods, from Codex Pighianus, 1550—55, pen and brown ink, 
290 x 430 mm, Berlin, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz, Manuscript Department, Ms. lat. fol. 61, fol. 3ur 
(photo: Preussischer Kulturbesitz) 
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FIGURE 3.16 

Frans Floris, Antique 
Trophies from the Reliefs on 
the Base of Trajan’s Column 
(Basel Sketchbook, fol. 87), 
C. 1544, pen and brown 

ink with brown wash, 

225 x 303 mm, Basel, 
Kunstmuseum, 
Kupferstichkabinett, U.1v.27 
(photo: Kunstmuseum Basel, 
Martin P. Bühler) 
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many of them now understood to be erroneous, onto these ancient 
reliefs. Floris followed their examples, recording the objects before 
him as they were understood at the time.9! 

Indeed, to search exclusively for archeological precision in Floris's 
drawings is to misconstrue the nature of his project. With the no- 
table exception of three sheets recording trophies from the base of 
Trajan’s Column (cat. D.1; cat. D.3; fig. 3.16; cat. D.4), which Floris de- 
scribed as the “Collone Historiae" on fol. 37,9? and one other study 
of antique armor that was probably not part of the original sketch- 
book (cat. D.36),° all of the drawings focus on the body from dif- 
ferent angles and in different poses. The study-like character of the 
Basel drawings and the traces of black chalk beneath the lines of 
ink suggest that many were begun in situ and later elaborated with 
wash in the studio. Floris must have treated the blank page before 
him as a record of motifs reflecting his interests in human form and 
the relief. Similar objects are juxtaposed to create small figural com- 
positions unified by visual interest rather than by a desire to docu- 
ment the contents of a given collection. Studies of Phaedra, and a 
Hermaphrodite, and Unidentified Antiquities (fig. 3.17; cat. D.15), for 
instance, shows a mourning Phaedra from the side of a sarcopha- 
gus inserted into a wall of what later became Canova's studio, and 
a hermaphrodite that he saw in the Casa Altieri (fig. 3.18).9* Floris 
placed these sculptures together almost in a line, not separately as 
he found them but rather as if he imagined them, rearranged to form 
a horizontal frieze of his own invention. To what degree Floris was 
aware of some of the controversies roused by these specific figures — 
relating to their nudity, paganism, and contested ownership — is un- 
clear. He was certainly sensitive to the multiplicity of postures and 
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FIGURE 3.17 Frans Floris, Studies of Phaedra, a Hermaphrodite, and Unidentified 
Antiquities (Basel Sketchbook, fol. 29v), c. 1544, pen and brown 
ink with brown wash, 213 x 296 mm, Basel, Kunstmuseum, 
Kupferstichkabinett, inv. U.1v.16 


(photo: Kunstmuseum Basel, Martin P. Bühler) 


poses they offered for representing the nude from erotically charged 
angles.95 

If the unusual “compositions” Floris made by arranging marbles 
from different locations on folios of his sketchbook point toward 
the eventual use of his drawings for large paintings, they also allow 
for a sort of comparative lesson in form. This is evident in Floris’s 
Polyphemus and a Greek in Palazzo Barbaro, Dying Amazon at 
Villa Medici Madama, and Unidentified Antique and Non-Antique 
Figures (fig. 3.12). Floris began by drawing Polyphemus and a Greek 
in the Palazzo Venezia. Then he added the Dying Amazon from the 
Villa Madama (fig. 3.11), which at the time held a small child that 
has since been removed.99 In the remaining space, he sketched a 
figure of Silvanus and added another two female figures whose 
generic appearance has precluded their identification. Similarly, 
his aforementioned drawing of antiquities in the Albani and Cesi 
Collections (fig. 3.6) assumes an almost abstract quality, depicting 
three female statues and a foot: the embracing figures of Ceres and 
Proserpina drawn from a well in the Albani Collection, Fortuna ei- 
ther from the Cesi or De Nigris collections, and the foot of a bar- 
barian from the Cesi Collection, where Floris would also draw the 
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FIGURE 3.18 


Hermaphrodite, Hellenistic, 
second or third century 
BCE, Rome, Palazzo Doria 
Pamphilj 

(photo: Alinari) 
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FIGURE 3.19 

After Frans Floris, Three 
Dancing Nymphs or Horae 
from the Puteal in Casa Cesi 
(Basel Sketchbook, fol. 13v), 
C. 1544, pen and brown ink 
with brown wash, 238 x 221 
mm, Basel, Kunstmuseum, 
Kupferstichkabinett, U.1v.13 
(photo: Warburg Institute, 


London) 
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Roma group discussed below. Arranged frontally as if to create a 
single frieze from disparate elements, these sculptures hover on a 
page that bears traces of an incomplete study of the draperies on 
another unidentified statue, creating the appearance of a coherent 
if fragmented relief. 

To be sure, van Heemskerck and the anonymous artists whose 
drawings are preserved with his codex in Berlin occasionally stud- 
ied some details of sculptures while overlooking others.9" However, 
as this drawing reveals, Floris was even more selective and ana- 
lytic in his choices. His sketch insistently resists the model of the 
"collection view" that van Heemskerck pioneered in his studies of 
Rome’s great sculpture courts and gardens.95? While attractive, “col- 
lection view" drawings were more revealing about the new collec- 
tions in which antiquities were now found - a circumstance which 
was, after all, only the result of a fairly recent culture of collecting — 
rather than the individual sculptures themselves, or for that mat- 
ter ancient sculpture in general. Floriss drawings instead reflect 
his impulse to make new art from the fragments he drew, wherever 
those fragments might happen to be found. While his sheets often 
include notes specifying the location of a statue - a phenomenon 
we shall return to below — the emphasis is clearly on the sculp- 
tures and their formal properties rather than their current location. 
In this respect, Floris’s comparative studies of ancient art recall 
Lombard's grammar and the ideal typology of form it purported 
to embody. They also seem to foretell Floris's selective and highly 
subjective emulation of the antique in his paintings of heroic 
histories. 

Returning again to Polyphemus and a Greek in Palazzo Barbaro, 
Dying Amazon at Palazzo Medici Madama ... (fig. 3.12), we observe 
that in addition to the study of the body itself, the question at hand 
in this drawing appears to have been the treatment of drapery and its 
material properties: ornamented draperies such as Silvanus's, drap- 
eries of figures in motion or stasis, or even those on a supine statue. 
This is one of many Floris studies that reveal how he identified the 
fluttering movement of drapery as an essential characteristic of the 
statuary before him. With a steady pen he scrutinized the properties 
of what Aby Warburg would famously term “bewegtes Beiwerk" or 
accessories in motion, the billowing fabrics that in their seemingly 
perpetual movement visualized the latent emotional imminence of 
the antique figural canon.5? We see this again in his drawing of Three 
Dancing Nymphs or Horae from the Puteal in Casa Cesi (fig. 3.19; cat. 
D.22) from an antique puteal or wellhead now preserved in the Villa 
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Albani Torlonia of Rome, and which Floris again would have seen 
in the Cesi collection.”? While Van de Velde attributes this sheet to 
a copyist, its technique reflects Floris’s practice of drawing antiqui- 
ties individually and rearranging them for visual effect. The figures 
are carved on a cylindrical base and cannot be seen at once, yet the 
artist shuffled their order when he drew them so that the one on 
the right now stands behind her two counterparts, whereas in real- 
ity she appears before them. In effect, this alteration translates the 
property of motion from the three-dimensional object to the two- 
dimensional representation, preserving the dance-like energy of the 
figures that flutter across the page in symmetrical undulation. 

When he eventually came to use his sketches in his paintings, 
Floris would juxtapose these archetypes of movement with more 
static decorative elements, such as war trophies on Trajan’s Column, 
Roman sandals, even the river gods, all of which intensify the over- 
all antique resonance of the image. Van Mander would later praise 
Floris precisely for his treatment of ornament or “allerley bywerck;" 
including the “antique seats, carved or wickerwork, subtle urns, 
veils, adornments, shoes, boots, helmets and suchlike,” which com- 
mingled to form Floris’s rich pictorial language and at the same time 
revealed his responsiveness to the contemporary art theories set 
forth by Vasari and others. Carefully studied "parerga," when coordi- 
nated with the central subject, highlight the artist’s command over a 
classical canon of form and contribute to the decorum as well as the 
varietà of his or her edifying compositions.” 


The Antique Ideal 


To recapitulate, Floris’s comparative approach to drawing antiqui- 
ties discloses a two-fold purpose. First, he sought to understand the 
forms before him and record them for future use. Second, he sought 
to extract the “rules” of perfection that he, like Lambert Lombard and 
other Cinquecento theorists, believed those sculptures to contain.7? 
Whereas the "spontaneous restoration" of antiquities was common 
practice for many Italian artists — and the sketchbooks of painters 
like Amico Aspertini are notoriously inaccurate as archeological evi- 
dence - Floris generally refrained from this custom, preferring to rep- 
resent the marbles as he found them. He recorded breaks and areas 
of loss with precision, or, possibly following the lead of earlier, chiefly 
Italian artists, he adhered to prevailing reconstructions for specific 
statues that were damaged beyond recognition, as we have seen to 
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be the case in his drawing of the Four Standing Gods from the Altar 
Base of the Twelve Gods (fig. 313)."* While many factors may have in- 
fluenced his practice, it appears that he wished at least in part to tran- 
scribe individual antiquities as “facts,” so to speak, or at least as they 
were understood by his knowledgeable contemporaries. 

Whatever the practical motivations may have been for Floris’s de- 
cision not to add heads and hands where they had broken off, the 
ways he highlighted loss and fragmentation resonate powerfully 
with a contemporary discourse on the destructive forces of time and 
the need to save those surviving marbles of the ancient past from 
further damage.’° That impulse towards preservation, already being 
written about when Gossaert and Lombard visited Rome and pal- 
pable in documents such as Raphael’s famous letter to Leo x (now 
widely considered a collaboration between the artist and Baldassare 
Castiglione), reached a feverish pitch following the Sack of Rome in 
1527. Perpetuated by foreign Germanic soldiers apparently mutiny- 
ing against Charles of Bourbon, this calamity reminded Romans and 
foreigners alike that no city was safe from devastation. The barbaric 
acts of destruction that toppled Rome in years past still remained a 
threat to the city and its self-image, and could be as deleterious as 
the ruinous forces of time. This theme was visualized in Posthumus’s 
monumental landscape of ruins Tempus Edax Rerum (fig. 3.1), a fan- 
tasy vista tinged with melancholy that includes many of the broken, 
compromised antiquities Floris studied."9 

Emphasizing the fragmentary nature of Rome’s material culture, 
and stressing the prevailing impulse to preserve what remained of 
it following the disastrous Sack of 1527, Floris left the creative act 
of “restoration” for his return to the North. In the studio, the realm 
of his imagination, he could revivify the broken statues, turning 
them into the dramatis personae of his large history paintings and 
his early print designs. Floris might represent a fragment of the 
Colosseum as a static background in a painting, yet he focused his 
energy on giving life to broken statues. Restored to perfection in the 
glistening medium of oil or in print, their once-fragmentary bod- 
ies would become whole again to serve as the building blocks of a 
novel, edifying art that was grounded in both the canon of antique 
perfection and in the artist’s ingenium. We may trace the roots of 
this practice to his Roman drawings, in which he treated each sculp- 
ture’s pose, gesture, or action as significant and potentially insepa- 
rable from the thoughts those movements might convey." Consider 
Floris’s treatment of the River God Tiber."? Floris's study of the sculp- 
ture (set in a niche in the Vatican Belvedere under Clement v11) 
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FIGURE 3.20 Frans Floris, The Judgment of Paris, c. 1548, oil on panel, 120 x 159.5 cm, Kassel, Staatliche 
Gemäldegalerie Alte Meister, inv. GK1001 


(photo: Museumslandschaft Hessen Kassel) 


may have resembled the copy of the River God Tiber drawing in the 
Album Dansaert (figs. 3.3, 3.4). The same river god then appeared 
in Floris’s Judgment of Paris (fig. 3.20; cat. P.g) in Kassel, his earli- 
est iteration of what would become a popular theme in the Floris 
workshop.”? As Ruth Rubinstein has demonstrated, the gray stone 
deity becomes a living participant in the narrative of that painting.®° 
Removed from his niche in the Belvedere to a composition heavily 
indebted to Marcantonio Raimondi’s engraving of The Judgment 
of Paris after Raphael?! Tiber, as Floris depicts him, guides the 
viewer's gaze to the main narrative of the mythological gathering. 
He reclines atop a sarcophagus supported by tortoises and flowing 
with water, much as he appeared in the Belvedere, embodying age 
and the authority of Roman antiquity and lending gravitas to this 
image of Paris’s fateful decision, a choice that led eventually to the 
founding of Rome. 
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As mentioned above, throughout the Sketchbook Floris record- 
ed the locations and age of the objects he studied to serve as aide- 
mémoire and classification, using a curious mixture of Dutch and 
Italian to describe what he drew. While sometimes he merely noted 
seeing a carving “op strat” (on the street), Floris often recorded more 
precise locations, for instance “in casa de seze [Cesi]” or “near the 
Campidoglio.” On a few occasions these remarks were highly spe- 
cific. His drawing of Phaedra and the Hermaphrodite, for example, 
describes the locations of the sculptures as “antick bi dieen back 
meten Luen” (“antique by that fountain with a Lion”) and “anticka 
by sint marck” (“antique by Saint Mark's"). His study of antiquities in 
the Albani and Cesi Collections (fig. 3.6; cat. D.17) labels where each 
component of the drawing might be found: at left “op dat font[ein],” 
or “on that fountain,” meaning the puteal, and at right, “antica by 
sint mar[k]," the church closest to the De Nigris collection where 
he probably drew the large Fortuna or saw a variant thereof. On his 
accomplished drawing of Roma Victrix, Dacia, and a Frieze from the 
Villa Torlonia Marble Crater (fig. 3.21; cat. D.13), he wrote "antick nova 
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Frans Floris, Roma Victrix, Dacia, and a Frieze from the Villa Torlonia Marble Crater (Basel 
Sketchbook, fol. 25v), c. 1544, pen and brown ink with brown wash, 204 x 298 mm, Basel, 
Kunstmuseum, Kupferstichkabinett, U.1v.7 


(photo: Kunstmuseum Basel, Martin P. Bühler) 
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anet [sic] trovate in casa de Seze bi dat Fonteynken" (“antique re- 
cently found in Casa Cesi by that little fountain"), recording that he 
sketched the statue and part of the base on which it was set in the 
Palazzo Cesi, where it had recently been placed. Van Heemskerck 
was in Rome prior to this relocation, and the discrepancy between 
their drawings has enabled modern archeologists to date the move- 
ment of the statue between the visits of these two northern artists.9? 

Yet, the most frequent annotation found on Floris's drawings 
was simply "Antique," which he rendered either in Italian or Dutch: 
"Antica" or "Antik" While labeling the locations of antiquities had 
a precedent in earlier Renaissance sketchbooks, Floris's insistence 
on specifying the antiquity of what he drew — even when he lacked 
or chose not to offer any further information — shows his interest 
in differentiating ancient sculptures from other objects and images 
and in privileging the study of their form. More than a marker of age, 
the repeated use of "antique" emphasizes Floris's effort to discern 
an antique "ideal" in the figures he encountered. His quest reflects 
a well-established Netherlandish tradition that identified the "an- 
tique" with a set of stylistic conventions bound to an elevated mode 
of visual representation. 

There may have been relatively few antiquities to be seen in the 
Netherlands, yet by the time Floris arrived in Italy he had already 
been exposed to a broad range of cultural resonances associated 
with the concept of the “antique,” a term current in Dutch and 
French usage in his region.9? Taste for the "antijcse stijl” (as it was 
called in Dutch) spread throughout the smaller courts of northern 
Europe and was variously defined in this period.5^ While Thomas 
daCosta Kaufmann has argued that the term "all'antica" (“in the 
antique manner") was often elided with "all'italiana" in other parts 
of Europe, in the Low Countries, when applied to the visual arts, 
"all'antica" actually signaled novelty, and its use in architecture con- 
noted learning and authority.5? Thus, when Pieter Coecke published 
his translation of Serlio's Fourth Book of Architecture, for instance, 
he dedicated it to Margaret of Hungary, praising her for construct- 
ing imposing palaces “qui ramemorent choses anticques et authen- 
tiques" (which recall things antique and authentic).56 Lombard, who 
trained and worked in a French-speaking culture, was likely aware of 
the resurgent interest in the "antique" among writers of the Pléiade, 
including Rémy Depuys (c. 1480-1540), who described a growing 
contemporary interest in the "anticques inventions renouvelez" 
(“ancient inventions renewed").5" Jean Lemaire de Belges (c. 1473- 
C. 1525), the Franco-Burgundian poet and artist whose books appear 
to have been familiar to Lombard, also invoked the term "antique" to 
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characterize the ruins of his native region as proof of its glorious past 
and the foundation of its auspicious future. Following on Lemaire, 
Lombard reserved the term "antique" to describe the art he admired 
most, applying it to the sculptures of Rome but also to local antiqui- 
ties such as the famous third-century Gallo-Roman monument at 
Igel near Trier, which he carefully studied in a chalk and pen drawing 
and annotated in his own hand as “antique et fort curieux" (“antique 
and most curious").55 

Far from anodyne records of the apparent age of an object, then, 
Floris’s inscriptions demonstrate his engagement with a long- 
standing artistic discourse that identified the antique as an aesthetic 
ideal. In the Renaissance, the antique had come to be considered a 
second nature arguably more perfect in form than nature itself, a re- 
flection of a faultless ideal attained by selecting from nature's fairest 
parts.9? Thus, the Venetian theorist Lodovico Dolce could extol an- 
tiquity as a definitive paradigm because "the ancient statues contain 
all the perfections of art.'?? As we have seen in Chapter Two, Floris's 
teacher Lombard also espoused this view and believed that diligent 
attention to the rules of ancient sculpture would bring northern art 
to new heights. According to his biographer Lampsonius, Lombard 
believed that "there was something hidden that was more solid" in 
the art of antiquity, an "infallible science" that might be extracted 
through diligent study. 

While Floris was occasionally uncertain of the actual age of an 
object or mistaken altogether about its identity, he was consistent in 
reserving the term "antique" for three-dimensional sculptures and 
applied it as a designation of both (relative) age and prestige. Floris's 
quest for this antique ideal and his belief in a hidden, inner perfec- 
tion in these antiquities helps to explain why in many of the draw- 
ings of his sketchbook he elongated figures to such a degree that the 
proportions appear incorrect or even distorted. Their limbs and tor- 
sos are markedly attenuated and their small heads appear diminu- 
tive by comparison to their bodies. In his grammar Lombard also 
frequently modified poses and elongated bodies in accordance with 
the internal aesthetic principles guiding his art.?! Floris, it would 
seem, engaged in a similar process of calculated distortion in order 
to express the hidden perfection in the antiquities he studied. 

This corrective exercise activated Renaissance and antique para- 
digms of artistic emulation. Pliny the Elder describes how the sculp- 
tor Lysippus improved on the models of older artists by making his 
"heads smaller than theirs and the bodies slimmer and less fleshy, 
which made his bodies look taller" with an aim toward a canonical 
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harmony, saying that his forebears had “represented men as they 
were, while he represented them as they appeared to be."?? For Floris 
too, the exaggeration of the form became a visible manifestation of 
his self-conscious mode of emulation. It added a subjective and dis- 
tinctive facet to his study of the antique, predicated on his sense of 
judgment and skills as a draftsman. 

Interestingly, one of the inscriptions suggests that Floris’s nota- 
tions were not intended for his eyes alone. On fol. 18v (fig. 3.22; cat. 
D.9), beneath a drawing of the frieze on the Medea Sarcophagus 
(now in the Museo Archeologico di Ancona) the artist wrote: 
"ANTICK by templum pacis an dat cleijn kercke dat gy gescuetsert 
hebt," or "Antique, by the temple of peace [Basilica of Constantine 
and Maxentius] that you drew."?* The philologist Michaelis sug- 
gested that Floris addressed the drawing to van Heemskerck or 
Hieronymus Cock. The names of Floris's elder brother Cornelis as 
well as Lambert Lombard have been put forth more recently.?^ We 
may never learn the identity of the “gy” referred to here, but the use 
of Flemish suggests that it was another Fleming who had been to 
Rome. The phrase “which you drew” conjures up an atmosphere 
in which drawings after the antique — and approaches to drawing 
the antique as a practice — were discussed and compared. Lambert 
Lombard made a practice of sharing his drawings with pupils and 
with fellow artists.» We know, for instance, that he sent a masterful 
study of Christ and the Good Samaritan to Pieter Aertsen (1508—75) 
in order to demonstrate his sophisticated approach to this religious 
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FIGURE 3.22 
Frans Floris, Frieze on the 
Medea Sarcophagus (Basel 
Sketchbook, fol. 18v), c. 1544, 
pen and brown ink with 
brown wash, 221 x 296 mm, 
Basel, Kunstmuseum, 
Kupferstichkabinett, v.1v.8 
(photo: Kunstmuseum Basel, 
Martin P. Bühler) 
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subject to an esteemed contemporary.’ Sharing drawings was thus 
a means to share knowledge, but also to establish individuality. Van 
Heemskerck and Lombard undoubtedly would have been interested 
in Floris's sketches, in particular, drawings like this fluid study of fig- 
ures on the Medea sarcophagus that differed so greatly from their 
own earlier drawings of Roman antiquities. 


The Relief-Like Style in Motion 


In addition to his drawings after fragments of ancient antique sculp- 
tures, Floris produced studies of narrative images, some of which 
were antique, but most of recent origin. These drawings, including 
his recently discovered study of Raphael's Moses Receiving the Law 
(fig. 3.23; cat. D.28) in the Vatican Loggia, are among his finest early 
drawings. The clog-shaped hands and elaborate, flowing draper- 
ies in this study are typical of Floris’s work and recall Lombard's 
manner of drawing, yet the attention to composition and model- 
ing are novel and reveal Floris's keen interest in Raphael's design.?" 
Exhibiting a degree of refinement and attention to spatial organi- 
zation absent in the Basel Sketchbook, Floris’s studies of narrative 
scenes such as this demonstrate his ambition to absorb the repre- 
sentational strategies of late antique art and also of the most so- 
phisticated Italian painting based on that tradition. Indeed, what 
made Renaissance art so distinctive for Floris and Lombard was its 


FIGURE 3.23 

Frans Floris, Moses Receiving the Law after the fresco in 
the Loggia of Raphael, c. 1544, pen and brown ink with 
brown wash, 255 x 220 mm, Haarlem, Teylers Museum, 
inv. KT 2008 018 


(photo: Teylers Museum) 
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successful and creative assimilation of ancient modalities in a way 
that did not inhibit individual artists from forging personal styles. 
Ernst Gombrich describes this phenomenon as the development 
of the Renaissance style all'antica, a coherent visual language, ulti- 
mately based on ancient sculpture, which became a paradigm for 
naturalistic representation of the figure.98 While Floris had been 
introduced to examples of ancient art and to the aesthetic concept 
of the antique in the North through prints, small antiquities, and a 
nascent literature on the visual arts, it was in Italy that he was first 
confronted with a pervasive "antique" pictorial language in which 
the formal vocabulary of Roman art intersected with the modern 
political discourse of Roman triumphalism.?? 

When Floris arrived in Pauline Rome he encountered a par- 
ticularly potent strain of this seemingly ubiquitous "antique" vi- 
sual idiom, which scholars including Marcia Hall have termed the 
"relief-like style" and which artists like Michelangelo referred to as 
relievo.9? Michelangelo, who excelled in the treatment of relievo in 
his work, famously stated that he considered painting greatest "as 
it approaches the effect of relief"!?! Catalyzed by the rediscovery of 
ancient sculpture and the supreme talents of modern artists, "the 
relief-like style" was for Vasari a decisive feature of the perfection of 
art in his own century. Based on new archaeological knowledge and 
the monumental treatment of the heroic nude, the "relief-like" style 
connoted power and authority. This visual idiom had precedents in 
quattrocento art, notably in the work of Andrea Mantegna, whom 
Lombard valued for the sculptural treatment of form in his paint- 
ings and print designs. Yet, by Floris's time, the “relief-like” style 
was most closely associated with developments in Roman art fol- 
lowing the death of Raphael, particularly among his followers.!° It 
was deployed in large-scale projects that were designed to express 
the authority of the Church as successor of the ancient Roman 
Empire, built on its ruins and now being restored to even greater 
glory in a new display of papal power and magnificence.!?^ The Sala 
di Costantino, the papal apartment begun under Leo x around 1521 
and continued under Clement vi, is perhaps the best known early 
example of the political uses of the "relief-like" style. After an austere 
interlude during the brief papacy of Adrian v1 (1522-23), members 
of the Raphael workshop under the direction of Giulio Romano reas- 
serted a distinctly Roman strain of papal authority through displays 
intended to counteract the growing Lutheran threat.!?» Following 
the calamitous Sack of Rome of 1527, many of these artists fled the 
city and disseminated Raphael's late style throughout Italy, where it 
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often became inseparable from a new political topography shaped 
by Habsburg domination of the Italian peninsula.!?9 Floris's mas- 
tery of relief, possibly spurred by his close connection to sculptors 
like his father and brother, would become the salient feature of his 
early style and the bedrock for his reputation. Its papal and imperial 
resonances bolstered his credentials as an interpreter of Habsburg 
iconography and of Roman Catholic dogma. 

Karel van Mander singled out Floris's skill in representing "relief 
and highlighting,"?? calling attention to Floris’s mastery of relievo, 
the approach to modeling the artist had assimilated in Rome. Floris's 
drawing of the Trajanic battle in the Frieze on the West Side of the 
Arch of Constantine (fig. 3.24; cat. D.35), once contested by scholars 
precisely for its fineness,!°8 provides vivid testimony of his attentive 
study of the properties of ancient relief as well as his ability to mo- 
bilize pen, ink, chalk, and wash to dramatic effect. Raphael himself 





FIGURE 3.24 Frans Floris, Frieze on the West Side of the Arch of Constantine, c. 1544, pen and brown ink with gray 


wash over black chalk, 267 x 391 mm, Paris, Musée du Louvre, Département des arts graphiques, 
inv. 20.618 


(photo 9 RMN-Grand Palais (musée du Louvre) / Madeleine Coursaget) 
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drew this very relief as an aesthetic and historical exercise, praising 
its forms as "absolutely excellent and of the most perfect style."10? 
Although we do not know if Floris was aware of Raphael's admira- 
tion for the frieze, his detailed rendering of the ancient armor, his 
vivid depiction of the intent gazes, taut musculature, and purposeful 
actions of the warriors, and his focused transcription of the rearing 
horses and broken bodies of the Barbarians all testify to his mastery 
of the aesthetic, formal, and narrative properties of relief sculpture. 
Whether he began his study before the Arch itself or was working 
from another artist's drawing is irrelevant to that point. Nearly a de- 
cade after his return from Rome, this drawing would provide Floris 
with powerful motifs for his monumental chiaroscuro woodcut 
frieze The Hunts (fig. 3.25; cat. H.9). Recasting the struggle of this 
Trajanic frieze as a fight between man and beast, Floris advertised 
his command of the conventions of ancient relief, in particular the 
formal language of violence found on ancient battle scenes, and 
conveyed heightened, legible emotion in a confined space.!!? 

Floris not only studied ancient reliefs but also examined the ways 
in which his Italian contemporaries used the frieze in both sacred 
and secular art. Consequently, Floris's drawings and later paintings 
in this idiom reveal his awareness that the visual conventions of the 
relief, pagan in origin yet long since appropriated for Christian pur- 
poses, were both versatile and universal. They offered a coherent 
formal language for his mythologies as well as his religious paint- 
ings and enabled him to envision a sweeping renewal of some of 
the most venerable traditions in Netherlandish art. To that end, he 
focused on drawing works by Giulio Romano, Baldassare Peruzzi, 
and above all Polidoro da Caravaggio, whose all'antica frescoes, as 
we have seen, transformed ordinary Roman facades into vivid myth- 
ological cycles.!! A recently discovered drawing after a fresco on 
the facade of Palazzo Ricci, Rape of the Sabine Women (fig. 3.26; cat. 
D.29), demonstrates Floris’s approach to studying these composi- 
tions.!^ He defined the pictorial space with a distinct outline, using 
parallel hatchings and wash to model the figures and situate them 
within the shallow pictorial field. 

Floris adhered to the same procedure in one of his most impres- 
sive drawings, a double-sided, comparative study of some of the dif- 
ferent ways Raphael's followers responded to his relief-like idiom 
(figs. 3.27, 3.28; cat. D.27).!5 With rapid strokes of the pen, Floris drew 
two recently completed wall paintings. On the recto at lower left, he 
sketched Polidoro's Triumph of Aemilius Paulus, a lost fresco from 
the Piazza Madama that celebrated the second century BCE victory 
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FIGURE 3.25 


jos Gietleughen after Frans Floris, The Hunts, 1555, chiaroscuro woodcut in six parts from three 
blocks each, 431 x 2625 mm as mounted together, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, AA6 rés, 
formerly Cc-6-fol 

(photo: Bibliothéque national de France) 


over Perseus of Macedonia. It is also recorded in an engraving by 
Cherubino Alberti (fig. 3.29), which reveals Floris's close study of the 
fresco’s treatment of figure and space.!'^ In the lower right-hand cor- 
ner of Floris's drawing he transcribed an unrelated image from the 
Palazzo Milesi depicting Lycurgus Giving the Law to the Spartans.!5 
Floris evidently carried this sheet to Mantua, where he studied the 
work of Giulio Romano. On the recto, Floris recorded an enigmatic 
scene of a castaway being thrown from a ship, found on the ceil- 
ing of the Camerino dei Falconi in the Appartamento di Troia in the 
Palazzo Ducale and dated 1536-37.!!9 On the verso, he drew one of 
the medallions on the north wall of the Sala dei Venti in the Palazzo 
Te, Scene of Antique Sacrifice (fig. 3.30), showing a man leading a bull 
to a flaming altar." Floris quoted only part of the composition. In 





FIGURE 3.26 the remaining space on the page, clearly demarcated with a border- 
Frans Floris, Rape of the line, he drew yet another unidentifiable scene of Roman soldiers 
Sabine Women, after a fresco apparently after Polidoro da Caravaggio and possibly made from 
by Polidoro da Caravaggio another artist's drawing.!? The sheet, roughly equivalent in size to 
on Palazzo Ricci,c.1544, pen those in Basel, must have been detached from the artist's sketchbook 
and brown ink with brown at an early date, perhaps on account of the decidedly contemporary 
wash over black chalk, sources that set it apart from other surviving studies. Its sophistica- 
117 x 210 mm, St. Petersburg, tion testifies to its purpose: not only to record these extraordinary 
State Hermitage Museum, frescoes, but also to parse their formal properties through compari- 
inv. no. OP 4220 son, setting works by different contemporary artists and from differ- 
(photo: State Hermitage ent locales in conversation on the same sheet of paper. 

Museum) In some cases, Floriss Roman drawings disclose a preoccupa- 


tion with how other artists approached the task of representing the 
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appearance of three-dimensional sculpture on a two-dimensional 
surface. That process of translation helps to account for his study of 
Peruzzi’s Five Caesars fresco (fig. 3.31; cat. D.33) from the facade of 
Palazzo Buzi. This lost fresco (known today through Vasari’s descrip- 
tion) clearly emulated the properties of sculpture in paint, push- 
ing the feet of the standing Caesars over the edge of an illusionistic 
plinth in a detail Floris carefully transcribed." His drawing partici- 
pates in the illusion of the fresco, playing on the ambiguity of sculp- 
ture in the round and its painted imitation. 

The same experiments in the interplay of relief, three-dimensional 
figures, and their translation to the medium of ink on paper may be 
seen in a set of eight drawings in the Louvre (cat. D.38—45). Once 
attributed to Lombard,"? the drawings, all fragments of a dismem- 
bered sketchbook, have been reassigned more plausibly to a mem- 
ber of Floris's circle.!?! Some may be the work of Floris himself.? 
Comprising studies after the antique and studies of Polidoro's 
frescoes, these small sheets bring together objects without regard 
to age or location. A small sketch after Polidoro's facade on the 
Palazzo Ricci of Mucius Scaevola Crossing the Tiber (figs. 3.32, 3.33; 
cat. D.38),7? for example, may record an early phase in Floris's 
study of the subject explored in an exquisite red chalk design of a 
subsequent episode of the story, Mucius Scaevola before Porsenna 
(fig. 5.31; cat. D.73). This study of a quintessential Roman exem- 
plum of fortitude, bravery, and loyalty served in turn as the basis 
for Philips Galle's engraving of the same subject after a later Floris 
design (fig. 3.34; cat. H.159), featuring deep chiaroscuros evocative 
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FIGURE 3.27 Recto: Frans Floris, Studies after Giulio Romano and Polidoro da 
Caravaggio, c. 1544, pen and brown ink, 220 x 318 mm, Paris, École 
nationale supérieure des Beaux-Arts, inv. M. 2171 recto 
(photo © Beaux-Arts de Paris, Dist. RMN-Grand Palais / image 


Beaux-Arts de Paris) 





FIGURE 3.28 Verso of figure 3.27: Frans Floris, Sacrifice of a Bull after Giulio 


Romano and Scene of Ancient Sacrifice after Polidoro da 
Caravaggio, 1544, pen and brown ink, 220 x 318 mm, Paris, École 
nationale supérieure des Beaux-Arts, inv. M. 2171 verso 

(photo © Beaux-Arts de Paris, Dist. RM N-Grand Palais / image 


Beaux-Arts de Paris) 
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FIGURE 3.30 


FIGURE 3.29 Detail in reverse from: Cherubino Alberti after Polidoro da 


Caravaggio, Triumph of Aemelius Paulus, from the Piazza Madama, Giulio Romano, Scene of 


1628, engraving, 169 x 410 mm, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, Antique Sacrifice, 1527, 


Rijksprentenkabinet, inv. RP-P-OB-34.041 Enesco; M E 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) TOEA 
(photo: Kunsthistorisches 
Institut in Florenze — 


Max-Planck-Institut) 





FIGURE 3.31 Frans Floris (?), Five Caesars, after Baldassare Peruzzi's 


fresco on Palazzo Buzi, Rome, c. 1544, pen and brown ink 
with brown wash, 173 x 319 mm, Oxford, Christ Church 
College Picture Gallery, inv. no. 1536 

(photo: Christ Church College) 


of Polidoro’s frieze and Floris's rich all'antica vocabulary of heroic 
postures and military costume.'^* Yet another of these drawings in 
the Louvre cluster combines a study of a Bacchic relief from the 
Borghese collection that Lombard had studied intently a decade 
earlier with drawings of Polidoro da Caravaggio's facade on Palazzo 
Gaddi (figs. 3.35, 3.36; cat. D.45).?5 Further complicating the rela- 
tionship between drawings by and after Floris, the drawing on the 
verso of this multi-compositional sheet repeats or, as seems more 
likely, was repeated in a different hand on a page in the lost Album 
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FIGURE 3.33 

I. Lorenziani after Polidoro 
da Caravaggio, Mucius 
Scaevola Crossing the Tiber, 
c. 1650, Rome, Gabinetto 
Nazionale, FC76214, st. 

vol. 47 Hu Rome, Istituto 





Nazionale per la Grafica ; oY VE | 

(photo: courtesy of the fee ieee e e 

Ministero dei Beni e le FIGURE 3.32 Frans Floris (?), Mucius Scaevola Crossing the Tiber, 
Attività Culturali e del C. 1545, pen and brown ink with brown wash, 
Turismo) 136 x 204 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. no. 6250 


(photo 9 RMN-Grand Palais (musée du Louvre) / 
Michel Urtado) 
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FIGURE 3.34 Philips Galle after Frans Floris, Mucius Scaevola before Porsenna, 
1563, engraving, 319 x 416 mm, Haarlem, Noord-Hollands Archief / 
Voorhelm Schneevoogt, inv. 53008293 
(photo: Noord-Hollands Archief) 
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FIGURE 3.35 

Recto: Frans Floris (?) Study 
After Polidoro da Caravaggio, 
C. 1545, pen and brown ink 
with gray and brown wash, 
163 x 206 mm, Paris, Musée 
du Louvre, Département des 
arts graphiques, inv. No. 
10517 

(photo © RMN-Grand Palais 
(musée du Louvre) / Michel 
Urtado) 





FIGURE 3.36 

Verso of 3.35: Frans Floris (?) 
Study After Polidoro da 
Caravaggio’s Facade on 
Palazzo Gaddi 

(photo © RMN-Grand Palais 
(musée du Louvre) / Michel 
Urtado) 
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Dansaert, highlighting the difficulties involved in sorting out the au- 
thorship of widely circulated copies of drawings.!2° 


Painting in Rome 


Floris’s maturing artistic identity was forged not only through his 
experiences with new visual resources, but also through exposure 
to Italian artistic theory and quite probably through direct contact 
with Italian painters. The number of large-scale decorative projects 
underway while Floris was in Rome would have afforded him ample 
opportunity to participate in some fashion in the major workshops 
serving the Pauline papacy as other Netherlandish painters had 
done before him. Gossaert, van Scorel, and even Lombard all came 
to Rome to serve specific patrons and did not remain for long fol- 
lowing their benefactors’ departure or death. Van Heemskerck and 
Coxcie however stayed in Rome long enough and were sufficiently 
integrated into Roman artistic life that Vasari mentioned them in 
his Lives. Vasari, himself a foreigner to Rome, met van Heemskerck 
while he was in the service of Ippolito de’ Medici.'^" He also en- 
countered Coxcie, describing his work in the Santa Barbara Chapel 
in the "German" national church of Santa Maria dell'Anima for 
Cardinal Willem Enckenvoirt (fig. 3.37), his only surviving fresco 
project. As testament to his success in Rome, Coxcie became the first 
Netherlandish member of the Accademia di San Luca in May 1534.75 


FIGURE 3.37 

Michiel Coxcie, Saint Barbara 
Presenting Cardinal Enckenvoirt 
to the Trinity, 1532, fresco, Rome, 
Santa Maria dell'Anima, Santa 
Barbara Chapel 

(photo: author) 
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In his dissertation on van Heemskerck, Jefferson Harrison first 
gave extensive consideration to the question of how a Netherlandish 
artist on a protracted stay in Rome might have attempted to inte- 
grate himself in local artistic circles.^? In the period of flux in 
Roman art following the Sack of Rome in 1527 and the departure of 
so many painters from the Eternal City, Harrison suggests that van 
Heemskerck was probably asked to work “elbow to elbow with local 
painters, gaining extraordinarily valuable ‘on the job’ training.”!8° In 
fact, Vasari indicates that van Heemskerck and other northern artists 
assisted Battista Franco and Francesco Salviati with grisaille paint- 
ings for Charles v’s triumphal entry of 1536.13! The monumental dec- 
orative cycle they produced in a fit of inebriated and impassioned 
painting had a powerful influence on other Netherlandish artists 
who were in Rome to witness the entry. These included Floris’s own 
first teacher Pieter Coecke van Aelst and his traveling companion 
Cornelis Grapheus, who later collaborated with Floris on the Arch of 
the Genoese in Antwerp.!?? 

While Harrison makes a compelling argument for the affinities 
between van Heemskerck’s work and that of his immediate con- 
temporaries Salviati and Jacopino del Conte, these artists had yet to 
embark on their major Roman decorative campaigns (most notably 
the decoration of San Giovanni Decollato).5? Moreover, many of 
Salviati's early Roman works have been lost, making comparison with 
van Heemskerck's art difficult.!?^ Yet if van Heemskerck's connection 
to these masters remains tenuous, Godelieve Denhaene has dem- 
onstrated the importance of the Church of San Giovanni Decollato 
for Lombard, who visited Rome slightly after van Heemskerck and 
would have seen the project underway during his stay. He clearly 
admired frescoes like Salviati's Visitation (fig. 2.14), with its rational 
architectonic structure, stage-like space, and masterful display of 
convenevoleza, or the decorous disposition of figures.!%5 

This decorative cycle was but one example of the new commis- 
sions Floris encountered when he arrived in Rome during the intense 
period of renovation, reconstruction, and redecoration carried out 
under Paul 111. Jacopino del Conte, Daniele da Volterra, Salviati, and 
Perino del Vaga were all engaged in major commissions, papal and 
otherwise, that had a profound influence on Floris's style and his for- 
mation as a painter. It is conceivable that Floris could have learned the 
most current interpretation of the relief-like style from these artists, 
particularly Perino and possibly even Vasari. They all engaged in for- 
mal experimentation and explored new approaches to representing 
bodies relative to the picture plane. Their figures are often contorted 
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and painted with complex foreshortenings and both shoulders en face, 
fostering contrived, elegant postures like the figura serpentinata. The 
pictorial space in such works is often shallow and stage-like. The use 
of “flat light,” the dense arrangement of planes parallel to the picture 
surface, and the steep treatment of ground all contribute to the drama 
of such images, creating an overall effect of abstraction, a quality that 
has come to be associated with such “Mannerist” art.!56 

While Floris may have been aware of the work under way in the 
Vatican’s Capella Paolina and the Sala Regia,!8’ the frescoes that 
Perino del Vaga and his studio were producing for the Sala Paolina in 
the Castel Sant'Angelo had the greatest impact on the young north- 
ern painter.!88 Here, in images such as Alexander Cutting the Gordian 
Knot (fig. 3.38) Floris witnessed the transformation of what had been 
a dilapidated prison into an elegant ceremonial space that glorified 
Paul 111 by reference to his heroic namesakes Alexander the Great 
and Saint Paul, linking their deeds in a confederation of imperial and 
ecclesiastical ambitions.'?? In order to carry out this imposing cycle, 
Perino revived a workshop model he had learned from his time with 
Raphael.^? He employed a large team of artists, foremost among 
them Girolamo Siciolante da Sermoneta and Pellegrino Tibaldi.'^! 
We know that many young Flemish artists worked alongside Italians 


FIGURE 3.38 

Perino del Vaga, Alexander Cutting the Gordian Knot, 

C. 1545, fresco, Rome, Castel Sant'Angelo, Sala Paolina (Sala 
del Consiglio) 

(photo: Scala Florence Ministero dei Beni e le Attività 


Culturali e del Turismo) 
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on this project, and even if there is no proof that Floris participated 
as one of the numerous unidentified assistants who painted here, 
he was certainly aware of the cycle.^? Perino's quadri are filled with 
heroic figures all'antica, who with their expressive faces and gestures 
carry the narrative from one scene to the next, often stepping outside 
the frame as though to reach into the fictive space surrounding them. 
These individual relief-like vignettes are flanked by cartouches and 
set in a profusion of ornament: painted and stuccoed groteschi, illu- 
sionistic swags of garland that appear to cast shadows on the frieze, 
and evenly placed herms dividing sections of the narrative cycle and 
giving the space a rhythmic energy. This sophisticated cycle, based 
on a highly innovative use of ancient textual sources, some of which 
had only recently been rediscovered, was a crowning achievement 
for the Pauline papacy and for Perino.'^? 

Floris would reactivate the conventions and forms of Perino's 
Roman fresco cycles when he was presented with the opportunity to 
produce a coordinated cycle of images for the Triumphal Arch com- 
missioned by the Genoese in Antwerp, and later still for The Labors 
of Hercules, the ten-part mythological cycle he carried out for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck in the early 1550s. Jonghelinck's home may have had little 
in common with the Castel Sant'Angelo, yet in the dedicated chamber 
in his house where these pictures hung, the effect would have been 
similar to that of the Sala del Consiglio, albeit on a reduced scale: 
monochrome, muscular bodies derived from sculptural types filling 
the height of pictorial space and pressed against the picture plane, 
ready to break forth from the paintings' confines with heroic force. 

Salviati, the young Florentine painter whom Lombard had met 
in Rome, carried the lessons of Raphael and Perino in a new di- 
rection, forging a style in which the art of Michelangelo and the 
antique were amalgamated.'** Salviati’s "bella maniera," as Vasari 
described it, must have appealed to Floris, who was particularly at- 
tracted to the artist's treatment of the human form.!*° Floris may 
have traveled to Florence, where he could have seen Salviati's fres- 
coes in the Palazzo Vecchio — his Allegory of Peace Burning the Arms 
(fig. 3.39) was possibly an inspiration for Floris's own allegory on 
Habsburg victory — but we can say with certainty that Floris knew 
Salviati's work in Santa Maria dell'Anima, the Roman church of the 
"German" nations where Coxcie also painted.^9 Floris would re- 
turn to Salviati's graceful treatment of the female nude later in his 
career, particularly in his designs for allegorical cycles of prints. 
One of his most sensual head studies, related to his design for 
the print Touch, reveals careful examination of Salviati's painting 
of Charity (fig. 6.13; now in the Uffizi) or of one of its early copies. 
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FIGURE 3.39 
Francesco Salviati, Allegory 
of Peace Burning the Arms, 
C. 1545, fresco, Florence, Sala 
dell'Udienza of the Palazzo 
Vecchio 

(photo: Soprintendenza 
Speciale per il Patrimonio 
Storico, Artistico ed 
Etnoantropologico e per il 
Polo Museale della città di 


Firenze) 
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Modernamente antichi e anticamente moderni 


Through exposure to any one of the several massive decorative 
campaigns underway in Rome, Floris would have learned alongside 
young artists while observing the structure of the Italian bottega in 
action. He would have observed how the master, as pictor doctus, co- 
ordinated the members of a skilled workshop (some accomplished 
artists in their own right) to produce sophisticated images rapidly 
and on an unprecedented scale.!^? More than the work of any single 
artist, then, the large projects Floris encountered in Italy introduced 
him to botha monumental style and a collaborative mode of working 
that would have lasting importance for his practice. These projects 
depended on large teams of painters who suppressed some of their 
individuality to match and expand upon a collective idiom defined 
by the master and resonant with the political and social values as- 
cribed to large-scale allantica painting. On the eve of Floris's depar- 
ture from Italy, Giorgio Vasari had embarked on what became one 
of the most famous projects of the era when Paul 111 commissioned 
him to decorate a large chamber in the Palazzo della Cancelleria.!*° 
Speed and the coordination of a large workshop would be of para- 
mount importance to the commission. Working from a program for- 
mulated by Paolo Giovio, Vasari designed and oversaw the execution 
of a vast painted cycle of the History of Paul 111. Following the Pope's 
insistence that the cycle be finished quickly, the work was accom- 
plished in one hundred days, giving rise to the chamber's name: Sala 
dei Cento Giorni. 

If Floris was still in Rome, it is likely that he joined the ranks 
of Vasaris massive team or knew of its work. Floris's contorted, 
muscular nudes, often dramatically elongated and foreshortened, 
demonstrate his familiarity with the style Vasari pioneered in this 
cycle. For example, the sleeping protagonist in Floris’s Hercules and 
the Pygmies (fig. 3.40; cat. H.78) of 1562, based on an ekphrasis, or 
textual description of a lost artwork, written by the Greek Sophist 
Philostratus, closely echoes Vasari's depiction of the nude Paul 111 
in Paul III Surveying the Plans of Saint Peter's Basilica in the Sala dei 
Cento Giorni (fig. 3.41).^? The contrived twisting of arms and legs 
borrowed from this fresco plays against Floris's direct quotation of 
the famous ancient sculpture of Laocoón for the posture of the dead 
Antaeus.!°° Mouth agape, the slain villain's head juts out over the 
edge of the print and casts a shadow over the letters of the inscrip- 
tion from Andrea Alciati's Emblemata, which appears as though 
carved in a fictive cartouche below the picture. 
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FIGURE 3.40 Cornelis Cort after Frans Floris, Hercules and the Pygmies, 1562, engraving, 325 x 465 mm, Stanford, 
Calif., Kirk Edward Long Collection 
(photo: Kirk Edward Long Collection) 


FIGURE 3.41 

Giorgio Vasari and Workshop, Paul 111 
Surveying the Plans of Saint Peter’s Basilica, 
1546, fresco, Rome, Cancelleria, Sala dei 
Cento Giorni 


(photo: Wikimedia Commons) 
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In a recent analysis of this print, Walter Melion has explained how 
Floris's immediate textual source, Stephanus Nigrus's Latin transla- 
tion of Philostratus (Basel, 1532), provides a critical framework to aid 
in understanding the artist's approach to imitation.!*! In particular, 
Nigrus's translation helps make sense of Floris's evolving response 
to sources he encountered in Italy, even later in his career when 
he designed this print. Nigrus's translation identifies painting and 
sculpture — pictura and plastica — as two equal parts of the *most an- 
cient" art of mimetic imitation. Accordingly, Floris might gauge his 
own imitative practice in relation to the rivalry of media implicit in a 
modern artwork such as Vasari's cycle in the Cancelleria. Sculptures 
inspired that mode of painting, which in turn gave rise to new cre- 
ativity, translated to the North by Floris and set in motion in the me- 
dium of print by Philips Galle. Galle's highly sculptural engraving 
makes a theme of this multi-faceted paragone of painting and sculp- 
ture, northern and Italian art, ancient and modern sources, drawing 
and print. While travel honed Floris's interest in this expansive com- 
petition, Hercules and the Pygmies demonstrates that the produc- 
tive play of contrasts engendered through geographic displacement 
shaped his practice for decades. 

As regards style and the terms used to describe it, Hercules and the 
Pygmies suggests some of the ways that Floris engaged with Vasari's 
approach to painting this cycle in the Cancelleria and with the “mod- 
ern" pictorial idiom he used to coordinate its episodes. The view- 
er's attention is sustained across the images of the Farnese Pope's 
achievements by an overpowering variety of inventions that were 
famously described by Anton Francesco Doni as *modernamente 
antichi e anticamente moderni."*?? In the eyes of contemporaries, 
Vasari's cycle straddled the very paradox Floris himself embraced 
when he turned his studies of the "antique" into a modern art never 
before seen in Antwerp. Speed, scale, and invention were the hall- 
marks of this "anciently modern" art. Its distinctive appropriation 
of the classical past predisposed it to articulate modern political 
concerns, and specifically the triumphalist ideology of the Roman 
Church in a period of recovery and expansion.!5? 

Yet, if the Sala dei Cento Giorni provided Floris with a model 
of a rapid and “modern” approach to deploying a Roman all'antica 
style in the service of a pervasive ideology, it also alerted him to 
some of the pitfalls of attempting to coordinate a large workshop 
in which assistants did not fully subsume their personal style to 
the common idiom of the master.?^ Vasari would be criticized and 
mocked, particularly by Michelangelo, for ineptly coordinating his 
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assistants, leading to uneven quality and stylistic incoherence.!5* 
Michelangelo, whose solitary approach to artistic production con- 
trasted with the model of Raphael and his assistants, provided Floris 
with an alternative. When Floris arrived in Rome, a generation of 
artists his age had taken up the task of responding to Michelangelo's 
reputed faultlessness and absolutism, defining their style through 
commissions from Paul 111.156 But following Michelangelo and fol- 
lowing Raphael were not mutually exclusive paths. Rather, the very 
fact that painters might choose to emulate aspects of different es- 
tablished masters' work indicates a new self-awareness on the part 
of artists who faced a pluralistic canon that elevated personal choice 
inan era in which, according to Vasari, art had attained perfection.!97 
If this embrace of choice seems at odds with the realities of the 
aforementioned large workshops in which artists were called upon 
to suppress their personal style, the very process of renouncing one 
idiom to adopt another underscores the understanding of style as 
something that can be learned, assembled from disparate sources, 
and implemented in different contexts. While Daniele da Volterra, 
Federico Zuccaro, and Perino del Vaga self-consciously engaged with 
Raphael's and Michelangelo's approaches to art to define their iden- 
tity within a competitive Italian field, Floris bore witness to the larg- 
er significance of their choices outside of Italy and to the notion that 
artistic freedom was a prerequisite to excellence. This would prove 
of seminal importance to Floris as he synthesized divergent artistic 
idioms and specifically engaged with the legacy of both Raphael and 
Michelangelo. His conscious mixing of styles became a defining fea- 
ture of his art and a sign of his creative independence. 


The Mobility of Style 


To look exclusively at Rome is to limit the scope of Floris's under- 
standing of larger trends in Italian art. One result of the Sack of 
Rome and scattering of Raphael's workshop was that his followers 
spread his late style to other Italian cities and beyond, reinterpreting 
the master's Roman idiom to match the demands of new patrons in 
other centers of power, notably Mantua and Genoa. Concurrently, 
Roman triumphalism was frequently conflated with themes of 
Habsburg victory as Charles v strove to consolidate his control in ter- 
ritories once hostile to him.!58 We have seen that Floris visited both 
Mantua and Genoa and studied the recent work of the members 
of the Raphael workshop most closely associated with those cities. 
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FIGURE 3.42 


Giulio Romano, Battle of the 
Horatii and the Curiatti, 
1524-34, fresco, Mantua, 
Palazzo Te, Camera dei Venti 
(photo: Kunsthistorisches 
Institut in Florenze — Max- 


Planck-Institut) 
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Even before the Sack, Giulio Romano had left Rome for Mantua, 
where in Vasari’s words he created a “second Rome" for his ambi- 
tious patron Federico Gonzaga, painting mythological images which 
later captured the attention of Charles v in 1530. Floris carefully 
studied Giulio's frescoes in the Palazzo Ducale and Palazzo Te, pay- 
ing particular attention to the complex mythologies in the Camera 
dei Venti. There he studied the Battle of the Horatii and the Curiatti 
(also known as the Battle of Gladiators, fig. 3.42), which became the 
basis for his own representation of the subject. Cornelis Cort would 
subsequently translate this into a print (fig. 3.43; cat. H.158).15? 

Although no drawings survive from Floris's time in Genoa there is 
little reason to doubt that he also visited the Ligurian basin, whether 
when he entered Italy or on his return home. During the years 1528-36, 
Perino del Vaga transformed the visual culture of Genoa by bringing 
his modern, Raphaelesque idiom to that city at a transitional moment 
in its political history.!©° Whereas before 1528 the city's de facto ruler 
and self-proclaimed “first citizen" Andrea Doria (14661560) had sup- 
ported the French and served as Francis I's admiral, after the Sack of 
Rome his loyalties shifted to the imperial cause. He became admiral of 
Charles v's fleet and in the process effected a realignment of Genoa's 
global outlook. Doria, who would be elevated to the title of Prince of 
Melfi by Charles v in 1531, called upon Perino to devise an up-to-date 
iconography in a heroic pictorial language that would celebrate his 
achievements as imperial admiral and proclaim his new allegiance to 
the Habsburgs.'©! Following a fire in Doria's residence at the Palazzo 
del Principe (Fassolo), Perino remodeled and redecorated the palace 
in an up-to-date allantica style that visibly recalled Raphael's Roman 
work. 9^ The images he designed advanced Doria's longstanding 
iconography as Neptune, god of the sea, ruling over the city-state of 
Genoa with unstinting loyalty to the Habsburg cause. 

Perino adorned one room in the Palazzo with scenes based on 
Raphael's Quos Ego, allegorizing Doria's naval prowess by visualiz- 
ing episodes of Virgil’s Aeneid using established formulae derived 
from Raphael's design (itself based on ancient reliefs and transmit- 
ted through a print by Marcantonio Raimondi).'9? While Floris knew 
and studied the scenes in this room, in particular Perino's Neptune 
Calming the Seas (known today through a print by Master G. F. as 
well as via a drawing in the Louvre, fig. 3.44),19^ it was Perino's other 
major composition for the Palazzo, the Fall of the Giants (fig. 3.45), 
which especially captivated the young artist. This massive quadro 
riportato on the ceiling of the main chamber represents Jupiter 
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FIGURE 3.43 Cornelis Cort after Frans Floris, The Battle of the Horatii and the Curiatti, c. 1560, engraving, 


316 x 414 mm, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, Rijksprentenkabinet, inv. RP-P-2001-150 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 


casting down the giants, whose bodies plummet to the earth and 
lie in a variety of contorted poses.!6? Like the mythological tapes- 
tries commissioned for these spaces, this dazzling image of the 
Gigantomachy was closely associated with Habsburg iconography. 
It was widely understood as an allegory of triumph for a city and an 
ascendant family that now pledged loyalty to and in turn depended 
upon the Habsburg imperial cause. Floris was certainly familiar with 
Giulio Romano’s representation of the same subject for Gonzaga in 
Mantua, yet it was Perino's recreation of the epic struggle of the gods 
and giants that would resonate most powerfully for the Flemish art- 
ist and his early patrons. 

For Floris, then, the recent art of Mantua and Genoa offered 
potent models for what David Kim has recently described as the 
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FIGURE 3.44 

Perino del Vaga, Neptune 
Calming the Seas, pen in 
brown and gray inks with 
gray wash and white 
heightening, Paris, Musée du 
Louvre, Département des 
arts graphiques, inv. 636 
(photo: Musée du Louvre, 


Dist. RMN-Grand Palais / 





Martine Beck-Coppola) 
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FIGURE 3.45 Perino del Vaga, Fall of the Giants, 1531-33, fresco, Genoa, Palazzo del Principe 
(photo: Getty Images / Hulton Fine Art / Mondadori Portfolio) 
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geographic mobility of style.!©° The way in which Raphael’s follow- 
ers translated their master’s concepts to new artistic and cultural 
environments, while also adhering to the universalizing language 
of Habsburg hegemony, would help define Floris’s emergence as 
Antwerp’s leading painter. Returning to the North, he would follow 
the model of Raphael’s pupils, bringing his own, highly personal ver- 
sion of the master’s late style to his home city. He asserted his own 
identity as he transformed central Italian innovations into an art 
that was current and meaningful for both his Italian expatriate pa- 
trons and for Northerners eager to commission artworks that broad- 
cast an international idiom associated with the varieties of Roman 
cultural, religious, and political authority still contending for domi- 
nance in their city. 

Returning to Antwerp presented Floris with a series of challenges 
as he attempted to reconcile these Italian models to the vastly dif- 
ferent artistic climate of the North. The open market for art flour- 
ishing in Antwerp at the time presented a stark contrast to the 
patterns of patronage and production he encountered in Italy. It was 
also different from the courtly and clerical spheres to which earlier 
Netherlandish artists had returned following their Italian experi- 
ences. Floris turned these difficulties to his advantage, seeking pa- 
trons among Italian expatriates who appreciated his familiarity with 
the art of their distant homeland. He also found ambitious Flemish 
merchants eager for images to project their sophistication. In doing 
so, Floris aligned his Italian experience to the dictates of artistic pro- 
duction in Antwerp, harnessing local talent and negotiating an inno- 
vative approach to artistic production that proclaimed the novelty of 
his art and secured his status as the city’s leading painter. This enter- 
prise had a dramatic debut — the commission to decorate one of the 
largest works of art his city had ever seen and one that he, despite 
his youth, was singularly well-suited to complete: the Triumphal 
Arch erected by the Genoese residents of Antwerp for the entry of 
Charles v and Philip 11 to that town in 1549. It is to that triumphal 
entry — the prince’s and the artist’s — that we now turn our attention. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Triumphal Entry: Floris’s Return to Antwerp 
(1546-49) 


Approximately three years after Floris's return to Antwerp, the town's 
Genoese community commissioned the young artist to design and 
paint their twenty-eight-meter-high Arch for the triumphal entry of 
Charles v and Philip 11 to Antwerp on u September 1549 (fig. 4.1).! 
Long recognized as the major work of Floris's early career, the trium- 
phal Arch is the starting point for any understanding of the artist's 
fame. Yet the circumstances surrounding this project have remained 
obscure. To date, no documents have been found relating to this ex- 
traordinary commission given to a relatively unknown artist who 
had completed only a few major paintings and nothing approaching 
the scale of this Triumphal Arch. The present chapter seeks to recov- 
er the context and significance of this watershed moment in Floris's 
career. It examines his emergence as Antwerp's leading artist, as he 
advertised his sophisticated approach to composition, command of 
classical mythology, and distinctive treatment of the nude. As we 
shall see, the Genoese community's decision to give this commis- 
sion to Floris was undoubtedly bold and possibly risky. It was also 
deliberate, based on shared experiences, mutual ambitions, and 
personal friendships. The path leading to the imperial entry is ar- 
guably as significant to understanding Floris's development as the 
arch he designed. Floris's style was by nature performative and self- 
aware, reflecting his conscious appropriation of sources and modes 
of painting in order to satisfy the cultural and political ambitions of 
his patrons. 


Floris's Return from Italy: Continuity and Innovation 


Floris's work for the Triumphal Arch has dominated the study of his 
early career for so long that scholars have largely overlooked the small 
but significant group of paintings Floris produced following his re- 
turn to Antwerp around 1546 and before the commission of the Arch 
in 1549.7 These paintings, many of which are now lost or destroyed, 
reveal a more ambivalent image of the young artist's homecoming 
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Figure 4.25, detail 

Frans Floris, Victory 
Surrounded by Prisoners and 
Trophies of War (Victoria), 
1552 
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FIGURE 4.1 Anon. woodcutter after Pieter Coecke van Aelst, The Triumphal Arch of the Genoese Nation, 
1550, woodcut, 22.6 x 20.5 cm (page), from: Cornelis Grapheus, Le triomphe dAnvers faict en la 
susception du Prince Philips, Prince d'Espaign|e] (Antwerp: Pieter Coecke van Aelst, 1550), 43, 
New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1920 (20.43) 
(photo: The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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and the ways in which his experience in Italy shaped his earliest work 
in Antwerp. Despite the city’s growing cosmopolitanism, historic so- 
cial and economic differences divided the artistic worlds of Italy and 
the North. While there were many exceptions to this reductive obser- 
vation, it is nonetheless true that in Italy bishops, princes, and popes 
dominated artistic patronage. These patrons encouraged innovation 
by supporting artists whose large teams of assistants decorated cha- 
pels, churches, and palaces with visual statements of their patrons’ 
piety, erudition, and virtue. In the North, the Church was contending 
with the impact of the Reformation. Nobles generally followed the 
patterns of late-medieval patronage and preferred luxury media such 
as tapestries — an important industry in the court city of Brussels — 
over paintings.? In Antwerp, however, where wealth was concentrat- 
ed in the mercantile sector, artistic culture was dominated in large 
part by the production of independent easel paintings, some com- 
missioned and others produced for sale in a bustling market eager for 
religious images, landscapes, and genre scenes.^ 

While Floris would eventually ascend the social hierarchy and 
paint for the hereditary rulers of his own territory, the lessons of his 
Italian travels were at first difficult to reconcile with the relative con- 
servatism of his countrymen. As a consequence he sought a care- 
ful balance between tradition and innovation, at times setting aside 
his knowledge of the most recent trends in Italian art in favor of a 
slightly earlier, Raphaelesque idiom that northern audiences already 
appreciated as an embodiment of stylistic and theological clarity. 
We know that Floris's predecessors had already developed a taste for 
paintings that captured some version of Raphael's grazia, his grace- 
ful and harmonious manner.” Van Scorel, for instance, had popular- 
ized images of the Madonna and Child that refer to prototypes from 
the Raphael workshop. Using technical means to replicate motifs 
serially, he and his workshop conjoined Raphaelesque holy figures 
with more traditionally Netherlandish landscapes, bathed in the dif- 
fuse light and intense rendering of detail that appealed to his pa- 
trons and became a hallmark of his work.® 

In his first securely dated painting, Holy Family with Saint John 
the Baptist (figs. 4.2—4.3; cat. P.1), signed and dated 1546, Floris also 
responded to what had become a cherished motif in the North: the 
Raphaelesque Holy Family.’ The stylistic model he emulated was dif- 
ferent from that of his forebears, however. Floris’s painting derives 
from the Madonna del Divino Amore (fig. 4.4), a slightly more som- 
ber variation on the Holy Family theme that may have originated 
in Raphael's hands but became more popular among his followers. 
The Madonna del Divino Amore, now generally attributed to Raphael 
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FIGURE 4.3 


Detail of 4.2 with artist’s 


signature and date 
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FIGURE 4.2 Frans Floris, Holy Family with Saint John the Baptist, 1546, oil on panel, 


101.5 x 80 cm, Switzerland, private coll. 


(photo: RKDimages) 


and his studio, possibly with the involvement of Giovan Francesco 
Penni, was at the time a prized possession of Cardinal Rodolfo Pio 
da Carpi in Rome. Floris may have seen it in the Cardinal’s home, 
which was frequently opened to artists including northerners.? 
Or he could have become familiar with it by other means, since the 
composition had gained international recognition through a variety 
of media.!? 

Whatever knowledge of the original Floris may have had, his 
image boldly reinterprets Raphael's prototype: figures are rearranged 
with a radical frontality and appear pushed toward the picture 
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plane before a ponderous architectural element, rather than sit- 
ting comfortably within a serene interior as in Raphael’s design. 
Similarly, the bright, almost garish treatment of color represents a 
somewhat harsh, even frenetic interpretation of Raphael’s grace- 
ful palette. These features simultaneously announce Floris’s debt to 
Raphael and proclaim the individuality of his own art. In this, his 
first dated work, he takes something well known - a Madonna and 
Child by Raphael — and intentionally glosses and appropriates it so 
that it is at once familiar and entirely novel." Floris would paint 
variations on this theme several times over a period of years, exper- 
imenting with the number of participants and their arrangement, 
for instance in a variant now in Munich to which he added Saints 
Elizabeth and Anne (fig. 4.5; cat. P.42). The resulting composition 
offers a compelling, if tamer, iteration of his earlier formula. It in- 
vites comparison with other Raphael Holy Family images such as 


the Madonna dell’Impannata, from which Floris quoted the elderly 
saint identified as either Anne or Elizabeth." The debt to Raphael 
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FIGURE 4.4 
Raphael Workshop (Giovan 


Francesco Penni?), 
Madonna del Divino Amore, 
C. 1516-18, oil on panel, 140 x 
109 cm, Naples, Museo 
Capodimonte, 

inv. 146 

(photo: by courtesy of the 
Ministero dei beni e delle 
attività culturali e del 


turismo) 


FIGURE 4.5 

Frans Floris, Holy Family 
with Saints Elizabeth, Anne, 
and John, c. 1550, oil on 
panel, 95 x 90 cm, Munich, 
Alte Pinakothek, inv. 1945 
(photo: Blauel/Gnamm/ 
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FIGURE 4.6 Frans Floris, The Judgment of Solomon, c. 1546, oil on canvas, 123 x 208 cm, Antwerp, Royal Museum of 
Fine Arts, inv. 1959 


(photo © KIK-IRPA, Brussels) 


remains recognizable even as the precise prototype becomes some- 
what less determined. 

While still adhering to familiar Raphaelesque motifs, other key 
Floris paintings from the 1540s register the emergence of a more ver- 
satile and individual approach to composition and style. For example, 
the unsigned The Judgment of Solomon (fig. 4.6; cat. P.6), possibly part 
of a series, is one of Floris’s earliest forays into the genre of the istoria, 
or history painting. It explicitly recalls the composition of two car- 
toons from Raphael’s Acts of the Apostles tapestry series — the Blinding 
of Elymas (fig. 2.7) and the Death of Ananias — which, as we have seen, 
had been introduced to the Low Countries two decades earlier and had 
become important sources for local artists. They were particularly 
significant models for the religious images Lombard produced for his 
ecclesiastical patrons: discerning clerics who appreciated Raphael’s 
art as an embodiment of both an artistic and a spiritual ideal.!* 

Like many Flemish cities, Antwerp placed a Judgment of Solomon 
in its city hall as an exemplum iustitiae. Although Floris’s canvas 
does not appear to have been painted for that space,'® it evokes 
his aspirations for official acceptance. The deliberate treatment of 
Roman dress and architecture, the sense of horror vacui, and the 
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glass-like handling of the oil medium are slightly archaic, recall- 
ing the allantica clutter and polished finish characteristic of works 
associated with Coecke and Lombard, especially the contested 
Altarpiece of Saint-Denis produced in Lombard’s circle." Despite 
its conservatism, however, the powerful foreshortenings, contorted 
postures, and dramatic approach to the horizontal mise-en-scène of 
Floris's Judgment of Solomon reflect a departure from Lombard's style. 
The painting demonstrates Floris's early interest in the contemporary 
frescoes of Francesco Salviati (fig. 2.14), particularly his Visitation in 
the Oratorio di San Giovanni Decollato, painted with bright tones 
and a dynamic approach to the isocephalic composition.!* 


A Cosmopolitan Art 


As recent studies have emphasized, in the southern Low Countries 
the urban, ascendant social classes became catalysts for artistic in- 
novation as they came to view themselves as citizens of the world 
and their city as a center of global artistic importance.’ As a result 
of foreign trade, a burgeoning print culture, the presence of interna- 
tional merchant communities (including a sizeable and diverse ex- 
patriate Italian population), and the growing numbers of local artists 
who traveled to Italy, Antwerp audiences were increasingly exposed 
to various visual traditions that had developed south of the Alps.?? 
As one important tribute to the ways in which powerful mercantile 
families drove this phenomenon, it is worth citing that the Italian 
painter and theorist Giovanni Battista Armenini recalled in 1587 that 
some four decades earlier the Antwerp branch of the Fugger banking 
family actively sought out stock for printmakers. Their agents pur- 
chased drawings by Raphael and other Italian and German artists, as 
well as drawings from the daughter of Perino del Vaga that included 
works by her father.?! 

Armenini, whose account of artistic life in Rome in the 1540s we 
have already discussed, received a commission in those years from 
the Antwerp Fuggers to provide reproductions of Raphael's Vatican 
Logge or Loggia, the cycle of biblical paintings that exemplify the 
artist's late style and the coordination of the diverse team of skilled 
pupils who completed the project after his death.^^ In the decade 
Floris traveled to Rome, Cornelis Bos (1506/10—55), a peripatetic 
printmaker and one of the first to engrave after Floris's designs, also 
published images from the Loggia possibly based on the aforemen- 
tioned drawings owned by members of the Fugger family.?? Bos's 
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FIGURE 4.7 


Cornelis Cort after Frans Floris, The Return of 
Jacob to Canaan, 1563, engraving, 132 x 218 mm 


(plate cut), Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 
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engravings after the Loggia frescoes established a degree of visual 
recognition for Raphael’s late idiom in Antwerp, opening the way for 
the reception of Floris’s early style and possibly feeding his ambition 
to build upon the existing prestige of Italian art in Antwerp through 
his own direct knowledge of its sources. 

When Floris reached Rome, he, like many artists of his generation, 
studied in the Loggia. Its beautiful frescoes comprised an imposing 
series of narrative scenes from the Old Testament framed within 
elaborate allantica stucco work on a scale surpassing anything Floris 
would have seen before. Moses Receiving the Law (fig. 3.23), Floris’s 
energetic sketch after the composition of the ninth vault of that 
space, appears to have been made in situ for the express purpose 
of study.^^ Other drawings must have existed, for Floris’s History of 
Jacob cycle (now preserved only in a series of engravings by Cornelis 
Cort; cat. H.19—21), derives from careful study of the Loggia frescoes 
of the same subject. The Return of Jacob to Canaan (fig. 4.7; cat. H.21), 
for example, is particularly close to Floris's source in the Loggia.?? 

Bos was not alone in tapping this growing taste for images from 
Italy in the years in which Floris undertook his earliest training. 
Around the same time Bos was expanding into this field (and before 
his banishment for heresy), the printmaker-publisher Cornelis 
Metsys (1510-62), who generally specialized in landscapes, also 
began to publish Italian prints, including engravings after Raphael 
and Parmigianino.?’ Although their efforts were rather modest 
compared to the later activity of Cock's Quatre Vents Press, Bos and 
Metsys helped establish a new market for images from Italy. They 
produced some of the region's first prints after Italian designs while 
also trading in actual Italian prints, including copies of Titian's 
woodcut of the Triumph of Christ as well as illustrated Italian and 
French books.^* Bos also began to publish the work of northern 
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artists shaped by their experiences in Italy, especially Maarten van 
Heemskerck. His early print designs, many directly quoting Italian 
sources, paved the way for Floris’s interest in the medium well before 
the two men began to produce designs simultaneously for Cock’s 
ambitious press. 

Even before Floris left for Italy, then, Raphael’s late work had 
gained widespread recognition in Antwerp through the circulation 
of drawings and especially of prints, including both prints produced 
in Italy and Netherlandish prints made after Italian designs. We 
know little about how these prints were collected and displayed in 
Antwerp at the time. Yet it is evident that prints, and Italian engrav- 
ings in particular, had become favored models for a range of luxury 
objects in the homes of the city’s elite, establishing patterns of taste 
and consumption that would shape Floris's earliest engagement 
with Italian art.29 Enea Vico’s engraving after Francesco Salviati's 
Conversion of Saint Paul, for example, served as the model for an 
imposing tile mural (fig. 4.8) probably cast by the Italian-born ce- 
ramicist Guido Andries for an Antwerp interior and still preserved in 
the city's Vleeshuis Museum. It is likely that a member of the city's 
prominent Italian merchant community, the group who were a driv- 
ing force behind the city's majolica industry, commissioned this mas- 
sive tile ensemble.?? We may also cite a bronze table bell dated 1541 
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FIGURE 4.8 Francois Frans or Guido Andries (?) after Enea Vico after Francesco Salviati, The Conversion of Saint 
Paul, 1547, 98 faience tiles, 96.5 x 193.5 cm, Antwerp, Vleeshuis Museum, inv. AV.1571/ 22 A 8 
(photo 9 Museum aan de Stroom, Antwerp) 
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FIGURE 4.9 Frans Floris, The Continence of Scipio, c. 1546, oil on panel, 77.5 x 190.5 cm, Barcelona, Interpreta 


Cultural 
(photo: Christie’s London) 


that represents the Laocoón group, probably based on an engraving 
by Marco Dente that Cornelis Bos would copy in a spectacular early 
engraving.?! This luxurious bell placed an image of the most influ- 
ential ancient sculpture discovered in Renaissance Italy, one widely 
known through prints, literally into the hands of the Antwerp patri- 
cians who rang it to summon servants.?? Far from isolated instances, 
these luxury objects demonstrate a growing appreciation for antique 
and Renaissance art, particularly among merchant classes eager to 
project an image of sophistication through their awareness of the lat- 
est trends in Italian art. Many of Floris's paintings would eventually 
enter into these domestic spaces, where they would dialogue with 
other artworks that had helped make classicizing motifs and styles 
familiar. His Continence of Scipio panel (fig 4.9; cat. P.4), an essay in 
the relief-like style depicting a favorite subject from Roman history, 
was likely painted for such a domestic interior. It probably hung as 
an over-door painting in a house filled with other objects that were 
either Italian in origin or inflected with Italian motifs. 

Floriss direct contact with Italian sources thus enabled him 
to bring new energy to the Raphaeleque images gaining traction 
among Antwerp's growing community of liefhebbers or "lovers 
of the arts.”33 Both the images Floris studied in Italy and the style 
he perfected upon his return resonated with the /iefhebbers' self- 
conscious consumption of Renaissance art as a sign of cultural 
and political status, not only in Antwerp but also throughout the 
Habsburg-controlled Netherlands where the patronage and display 
of Italian Renaissance art had become markers of sophistication and 
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distinction.?^ Particularly revealing in this respect are the letters that 
the bishop and secretary Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle exchanged 
with Italian artists during the 1540s.°° Granvelle, whose relationship 
with Floris will be discussed at greater length in Chapter Seven, was 
born to the lower nobility of the Franche-Comté. He followed in the 
footsteps of his father Nicholas, secretary to Charles v, to become a 
leading Habsburg statesman as well as a renowned patron of the arts. 
As we shall see, he would be one of Floris’s most committed early 
supporters. He was instrumental in transforming the visual culture 
of the Low Countries, exploring new modes of artistic patronage as 
a means to exert cultural and political domination over the territory. 
In addition to negotiating with the sculptor Leone Leoni to bring 
copies of Primaticcio's casts of the most celebrated ancient marbles 
of Rome to the Habsburg governor Mary of Hungary's new palace at 
Binche, he engaged in epistolary relationships with Titian and Enea 
Vico in which he acted as an agent for the Habsburgs.?* Granvelle's 
fascinating exchange with the Mantuan engraver Giovanni Battista 
Scultori from 1547 to 1549 reveals his keen interest in Giulio Romano's 
frescoes in the Palazzo Te and most especially in Michelangelo's re- 
cent interventions in the Sistine Chapel.?" Significantly, the subjects 
of Granvelle's letters are identical to those that Floris had studied in 
Italy. This suggests a broader cultural and political context for the 
works of art Floris examined in Italy and the lessons he absorbed 
and translated there. When Floris returned to Antwerp he used this 
artistic and intellectual capital to establish a reputation as an excel- 
lent painter and a singularly qualified arbiter of taste. 


Floris and the Genoese Nation: Art and Identity 


Anco le Muse di Ligura, calde 

Di celeste furor, talor sen vanno 

A soggiornar ne' Belgi, e udir si fanno 
Tra lor dolci armoniea presso lo Scalde. 


GIROLAMO SCORZA TO STEPHANO AMBROSIO SCHIAPPALARIA?8 


Floris’s opportunity to break free from the conservatism apparent 
in the paintings produced upon his return from Italy arose from 
his exceptionally strong connection to the Genoese community in 
Antwerp. These Ligurian merchants, many of whom were scions of 
old families involved in trade in the Low Countries for centuries, 
provided Floris with a platform to give expression to his heroic 
idiom. They also brought him into contact with a literary culture 
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and one specific poetic muse — an elusive figure known as Stefano 
Ambrosio Schiappalaria (g. v.) - who helped him compose sophisti- 
cated mythologies for the 1549 Arch. The imposing paintings of this 
Arch, now lost yet recorded in texts and in some cases in printed 
images, helped to elevate Floris’s creative endeavor to a level of hu- 
manist erudition equal to that of many Italian contemporaries and 
bolstered his credentials as an interpreter of political iconographies. 

Through longstanding commercial interests in the region the 
Genoese had evolved into a materially and culturally rich enclave 
in Antwerp, the city that had become one of their most important 
trading outposts.?? Their forebears in early sixteenth-century Bruges 
had bought works from Flemish painters for export to Italy.^? As the 
Genoese gradually relocated to Antwerp, they continued to invest in 
the work of local artists for the Italian market.*! Joos van Cleve, to 
cite one example, received important commissions from Genoese 
merchants and produced three major altarpieces for churches in 
Genoa.* 

By the middle of the sixteenth century, the pattern of Genoese 
patronage in Antwerp had changed. Commissions for typically 
“Flemish” art gave way in part to active promotion of Italianate art- 
ists. Although the shift towards an “Italianate,” international idiom 
is largely consistent with general artistic currents in Antwerp at 
the time, it may seem unusual nonetheless that Italians should 
commission works from Netherlandish Italianate painters — often 
doing so with an eye to export — when their palazzi and churches 
at home were already filled with works by Italian painters.*? Yet 
foreign communities in Antwerp, and the Genoese in particular, 
cultivated an appreciation for local artists who produced pictures 
that fused Italian form and style with qualities perceived as distinc- 
tive to Netherlandish art. Neither truly Italian nor typically Flemish 
in appearance, the works they commissioned, chiefly from Floris, 
juxtapose a Raphaelesque syntax with polished, ornamental de- 
tails, slick finish, and other characteristic features of contemporary 
Netherlandish painting. 

This visual hybridity has a parallel in the music commissioned 
by the Genoese residing in Antwerp. Although they would later bring 
the Italian composer Orlando di Lasso (c. 1530-94) to Antwerp, in 
the 1540s and early 1550s the Genoese colony supported local talent, 
specifically the Flemish musician Hubert Waelrant (1517-95). Under 
Genoese patronage, Waelrant composed madrigals "in the Italian 
fashion," setting secular texts by Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso as well 
as Genoese poets, for performance “a cinque voci," often by Flemish 
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singers following local conventions. Waelrant’s sacred pieces 
were sung in the city’s important churches, including the Church of 
Our Lady and the prestigious parish church of Saint James’s (Sint- 
Jakobs), where Floris would be married and for which he would later 
paint an altarpiece of the Kinship of Mary (cat. P.127), now known 
through a copy.^* 

In effect, Floris’s hybrid style — and in particular its resonances with 
the work of Perino del Vaga in Genoa - built upon the precedent of this 
confederation of disparate cultures in music. It allowed the Genoese 
merchants to project their distinctive dual identity on the Antwerp 
stage with an artistic program that mediated the diverse artistic tra- 
ditions of their native city — shaped in recent decades by the arrival 
of artists from central Italy — and those of Antwerp, where they now 
prospered. In a larger sense, this hybridity, which rooted the Genoese 
in the port city of Antwerp yet evoked the modernity of their Italian 
home, offered up a new, international self-image unhinged from any 
single geographic locale. Its stylistic and semantic plurality would 
prove vital to retaining currency in a new world order as the Genoese 
recalibrated their mercantile and cultural identity in response to what 
Fernand Braudel describes as a seismic shift in the center of power. 
During the longue durée of the sixteenth century, the dominance of 
the Mediterranean — once controlled by cities like Genoa — gave way 
in importance to the Atlantic and the connections to the New World 
trade passing through Antwerp's port.^? Inflected with local dialects 
yet remaining rooted in Italian conventions, the commissions of the 
Genoese inscribe the expatriate nation's place in a global city where 
identities commingled in commerce and in art, and where geographic 
and cultural distances were both measured and collapsed in a self- 
reflexive culture of competitive consumption and public spectacle. 

Although it has not been possible to reconstruct Floris's rela- 
tionship with the Genoese in Antwerp before his spectacular com- 
mission for the 1549 Arch, we can surmise that such a relationship 
existed by looking at the images Floris created shortly after he re- 
turned from Italy, some of which notably recall his contact with art 
in Genoa. As Dora Zuntz first observed, his 1547 Mars and Venus 
Surprised by Vulcan (fig. 4.10; cat. P.3),4° quotes a passage from Perino 
del Vaga's Fall of the Giants (fig. 3.45), suggesting that he was already 
engaged by Genoese patrons and prepared to serve their interests.*’ 
Although Perino's composition was made famous by a print attrib- 
uted to Bonasone,*® surviving photographs of Floris's lost painting 
indicate direct contact with the original based on Floris's treat- 
ment of the body and flattened pictorial space. The painting, which 
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FIGURE 4.10 Frans Floris, Mars and Venus Surprised by Vulcan, 1547, oil on panel, 150 x 198 cm, formerly Berlin, 
Staatliche Museen, destroyed in Second World War 
(photo: Preussischer Kulturbesitz) 


extracts an anecdotal passage from Perino's massive fresco, was likely 
commissioned for a member of the Genoese community in Antwerp 
who would have appreciated its allusion to the most famous image 
in Andrea Doria's palace. 

To be sure, Floris was not the only mid-century Antwerp artist to 
attract the attention of the local Genoese community. Jan Massys 
(c. 1509—75) depicted the Venus of Cythera in the garden of the Palazzo 
del Principe with an accurate, if perspectivally askew, view of Genoa 





in the background (fig. 4.11).49 But while Massys's veduta is unmis- 


FIGURE 4.11 takably Genoese, his manner of painting shows little if any contact 
Jan Massys, Venus of with that city’s artistic culture or with contemporary Italian syntax.°° 
Cythera, 1561, oil on panel, Floriss early oeuvre demonstrates the opposite: in Mars and Venus 
133 x 156 cm, Stockholm, Surprised by Vulcan, Floris depicted a celebrated ancient myth in a 
Nationalmuseet, inv. 507 manner that not only explicitly quotes a celebrated source in Perino 


(photo: Nationalmuseet) del Vaga's fresco, but also pays homage to the Italian artist's style, his 
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unblended palette, and even his manner of handling paint with flat- 
tened brushstrokes and thin imprimatura. Floris's painting thus offers 
a vision, simultaneously familiar and strange, of a famous work of 
modern art closely bound to the ascendancy of Genoa's Doria family 
and their adoption of a central Italian style associated with Raphael’s 
followers. In a performance of exchange similar to that of the goods in 
which they traded, Floris’s patrons’ artistic heritage had thus become 
commodified. In the hands of Floris, it was reappropriated and trans- 
lated into a new region and geopolitical space, and bears the physical 
signs of its mobility as well as Floris’s subjectivity as translator. The hy- 
brid idiom Floris developed, forged through shared experiences with 
his patrons, offered Antwerp’s Genoese a compelling visual analog for 
their dislocated, contingent identity.>! 


The Mystery of the Santa Margherita Triptych 


Arguably the most unusual picture to emerge from Floris’s relation- 
ship with his Genoese patrons was the Santa Margherita Triptych 
(fig. 4.12; cat. P.2). Painted on a panel support in a typical Antwerp 
format, this altarpiece was produced for export to the parish Church 
of Santa Margherita Ligure, a picturesque town south of Genoa that 
once occupied an important strategic location in the Ligurian state 
and later gained fame as a glamorous resort. The painting remained 
there until the end of the eighteenth century, when it and many 
other works were sold by the church.?? 

Recently discovered documents help situate this unusual work 
within Floris’s oeuvre and in the history of foreign patronage for the 
arts in Antwerp. Perhaps based on a statue of Minerva and presented 
in an emphatically frontal pose, Saint Margaret dominates the cen- 
ter of the altarpiece and holds her attributes of palm and sword. She 
is flanked by the plague saints Sebastian and Roch. The three stand 
before a steeply sloping Italianate landscape with a view of what 
may be the ruins of the Baths of Diocletian, much as Hieronymus 
Cock would represent them in a print of 1550 (fig. 4.13).°3 Saints John 
the Baptist and Bernard of Clairvaux appear on the interiors of the 
wings; the exteriors of the wings are lost.5* All physical evidence sug- 
gests the altarpiece was made in Antwerp and if that is the case, then 
the Santa Margherita Triptych would be the first Italianate painting 
of this size to be sent to Liguria from the North.°° 

A heavily abraded inscription was recorded by G. J. Hoogewerff 
in the early twentieth century (fig. 4.14) and helps to explain the 
circumstances of this exceptional commission.?? Hoogewerff 
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FIGURE 4.12 

Frans Floris, Santa 
Margherita Triptych, 1547 (?), 
oil on panel, center: 193 x 

155 cm, wings: 193 x 64 cm, 
current location unknown 
(photo: Elena Parma 


Armani) 


FIGURE 4.13 

Hiernonymus Cock, Second 
View from the Ruins of the 
Baths of Diocletian, 1550, 
etching, 217 x 300 mm, from 
Praecipua Aliquot Romanae 
Antiquitatis Ruinarum 
Monimenta (Antwerp: 
Hieronymus Cock, 1551), 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 
Rijksprentenkabinet, 
RP-P-1882-A-6454 

(photo: Rijksmuseum) 





FIGURE 4.14 


Transcription of the 
inscription on the Santa 
Margherita Triptych 

(fig. 4.12) from G. J. 
Hoogewerff, Nederlandsche 
schilders in Italie in de XVI* 
eeuw (Utrecht: A. Oosthoek, 


1912), fig. 27 
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transcribed its date as 154?, suggesting that the last digit was either 
a 2, 3, or 7, and recorded its dedication, which states that the paint- 
ing had been ordered by Baptista Masucho, son of the late Nicola, 
on behalf of Baptista da Bene, son of the late Lodixio.°” Very little 
is known about Masucho, who may have been from the nearby city 
of Rapallo;?? although the da Bene or del Bene was a leading family 
in Santa Margherita Ligure.*? They profited from seafaring ventures, 
later fighting the Ottoman Turks under the Imperial flag. Like many 
such families they sent scions to Antwerp, where their distant rela- 
tives were still active in local trade and politics at least until 1567.99 
Although the da Bene had moved to Genoa as early as 1428 and were 
granted titles of nobility in that city, the family maintained close ties 
to Santa Margherita Ligure. They donated other works of art early 
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in the sixteenth century,°! and a family grave was still maintained in 
the parish church in the eighteenth century.°” 

Archival sources expose a complicated situation: the Baptista da 
Bene mentioned on the painting’s dedication died in 1539 before the 
altarpiece was painted.9? Furthermore, he was buried in the Church 
of Santa Maria di Castello in Genoa, not in Santa Margherita, and the 
da Bene family altar was dedicated to Saint Anthony, not the plague 
saints shown here.5* Yet, Santa Margherita Ligure suffered acutely dur- 
ing episodes of plague beginning in 1528-29, and a chapel in its main 
church was dedicated to Saint Roch.®° Baptista's brother Stefano da 
Bene left a sum of money to its foundation in his will of 17 September 
1529.99 Antonio da Bene, another family member, left a large sum to 
the Brothers of Saint Bernard, an order established in the town in 
response to the repeated outbreak of plague.9" In a demonstration of 
familial piety and as a record of the losses inflicted upon their family by 
the plague, Masucho, who must have acted as intermediary between 
da Bene and Floris, requested that the artist paint Saints Roch and 
Bernard of Clairvaux along with Saints John the Baptist and Bernard. 
These last two saints were the patrons of the deceased Baptista and 
his uncle Bernardo, the brother of the deceased Lodixio mentioned 
in the inscription.5? While the precise nature of Masucho's contact 
with Floris is uncertain, he may have ordered at least one other work 
from the artist for da Bene. In his 1768 Description des beautés de Génes 
et de ses environs, Giacomo Brusco mentions “deux bons tableaux de 
Francois Floris" in the church, and, although Brusco fails to describe 
the subject of either painting, he restated the fact that there were two 
works in the several editions of his popular book.9? 

Nicole Dacos and Carl Van de Velde both questioned when Floris 
could have painted this work. For both scholars, the frontal presentation 
of figures, the awkward foreshortening of their splayed feet, and their 
appearance of being totally detached from the background as though 
glued to the picture surface seemed to reflect no direct knowledge of 
Italian art."? Van de Velde therefore suggested that the altarpiece might 
date to 1542, the earliest year Hoogewerff proposed based on the abrad- 
ed inscription. He explained the painting's awkward appearance as a 
reflection of Floris's undeveloped style before his travels to Italy or im- 
mediately after his arrival there. A recently published document of 1760 
contradicts this hypothesis: describing the Santa Margherita Triptych 
"sopra la porta appresso il fonte battesimale,” the document states that 
the work bore a further inscription, “FECIT IN ANDORPIA 1447.’ The 
date is probably an erroneous transcription of 1547.7 

Although it remains difficult to reconcile this comparatively 
late date with the work's strange appearance, factors other than 
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chronology may help to explain Floris’s unusual treatment of fig- 
ure and space in this altarpiece. If Floris’s Italianate style resonated 
with the Genoese expatriates in the global city of Antwerp, then in 
the Ligurian basin — and in the small village of Santa Margherita 
in particular — it would have offered an unusual reflection back on 
Genoese identity, suggesting to those who remained at home some 
of the ways in which Ligurian visual culture was being reshaped in 
the distant regions that brought them prosperity and power. The 
uncanny appearance of the triptych is then in part the index of a 
process of migration from the place of origin to a new location and 
back, a rite of passage that never leaves the body unchanged. The 
apparent stylistic discrepancies in the work evince the movement 
of the artist, of his public, and of his work, offering up a singular 
interpretation of a mobile Genoese diasporic culture that gains new 
values through travel and translation.” 


The Entry of 1549 and the Arch of the Genoese Nation 


On the cusp of fame, Floris’s art represents a union not simply be- 
tween his northern training and Italian exposure, but also the 
juncture of his own transnational experiences with his personal as- 
pirations and those of his powerful patrons. It is fitting, then, that the 
linkage of these factors took place publicly in the preparations for the 
Habsburg entry of 1549, an event itself understood as a marriage be- 
tween a city and its overlords. Since antiquity, triumphal entries were 
generally staged following battles, when the victor entered the gates 
of a vanquished city in a rite compared to consummation of a mar- 
riage (albeit a forced one).^? In the Netherlands, the tradition had be- 
come a performance during which cities received their largely absent 
Emperor, posturing themselves as obedient while also protecting their 
carefully-guarded, historic privileges."* Antwerp, undisputed capital 
of the region and an invaluable asset for the precarious finances of 
the Habsburgs, was one of the most important stops of a two-year 
progress via which the aging Emperor presented his son to his fu- 
ture subjects and solidified dynastic allegiance before his abdication 
in Brussels in 1555.7? Yet as Roy Strong has underscored, the entry of 
1549 was a Habsburg triumph in name only. Philip 11 arrived defeated, 
having failed to secure the status of Emperor from the German elec- 
tors. Charles v had been forced to make yet more concessions to local 
nobility before embarking on this joint tour of the Low Countries."9 

Before reaching Antwerp, one of the most important stops on 
the imperial itinerary was a visit to Charles's sister Mary of Hungary, 
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governor of the Low Countries, in her palace at Binche. This massive 
Renaissance chateau had been designed by her architect Jacques du 
Broeucq (c. 1505-84) in the latest “antique” style." A well-known 
drawing (fig. 4.15) gives a sense of the dazzling spectacle she staged 
in the main venue, the salle de bal, as a display of her sophistica- 
tion and (it has been argued) as an articulation of her indispens- 
ability as defender of Habsburg power within the territory and in 
the empire's ongoing struggle with the French King Francois 1°".78 
She commissioned works from local artists including Coxcie (we see 
his Apollo and Marsyas above the throne), and turned to Titian, a 
painter favored by the Habsburg Emperor," to produce a cycle of 
paintings called the Dannati or damned. This cycle depicted the hor- 
rific torments visited upon four characters from Greek and Roman 
mythology — Sisyphus (fig. 10.19), Tityus, Tantalus, and Marsyas — who 
dared to challenge the authority of the gods, a theme that empha- 
sized her own authority while also resonating with the beleaguered 
emperor and his ambitions to reassert Habsburg triumphalism.®° 

Like the ceremonies at Binche, the spectacle at Antwerp high- 
lighted the role of the visual arts in constructing an image of loy- 
alty and submission while also projecting historic independence.?! 
Before entering Antwerp, the Habsburgs reaffirmed the city's spe- 
cial status by accepting the terms of a charter of 1356 known as the 
Blijde Inkomst, or Joyous Entry, which was ceremonially renewed 
when Prince Philip accepted the hand of the female Antwerp in a 
wedding-like ceremony before he passed through the city gate.? 
The charter may have remained unchanged in parts, but its preface 
was radically altered in 1549 to ensure unprecedented freedoms for 
the county of Brabant and for the city, particularly with regard to 
taxation and the raising of troops.9? 

Staged on the city's streets, the decorations and tableaux vivants 
for the 1549 Entry drew heavily on the visual rhetoric of ancient 
Roman triumphs to express themes of dynastic authority as well 
as the concerns of a powerful city. It balanced the representation 
of Antwerp's civic unity with the celebration of the diverse con- 
stituents who contributed to its wealth and the balance of power 
that permitted its affluence. As André Chastel has observed, the 
Antwerp Entry of 1549, the first Netherlandish Entry conceived 
entirely in an allantica idiom, imposed a coherent image of an 
ideal, classical city onto Antwerp, which at the time still had no 
major classical architecture to speak of5* This calculated repre- 
sentation of unity and harmony visualized the core tenets driving 
the city’s mercantile success: achieving through trade a political 
harmony recalling the pax romana. This peaceful concord among 
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FIGURE 4.15 

Anon. artist, Salle de Bal with 
the Fétes Staged at Binche for 
the Visit of 

Charles V and Philip II, 1549, 
wash on paper, 398 x 379 
mm, Brussels, Bibliothéque 
royale de Belgique, Cabinet 
des Estampes, F 12930, 
plano C 

(photo: Bibliothéque royale 
de Belgique) 
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Scribere apa bene fas, qui geret... C4 
FIGURE 4.18 
Philipps Galle, Cornelis 
Grapheus, 1572, engraving, 
174 x 117 mm, from Virorum 
doctorum effigies, C4, 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 
Rijksprentenkabinet, inv. 
RP-P-1906-670 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 
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trading nations appeared more enduring than the Habsburg's mili- 
tary victories and more indicative of good governance.9? At nearly 
every turn, there were reminders of the terms on which the city 
received its sovereign. The Entry advertised a civic magnificence 
calculated to rival imperial splendor and appropriated familiar ico- 
nographies to subvert the terms of the “triumph.” The Stage of the 
Mint (fig. 4.16), for example, showed Money rather than the Prince 
as the source of all wealth, and the final stage represented God the 


FIGURE 4.16 

Anon. woodcutter after Pieter 
Coecke van Aelst, Stage of the 
Mint, woodcut, 22.6 x 20.5 cm 
(sheet), from Cornelis Grapheus, 
Le triomphe dAnvers faict en la 
susception du Prince Philips, Prince 
d'Espaign|e], (Antwerp: Pieter 
Coecke van Aelst, 1550), 93, New 
York, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Rogers Fund, 1920 (20.43) 
(photo: The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art) 


FIGURE 4.17 

Anon. woodcutter after Pieter 
Coecke van Aelst, Stage of The 
Coronation of the Prince, woodcut, 
22.6 x 20.5 cm (sheet), from: 
Cornelis Grapheus, Le triomphe 
dAnvers faict en la susception du 
Prince Philips, Prince d'Espaign|e] 
(Antwerp: Pieter Coecke van Aelst, 
1550), 100, New York, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Rogers Fund, 1920 (20.43) 

(photo: The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art) 
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Father (fig. 4.17) crowning the Prince, possibly a bitter reminder of 
the status of Emperor that Philip had failed to secure on earth. 

The city authorities conferred the honor of organizing the cere- 
monies on the humanist secretary Cornelis Grapheus, also known as 
Scribonius (fig. 4.18).86 One year later, he and his friend, the painter 
Pieter Coecke van Aelst (fig. 4.19) — possibly Floris’s first teacher — 
were given the opportunity to publish their success in a sumptuous 
album that appeared in French, Latin, and Flemish, under the title 
Le triomphe d'Anvers faict en la susception du Prince Philips, Prince 
d'Espaign|e] (fig. 4.20). As scholars have noted and as Grapheus him- 
self states in this text, most of the arches were redrawn by Coecke 
to match the book's proportions, resulting in a product that closely 
resembles Sebastiano Serlio's Fourth Book, the architectural treatise 
that Coecke had translated eleven years earlier.5" Grapheus's terse 
introduction speaks to future generations, describing the recon- 
structed Entry as a triumph of triumphs and an entrée to surpass all 
that came before. 


Certainly, by the grace of God, we have lived to the age of 
sixty-nine, or thereabouts. Having traveled and sojourned in 
many European countries, we have seen in Rome such a rich- 
ness, and also in so many different cities in Italy, the great and 
munificent triumphs, we have knowledge from many men, 
virtuous and of upstanding faith, who attest to have seen in 
many towns and villages many magnificent things worthy of 
marvelous admiration. But neither we nor they have ever seen, 
nor believe anyone to have seen, anything so triumphal and 
magnificent as can be compared to our triumph shown here, 
as much in cost or expense, sumptuousness, [and] grandeur, as 
in labor or amount of material and all this acquired, fashioned 
and brought to perfection in so very little time.55 


The entries in Italy to which he refers have been identified as those 
that Coecke (and perhaps Grapheus?) would have seen follow- 
ing Charles v's return from his expedition to Tunis: the sumptuous 
pageants staged at Naples in November 1535 and at Rome the next 
Easter that paved the way for his ambitious designs of 1549.9? 

By entrusting the design of the 1549 Entry to Grapheus, city 
authorities must have been aware that they were placing this 
monument of civic pageantry into the hands of a humanist whose 
subversive tendencies were well known. During an earlier tenure 
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FIGURE 4.19 

Johannes Wierix, Pieter 
Coecke van Aelst, from: 
Pictorum aliquot celebrium 
Germaniae Inferioris effigies 
(Antwerp: Aux Quatre Vents, 
1572), 16, engraving, 208 x 
121 mm, London, British 
Museum, Department of 
Drawings and Prints, 
1873,0809.965 

(photo: Trustees of the 


British Museum) 
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FIGURE 4.20 

Anon. woodcutter after 
Pieter Coecke van Aelst, 
frontispiece to Cornelis 
Grapheus, Le triomphe 
dAnvers faict en la 
susception du Prince Philips, 
Prince d'Espaign|e], 
woodcut, 22.6 x 20.5 cm 
(sheet), (Antwerp: Pieter 
Coecke van Aelst, 1550), 
New York, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Rogers 
Fund, 1920 (20.43) 

(photo: The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) 
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as city secretary in 1520, he had been involved in constructing the 
Antwerp Entry staged for Charles v en route to his coronation at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Influenced by his friend Erasmus, Grapheus com- 
posed a hopeful encomium on the new monarch as savior of a world 
facing religious schism. Yet Grapheus was an avowed Protestant 
sympathizer.?? His visit to Rome decades earlier had strengthened 
his interests in classical art and architecture, which he would con- 
tinue to study and promote, yet it also convinced him that Rome's 
modern institution, the Church, had strayed far from the heritage 
of its ancient past.?! Grapheus, like Erasmus and Luther, was per- 
sonally repulsed by the excesses and abuses he witnessed first-hand 
in the Rome of Julius 11 and Leo x.?? Upon returning North, he re- 
pudiated the hegemony of modern Rome. Declaring Antwerp to 
be a new Rome, he openly embraced Lutheranism (then in its in- 
fancy). He sent Dürer a copy of Luther's De captivitate Babylonica 
in exchange for the latter's famous woodcuts of the Small Passion, 
Life of the Virgin, and the Apocalypse.?? He was later imprisoned 
for publishing De libertate Christania by Gochius (Pupper van 
Goch,, a tractate laced with Lutheran ideas critical of the Church's 
authority.?^ Stripped of his title of secretary, he was made to recant 
his views. On 22 April 1522, at about the same time Dürer would visit 
Michelangelo's Bruges Madonna, Grapheus was humiliated at an 
auto de fé in the main square of Brussels, forced to read aloud all 
the offending passages before throwing his books into a bonfire.?5 
Other heretics who refused to recant at the time were burnt at the 
stake.9?9 It was not until 1540, after a period of imprisonment, that he 
regained the title of secretary of Antwerp.?" 

In light of this tumultuous history, Grapheus's remarks about the 
1549 Entry are not merely a rhetorical afterthought to be recorded 
for posterity. Written by someone keenly aware of the values of tol- 
erance and freedom, they encapsulate the very aims of the Entry 
as formulated by its proud sponsors: to impress the emperor and 
all those who gathered with him on the 10 and n September 1549, 
and to imprint a classicizing visual culture noticeably devoid of 
overt Catholic iconography onto the urban landscape of Antwerp. 
In doing so, Grapheus reinforced Antwerp’s self-image as a vibrant 
and autonomous community where the world's nations lived and 
prospered harmoniously in a sort of modern pax romana built on 
commerce, exchange, and tolerance.?5 While Grapheus and Pieter 
Coecke van Aelst were occupied with designing the stages spon- 
sored by the city?? the merchant nations turned to painters who 
could succesfully conform to the requisite unifying theme of the 
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event while at the same time preserving their individuality on the 
civic stage. The contemporary commentator Vicente Alvarez, chief 
baker to the imperial retinue and an astute observer, records how 
fiercely the nations competed for prominent positions on the entry 
route.!°° Their rancorous fighting is an ironic counterpoint to the 
themes of harmony and pax romana that the spectacle was meant 
to project before the sovereign and the world. 

Eager to boast, the Florentine nation made art itself — and Tuscan 
art in particular — the subject of their Arch. In a dramatic conflation 
of civic and artistic identity, the Florentine merchant community 
commissioned an Arch that celebrated the Florentine invention of 
linear perspective (fig. 4.21), an accomplishment emphasized in the 
commemorative woodcut showing its perfectly measured cross- 
section. The Florentines adorned their structure with portraits of 
their rulers, the triumvirate of poets Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, 
and, most exceptionally, with portraits of painters, proclaiming 
the city’s status as “Artium Parens,” or “Mother of the Arts.” Under 
the banner “Greater Than Zeuxis and Apelles” (“His cedat Zeusis, 
cedat termagnus Apelles”), they advertised the city’s artistic heroes: 
Giotto, honored as the founder of the Tuscan school, and the “divine” 
Michelangelo, who had recently completed the Last Judgment in the 


FIGURE 4.21 
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La Gallerie triumphalle des Florentins, Anon. woodcutter after Pieter Coecke van Aelst, Arch of 


a vcoir par dedens & dchors. 


the Florentine Nation, woodcut, 22.6 x 20.5 cm (sheet), 
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Pieter Coecke van Aelst, 1550), 57, New York, The 


(photo: The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


from: Cornelis Grapheus, Le triomphe d'Anvers faict en la 


susception du Prince Philips, Prince d'Espaign|e] (Antwerp: 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1920 (20.43) 
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FIGURE 4.22 

Anon. woodcutter after 
Pieter Coecke van Aelst, 
Cross-Section of the Genoese 
Arch, woodcut, 22.6 x 

20.5 cm (sheet), from: 
Cornelis Grapheus, Le 
triomphe d'Anvers faict en la 
susception du Prince Philips, 
Prince d'Espaign|e] 
(Antwerp: Pieter Coecke van 
Aelst, 1550), 43, New York, 
The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Rogers Fund, 1920 
(20.43) 

(photo: The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) 
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Sistine Chapel and was the only living person accorded the honor of a 
portrait in the 1549 Entry.!© In the commemorative album, Grapheus 
would underscore this point by describing Michelangelo as “a sign of 
the glory of our age" (“gloria insigne saeculi nostri").!9? 

The Genoese took a different approach that called attention to 
their historic rivalry with Florence, as well as their liminal status 
within the Habsburg Empire and their distinctive expatriate expe- 
rience in the Low Countries. No doubt the intended scale of the 
construction prompted Floris to explore new approaches to com- 
position, style, chiaroscuro, and the use of imposing nude or semi- 
nude figures that would be impressive and legible from a great 
distance. In doing so, he was able, and indeed encouraged, to give 
full expression to his interpretation of current Italian art and mytho- 
logical narrative based on his personal experiences and travels and 
tailored to the interests of his patrons. On the one hand, his Arch 
conformed with the classicizing standard common to the larger 
civic spectacle, but on the other it projected a recognizable image 
of Genoese identity bound to that city's distinctive appropriation of 
Roman form and the art of Raphael's followers, in particular, and 
despite his Florentine birth, Perino del Vaga. That the Florentines 
and Genoese commissioned their arches in direct and even acrimo- 
nious rivalry with one another is reinforced by an exceptional impe- 
rial mandate issued shortly before the Entry, forbidding members 
of these two vying nations from leaving their homes on the day of 
the Entry itself to forestall any violent clash.» Whether or not this 
mandate was obeyed, it reveals how multiple assertions of power 
clashed in iconography and on the street, with actual physical fight- 
ing a possible side effect of the rivalry for cultural, economic, and 
political dominance. 

The Genoese Arch, positioned at the so-called "Dryhoeck" at the 
end of the Lange Gasthuisstraat, apparently measured twenty-eight 
meters (91 feet) high. We have a sense of its overall appearance from 
the woodcut included in Grapheus's festival book, which records 
both the front and cross-section of the Arch and provides precise 
measurements (figs. 4.1, 4.22).194 Five diminutive figures, three in the 
foreground and two in the distance, give a sense of scale and imply 
movement through the structure, which was adorned on the front, 
the back, and through the inner passageway with twenty-six histori- 
ated subjects as well as monochrome paintings representing gods 
individually or in pairs. Although the paintings are lost, it is possible 
to reconstruct the iconography of the Arch based on the woodcut 
representation of its front as well as two detailed written accounts: 
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Grapheus’s text and the chronicle of the Spanish court secretary 
Juan Cristóbal Calvete de Estrella, who had served as Philip 11’s tutor 
in various matters including art and architecture.!°° Having followed 
the imperial retinue throughout Europe, Calvete de Estrella knew 
the quality of artistic performance that was expected, and his degree 
of learning enabled him to provide a more nuanced reading of the 
iconographies deployed throughout the Entry.!°° In the event, he ac- 
corded the Genoese Arch lengthy analysis. He found its triumphalist 
message resonant with the official political themes of the Entry to 
such a degree that a variant of the Arch would appear as the frontis- 
peice to his chronicle when it was published in Antwerp in 1552.19" 


Schiappalaria and Floris's Mythological Vocabulary 


The truly exeptional nature of Floris's project becomes appar- 
ent when one acknowledges how few monumental mythological 
paintings existed in the North at the time. Those artists who de- 
picted mythological subjects, such as Gossaert, tended to produce 
static portraits of deities as he did in his Neptune and Amphitrite 
(fig. 2.12), widely considered the first independent mythological 
painting in the North.!9? Floris rejected this approach and set him- 
self squarely in line with Italian practice by focusing on narrative. 
Accordingly, he represented myths as moralizing subjects and po- 
litical allegories in which the nude functions as the primary bear- 
er of meaning and stimulates the viewer's senses.!?? To that end, 
while we know that many Antwerp artists (including Hieronymus 
Cock and Cornelis Floris) were involved in painting for the Entry, 
only Frans Floris's name can be securely associated with an actual 
commission, one which solidified and magnified his reputation as 
a history painter. 

Elena Parma Armani first observed the direct connection between 
Floris’s iconography and the program Perino del Vaga had devised 
for the Palazzo del Principe and the arches for Charles v’s triumphal 
entries into Genoa in 1529 and 1533.9 A preparatory drawing, now 
in London (fig. 4.23), for the 1533 arch demonstrates that the leaders 
of the Genoese community in Antwerp opted for a familiar architec- 
tonic format, one that would recall those monuments that had visu- 
alized Habsburg loyalty and Doria fealty on the streets of Genoa for 
the imperial entry staged there a generation earlier." In all likelihood 
Charles v would have recognized Floris’s sources and appreciated 
the references to Perino’s Genoese arches and his paintings in the 
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FIGURE 4.23 

Perino del Vaga, Design for a 
Triumphal Arch for the Entry 
of Charles V into Genoa, 1533, 
pen and brown ink with 


brown wash, 429 x 303 mm, 


London, Courtauld Institute, 


inv. no. D.1984.AB.21 
(photo: The Samuel 
Courtauld Trust, The 
Courtauld Gallery, London) 
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Palazzo Doria, where the Emperor stayed on several occasions 
marvelling at its comforts.!^ He and Philip resided there for two 
weeks in November and December 1548 during their triumphal entry 
into Genoa at the start of the tour that now brought them through 
Antwerp.!? Perino had drawn heavily on Virgil's Aeneid. Some of the 
most famous compositions from Palazzo Doria, in particular the 
images in the Neptune salone, would recur prominently on Floris's 
Arch.!^ Charles v and Philip 11 came to identify personally with 
these iconographies, which appeared on everything from massive 
arches to small portrait medals produced in their honor during their 
pilgrimage through the multitude of Habsburg territories." 
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Floris created his visual cycle in close collaboration with a liter- 
ary advisor, the Genoese expatriate recorded in Flemish sources as 
Stephano Ambrosio Schiappalaria. He was versed in both Habsburg 
and Genoese iconography and probably recalled the imperial entries 
of his youth. Born at an unknown date in Vezzano near La Spezia in 
Liguria, Schiappalaria must have settled in Antwerp by 1547, remain- 
ing there until his death in 1581.6 Schiappalaria was not a philosopher 
or scholar per se, but rather a man of letters who straddled the worlds 
of commerce, literature, and politics. He was a prominent member of 
the lively Genoese community in Antwerp and an active figure in the 
political life of the Habsburg Low Countries. “Schiappalaria,’ a word 
which still means “to fall on one's behind" in the Genoese dialect, ap- 
pears to have been a nom de plume that the man used in the North; ar- 
chival research has not turned up further information about his family 
in Genoa or Rapallo. Documents do reveal that he enjoyed a close 
relationship with the court in Brussels during the reign of the Italian- 
speaking regent Margaret of Parma. Schiappalaria was implicated in 
her infamous scheme to increase the levy on salt, a fateful plot that 
contributed to a popular uprising that ultimately forced the regent 
from power.!" He was also the founder of one of the two Genoese 
literary academies that flourished in Antwerp, a group humorously 
named the Accademia dei Confusi (Academy of the Confused) in 
which Schiappalaria excelled as the most prolific author.!5 His most 
substantial work is an Italian translation of the fourth book of Virgil's 
Aeneid published in 1568.!? That volume also anthologized many of 
his earlier writings that had hitherto circulated in both manuscript and 
print form. These include sonnets and occasional poems addressed to 
Charles v, Henri 11 of France, Catherine de’ Medici, and Margaret of 
Parma, as well as verses for prominent citizens of Antwerp's merchant 
elite such as an epithalamium on the wedding of Isabelle Schetz and 
Jan Vleminc and a dedicatory poem printed in the preface to Lodovico 
Guicciardini's Descrittione di tutti i Paesi bassi, published in Antwerp 
by Willem Sylvius in 1567.49 

The leaders of the Genoese community turned to Schiappalaria 
in 1549 to compose an iconographic program that would express 
their loyalty to the Emperor and to their de facto leader Andrea 
Doria, admiral of the Imperial fleet, heir to Genoa's most power- 
ful family, and, as we have seen, an important patron of the arts.!2! 
Schiappalaria’s manuscript for the program is lost, and although 
Grapheus announced its imminent publication in the Latin edition 
of the festival book it did not, as far as we know, ever appear in 
print.!22 In their accounts of the 1549 Entry, however, both Grapheus 
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FIGURE 4.24 
Detail of fig. 4.1 showing the 


upper registers 
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and Calvete de Estrella record the Latin inscriptions Schiappalaria 
composed to accompany Floris’s paintings.^? Many were based 
on passages from Virgil's Aeneid and from Catullus’s Carmina, and 
these texts enriched the literary dimension of Floris’s paintings. 
They also guided an interpretation of the Arch’s imagery in terms 
already familiar to the Habsburgs, who followed the precedent of 
their Burgundian forebears by cultivating iconographies that as- 
serted their lineage as descendents of Aeneas, the mythic founder 
of Rome.!*4 

To match Schiappalaria’s mythological imagination, Floris de- 
ployed a forceful, relief-like idiom, demonstrating his skill as a paint- 
er of erudite allantica mythological reliefs filled with heroic nude 
figures displaying perfect proportion. The Arch presented three dis- 
tinct zones with meanings that became apparent as the procession 
encountered, passed through, and departed from the structure. On 
the front gable (fig. 4.24), the visitors were greeted with auspicious 
welcoming images still discernable in the woodcut. Presided over by 
a sea goddess - identified both as Amphitrite, wife of Neptune, and 
as a personification of Genoa herself!2° — the Arch portrayed, at top, 
Hercules and Atlas, a familiar iconographic stand-in for Charles v 
that set the tone for the heroic depicion of the dynastic line. Beneath 
this scene of muscular strength, the attic frieze displayed three dis- 
tinct images of imperial power separated by columns: The Fates 
(left) and Philip II Driving Away the Harpies and Wild Animals (right) 
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flanking a central rectangular picture of Philip II Armed by the Gods. 
Calvete de Estrella singled out this particular image as a “maravil- 
losa pintura,” describing how it showed the young prince dressed in 
armor “as a Roman a la antigua" with a crown of laurels and golden 
scepter. He receives obeisence from Jupiter with his thunderbolt in 
his hand, Apollo with his bow and arrow, Mercury with his caduceus, 
Athena with her lance and shield, Mars with his sword, lance, and 
shield, and finally Neptune with his trident and sea horse.!° 

Floris’s prominent representation of Neptune in this image - con- 
spicuous even in the woodcut - recalls the spectacular fresco Neptune 
Calming the Seas in Perino del Vaga's cycle of paintings in Andrea 
Doria’s palace, the lost pendant to the Fall of the Giants (fig. 3.45).127 
Neptune emerges as the most prominent god on the Genoese Arch, 
appearing on the main frieze and again below, as a larger-than-life 
figure painted in monochrome to resemble a sculpture in a niche. 
We have seen that Doria had constructed an elaborate iconography 
around himself as the embodiment of Neptune, perhaps most fa- 
mously visualized in Bronzino’s nude portrait historié of Doria as the 
deity.^5 Charles v also appropriated the iconography of Neptune, in 
particular to advance his naval ambitions.'?? The Arch thus visual- 
izes the juncture of Habsburg and Genoese ambition for maritime 
dominence within the Mediterranean and beyond. This shared am- 
bition to dominate the seas had added traction in Antwerp, a city 
that also derived its wealth from maritime trade and depended on 
favorable nautical conditions for its commerce to flourish. Floris's 
representations of Neptune in fact echo a familiar iconography of 
Antwerp's own river-god Scheldt, represented in the 1549 Entry atop 
the city's publically funded Arch entitled Antwerpia. Floris's treat- 
ment of Neptune thus visualizes the polyvalent appeal of the god 
of the sea, whose power unites Genoa and Antwerp, two mercantile 
centers within the empire whose interests were conjoined in seek- 
ing the maritime peace that Doria could achieve in loyal service to 
the Habsburg cause.!°° 

In this respect the Genoese, while united behind a single fig- 
ure in the person of Doria, articulated a message similar to that of 
Antwerp, seeking imperial favor and protection yet guarding them- 
selves carefully against appearing weak or submissive. Once loyal to 
the French King, Doria had become a close ally of the Habsburgs 
who relied on his naval might. When in 1547 the Fieschi family plot- 
ted to overthrow Doria, Charles v responded with alarm and pro- 
posed building forts in Genoa, ostensibly to protect Doria but also 
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FIGURE 4.25 Frans Floris, Victory Surrounded by Prisoners and Trophies of War (Victoria), 1552, etching, 316 x 
437 mm, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, Rijksprentenkabinet, RP-P-1884-A-7841 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 


to secure Habsburg interests. It was only with great effort that Doria 
stopped this plan, which would have diminished Genoese indepen- 
dence. Having thwarted this plot, however, the Genoese had all the 
more reason to seek continued imperial favor.!?! 

Entering the Arch, the imperial retinue were thus surrounded by 
additional familiar iconographies of Habsburg triumphalism, in- 
cluding a representation of gigantomachy in the form of The Giants 
Storm Olympus, which is preserved in a 1558 print by Balthasar Bos 
(fig. 4.26; cat. H.66), Jupiter Casting Down the Gods of Olympus, and 
the giant Enceladus. These were joined by Heretics on the Pyre, Belief 
Freed from the Heretics, and finally a highly topical allegory of Charles 
V Protecting Belief with a portrait of the Emperor joined by female 
personifications of Fortitude, Justice, and Faith. Together these im- 
ages juxtapose Charles v's appropriation of the iconography of 
Jupiter's mythic potency with the defense of faith, fusing messages 
of imperial and Catholic hegemony as the entourage left the Arch.!*?? 
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These topical and overtly Catholic iconographies — exceptional 
in the largely secular program of the Antwerp Entry — were accom- 
panied by images of The Return of the Golden Age, represented by 
nymphs and putti picking fruit from trees alongside the rivergod 
Nile, and the Capitoline She-Wolf with Romulus and Remus, overtly 
Roman images of dynasty presumably based on drawings Floris had 
made in the Eternal City. The accompanying text from Catullus’s 
Carmina stressed themes of fecundity and prosperity arising from 
this Roman line: “From the white flood of the sea the Nereids raised 
their faces, wondering at the miracle."5? Neighboring paintings 
represented sensual mythololgies that would become staples of 
Floris’s later repertoire: Feasting Sea Gods and Godesses accompa- 
nied by verses from Virgil,?^ alongside Satyrs and Nymphs dancing 
and spreading flowers. These frolicking figures hovered around a 
welcoming inscription that invited the entourage to "enter" (“ingre- 
dere”), both literally into the structure’s portal and metaphorically 
into the arcadian world of divine harmony it represented: “O enter 
upon your high honors - the hour will soon be here - dear offspring 
of the gods, mighty seed of a Jupiter to be!"55 The entrance to the 
inner passage was flanked by paintings of The Return of the Golden 
Age and the Wanton Sea Gods and Goddesses, which link themati- 
cally to the images inside that space: a visual intramezzo of the more 
pastoral subjects represented by Satyrs and Nymphs, Sea Gods and 
Sea Goddesses, and Juno and the Winds. Upon exiting, the portal was 
flanked with more deities: Mercury, Argus and Io, and on the other 
side, Pan and Syrinx. 

Floris's designs for the Arch reached a climax, thematically and ar- 
tistically, on the back of the structure. There, at the center of the side 
thatthe imperial retinue would turn to see as it departed, Floris painted 
his most enduring composition on the Arch: the Victoria (fig. 4.25; cat. 
H.156). As we shall see, Floris would come to identify with the image 
personally, reproducing it in an impressive etching — his only autograph 
print — published by Hieronymus Cock in 1552. Victoria was flanked by 
two corallary pictures of Philip II Crowned With Laurels After Victory and 
The Thank-Offering After Victory. Above these was a canvas of a knight 
on a black horse flying through the air, a subject understood to be 
Bellerophon, the mythic giant slayer and grandson of Sisyphus, riding 
on Pegasus and accompanied by an inscription from the Aeneid: “Fama 
super aethera notus" (“Known for his fame above the heavens”).!°° 

These images explictly and ideologically grounded Floris's relief- 
like style in its ultimate source in Rome, center of the Church and 
of the Holy Roman Empire. The composition of Victoria and its cen- 
tral position on the Arch reflect Floris’s knowledge of Polidoro da 
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FIGURE 4.26 Balthasar Bos after Frans Floris, The Giants Storm Olympus, 1558, engraving, 442 x 439 mm, London, 
British Museum, Department of Drawings and Prints, 1968,1214.8 


(photo: Trustees of the British Museum) 


Caravaggio’s fresco of the same subject on Palazzo dei Carpentieri, 
while the figures Floris painted display his knowledge of Roman art. 
Most notably, Victoria, the personification of Habsburg victory, de- 
rives from an ancient statue of Minerva Floris had studied in Rome.!8” 
She is surrounded by prisoners derived from Michelangelo’s Sistine 
ignudi, all set in a shallow space framed by all'antica arms and tro- 
phies. Whereas Michelangelo’s ignudi embodied heroism and tri- 
umph on the Sistine ceiling, their entrapment here symbolizes how 
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Habsburg power and strength are mighty enough to overcome even 
these daunting paragons of overwrought musculature. 

Victoria and the other paintings on the back of the Arch were the 
structure’s most politically charged images, linking imperial and 
Catholic themes with pressing Genoese concerns. For the back of 
the Arch, Floris painted a Forge of Vulcan, a subject that the sculp- 
tor Silvio Cosini had carved from Perino’s design above the fireplace 
in the chamber with the Fall of the Giants in the Palazzo Doria, and 
one which Floris would return to later in his career.'?^? This compo- 
sition was flanked by two images from the story of Jason and the 
Argonauts: the Construction of the Argo and Jason and the Golden 
Fleece. The appearance of these paintings is unknown, but perhaps 
they resembled the lost frescoes that Domenico Beccafumi (1486- 
1551) and Pordenone (1483/84-1539) painted on the facade of the 
Palazzo del Principe when they assisted Perino del Vaga at Doria's 
palace.*? The deities Triptolemus, god of farming and agriculture, 
and Terminus, god of boundaries, demarcated the space, while 
Apollo and the Muses, a composition loosely inspired by Raphael’s 
Vatican Parnassus, bore an inscription alluding to the eternal fame 
the Muses would confer on Philip: Immortali rerum memoriae. In a 
testament to the durability and mutability of Floris's invention, two 
printmakers would translate this design into very different prints: 
a mixed technique etching and engraving by Jan van Stalburch 
(fig. 4.27; cat. H.62), and a more traditional burin engraving by Frans 
Huys (fig. 4.28; cat. H.63), both published by Hieronymus Cock albeit 
a decade apart. 
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FIGURE 4.27 

Jan van Stalburch after Frans 
Floris, Apollo and the Muses, 
1555, etching and engraving, 
310 x 425 mm, Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum, 
Rijksprentenkabinet, 
RP-P-1982-183 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 
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FIGURE 4.28 Frans Huys after Frans Floris, Apollo and the Muses, 1565, engraving, 320 x 425 mm, London, British 
Museum, Department of Drawings and Prints, 1950,0520.423 


(photo: Trustees of the British Museum) 


Like the many maritime subjects that ornament the Arch, these 
paintings allude to the threat of the Ottoman Turks confront- 
ing Genoa and its Habsburg protectors.'4° The Genoese entreated 
Charles v to maintain his struggle against the powerful Turkish sul- 
tan Süleyman the Magnificent (1494-1566) at a time when his fleet 
threatened Genoese domination of the Mediterranean. Through 
allegory, Floris's paintings visibly argue for Charles's own vision of 
a Christian empire ruled by a single, virtuous prince.!^! In this con- 
text, Jason's quest for the Golden Fleece — a mythic expedition to the 
eastern Mediterannean - offered a precedent for the contemporary 
struggle against Süleyman the Magnificent.!^? 

For the Genoese, Süleyman's prowess posed an immediate danger 
to maritime trade and their global commercial interests, including 
those in Antwerp.!^? Süleyman had long used artistic patronage to 
express his challenge to Charles v in images destined for European 
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viewing publics.!*4 It is generally agreed that Pieter Coecke van Aelst, 
already famous in the Low Countries, had traveled to Süleyman's 
court in the hopes of securing Ottoman commissions for tapes- 
tries, at the same time probably producing the designs that would 
ultimately form the basis for his Customs and Fashions of the Turks 
(Ces Moeurs et Fachons de Faire des Turcz), a monumental evoca- 
tion of the architecture, customs, and dress the artist had seen in 
Turkey, which was published by his widow as a series of woodcuts 
in 1553.145 Floris's Arch, for its part, incorporated recognizable im- 
ages of Turkish figures to conjure the Ottoman threat. This is appar- 
ent in a woodcut by Jost Amman of Floris's painting of Victoria (fig. 
4.29; cat. H.157), probably based on drawings made of the Arch. It 
records the polemical nature of the initial design more clearly than 
Floris's own later revision of the subject in his etching: the figures 
wear distinctly Ottoman dress and turbans while lying unconscious 
at the feet of a Victoria whose arms are still bloodied from war. The 
woodcutter enhanced this message by adding putti who hold aloft 
the Habsburg motto “Plus Ultra" (“Further Beyond"). More than a 
laudatory cycle of images, then, Floris's paintings and the accompa- 
nying texts also conveyed a powerful entreaty. On a stage hosted by 
Antwerp, the Genoese merchants not only promoted their culture, 
military prowess, and allegiance to the Habsburg rulers; they also 
exhorted Charles v and his successor not to abandon the imperial 
fight against this major threat to Genoa's livelihood.'^6 

With the assistance of Schiappalaria, who culled the Aeneid 
and other classical sources for episodes to allegorize Genoese and 
Habsburg preeminence, Floris succeeded in designing a highly topi- 
cal cycle of images that promoted shared aspirations. The Holy Roman 
Emperor would support Doria in his quest to consolidate power within 
the volatile world of Genoese politics, and in turn Genoa would secure 
Habsburg prominence in the Ligurian basin and on the sea. Floris's 
Arch achieved this through translation, evoking earlier temporary im- 
perial entries as well as permanent images in Genoa. Drawing heavily 
on the art of Raphael and his followers, particularly Perino del Vaga, the 
Arch also called attention to the migration of Genoese visual heritage 
to Antwerp. The Arch thus offered an alternative model of Italian cul- 
tural identification, pushing against emerging notions of the exclusive- 
ly Tuscan canon starkly visualized on the Florentine Arch of the 1549 
Entry. It proclaimed Genoa, not Florence, as the inheritor of a Roman, 
Raphaelesque art through Perino and in turn Floris, artists who carried 
this manner of painting — authorized by its associations with antiquity, 
Church, and Empire - from Rome via Genoa to the North. 





FIGURE 4.29 

Jost Amman after Frans 
Floris, Victory Surrounded by 
Prisoners and Trophies of 
War (Victoria), c. 1566, 
woodcut, 103 x 108 mm, 
Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, 
inv. No. 560-7 

(photo: Staatliche Museen) 
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CHAPTER 4 
Afterglow of the Triumph 


Decorations for triumphal entries are by definition ephemeral. Only 
rarely do fragments of the arches, banners, and stages survive, and 
even when they do their original context in a decorative program 
and performative moment can never be recovered. Unfortunately, 
the decorations of the awe-inspiring Triumphal Entry of 1549 were 
especially short-lived. They suffered badly in the exceptionally 
heavy rain and wind that marred the day of the Entry and dam- 
aged many of the lavish stages and costly costumes.'*’ However, on 
19 September, just one week after the Entry, the City of Antwerp is- 
sued an extaordinary edict forbidding “everybody, painters, sculptors, 
printers and others, to reproduce or try to depict, to paint, to carve, to 
print, or to have printed by anyone, any part of the tableaux vivants, 
triumphal arches or other suchlike, nor publish or disseminate any 
description.”!*8 Stijn Bussels suggests that one motive for this un- 
precedented ban may have been to boost sales of Grapheus’s 
planned album and protect the publisher’s profits by eliminating all 
competition. Whether or not that is the case, Antwerp was unusu- 
ally concerned with controlling the visual memory of an event that 
had not gone as planned and might have easily been mocked as a 
failure, a huge waste of money, and a symbol of vanity. The commen- 
tator Alvarez went so far as to state that the weather so completely 
marred the day that all the pomp and circumstance “produced no 
effect at all" in the eyes of the sovereign.'*9 At least some observers 
must have agreed with his conclusion that the rains and winds were 
nothing short of a sign of divine disfavor with the absurd expendi- 
ture and, quite possibly, of broader displeasure with Antwerp’s fixa- 
tion on worldly goods.° 

Those directly involved in the event were certainly not content to 
let the city control the memory of their contribution. Floris would 
soon contravene this drastic law. Beginning in 1552, his name would 
appear on prints, including his only etching Victoria (fig. 4.25) as well 
as the The Giants Storm Olympus (fig. 4.26) and Apollo and the Muses 
(figs. 4.27, 4.28), that recalled and propagated some of his most im- 
portant inventions for the Genoese Arch even as they modified ear- 
lier designs to make them legible as independent works of art. 

For his part Schiappalaria remained committed to preserving 
the memory of the Entry and his place in designing its most impos- 
ing arch. In his Vita di Iulio Cesare, published in Antwerp in 1578, 
Schiappalaria reprinted the woodcut of the 1549 Arch (fig. 4.30), 
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FIGURE 4.30 

Anon. woodcutter, Triumphal Arch of the Genoese Nation, frontispiece to 
Stephano Ambrosio Schiappalaria, Vita di Iulio Cesare, 1578, Brussels, 
Bibliotheque royale de Belgique, Rés 11 2.732 B 

(photo: Bibliothéque royale de Belgique) 





adding a dedication to Prince Philip running across the frieze and re- 
cording that the intention of the decorative campaign nearly thirty 
years earlier had been nothing less than to display the Prince's valor 
according to musical proportions of universal harmony. 


I, who was charged with the invention, tried my utmost to 
make visible the entire work [and to| show particularly in the 
principal measurements the musical proportion that it seemed 
to me could be perceived in the virtuous soul of such a valor- 
ous prince.!*! 


This explanation neatly parallels the harmonic conception of ar- 
chitecture expounded by Francesco Giorgio in De harmonia mundi 
(1525), and by Marsilio Ficino in his commentaries on Plato's 
Timaeus (1484), the dialogue that Raphael depicted Plato holding in 
the School of Athens.!5? Rudolf Wittkower describes the analogy of 
audible and visual proportions in Renaissance art and architectural 
projects as a manifestation of the belief that harmonic structures 
underlie all creation, forming the mathematical basis for accepting 
the visual artist as the practitioner of a liberal art.»? In the context 
of political mythography, this iconographic program emerges as 
Schiappalaria's vision of a celestial harmony that would appeal to 
the learned Prince through recondite allusions to astrological and 
musical proportions.^^ This heavenly concord, which would take 
visual form through Floris's agency, represented the peace and 
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harmony of a new golden age under a beneficent Habsburg ruler 
committed to subduing threats to Genoa and its merchants in 
Antwerp. 

Jocelyn Godwin has termed Schiappalaria’s obsessively precise 


) 


program the "grandest display" of Neoplatonic harmonics, sur- 
passing even the famous portal depicted in Francesco Colonna's 
Hypnerotomachia.5? We can presume that few spectators, wheth- 
er standing before the Arch or reading about it subsequently, 
would have been able to discern these obscure harmonic values, 
even if Neoplatonic ideas of harmony had become entrenched in 
Netherlandish humanist culture after Johannes Reuchlin brought 
them from Ficino's Florentine academy to the Low Countries at the 
start of the century.!°® Yet for Schiappalaria this mattered little. His 
audience was none other than the greatest ruler of the world, who 
ruled by the grace of God and would surely be moved by a harmonic 
construction so perfect that it might as well resonate for him alone. 

In retrospect, the fact that the Entry was literally a washout seems 
to be an ominous portent of the political strife soon to efface the 
optimism propelling this would-be display of civic pride. Yet what 
Floris achieved in the 1549 Arch was nothing short of a radical trans- 
formation of the position of art in Antwerp and of his own artistic 
reputation. Giving visual expression to Schiappalaria's Neoplatonic 
conception of embodied celestial balance and measure elevated 
Floris to the status of pictor doctus in the public sphere and would 
have a lasting effect on how he sought to represent the world and 
cosmos. If the significance of Floris's earliest training with Lombard 
and his personal encounter with Italy had not brought him im- 
mediate recognition, his work for the Genoese nation, damaged 
though it was, would propel his international fame to a level that 
Netherlandish artists had not achieved since the fifteenth century, 
when their courtly connections brought them the internation- 
al accolades Floris would soon enjoy as a courtier of the city, not 
the prince. 

At one level, the lost Arch of 1549 remains an abiding symbol of 
Floris's response to the Genoese nation's ambitions. It stands as a 
monument to Genoese pride and to the close relationship between 
two maritime cities, an affinity that would extend into the seven- 
teenth century when Genoese merchants continued to acquire 
works by Floris,?? while also forging important connections with 
Rubens and van Dyck.!58 Floriss exemplary relationship with the 
Genoese was more than symbiotic, however. It freed him to reach 
new heights far exceeding what the Genoese leaders and their poet 
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Schiappalaria could have envisioned as they hurried to finish their 
monument. Though a ruin from its debut, the memory of the Arch of 
the Genoese would remain an eloquent symbol of Floris’s entry into 
the rarified realm of the history painter. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Floris Workshop: Practice, Theory, Ritual 


The astonishing scale and novelty of the Arch of the Genoese 
brought Floris immediate acclaim and elevated him to the status of 
Antwerp’s leading painter. In his commemorative album describ- 
ing the “very admirable, very magnificent” Entry of the Emperor 
Charles v and his heir Philip 11, Cornelis Grapheus lauded Floris’s 
achievement as nothing short of herculean. Work on the Arch of 
the Genoese began on 17 August and finished just seventeen days 
later, an achievement that involved 280 workers — “tant artistes, 
qu'aultres" — whose labors were all coordinated by the thirty-year- 
old artist. The project cost the Genoese the staggering sum of nine 
thousand Carolus florins, more than the price of any of the other 
stages of the festivities, including those of the city of Antwerp itself, 
which had employed four-hundred twenty-one carpenters, but only 
thirty-seven "painctres" and sixteen “imaginiers.”! Van Mander later 
noted that Floris was paid for each figure he painted, a formula that 
surely suggests a firm sense of self-worth and one calculated to re- 
ward an artist already acknowledged for his treatment of the human 
form.” Zirka Filipczak has studied artists’ salaries and calculates 
that Floris was paid forty-two florins per day for this project, rough- 
ly equal to one hundred times a skilled mason's daily wages.? Van 
Mander specifies that Floris received enough money for the Arch of 
the Genoese to acquire an imposing house, Het Hoefijzer, an unmis- 
takable symbol of his material success. Floris would never undertake 
another project on the scale of the Arch — during his lifetime none 
presented itself — yet that auspicious debut launched two decades 
during which he would remain Antwerp's preeminent painter. The 
chief lessons of 1549 - the refinement of pictorial language and the 
organization of production - became hallmarks of his personal style 
and of his workshop. 

Floris's workshop, the subject of this chapter, began as a dynamic 
association of artists assembled to meet the demands of the trium- 
phal entry. It soon evolved into what has rightly been considered 
the first Netherlandish bottega organized on an Italian model repre- 
sented by Raphael's atelier.^ Collaborative centers of artistic produc- 
tion had a long history in the North, for instance in the production 
of tapestry cartoons in the studio of Coecke van Aelst.” Coecke may 
have been one of Floris's early teachers and his large atelier — a 
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Figure 5.11, detail 
Frans Floris, Saint Luke 


Painting the Virgin, 1556 
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workshop through which many young artists passed — may be con- 
sidered a precedent, if not a model, for Floris's own. Yet in its scope, 
organization, and ambition, Floris’s workshop was unprecedented 
in the North. It was shaped by Floris's experiences in Italy and his 
time with Lombard, when he encountered studios in which the 
pictor doctus became the intellectual and creative focus of a group 
of like-minded individuals who brought their respective skills 
to bear on the production of works of art. Like Raphael, to whom 
Vasari would compare him, Floris coordinated assistants who aided 
in producing "Floris" images according to their abilities, honing 
their own skills while working in the "house style" that ultimately 
increased the fame and fortune of the master whose imagination 
gave direction to the entire enterprise.’ Floris’s workshop structure 
thus heralded a fundamental transformation in the conceptualiza- 
tion of a work of art in the Netherlands by advancing a new link 
between the intellectual development of the concetto, or idea, and 
its execution, in which assistants would play an important part. This 
elevated understanding of the painter’s practice, based on classical 
and Renaissance theories of art and powerfully shaped by Lombard, 
represented a break from standard practices in Antwerp. There, the 
master-apprentice relationship remained enshrined in a traditional 
guild culture that controlled many aspects of artistic production and 
maintained a restrictive apprentice system.® 

For all that Floris’s model conjures the centrality of a single 
“genius,” a deeper examination of Floris’s oeuvre reveals that he al- 
most never worked alone.? Whether being advised by Lampsonius 
and other members of his humanist circle, collaborating with as- 
sistants on large-scale paintings, overseeing the copying of his own 
earlier works, or preparing designs for engravers working with vari- 
ous publishers, Floris was surrounded by other creative individuals, 
many of whose tasks belie a hard separation of intellectual activity 
from manual labor. Floris’s assistants learned from him and from 
one another, while their collective knowledge and skills added value 
to his work, enhancing his art and his celebrity. Perhaps ironically, 
it was through establishing this collaborative workshop that Floris 
asserted his individuality and secured his reputation not only as 
Antwerp’s foremost artist but also as an international figure. 

Some scholars have considered Floris’s innovations primarily in 
economic terms, largely isolated from broader trends in contempo- 
rary art and society.!° This obscures a complex set of historic and 
cultural contingencies that shaped Floris’s emergence as the re- 
gion’s leading painter and the rise of his art as a standard of pictorial 
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excellence for a sophisticated and increasingly diverse community. 
The phenomenon of Floris’s studio cannot simply be explained as a 
reflection of the artist’s growing fame, the demand for his paintings, 
or his own acquisitiveness. Rather, his workshop united men of skill 
and learning and developed practices that generated new modes of 
making art while projecting Floris’s achievements in a growing in- 
ternational humanist sphere. Working with and against traditional 
institutional hierarchies and regulations imposed by both guild and 
market, Floris transformed artistic production in his native city and 
set in motion truly novel means to turn collaboration into seem- 
ing originality under the name of a single master. To an extent, his 
workshop shares characteristics with what Pamela Long, borrowing 
a model from Peter Galison, has termed a “trading zone,” a space in 
which knowledge could be shared and exchanged by practitioners 
despite differences in training and background." By advancing the 
master’s ars and ingenium and spreading his distinctive style, Floris’s 
studio became a creative laboratory that elevated the artistic life of 
the Low Countries. 


Representing a Liberal Art 


From the outset of his career, Floris advocated the belief that paint- 
ing was a liberal art, an intellectual pursuit equivalent to that of a 
poet. This idea had gained considerable acceptance in Italy, yet it 
had limited traction in the North before Floris. Studying the earli- 
est prints, drawings, and paintings in which Floris represented the 
subject of artistic creation provides insight into the principles ani- 
mating Floris's studio from its inception. As early as 1551, in his first 
collaboration with Hieronymus Cock, Floris directly addressed the 
status of the artist and the nature of his practice in a series of ten 
etchings of the Liberal Arts with Apollo, Minerva, and Industry (figs. 
5.1—5.10; cat. H.120-29), for which he designed statuesque personifi- 
cations that dominate the foreground of each image and advertise 
his knowledge of ancient sculpture. Introduced by the frontispiece 
Grammar (fig. 5.1; cat. H.120), the prints of this cycle juxtapose mon- 
umental figures closely based on the statuary Floris had recently 
studied in Rome with the type of landscape of Roman ruins found in 
Cock's very influential series of etchings entitled Praecipua Aliquot 
Romanae Antiquitatis Ruinarum Monimenta also published in 1551.* 

In form and content, the prints of both series encompass knowl- 
edge of Rome and its artistic heritage. Yet the image of Rome in 
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Floris’s series is markedly different from that seen in Cock’s cycle. 
Published under the patronage of Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle, 
Cock’s ruins became hugely popular, giving rise to a new, expanded 
cycle as well as copies published in Italy.'* Floris's Liberal Arts gained 
relatively little notice, but as his first foray into the allegorical print 
cycle, the Liberal Arts series bodies forth Floris's earliest reflections 
on the nature of his practice. Whereas Cock emphasized fragmen- 
tation by attending to every detail of decay, Floris's series recre- 
ates an appearance of wholeness based on the antique. The figure 
of Grammar, for instance, bears a close resemblance to the ancient 
statue of Fortuna that Floris studied in Rome (fig. 3.6; cat. D.17), 
with her right arm shifted to hold a book and her missing left arm 
imaginatively restored to embrace her pupil. The figure of Dialectic 
(fig. 5.2; cat. H.121) moves forward in a pose recalling that of a danc- 
ing nymph (fig. 3.19), her posture modified to support the compo- 
nents of the art she embodies: the quiver of her Argumentum, the 
bow of her Questio, and the horn of Sonus, the sound through which 
she proclaims the truth (Veritas, hgured as a loyal dog beneath her 
feet) while deftly brushing aside a fox symbolizing falsehood. 

The other personifications appear to derive from this antique 
type as well, with Floris modifying their posture or stance as needed 
yet retaining their appearance as elongated classical statues striding 
forth out of the landscape of ruins. The exceptions are Minerva (fig. 
5.8; cat. H.127) and Apollo (fig. 5.9; cat. H.128), which do not belong to 
the seven Liberal Arts established in medieval Europe: grammar, di- 
alectic and rhetoric (the trivium), and geometry, arithmetic, astron- 
omy, and music (the quadrivium).!° Rather, the figures of Minerva 
and Apollo, two gods of learning, derive from an explicitly modern 
source, albeit one grounded in a canon of classical form: the niche 
statues flanking the central vault of the School of Athens. While the 
hgure of Apollo from that fresco was circulated in an engraving by 
Marcantonio Raimondi produced decades earlier,© Hieronymus 
Cock had introduced Netherlandish audiences to the entire compo- 
sition of the School of Athens via an engraving by Giorgio Ghisi, which 
he published just one year before he brought out Floris's Liberal Arts." 
The connection between these two publications reaches deeper 
than the obvious quotation of the niche figures, however. The School 
of Athens represents the renewal of the Liberal Arts, in which philos- 
ophy and knowledge are based upon reason signified by mathemati- 
cal rules.!® Floris's cycle advances a similar message by pairing each 
art with appropriate instruments, such as the lyre and harp of Music 
(fig. 5.5; cat. H.124), an art grounded in harmony and proportion, and 
the compass, rules, and plumb lines of Geometry (fig. 5.6; cat. H.125). 
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FIGURE 5.11. Frans Floris, Saint Luke Painting the Virgin, 1556, oil on panel, originally 130 x 197 cm, now 214 x 
197 cm. Antwerp, Royal Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 114 


(photo © www.lukasweb.be — Art in Flanders vzw, photo Hugo Maertens) 
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While allusions to Raphael’s celebrated fresco enriched Floris’s 
Liberal Arts and gave it art-historical resonance, the final figure in 
that series, Industry (fig. 5.10; cat. H.129), represents an unusual ad- 
dition to a cycle of the Liberal Arts. It hones the relevance of the 
world’s knowledge to the practice of the visual arts. Towering before 
a Roman landscape with the ruins of the Sepitzonium on the left 
and the Capitoline Hill in the distance, Industry leads the way to- 
ward the rebirth of the arts as symbolized by the figure of the painter 
at the base of this statuesque personification. Holding a harness of 
diligence, a panel for painting, and a torch, Industry illuminates the 
artist’s work as he toils at her feet, nude except for his distinctive 
painter’s cap. In turn, Industry secures the fame of his profession as 
a liberal art, casting a new light on his work and binding his prac- 
tice to the authority of ancient Rome. The inscription beneath the 
print describes Industry as the productive impetus uniting the arts 
through active study.!9 

There were established precedents for expanding the series of 
Liberal Arts to include other disciplines. For example, the so-called 
Tarocchi Master, a printmaker active in Ferrara in the late fifteenth 
century, added Poetry, Philosophy, and Theology to the conventional 
seven Liberal Arts.?? Yet, Floris's cycle may have been the first in 
the North to depict a painter among the practitioners of the Liberal 
Arts, asserting the status of painting as equal to these traditional em- 
bodiments of learning.” Moreover, by aligning the painter with the 
hgure of Industry, Floris advances a claim central to the emerging 
self-consciousness of northern painters: that the visual artist excels 
not only through his erudition but also through the practical appli- 
cation of learning and diligent devotion to his craft.” 

After a few years of successfully securing major commissions, 
Floris returned to the subject of artistic practice in the 1556 painting 
Saint Luke Painting the Virgin (fig. 5.13; cat. P108) and a related draw- 
ing (fig. 5.13; cat. D.64). The subject had deep roots in Netherlandish 
art. Asan image related to the origins of painting, it was one that art- 
ists frequently used self-referentially.?? In both the painting and the 
drawing Floris offers important yet contrasting insights into how he 
may have conceived of his studio and working methods. The paint- 
ing was created for the Guild of Saint Luke's ceremonial hall in the 
Kolveniershuis (the house of the crossbowmen). It was originally 
rectangular, and the presence of the guild's three-shield crest on the 
head of an ox — a conventional attribute of Saint Luke — still recalls 
the intended context for viewing the work. Excluding the distracting 
addition of the upper third, added when the painting was relocated 
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Anon. after Frans Floris, Saint Luke 
Painting the Virgin, c. 1563, oil on panel, 
150 x 94 cm, Ghent, Cathedral of 
Saint-Bavon 


(photo © KIK-IRPA, Brussels) 








FIGURE 5.13 Frans Floris, Saint Luke Painting the Virgin, c. 1556, pen and brown ink with brown 
wash over black chalk, 191 x 232 mm, Góttingen, Kunstsammlung der Universitat, 
Graphische Sammlung, Sammlung Uffenbach, inv. H 254 
(photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 
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in 1644, the image sets up a juxtaposition between two men at work 
who are momentarily interrupted by an intruder standing in the 
place of the beholder. The older painter, lost in thought, stares out 
into space from his easel while the younger pigment grinder raises 
his head from his work to return the viewer’s gaze. The painter is 
seated on a wicker throne on an elevated platform. His head is near 
a shelf of books, an allusion to his learning, while the canvas on his 
easel is deliberately turned so that the viewer cannot see it. The 
pigment grinder, by contrast, is surrounded by his tools and shows 
the viewer his work, grinding pigments on the stone before him for 
eventual use on the palettes hanging from a peg on the wall. 

In a later depiction of Saint Luke Painting the Virgin (fig. 5.12; cat. 
P.168) — one panel of the wings adorning a carved retable made by 
Jan d'Heere (father of Floris's pupil Lucas d'Heere, discussed below) 
for Abbot Lucas Munnich of Saint-Bavon in Ghent - Floris placed 
the Virgin and Child directly across from Saint Luke. He deliberately 
adhered to iconographic traditions of showing the viewer both the 
sacred subject and the artist's first rendering of it on his panel.*4 
Floris further intensified the historical resonance of this image by 
simultaneously alluding to and modernizing a canonical depiction 
of the subject by his Netherlandish forebear Roger van der Weyden, 
borrowing van der Weyden's narrow colonnaded architectural set- 
ting and receding perspective.*° This later, more conventional depic- 
tion of Saint Luke Painting the Virgin underscores the radical nature 
of Floris's earlier iteration of the subject for the painters' guildhall. 
In that depiction, the Virgin Mary and Christ Child are noticeably 
absent and the image that the saint is painting is conspicuously in- 
visible to the viewer. These striking omissions leave the beholder 
to imagine the Virgin and Child in his or her own space while also 
becoming witness to the artist's process of making visible a sacred 
image that cannot be seen. For Filipczak, this inversion constitutes 
a clear reference to the professional rather than religious nature of 
the painting, which excludes sacred content to focus attention on 
the artist's work.?® 

The importance and deliberateness of the exclusion of the Virgin 
and Child from the space of the imagined studio is further highlight- 
ed in Floris’s energetic drawing of Saint Luke Painting the Virgin (fig. 
5.13). Whereas the painting shows the master and his pigment-grind- 
ing assistant in a contemporary Flemish interior, the drawing depicts 
a more abstracted, timeless vision of an artist engaged in the inner 
process of invention. A classical interior is suggested by two square 
piers (possibly Doric columns) as well as the painter's toga. This un- 
derscores the antiquity of the artist's profession. The painter-saint 
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holds a small board and is absorbed in studying whatever is drawn 
upon it before beginning to paint on the easel set across from him, 
while the pigment grinder looks intently toward him. If the Virgin is 
to be inferred outside the pictorial space of the painted version, the 
explicitly downcast gaze in the drawing advances a variant concept: 
that the Virgin is in fact seen only in the artist’s mind. This conceit, 
a powerful justification for the venerable practice of painting sacred 
art, also constitutes a potent statement of the artist’s creative powers 
and in particular his supreme skill at giving visual expression to the 
images in his mind.?’ 

According to a legend familiar even in van Mander’s day, the 
seated artist in the painted version of the subject may have the 
features of the northern Netherlandish artist Rijckaert Aertsz “be- 
cause he was so well-liked” and “had a wonderful painterly face.”2® 
Handicapped since childhood, Rijckaert had gained a reputation for 
his diligence and personality, becoming an excellent artist and later 
a good master who distinguished himself in the Violieren, the rheto- 
ricians’ guild associated with painters. While a Counter-Reformation 
discourse would come to inveigh against using recognizable figures 
as saints, Floris not only embraces the practice but also inscribes it 
in the traditions of his professional association. The careworn and 
sympathetic face of the older painter embodied an ideal of artistic 
selfhood that would have resonated with the Guild’s members - the 
initial audience for this work — who revered this familiar "saint" as a 
representative and protector of their profession.?? 

Writing at the end of the nineteenth century, Henri Hymans sug- 
gested that the paint-grinder in the background of the painting, who 
wears contemporary dress and has his sleeves rolled up to reveal his 
muscular arms, might actually be a likeness of Floris himself.*? This 
is based on comparison with known portraits, many of them copies 
of a presumptive lost self-portrait (fig. 9.2; cat. P194). Although other 
scholars have disputed the claim, the figure's features, including his 
beard, deep-set almond-shaped eyes, and receding hairline, as well as 
his direct gaze at the beholder, all support the identification, as recent- 
ly affirmed by Ulrich Pfisterer.*! In point of fact, Floris clearly associ- 
ated his work with the grinder's task, adding his monogram signature 
onto the stone tabletop. It thus seems that the seated painter, his face 
wizened with age and experience, is meant to represent an esteemed 
teacher whom the younger artist, possibly Floris himself, serves with 
diligence and reverence. This reading would reinforce the guild's peda- 
gogical mission and at the same time express Floris's aim to legitimate 
the interconnectedness of labor and learning in his own practice. 
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These “hidden” portraits (obvious to at least some contemporary 
viewers) are only one aspect of Floris’s personal investment in the 
images. The drawing, which probably predates the painting and takes 
greater license with convention, shows an intellectualized model 
of artistic creation distant from guild strictures yet resonant with 
Floris's own earlier images about making art.?? Although obviously 
depicted as a painter, the artist-saint is above all a divinely inspired 
creator. Like an orator, he must impress persuasive and memorable 
images in the minds of his audience. His inspiration comes from a 
source outside the picture, whether in books, in the real space of 
the viewer's world, or in a world he conjures in his mind's eye. Thus, 
whether Floris in fact included his own likeness in these images, he 
represents "his" studio in an ideal sense: it is a locus of knowledge 
and coordinated labor, dominated by the meticulously rendered ox, 
the traditional attribute of Saint Luke and a dazzling demonstration 
of the painter's virtuosity. 

It is illuminating in this regard to contrast Floris’s images of 
Saint Luke with paintings of the same subject by his contemporary 
Maarten van Heemskerck. He too ran a workshop with assistants, 
but the image of the creative process he projects in his Saint Luke 
Painting the Virgin (fig. 5.14) is that of a solitary master.?? Like the 
archetypal reclusive artist Michelangelo, who may appear in the 
background carving a monumental figure, van Heemskerck's Saint 
Luke toils alone. Staring intently at his subject, he transcribes the at- 
tributes of a Madonna and Child whose bodies derive directly from 
antique sculptures. This conflation of antique form and Christian 
content is made explicit by the presence in the background of the 
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Maarten van Heemskerck, Saint Luke Painting the Virgin in the Sassi 


Courtyard, Rome, 1550—53, oil on panel, 206 x 144 cm, Rennes, Musée des 
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ancient marble prototype for the Madonna. The models themselves 
recall another translation from the antique, Michelangelo’s own hi- 
eratic Bruges Madonna, an Italian sculpture that Netherlandish art- 
ists had studied for well over a generation.?* Van Heemskerck’s Saint 
Luke is surrounded by the attributes of his learned profession — 
antiquities, anatomical treatises, and scientific instruments — all 
placed in a setting based upon the cortile of Casa Sassi. This Roman 
home of a famous collection of antiquities serves as the conceptual 
locus of the artist’s practice, as emphasized by the monumental por- 
phyry statue seated in the center.?? The saint balances a palette and 
multiple brushes as he turns his panel toward the viewer, who is in- 
vited to assess the veracity of his transcription. 

By contrast, if Floris introduced a self-image based on antique 
precedent into his Saint Luke Painting the Virgin, he did so in a pared- 
down manner. He showed the all'antica studio not as a fantasy situ- 
ated in Rome, its sources of inspiration explicitly spelled out for the 
viewer, but rather as a vibrant workshop that naturalizes classical and 
Renaissance precedents into the conventions of the northern paint- 
er's studio. With classicizing features yet no precise location, Floris's 
professional images suggest a more internalized, independent model 
of artistic inspiration and creativity not bound to any single source. 


The Artist in his Studio 


Looking at Floris's art today, after centuries during which his in- 
novations have been assimilated by others and inferior copies 
of his paintings and drawings have circulated to the detriment of 
his reputation, it may be difficult to discern the "individuality" of 
a style so admired yet so clearly disposed to collective, even serial 
production.9?9? Yet, Grapheus and other early critics recognized that 
the communal nature of Floris's practice was inseparable from his 
artistic persona when they acknowledged that his success in design- 
ing and executing the Arch of the Genoese involved Schiappalaria's 
literary guidance and a well-coordinated team of assistants. For 
them, Floriss success in managing a Raphael-style studio proved 
that he belonged to the ranks of the most celebrated modern artists, 
whose work exemplified both sophistication and speed. 

In The Lives of the Artists, published in 1550, one year after Floris 
completed the Arch of the Genoese, Giorgio Vasari would vaunt the 
painters of his own day by praising their rapidity. In order to distin- 
guish themselves in an era in which art had already reached what he 
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described as “the ultimate perfection,” painters directed large teams 
of assistants to produce imposing decorative cycles in record time, 
so that “what once took six months would now take only six days."?" 
Speed of execution became one hallmark of what Vasari described 
as a creative modo mezzano or via media, a middle path leading to 
success for modern artists who excelled in directing the production 
of large-scale decorative ensembles.?? Vasari closely associated that 
via media with Raphael and his workshop model, which thrived on 
the coordination of multiple artists working in tandem to realize a 
single vision.?? As we have seen in Chapter Three, Vasari's own ar- 
tistic career bore out these values while also providing Floris and 
others with a strong warning against the potential pitfalls of such 
a model. His Sala dei Cento Giorni (fig. 3.41) showcased the speed 
with which his workshop accomplished projects on a massive scale, 
but it also revealed how that model could go awry, as lack of over- 
sight and coordination led to incoherence and shoddy execution. If 
Vasari failed to implement Raphael’s via media successfully, sacrific- 
ing quality for quantity, he nonetheless set an impressive example of 
what artists could achieve as their workshops became instruments 
of visual innovation and social transformation for the master artist 


and his “hands.” 


The Workshop Experience: Participation and Etiquette 


Floris implemented some of the theories he had encountered in Italy 
in order to transform Netherlandish painting as it was practiced and 
taught at the time. Whereas most Netherlandish workshops in the 
mid-sixteenth century were small, his studio was large, on the scale 
of Italian models.^? It produced images that conformed to interna- 
tional categories of excellence, advertising not just Floris’s personal 
learning but also his acumen as manager. This did not constitute 
a repudiation of Lombard’s formative lessons or the small-scale 
model of his school. Rather, the evolution of Floris’s intellectualized 
vision unfolded in keeping with the changing artistic landscape in 
Antwerp, where Floris could enhance his fame as a pictor doctus by 
appropriating certain recent Italian practices and translating them 
to the dynamic market for pictures in the North. He calibrated his 
production to tap into a rarified circle of discerning patrons who 
had begun to accept the notion of painting as a liberal art and to 
expect a corresponding degree of intellectual substance from local 
painters.*! 
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The well-organized workshop was of course not new in the North. 
Historically, however, the workshops of Netherlandish painters were 
more modest in scale and structured around a clear pupil-master 
division. Apprentices gained experience painting alongside an ac- 
complished artist and aiding in lesser tasks that served the master 
painter, all ostensibly in compliance with rules set by professional 
associations — chiefly the Guild of Saint Luke.*? Larger workshops, 
like that of Pieter Coecke van Aelst where Floris may have received 
his first training, were the exception rather than the norm.*? 

While Floris may have retained certain aspects of the traditional 
Netherlandish workshop in his own atelier, he largely rejected its 
structure and guiding principles. Instead, he coordinated his as- 
sistants in a manner consistent with what Bette Talvacchia has 
described as Raphael's “managerial style."^^ This entailed directing 
assistants — some of them established artists in their own right - to 
carry out new and larger commissions, and also introducing a sys- 
tem in which the talents of collaborators were creatively juxtaposed 
to contribute seamlessly to a coherent product. Floris's genius thus 
lay not only in his creative powers, but also in his ability to orga- 
nize a team to give visual expression to his concetto and in a manner 
consistent with his own distinctive style. As in Raphael's workshop, 
Floris's so-called assistants (gezellen) were at different stages in their 
lives and careers. Such was Floris's reputation, van Mander tells us, 
that he was able to attract the most talented artists; some young, 
but others already advanced practitioners in their art ("lange geleert, 
aen de Const"). Some came for short visits, while others remained 
for protracted or repeated stays.45 

Frans Floris, like his brother Cornelis, attracted pupils from 
abroad, and did so largely outside the restrictions of the Guild.^9 
Only one actual Floris “apprentice” (gheleert) appears in the regis- 
ters of the Antwerp Guild of Saint Luke: the painter Hans de Mayer, 
inscribed in the guild year of 1559-60.^" To explain this apparent 
anomaly, which would play out again decades later when Rubens, 
as court painter, was excused from having to register pupils with 
the Guild,^? it has been suggested that Floris received an exemption 
from registering his pupils in exchange for giving the Guild his Saint 
Luke Painting the Virgin.^? However, as Carl Van de Velde has argued, 
itis more likely that the artists who came to Floris were already mas- 
ters in their own right elsewhere and that as "foreigners" they were 
exempt from the requirements of the local guild.°° If this is correct, 
we can surmise that many of Floris's pupils did not enter his stu- 
dio to learn fundamental skills such as grinding pigments, or even 
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to paint per se even if they would end up spending time performing 
those tasks. Rather, they came to profit from exposure to all aspects 
of this atelier, to increase their own fame and expand their profes- 
sional horizons, and in many cases to contribute their established 
strengths to the dynamic team managed by Floris. To that end, van 
Mander reports that Floris offered a sort of formal instruction in 
the workshop on a day-by-day basis, and that he could apparently 
charge upwards of eighteen or twenty Carolus guilders per diem for 
the lessons he offered in his studio.?! Such a fee for a single “mas- 
ter class” with Floris seems exceptionally high, particularly in light 
of the fact that most established masters in Antwerp only earned 
approximately ten times that sum in a year. As Natasja Peeters has 
suggested, such a costly “master class” was in all likelihood the ex- 
ception, not the rule; most pupils probably began their time with 
Floris carrying out more mundane tasks in the studio, while others 
with more training entered with explicit skills that they might hope 
to hone in the well-run studio.5?? However, the mere notion that such 
classes might have taken place underscores the degree to which con- 
tact with Floris and his studio came to be seen as an important cre- 
dential for Netherlandish artists. 

Many of the activities that occupied Floris's assistants relate to 
the commercial nature of a successful workshop in which the mas- 
ter alone could not possibly fulfill all commissions or meet the grow- 
ing demand for his art. In some cases, assistants produced copies 
of Floris's original compositions or principalen, feeding a market for 
"replicas" or "copies" (generally termed nabeelden or copien) of pop- 
ular works.?? These copies of the principalen were often not com- 
missioned but rather painted to be sold on the open market, and 
gave rise to the multiple versions of large pictures — many of varying 
quality — that continue to circulate and have at times diminished the 
artist's reputation.?^ In other cases, van Mander tells us that Floris 
apparently used black chalk to outline compositions on the panel, 
leaving his pupils to fill in the dead coloring (doodverwen) or initial 
underpainting, often in monochrome. This technique was used to fix 
the composition, work out the volumetric forms, and plan the distri- 
bution of light across the picture.°° A chance eyewitness account of 
the workings of Rubens's studio reports a similar procedure in place 
there in 1621, describing a room full of pupils employed to dead color 
compositions that Rubens “had drawn beforehand in chalk and on 
which he placed a touch of color here or there.”°® Rubens then re- 
turned to complete the work with bold brushstrokes, adding a “per- 
sonal" touch to paintings which, the commentator notes, were all 
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considered “Rubens’s work.” This accelerated production method 
allowed him to grow extremely wealthy.°” 

We lack any such contemporary account of Floris’s studio, and 
to date no technical analysis has been performed to confirm the 
existence of chalk underdrawings in his work or the nature of his 
approach to dead coloring. Yet, recent scholarship has again under- 
scored the continuity between some of Rubens’s workshop practices 
in the first decades of the seventeenth century and Floris’s earlier 
example.°® Moreover, the use of dead coloring, which became a 
common feature in seventeenth-century art and particularly in large 
workshops, was already a well-established if controversial cost-sav- 
ings measure in the sixteenth century that often increased produc- 
tion at the expense of quality.°9 There is little reason, then, to doubt 
van Mander's account of Floris's delegation of tasks. 

Although van Mander does not mention a specific process by 
which Floris “finished” works before they left the studio, contempo- 
rary sources suggest that Floris, like Rubens, returned to the panels 
he consigned to his "pupils" in order to provide a finishing touch to 
the surface — and in particular to any human body depicted - in a 
technique known as verdrijven.9? Lucas d'Heere singled out Floris's 
skills at verdrijven in his "Invective" poem - a source discussed at 
greater length in Chapter Eight (see Appendix A) — and Floris ap- 
pears to be engaged in the act of applying verdrijven to one of his 
panels in Johannes Wierix's portrait of the artist in Lampsonius's 
and Cock's Effigies series, published in 1572 (fig. 2.4).9! Verdrijven was 
a type of finishing process applied to ease transitions on the pic- 
ture surface by blending tones, particularly flesh tones, with a rapid, 
sweeping movement of a thick and soft brush like the one that Floris 
is holding in this printed portrait.9? It was a glazing technique close- 
ly associated with Netherlandish oil painting that depended upon 
the receiving surface still being sufficiently wet for the verdrijjven to 
achieve the proper blending of colors.9? 

While in some cases Floris may have applied the verdrijjven to 
large oils painted with the help of pupils before the panels left the 
studio, the divergent quality of paintings associated with his work- 
shop suggests that the process was not always carried out systemati- 
cally, and other assistants may have taken over even these final steps 
in assembly-line fashion. When van Mander writes that Floris "let 
[his pupils] get on with it" (“lieste voort varen"), he certainly seems 
to imply a situation in which the master was willing to distance 
himself from production and may not have kept the tightest control 
over all the paintings that emerged from his workshop. Indeed, the 
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uneven quality of many surviving works based on Floris’s designs 
suggests other hands were involved in painting the bodies, regard- 
less of whether Floris returned to add finishing touches as Rubens 
apparently did. It also appears to corroborate another insight van 
Mander provides into Floris’s working procedure, describing how he 
painted head studies (a seminal innovation examined in the next 
chapter) and instructed his assistants to copy those into the larg- 
er works which he had outlined with chalk and which were being 
painted with dead coloring. This practice, evidenced by the repeat 
appearance of certain heads across Floris’s oeuvre, occasionally 
gives rise to fragmentation and an uneasy integration of figure and 
head in the large histories.9* 

Yet, the diversity of Floris's pupils and of the studio's output be- 
lies a model based exclusively on such restrictive tasks or a "factory 
like" production of pictures.®° Even Floris's most patently commer- 
cial innovations calculated to increase productivity, such as the use 
of chalk underdrawing and painted head studies, offered important 
benefits to his pupils. Working from Floris's drawn and painted de- 
signs might seem a mechanical task, but according to van Mander, 
Floriss pupils who labored alongside the master developed their 
own skills and intellects even as they suppressed their individual- 
ity to create "Floris" works. Eventually, after years of serving Floris 
in this way, they too might be able to compose their own pictures 
uyt den gheest, or from the imagination, thereby entering into an el- 
evated and intellectual mode of artistic invention fostered through 
sustained contact with the master's designs and exposure to his 
working processes.99 

Floris also attracted accomplished "assistants" — some masters in 
their own right — who took on specific activities that contributed to 
the standing of the workshop and its output, for instance by adding 
landscapes to enrich Floris's figural works or by facilitating the 
translation of his inventions into prints. Like an able conductor, 
Floris elicited the talents and earlier training that his assistants 
brought to this collective enterprise so that they, as instruments in 
his well-trained orchestra, played different parts in what contem- 
poraries perceived as a harmonious ensemble. In theory if not al- 
ways in practice, Floris's assistants, like those of Raphael, could act 
as additional hands to extend his disegno, spreading his ideas and 
celebrity through their collaboration on paintings and also produc- 
ing drawings destined for a growing team of engravers who trans- 
lated these designs into engravings disseminated by Cock, Peeters, 
and other publishers. 
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Whether or not the workshop functioned with consistent preci- 
sion, it presented itself as an intellectual enterprise. As a conse- 
quence, Floris’s atelier became ensconced in artistic literature and 
in Antwerp lore as a locus of innovation centered on the persona 
of the master, their “Flemish Raphael.” Like his namesake, Floris at- 
tracted painters — and patrons — as much by his fame as an artist as 
by his personality.9? Floris cultivated a ritualistic life in which his 
assistants, or at least some of them, paid him scripted deference. 
Members of Floris's workshop lived with him and dined with him.95 
Some pupils apparently even presented themselves nightly in Floris's 
bedchamber at his disrobing to wish him a good rest and listen to his 
wisdom.9? This anecdote, which echoes many early modern stories 
of the nobility of the artist, may not be true. Yet, like much of what 
we know about Floris's workshop, it comes from van Mander, who 
gathered these accounts from pupils of the legendary artist and re- 
corded them for posterity in Floris's biography. Having studied with 
Floris's pupils Lucas d'Heere and Pieter Vlerick, van Mander claimed 
direct artistic descent from the master, whose style and approach to 
mythology are evident in his own compositions."? His decision to 
make Floris a larger-than-life figure and ensconce his workshop in 
legend reflects, at least in part, the ambition of his book to secure the 
fame of Netherlandish artists who had assimilated the lessons of the 
Italians and were poised to lead the art of painting to new heights.” 

Van Mander also states that between them, several former Floris 
pupils were able to recall 120 members of the workshop. This cannot 
be verified with archival evidence and it is uncertain whether van 
Mander advanced this impressive figure for rhetorical effect, simply 
meaning "a lot." So many pupils could not possibly have been in the 
workshop all at once. Van Mander himself enumerates only twenty- 
nine. This list, while partial, offers rare insight into the composition 
of the workshop, its conditions, and some of the experiences and 
expectations of the artists who worked within it." A thorough ex- 
amination of Floris's known pupils, their origins, careers, and per- 
egrinations, merits a study of its own, one outside the scope of this 
book. Moreover, the full ramifications of disseminating the master's 
style would not be born out until the last years of his life and follow- 
ing his death. For the purposes of this study, then, it is important to 
understand what the studio enterprise meant for Floris and his assis- 
tants and, in turn, the role the workshop played in advancing a new 
culture of artistic collaboration in the North. The focus therefore 
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shall be on specific cases in which Floris’s assistants contributed sig- 
nificantly to the life of the workshop before the master’s death. 

From the outset of his career, Floris recruited painters with partic- 
ular talents and employed them selectively, based on their strengths. 
For example, van Mander recounts that an established master, 
Hendrick van Cleve (1525-89), who produced numerous sketches 
during his trip to Rome in the early 1550s (many of which were later 
engraved) was responsible for the backgrounds in some of Floris’s 
early paintings.’ Crispijn van den Broeck (c. 1524-91), an artist from 
Mechelen, appears to have been particularly skilled at painting fig- 
ures. Active in Floris's workshop at various points, possibly alongside 
his brother Hendrick (c. 1539-97) who went on to enjoy an illustrious 
career in Italy, Crispijn van den Broeck's skills and training enabled 
him to complete works Floris left unfinished during his lifetime. 
Van den Broeck, an avid draftsman, also produced many pictures 
that derive from Floris's inventions, including variations on his Last 
Judgment (fig. 9.7—8; cat. P-207—08). A group of etchings of the Meals 
of Christ (cat. H.2—5) after Floris's designs were also once attributed 
to van den Broeck, although their authorship is now uncertain."* 

Floris also appears to have welcomed or sought out assistants 
who excelled in specific genres or techniques. Damiaan Ortelmans 
(alias “van der Goude" and discussed in Chapter Three in relation to 
the Album Dansaert) was known as a cloth painter, while Benjamin 
Sammeling of Ghent was a talented portraitist.^ Again, one might 
cite the precedent of Raphael, who brought together artists working 
in a range of specializations and media, most famously the master 
of grotesques and stucchi Giovanni da Udine, although for a model 
of collaboration among artists working in different media Floris 
need not have looked farther than his own family. As we have seen, 
he collaborated closely with his brother, the architect and sculptor 
Cornelis. They received prestigious joint commissions and may have 
provided designs for Jacques, who excelled in grotesque prints, and 
for Jan, a celebrated ceramicist.79 

We are told of one instance in which Floris actively recruited a 
specific artist. When he traveled to Delft to negotiate the terms of 
his commission for the Crucifixion Altarpiece (fig. 7.42; cat. P.70—74) 
for the Nieuwe Kerk, Floris approached Aertgen van Leyden, hop- 
ing to convince him to join his studio.” Not finding the destitute 
Aertgen at home when he called, van Mander reports that Floris 
took black chalk and drew an ox, a face of Saint Luke, and the arms 
of the Painters' Guild on Aertgen's wall. Upon his return, Aertgen 
immediately recognized Floris's “calling card.” Honored by the 
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gesture, he agreed to join the master’s workshop in Antwerp." For 
van Mander's readers, and possibly for Aertgen himself, Floris's 
visit would have cued memories of celebrated legends from Pliny's 
Natural History, including the single line Apelles drew on his visit 
to Protogenes's studio in Rhodes,’? and Apelles's charcoal sketch of 
King Ptolemy's jester, which was immediately recognizable to every- 
one.5? Van Mander's story conjures up classical precedents for the 
virtuous character of the relationships that Floris cultivated in his 
professional career?! For Aertgen, then, joining the Floris workshop 
would become an ennobling act. His talents would lift him from 
poverty and obscurity to a degree of affluence once he joined forces 
with a celebrated artist whose talents and persona were legitimated 
through antique example. 

Aertgen was one of aremarkable number of Floris's assistants who 
came from the Northern Netherlands. Of these, Aertvan der Hoeven,®2 
Evert van Amersfort, Damiaan Ortelmans van der Goude (discussed 
above), Thomas van Zierikzee, Steven van Cronenburgh from the 
Hague,*? Dirk van der Laen or Dirk van der Laen van Haarlem,*4 Joos 
de Beer of Utrecht,8° and Herman Janssens van der Mast;?9 as well 
as at least one German artist, Thomas de Wedyghe from Cologne,®’ 
have all remained fairly obscure. Others, including Anthonis 
Blocklandt** and Isaac van Swanenburgh have well-documented 
careers. They, and Blocklandt in particular, would continue to refer- 
ence Floris's style in their work and in their own instruction of young 
pupils, including, in the case of Swanenburgh, Otto van Veen. Van 
Veen's erudite artistic practice and theories would, in many ways, 
carry Floris's example into the seventeenth century, including to his 
student, Peter Paul Rubens.®9 

Artists from the Southern Netherlands were similarly attracted to 
Floris for his style and the status conferred by affiliation with his 
name. In addition to obscure figures like Benjamin Sammeling?? 
and Joris van der Straeten,?! both of Ghent, Hans Daelmans,?? 
Melchior Halders,?? Loys van Brussel,?^ Hieronymus van Vissenaken 
(possibly a neighbor's son),9° and the Franckens — Hieronymus, 
Frans, and Ambrosius - all spent time with Floris early in their suc- 
cessful careers. Frans Francken remained guardian of the master's 
work following his death.?9 He and his brothers actively cultivated 
an image of continuity between their work and that of their master 
Floris even as they turned away from his approach to mythology to 
focus more intently on the renewal of religious art in the Southern 
Low Countries.?" It was once even suggested that Frans 1 Francken 
and Frans Floris had collaborated on, and co-signed, the Adoration 
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of the Magi in the Musées Royaux in Brussels.98 While the dual at- 
tribution is no longer maintained, it suggests the degree to which 
Floris left his imprint on younger generations who would spread his 
style far beyond the Low Countries. The Pourbus, Pieter (1523-84) 
and his son Frans the Elder (1545-81), the latter married to Frans 
Floris's niece Suzanna, played an important role in this respect. They 
not only guarded Floris's art and his reputation, but also shaped its 
legacy after the destruction of Iconoclasm precipitated a broad re- 
alignment in Netherlandish painting.?? It has even been argued that 
in 1571, just one year after Floris's death, Frans Pourbus the Elder in- 
cluded a portrait of his teacher as an elderly man (depicted second 
from the left) in Christ Among the Doctors, the central panel of his 
famed altarpiece for Viglius van Aytta (fig. 5.15), Granvelle's erstwhile 
secretary.!? Standing immediately behind Charles v, Philip 11, and 
Aytta himself (seated in red) in this highly politicized allegory, this 
portrait historié of Floris—if indeed it is one—would constitute an im- 
pressive display of homage to the recently deceased master who had 
been pivotal to Pourbus's artistic development and more broadly to 
the history of his Netherlandish tradition in these tumultuous times. 

Many members of the Floris workshop would also travel to 
France, where they found employment in various centers, becoming 
important artists in the so-called second school of Fontainebleau 
and in the Parisian art market. The aforementioned Van der 
Laen became a citizen of Paris in 1589, although nothing more is 


FIGURE 5.15 

Frans Pourbus the Elder, Christ Among the Doctors, central 
panel of the Altar of Viglius van Aytta, 1571, oil on panel, 
216 x 183 cm, Ghent, Cathedral of Saint-Bavon, inv. 440 


(photo € KIK-IRPA, Brussels) 
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FIGURE 5.16 


Lucas d’Heere, Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba, 1559, oil 
on panel, 183 x 260 mm, 
Ghent, Cathedral of 
Saint-Bavon 
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known of him. Floris’s pupil Joris van der Straeten and his nephew 
Cornelis 111 are both documented at Fontainebleau.?! Another 
pupil, Georges Boba (also called Georges le Vénitien) worked for 
Charles de Lorraine, made drawings of Roman ruins, and pro- 
duced several landscape etchings.?? Better known is Hieronymus 
Francken's altarpiece of the Adoration of the Shepherds in Notre- 
Dame, Paris, dated 1585 and remarkably similar to one of Floris's last 
paintings examined in the Coda.!9? While the seeds of Boba's turn to 
printmaking may have been sewn during his time in Floris's work- 
shop, Francken's paintings continued to reflect Floris's influence, 
serving as vivid testimony to the durability of Floris's late, painterly 
style in France.!04 

That Floris's former pupils retained a special sense of loyalty and 
friendship even after leaving the studio is suggested by numerous 
factors. Many of these artists forged new stylistic idioms explicitly 
based on that of their master, and they frequently collaborated, 
shared life-cycle events, and portrayed one another in paint.!?» The 
figure of Maarten de Vos (1532-1603) hovers behind this circle. While 
Bullart would describe him as a Floris pupil in 1682,!°® there is no ev- 
idence to support such a formalized relationship between Floris and 
the younger artist. De Vos's northern training and his Italian sojourn - 
focused on Venice, not Rome — were fundamentally different from 
Floris's experience. De Vos's trajectory was also shaped by his friend- 
ships with members of a growing humanist circle, many of whom 
were Protestants, as well as by his relationship with Bruegel, his ap- 
parent travel partner in Italy." De Vos's work not only reflects his 
different approach and the changed realities of the time in which 
he rose to prominence, but also a calculated turn away from many 
of Floris's salient innovations. Although de Vos knew Floris's work 
intimately, he responded to it in very different ways from the coterie 
of assistants who may rightly be termed "followers." 

Lucas d'Heere (1534-84) - perhaps better known today for his 
vernacular poetry than his paintings — represents a special case 
among Floris's pupils.!°8 Possibly entering Floris's orbit at an early 
date on the recommendation of his father, the sculptor Jan d'Heere, 
Lucas d'Heere would produce paintings in Floris's idiom that also 
harken back to the gestural syntax of Lambert Lombard. These in- 
clude Solomon and the Queen of Sheba (fig. 5.16), which closely re- 
sembles Floris's work and contains at its center a portrait-historié of 
Philip 11 as the Old Testament patriarch, and The Awakening of the 
Arts (Turin, Sabauda), which derives from Floris's treatment of the 
same subject (fig. 8.26; cat. P.139).?? D'Heere, a collector, poet, and 
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art theorist, carried Floris’s style into exile in England when he was 
forced to flee the Southern Low Countries in 1567 on account of his 
Protestantism.!!? Whatever their confessional differences, however, 
he also became one of Floris’s chief defenders, justifying his master’s 
approach to art against its assailants in times of social unrest and 
artistic change. 

D’Heere’s relationship with Floris may best be described as a 
friendship built on mutual understanding and a shared admira- 
tion for the teachings of Lambert Lombard, whose humanist profile 
and “rules” arguably left a more emphatic trace on d’Heere's prac- 
tice than on that of Floris. Yet even as Floris departed from some 
of the rigid strictures of Lombard’s system to embrace a more po- 
etic and sensual approach to painting, Lombard continued to follow 
Floris’s progress, studying his prints as soon as they were published 
in order to include their figures in his “grammar.” He also frequent- 
ed the Floris studio as a guest and occasional provocateur who sur- 
prised Floris’s pupils and even dared criticize their ways albeit with 
humor. Lombard appears, unsurprisingly, to have perceived his 
relationship with Floris through the prism of ancient paradigms, fa- 
cetiously chastising Floris, who “stole the art from him through imi- 
tation,” just as Zeuxis stole the art from Apollodoris.!? True or not, 
the anecdote suggests his beneficial presence, both conceptually 
and physically, in the lively culture of the Floris workshop, where 
practice and theory were regular topics of conversation. 

Some of Floris's assistants were involved in preparing Floris's de- 
signs for printmakers. This may have been one of the tasks under- 
taken by Maarten van Cleve (c. 1527-87), who entered the workshop 
shortly after receiving his mastership from the Guild of Saint Luke 
in 1551-52.!5 He signed his monogram on a drawing of Arachne, or 
Textile Production, preserved in Berlin (fig. 5.17), after a composition 
hrmly attributable to Floris. This drawing, showing figures sewing, 
weaving, and spinning in a workshop-like setting, served as the basis 
for Philips Galle's engraving discussed in Chapter Eleven (fig. 1117; 
cat. H.150).!^ After his time in the Floris workshop van Cleve distin- 
guished himself as an independent painter, focusing on genre sub- 
jects like the spectacular Slaughtered Ox of 1566 — signed with the 
same monogram appearing on the drawing of Textile Production and 
followed by a signature notation signaling his invention, a practice 
that he learned directly from Floris.!5 Van Cleve would also continue 
to produce designs for prints, many closely resembling his master's 
compositions.!? Simon Jansz. Kies of Amsterdam played a similar 
role. Van Mander reports that he made drawings of the Labors of 
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FIGURE 5.17 


Maarten van Cleve after 
Frans Floris, Arachne, 
preparatory drawing for 
Textile Production, c. 1565, 
pen and brown ink with blue 
wash, 189 x 251 mm, Berlin, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Kupferstichkabinett 

(photo: Preussischer 


Kulturbesitz) 
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Hercules and the Liberal Arts (both examined in Chapter Eight), in 
order to facilitate the process of making engravings long after the 
paintings themselves had left the workshop for the home of Floris’s 
patron, Niclaes Jonghelinck.!" Kies was praised for his “enckel slagh- 
en,” or single lines, a term that refers specifically to his ability to cre- 
ate the sorts of line drawings that served engravers such as Cornelis 
Cort in the task of translating the artist’s designs to copper plates. 
Kies may have learned the skill from van Heemskerck, whose work- 
shop he had joined before traveling to Antwerp. Van Heemskerck 
had a long-standing practice of producing linear studies for print- 
makers to follow.!!5 

For all this eagerness to disseminate Floris's style, however, the 
Floris workshop also had protectionist tendencies. Even if the an- 
ecdotes that Floris's pupils absconded with his drawings are false, 
the idea that they would attempt to steal intellectual property plays 
into traditional narratives about fraught master-pupil relations and 
about workshop "secrets" It also underscores how popular — and 
profitable — prints after Floris designs had become.!? In Chapter 
Eight, we shall examine a case in which Floris refused to admit 
the Burgundian painter Pierre d'Argent into his workshop when 
Granvelle's secretary Antoine Morillon attempted to negotiate a 
place for him in the studio. The fact that Michiel Coxcie and Willem 
Key also excluded d'Argent suggests a tense atmosphere, possibly in- 
volving personal animosity, whether toward the artist or Granvelle 
or both.!2° Floris's refusal nonetheless reveals how he and his con- 
temporaries might actively deny access to a painter, especially a for- 
eign artist who might learn their skills and subsequently copy their 
works or create new ones in their manner, depriving them of impor- 
tant commissions.!2! 


The Floris Signature Paradox 


Floris signed his works prominently, often in highly visible and sig- 
nificant passages of his paintings, yet the Floris signature has long 
been misunderstood. Early modern audiences often viewed the act 
of painting as collaborative and considered the artist's signature to 
be an index of that collective process rather than the proof of au- 
thenticity it would become in the nineteenth century."^ Even so, 
Floris s explicit and unprecedented differentiation between intel- 
lectual invention and physical facture drove a shift in how Floris's 
workshop and his buying public regarded the creative process. With 
the profusion of Floris images in prints and painted copies made by 
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workshop assistants, the artist and his audience became increasing- 
ly concerned about authenticity. Their conceptions of authenticity 
might not correspond to the “absolute” category of the modern art 
market. Nonetheless, Floris’s clients evinced new unease about the 
role he actually played in creating a “Floris” work of art. 

While the “style” or distinctive manner of an artist has frequently 
functioned as a form of signature in the history of art, for images 
emanating from the Floris studio, “personal” style often merely indi- 
cated the “official” workshop style. Often, a “Floris” painting was, in 
essence, a product informed by the master’s inventions and painted 
in his manner according to typical processes within the collective, 
rather than a work of unalloyed individuality and personal intention 
conceived by the master and painted by his own hand.!^? Cognizant 
of the potential for confusion in the marketplace and the debasing 
of his art and name, Floris developed a distinctive form of signature 
to signify — albeit sometimes falsely!2+ — his personal investment in 
a work, and to bolster the market value of his art. To that end, he 
began to inscribe pictures with abbreviated signatures to denote 
his role in inventing ([N[venit]) and making (F[ecit| or F[aciebat |) 
a given work. Perhaps reflecting a practice increasingly common 
in the work of engravers, these distinctive markings (often playing 
on the alliterative properties of his name) became an explicit, if at 
times deceptive, articulation of his workshop's activity and his role 
the creative process. 

Floris's earliest securely dated picture, the Holy Family with Saint 
John the Baptist of 1546 (fig. 4.2; cat. P.1) bears his signature sim- 
ply as inventor. Inscribed like graffiti on the mottled wall behind 
the holy figures are the letters FF. I. V., which appear to be an ab- 
breviation of Frans Floris InVenit. The same signature also appears 
on Floris's lost Mars and Venus Surprised by Vulcan (fig. 4.9; cat. P.3) 
of the following year.!2° Significantly, this signature only mentions 
Floris's role as inventor. At this early date, before the 1549 Arch of 
the Genoese and the establishment of his workshop with its sys- 
tematic delegation of tasks, Floris had no reason to make the dis- 
tinctions between invention and making that would later appear 
on his works. Instead, he emphasized his status as the inventor of 
images that at this point in time could only have been made by 
his hand. 

By 1550, Floris was already signing paintings such as Banquet of 
the Gods with a more complex signature, FEIVETE, or Frans Floris 
Invenit et Fecit (or Faciebat), placed prominently on the barrel of 
wine in the foreground (fig. 5.18; cat. P.38). Floris thereby asserted 
his status as author of the subject and executor of the finished 
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product or, in other words, proclaimed a union of ars et ingenium 
in his work. Moreover, by choosing to inscribe his name on a ves- 
sel of wine, Floris underscored the importance of alcohol not only 
as a driver of the revelries of the gods but also of his own furor po- 
eticus. This spirit of poetic inspiration, often unleashed by drink, 
freed him to create these otherworldly images.^9 Such frenzied 
creativity, which elevates the artist's work to the level of divine 
creation, would become a leitmotif in his own biography and may 
have already attracted the attention of his early followers (see 
Introduction). Here drink is one of several stimulants consumed 
by the gods, who also feast on oysters and artichokes (aphrodisi- 
acs) and on human hearts (objects of envy).!2” They listen to music 
and smell freshly plucked roses, dropping their flaming torches as 
they abandon all concern and indulge themselves in the sensory 
world brought forth by Floris's imagination, learning, and painterly 
skill. When Floris returned to the same subject as a more famous 
artist working for an ambitious private collector in the mid-1550s 
(fig. 8.32), he boldly signed the work twice: once on the scythe of 
Cronos, the god of time, and once on the hilt of a sheathed sword, as 
though to set up a play between the durability or even the eternity of 
his art and the fleeting, precarious nature of time and peace symbol- 
ized by those objects. 

The interplay of signature and symbolism in these erotic mythol- 
ogies calls attention to Floris's radical assertion of agency. Although 
the separation of ideation — here associated with divination — from 
creation had along philosophical and theological history, Floris's de- 
liberate and systematic differentiation of invention (inventio) from 
facture (facere) in his painted oeuvre was unprecedented. Its direct 
origins appear to be in printmaking, where such abbreviated Latin 
signatures had become standard practice. Since the start of the six- 
teenth century and with increasing regularity, engravings appeared 
with designations specifying the division of labor between the artist 
as inventor, the engraver as maker, and the publisher.!28 Marcantonio 
Raimondi's Climber (fig. 1.5) after Michelangelo's Battle of Cascina 
cartoon, a print Floris frequently quoted in his work, is consid- 
ered the first modern use of the designation. It bears in monogram 
form the signatures of Michelangelo as inventor and Marcantonio 
Raimondi as maker: IVMI.AG.FE |. MAE? Later, Latin abbreviations 
would be added to indicate the role of publisher (generally with a 
form of excudere). Since Floris was surely familiar with the practices 
of printmakers and print publishers and would early try his hand at 
etching, it seems likely that he recognized that, as with prints, clear 
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signature designations might help a literate buyer decipher the role 
different individuals played in the process of creation, from inven- 
tion to execution and, in the case of prints, through to distribution. 

In trying to assert authorship of his ostensibly singular paintings, 
then, Floris appropriated the terms of production associated with an 
inherently collaborative enterprise devoted to producing multiple 
identical works of art. In so doing, Floris effectively called attention 
to the fact — long taken for granted if generally unstated - that inven- 
tion and facture in oil painting could in fact be separated, that paint- 
ing itself could be carried out by multiple individuals, and finally that 
multiple hands were often involved in the completion of a master’s 
works.!?? Floris’s signature would thus appear to imply authorship 
in a conceptual sense. His imprimatur insured the marketability of 
his creative genius - the visible manifestation of his gheest — even in 
works carried out by, or with much help from, his assistants. 

Of particular significance, then, is Floris's use of the term invenit 
(“he invented it"). For all the frequency with which this word ap- 
peared on prints, Floris appears to be the first to use it systemati- 
cally in painting to advertise the separation of cerebral thought from 
mechanical work.!?! Placing invenit before fecit, in that order and as 
they appeared on most prints, was not simply a bow to the source 
of this signature format. Rather, it was a means for Floris to indicate 
clearly and explicitly from the outset of his career that he under- 
stood and even espoused Renaissance theories of art that privileged 
ideation over the more mechanical aspects of his profession, and 
that he claimed the task of invention as the purview of the pictor 
doctus.!?? As Floris's studio grew and its practices became more en- 
trenched, the division of invention from execution would, to a de- 
gree, give way to a model that ensconced both tasks within the space 
of the studio, where the coordination of mental and physical labor 
became a hallmark of the institutionalization of artistic practice. 

To that end, the use of a monogram rather than a full signature 
not only suggested a parallel to the mass production and commodi- 
fication of contemporary printmaking practices and a common set 
of signs and conventions familiar to the print-buying public, but 
also, and perhaps paradoxically, to a long history of inscribing sa- 
cred paintings with monograms. When added to icons, the initials of 
Christ or the Virgin linked the image to its sacred referent by means 
of the word.!83 In effect, Floriss monograms draw on that tradition 
to sanctify and legitimate the task of the artist even as they allude 
to the modernity of his practice. His signature expresses his con- 
ception of artistic creation as a process in which the divine artist 
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conceives in his mind an immaterial concept or idea, which, im- 
planted by God, is ultimately of greater value than its material visu- 
alization in whatever form that might take.!34 The message would be 
particularly resonant for audiences confronted with a proliferation 
of art in print as well as painting and, at the same time, with shifting 
conceptions of the authority of religious images.!?* 

The verb facere appears frequently in both Italian and 
Netherlandish works, but Floris was among the earliest, if not the 
first, Netherlandish artist to use the designation consistently and 
with the express purpose of differentiating execution in paint- 
ing as a task distinct from invention.'°° Jan van Eyck, who invoked 
icon-like inscriptions when marking paintings with his authorship, 
famously signed works with forms of fecit to forge an explicit link 
between the image and his creative powers.?" Raphael also used a 
range of distinctive signatures that projected his role in the produc- 
tion of images, often invoking his painterly action — pinxit — and 
adding inscriptions to indicate his Umbrian origins.!38 At times he, 
like Michelangelo, also signed his works with the imperfect faciebat, 
as Apelles had done, to suggest that the work was in a perpetual state 
of incompletion, “a gesture of modesty” which, according to Pliny 
the Elder, “demonstrated the artist's humble belief that he might 
always improve upon his work and that any painting could be his 
last.”!39 Albrecht Dürer had also signed his paintings in this way, and 
the imperfect faciebat signature became a topos that Renaissance 
artists both in Italy and the North used to position their accom- 
plishments in relation to antiquity.!^? Jan Gossaert and Bernaert van 
Orley, esteemed Netherlandish forebears, marked their paintings in 
this manner, and the imperfect faciebat signature was one of many 
formats via which Lombard denoted his authorship on countless 
drawings."*! Yet by spelling out the separation between invention 
and fabrication, Floris announced in unambiguous terms that his 
singular artistry was often at its core a collective practice. 

A survey of Floris's signatures bears out these suppositions regard- 
ing authorship. Floris generally reserved the abbreviation JNVnot for 
paintings he simply made, such as "preparatory" works for the stu- 
dio, but rather for his narrative compositions, or istorie, the noblest 
mode of pictorial invention in which he engaged. Theorists since 
Alberti had closely associated the istoria with the artist's intellectual 
skills, which raised his creativity to the level of poetic invention.!^? 
Floris's selective use of INV suggests that for him it connotes an in- 
tellectual task of ideation embracing both individual creativity and 
imitation, which precedes the act of representation itself.!^? Floris’s 
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large istorie therefore merited the explicit denotation that they were 
his invention. When Floris’s compositions appear to be largely his 
original design this designation seems logical, but matters become 
complex in cases in which Floris’s istorie relate closely to the “inven- 
tions” of other artists, for instance in his iterations of The Judgment 
of Paris that proudly derive from Marcantonio Raimondi’s print on 
which Raphael is named explicitly as inventor.!^* 

To modern eyes, Floris's use of the term "invenit" in such cases 
may seem inappropriate, if not dishonest. For early modern viewers, 
however, the emulation of a source was also an act of rhetorical in- 
vention, a sort of creative homage signifying admiration rather than 
"plagiarism." ^5 This emulative practice had deep roots in Italian 
Renaissance culture, in contemporary Netherlandish rhetoric, and 
in the practice of Lambert Lombard, whose sophisticated approach 
to aemulatio encompassed the free adaptation of sources, corrective 
reinterpretations of antecedents, and in some cases a more direct if 
reverential imitation.'*° 

In contrast, Floris's few portraits and his head studies — the sub- 
ject of the following chapter — bear only the term Fecit in a mono- 
gram format, often as FF or FFF, for Frans Floris Fecit, generally 
inscribed suggestively at upper right as though hovering above the 
sitter’s head. While these head studies are among the most arresting 
and immediate manifestations of Floris’s creative genius, they are 
not “inventions” in the sense of being a product of the artist’s intel- 
lect: an Albertian istoria in which the artist gives visual form to a 
text.4” Therefore, within the theoretical framework in which Floris 
operated and which he actively advanced, such work, however psy- 
chologically penetrating, did not merit the designation of invention. 
Rather, these pieces embody an emotional type or persona born in 
the artist's fantasia yet inseparable from the expressive powers of 
his singular hand: a creative act which, for Floris, did not constitute 
"invention" in the strict sense in which he used the term. Such an act 
was rather something he made — a type of object later generations of 
collectors would paradoxically come to value more highly than the 
elaborate narrative histories for which these studies were ostensibly 
preparatory. 


Signatures Under Scrutiny 
A fascinating lawsuit of 1576 reveals how closely Floris came to be as- 


sociated with his distinctive procedure for signing works and with its 
inherentspacefor deception. In that year, two of Floris's most success- 
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FIGURE 5.19 Frans Floris, Cain Killing Abel, c. 1556, oil on panel, 107 x 138 cm, present location unknown, ex coll. 
Jesuit College of Onze-Lieve-Vrouw, Antwerp 


(photo © KIK-IRPA, Brussels / Jean-Luc Elias) 


ful pupils, Frans I Francken (1542-1616) and Frans Pourbus the Elder 
(1545-81), appeared before the Antwerp city magistrate to attest to 
the authenticity of a painting by their teacher. Their testimony was 
needed to satisfy a skeptical dealer by the name of Gabriele Druet, 
who questioned the authenticity of the master's Cain Killing Abel 
(fig. 5.19; cat. P106). It was signed FF IN. ET FA., or Frans Floris Invenit 
et Faciebat. Whether or not Druet knew or cared that Floris's image 
was itself based on the design of another artist — its nude figures’ 
postures, if not their rippling musculature, derive from a print after 
Jan Gossaert!*8 — is unknown. Rather, the issue for Druet was wheth- 
er the signed work in his possession had actually been painted by 
Floris. Although Francken recalled having made a copy of Floris's 
original around 1565 — suggesting the frequency with which Floris's 
pupils engaged in the practice of copying his principalen — he and 
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Pourbus, when pressed to attest to the authenticity of the work in 
question, described its inscription as Floris’s “geoownen teecken,” or 
customary signature, explaining that it signified that Floris himself 
had painted the work with his “eygenden hand.”!*9 

By the time Francken and Pourbus made this assertion, the au- 
thenticity of works of art had become a topic of widespread con- 
cern in Antwerp. One year earlier the city council passed legislation 
against the forgery of paintings, particularly those by leading 
Antwerp artists of earlier generations.? Against this backdrop of 
increasing interest in stabilizing the city's distinctive visual canon, 
Druet's lawsuit — and Francken's and Pourbus's concerns — point to 
one of the problematic legacies of Floris's workshop practice: the 
signature as both a practical designation and an index of the cre- 
ative process. As the parties to the lawsuit attest, the mark alone was 
easy enough to forge. Moreover, at a conceptual level, intellectual 
thought and manual labor were far from stable opposites in a culture 
that had come to embrace the workshop model Floris introduced 
in Antwerp. Today, two variants of Cain Killing Abel are known to 
exist: the painting formerly in Antwerp, and another version in 
Copenhagen. That scholars continue to debate which of these 
was actually painted by Floris underscores the nuanced understand- 
ing of authorship in his workshop and its legacy for subsequent 
generations.!*? 


The Rise of the Print 


We have seen how printmaking contributed to Floris's development 
and to his conception of artistic practice. Additionally, from the very 
outset of his career, he harnessed the forces of the city's burgeoning 
print industry to cultivate an international artistic persona, raising 
the stature of his art and the reputations of the publishing houses 
with which he collaborated. Floris not only oversaw the translation 
of painted images into print; he also began to design prints as a cre- 
ative outlet and testing ground for new ideas. It was an exercise that 
freed his pictorial imagination to conceive of images that could work 
across various media. His innovative use of signatures in his paint- 
ings directly parallels this engagement with printmaking, which was 
facilitated in large part by his close relationship with Hieronymus 
Cock. Cock's Quatre Vents Press, set up in the same years as Floris's 
workshop and located nearby, functioned in effect as an extension 
of Floris's studio and was integral to its development. In addition to 
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Cock, Cornelis Bos, Hans Liefrinck, Maarten Peeters, Gerard de Jode, 
and the obscure Jacobus Spenchuysen would also publish Floris 
prints.55 

A broad range of print culture was available to Floris in Antwerp, 
and in Italy he would have seen first-hand how artists following 
Raphael had integrated print production into their larger artis- 
tic practice.^^ However, Floris was probably initially exposed to 
the idea of coordinating the production of prints after his designs 
through Lombard. According to Lampsonius, Lombard was the first 
Netherlandish artist to encourage his pupils to make engravings after 
other artists’ designs.!°° It is generally the case that before 1560 most 
prints made after Floris's designs reproduce his narrative paintings. 
Only after 1560 and the arrival of Cornelis Cort did Floris begin to 
devote considerable energy to producing designs directly for prints. 
This important development in Floris's career (examined in Chapter 
Ten) may have been anticipated by his early interest in print media 
and by the success of the single print he etched himself, the spec- 
tacular Victoria of 1552 (fig. 4.25; cat. H.156). 


Victoria 


In his first dated print, an anonymous etching of Hercules Conquering 
Achelous dated 1550 (fig. 5.20; cat. H.77), and derived from one of 


FIGURE 5.20 





1550, etching, 275 x 210 mm, London, British Museum, 
Department of Drawings and Prints, 1950,0520.432 


(photo: Trustees of the British Museum) 
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Floris’s designs for the 1549 Arch, Floris’s name appears in French, 
followed by the full word inuentor. This suggests that Floris had not 
yet codified his use of abbreviated signatures. Just one year later, 
however, Floris’s print of Grammar (fig. 5.1; cat. H.120), the frontis- 
piece to his Standing Liberal Arts, appeared with the signature FF I.V., 
a mark that would recur on paintings, drawings, and prints through- 
out his career, occasionally in more elaborate form. Henceforth, 
Floris would only diverge from his abbreviated and widely recogniz- 
able signatures in exceptional cases. He did so most notably in 1552, 
when he etched Victoria. It bears the unequivocal signature Frans 
Floris Fecit on a small tablet at lower left, just above the address of 
the publisher, Cock excudebat. 

This tour-de-force etching, certainly produced with Cock's en- 
couragement and probably with his technical guidance, is a land- 
mark in European printmaking. With it, Floris may have initiated a 
trend for Netherlandish artists with no known printmaking or met- 
alworking experience to attempt a foray into the medium of etch- 
ing; Bruegel and Rubens would later follow his example.® Although 
Floris's etched Victoria refers directly to one of his most successful 
compositions on the Arch for the 1549 Habsburg Entry, it also dif- 
fers in important ways from what we know about that lost paint- 
ing. Victoria, while still the personification of Habsburg victory, 
no longer holds a lance, and the surrounding figures are no longer 
distinctly "Turkish" as they had been in 1549. Rather, the figures ref- 
erence the ignudi of Michelangelo's Sistine ceiling, which Floris ex- 
plicitly quoted in several of the contorted postures.?" The antique 
trophies surrounding the heaps of dead or dying figures - clearly 
not "Turkish," except, perhaps, for the decoration on a few exotic 
sabers — further ground the image in Rome and Floris's knowledge of 
Roman antiquity. 

These changes eternalize Floris's image through allusion to the 
antique, removing the composition from the contingencies of its 
creation for an ephemeral spectacle and translating it into an image 
of perfect allantica bodies. On the one hand, Floris's modifications 
reflect a dramatic reversal in Habsburg political fortunes: the vic- 
tory that seemed so assured and newsworthy in 1549 had given way 
to renewed concern over the safety of the Habsburg Imperium and 
the threat of Ottoman advances in the ongoing struggle against the 
forces of Süleyman the Magnificent. 5$ Showing actual "Turks" as de- 
feated might have made sense in 1549, but by the time Floris created 
this print it could instead have seemed a cold, ironic gesture, given 
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the current state of affairs in which the Habsburgs had lost territory. 
To that end, while the image on the Arch had been accompanied 
by verses from the Aeneid to parallel current military success with 
Aeneas's heroic quest,!°? the print bears a text composed expressly 
for it by Floris’s poetic muse Schiappalaria. It recalls the 1549 monu- 
ment, yet also urgently entreats the regents to pursue military efforts 
by land and sea and turns Victoria from something achieved into a 
promise yet to be fulfilled.!69 

These changes also make the image more insistently about Floris, 
the local artist who won fame for his ability to visualize Habsburg vic- 
tory but whose inventions were not explicitly beholden to any single 
commission, however illustrious, and whose style, grounded in the 
art of Rome, could rival or even surpass that of Italians themselves. 
As Floris knew, international buyers might soon obtain impressions 
of this tour de force of Renaissance printmaking, which recalled the 
technical experiments of accomplished etchers like Parmigianino 
(1503—40) and Jan Vermeyen (c. 1505—59) yet far surpassed anything 
produced by either Italian or Netherlandish painters at mid-century. 
Cognizant of the exceptional nature of this print and its power to 
disseminate his disegno far beyond the Low Countries, Floris liter- 
ally spelled out the work of his hands in his fullest signature format 
to mark his agency in producing this singular demonstration of his 
skill and openness to innovation. The print remains among the most 
memorable images he produced, and impressions may be found in 
nearly every early modern and modern print collection.!e! 

With the notable exception of Victoria, however, there was no 
question that the prints after Floris's designs were the products of 
multiple creators. All of Floris's other prints were given form by pro- 
fessional printmakers whose relationship to the artist was far less 
important than their relationship with the publisher, especially 
Cock. Indeed, one of the press's roles was to unite Floris's designs 
with skilled engravers who would produce sophisticated prints for 
international audiences in a manner similar to the way assistants 
in the studio might copy Floris's designs in pictures that would 
eventually bear his name as inventor6? As we have seen, pupils 
painting in the studio, including Maarten van Cleve, were involved 
with producing drawings destined for the publisher's engravers. 
Textile Production, made after Floris's invention yet bearing his 
monogram as draftsman, suggests a somewhat porous relationship 
between the bottega and the press, which joined efforts to advance — 
and profit from — Floris's fame.!6* The addition of an engraver's 
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signature and publisher’s address to the plate of a print made trans- 
parent its collaborative creation and added value to its status as the 
work of an artist as well as a printmaker. 


Drawing in the Workshop 


We are relatively well informed about Floris’s theoretical understand- 
ing of his profession and his outreach to print publishers. However, 
our knowledge of his actual working procedures — the means by 
which his paintings progressed from concept to design to execution, 
whether in his hands or those of his pupils — is hampered by a dearth 
of technical data concerning his painted oeuvre. In the absence of 
infrared reflectograms or more sophisticated imaging, Floris's works 
themselves provide the best insight into how the master oversaw the 
translation of his intangible ideas into tangible works of art. There 
are paintings in which collaboration seems not simply apparent but 
desirable and marketable. The detailed landscape in Adam and Eve 
(fig. 10.8; cat. P150), for example, is sufficiently different from the 
monumental foreground figures to suggest the work of van Cleve 
or another trained specialist, chosen to accomplish this portion of 
the painting because of his skills at painting flora and fauna.!9^ The 
participation of disparate hands in a single work would become an 
important practice in seventeenth-century Flemish art, for instance 
in images emanating from the frequent collaboration of Rubens and 
Jan Brueghel the Elder (1568—1625).!6* Floris’s workshop helped open 
the way for this collaborative approach to painting by introducing a 
model of creative symbiosis particularly suited to representing nar- 
rative subjects in naturalistic settings. 

These pictures are the exception, however. Generally collabora- 
tion in the Floris workshop is less evident, and its traces were de- 
liberately obfuscated. Floris, like Raphael before him, produced 
numerous drawings for each commission, their degree of finish vary- 
ing with the importance of the project and stage of design. He used 
these to plan his own compositions and to guide his assistants in 
order to achieve a seamless image in which viewers were not meant 
to discern multiple hands. Comparatively few drawings have sur- 
vived, yet examining several representative examples reveals Floris's 
innovative approach to draftsmanship as a locus of creativity and a 
versatile means to express and develop ideas and to provide guides 
for members of his atelier and for engravers. 
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Apart from Floris’s problematic Roman sketchbook and the more 
securely attributed drawings from his Italian travels, including his 
studies after Raphael, Polidoro da Caravaggio, and Giulio Romano 
discussed above, no securely-attributed single-figure studies have 
come down to us. In this respect, the scope of Floris’s drawing 
practice after Rome appears narrower than his teacher Lambert 
Lombard’s, focused on production rather than composing a gram- 
mar or typology of perfect form. Yet drawing still played a vital role 
in Floris’s creative process, and sorting out the works attributed to 
his hand has proved challenging for many scholars. It is not the pur- 
pose of this study to reconsider all the rejected works.!66 Rather, by 
focusing on a core of unquestionably autograph drawings produced 
over the course of his career, it is possible to see Floris’s draftsman- 
ship evolve from a tighter linearity indebted to Lombard to later 
works that exhibit a greater freedom of the hand and a more expres- 
sive style. In these latter works, the drawing captures the essence of 
the artist’s invention instead of aiming to record every detail of a 
composition that assistants might help execute. This more “painter- 
ly" approach to drawing became particularly significant for the print 
designs Floris drew in the last decade of his career. 

Even before this shift, however, Floris’s drawings captured an 
immediacy often surpassing that of his imposing paintings. Small 
sketches may have been lost, but in surviving drawings for narrative 
cycles we glimpse his creativity at work as he explored diverse media, 
including washes and colored papers, seeking the most apt means to 
give form to his ideas. Some of Floris's earliest compositional stud- 
ies, especially his dramatic Martyrdom of Saint John the Evangelist 
(signed FF, fig. 5.21; cat. D.47) and his Martyrdom of Saint John the 
Baptist (signed FFloris; fig. 5.22; cat. D.48), are very close in technique 
to Lombard's contemporary drawings. The former's compositional 
structure was inspired by a print by Marcantonio Raimondi after 
Raphael.!67 It bears an inscription in Italian and it has even been 
suggested that Floris produced the drawing during his travels.!68 

While Floris need not have been in Italy to see Marcantonio 
Raimondi's engraving, his response to this sophisticated design so 
early in his career is nonetheless exceptional. It demonstrates a bold 
architectural imagination that simultaneously acknowledges and 
surpasses Lombard's approach to staging dramatic istorie in impres- 
sive architectural settings. Focusing on gesture, dress, and the dis- 
position of classicizing figures in a logical, stage-like setting, Floris 
achieved a greater complexity of movement, foreshortening, and 
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FIGURE 5.21 Frans Floris, Martyrdom of Saint John the Evangelist, c. 1547, pen and brown ink with red-brown wash, 
233 x 305 mm, Brussels, Musées royaux des Beaux Arts de Belgique, collection de Grez, inv. 3940 


(photo: © Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Bruxelles / photo: J. Geleyns — Ro scan) 


musculature. All would become hallmarks of his style; here they 
create a sense of psychological cohesion around a single central ac- 
tion. Floris’s drawing of The Blessing of Jacob (fig. 5.23; cat. D.51) fur- 
ther reveals the degree to which he used the medium to explore the 
psychology of an episode when preparing a large history painting. 
In this refined study in muted blues and gray, possibly prepared to 
show a prospective patron, Floris constructs a triangle of emotion. 
Isaac’s wizened face is contorted in distress as he embraces Jacob, 
while the complicit Rebecca sits beside him as impassive as a statue. 
Esau naively knocks at the rear door before entering to discover his 
misfortune. 

Over the course of the 1550s, Floris developed an even more fluid 
and expressive technique for working out ideas on paper. Emile 
Reznicek rightly identifies Awakening of the Arts (fig. 5.24; cat. D.68), 
a drawing that served as the basis for both a print and a painting, as 
a significant advance in Netherlandish draftsmanship. He observed 
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FIGURE 5.22 Frans Floris, Martyrdom of Saint John the Baptist, c. 1547, pen and brown ink with gray wash, 
237 x 259 mm, Dresden, Kupferstichkabinett der Staatichen Kunstsammlungen, inv. C 842 


(photo: Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Dresden) 


that its almost unprecedented treatment of line enabled Floris to 
develop a forceful pyramidal composition and integrate figures into 
space.!^? Such expressive drawings were perhaps preliminary to the 
large-scale cartoons that were often prepared by assistants for con- 
tractual purposes and for use within the studio. A surviving exam- 
ple that may have served both functions is the Crucifixion (fig. 5.25; 
cat. D.53), which relates to Floris's well-documented altarpiece for 
the Brotherhood of the Holy Cross in the Niewe Kerk in Delft. While 
this drawing is not the shape of the finished painting, it is consid- 
erably larger than Floris's other studies and may in fact be a sort 
of scaled-down cartoon. This impressive sheet could have been 
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FIGURE 5.23 Frans Floris, The Blessing of Jacob, c. 1552, pen and brown ink with blue wash, 185 x 280 mm, 


Dresden, Kupferstichkabinett der Staatlichen Kunstsammlungen, inv. C 845 


(photo: Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Dresden) 


shown to potential patrons as a videmus: a formal, visual guaran- 
tee of the appearance of what would be an expensive commission 
from a celebrity painter with a large studio. The heavy use of wash, 
possibly added over Floris’s original sketch by an assistant, gives the 
composition detail and depth, evoking the strong chiaroscuro ef- 
fect that would define the treatment of figure and space in the fin- 
ished work and conveying the heightened emotion likely sought by 
the patron.!”° Squaring for transfer, as in the case of the Crucifixion, 
would ensure efficient execution of the agreed-upon composition in 
the workshop. 

Signed drawings from this period are relatively rare, yet an impor- 
tant subgroup of Floris’s drawings bears the same signature appear- 
ing on this sheet — FF IV — a designation reminiscent of the marks 
of authorship on contemporary prints but without the notation of 
faciebat. The absence of the Latin designation for the “making” of 
the work may suggest that these drawings should be understood to 
convey Floris’s invention prior to its translation to another medium. 
It seems likely that the Crucifixion was not a design for a print since 
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FIGURE 5.24 Frans Floris, Awakening of the Arts, 1559, pen and brown ink with brown wash, 239 x 324 mm, 


Stockholm, Nationalmuseum, inv. 1789/1863 


(photo: Roland Nilsson, Nationalmuseum, Stockholm) 


no print of the composition was made during the artist's lifetime. Yet 
like Floris's prints it had a public function outside the workshop - to 
be shown to potential patrons — and therefore bears a signature that 
spelled out Floris's role as inventor in much the same manner as a 
print design. This appears to be the function of the other drawings 
bearing this same mark of FF IV and also intended to serve as the 
basis for prints, not all of which were executed. 

The mark appears in three fluid studies in pen, brown ink, blue- 
gray washes, and white highlights, which were direct models for 
prints engraved by Cornelis Cort: the remarkable Touch in Budapest 
(fig. 10.39; cat. D.70)!4 and two drawings for the Story of Pluto and 
Proserpina. The first of these, the Abduction of Proserpina (fig. 5.26; cat. 
D.77), reflects an earlier stage in Floris’s design process that was heav- 
ily revised before the engraving was made, while The Metamorphosis 
of Cyane (fig. 10.50; cat. D.78) served as the direct model for Cort's 
engraving of that subject (fig. 10.48; cat. H.81).^ These drawings 
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FIGURE 5.25 Frans Floris, Crucifixion, 1553, pen and brown ink with brown 
wash, squared for transfer, 463 x 341 mm, Prague, Narodni Galerie, 
inv. K. 31816 
(photo: Narodni Galerie) 


represent the apogee of Floris’s collaboration with Cornelis Cort. Floris 
produced expressive, rapid studies and the engraver, who trained 
his hand working from Floris’s designs, in turn completed spectacular 
engravings that translated Floris's ideas and style to a new medium. 
The same form of signature also appears on two drawings execut- 
ed in the same mixed-media technique and depicting episodes from 
the History of Joseph: Joseph and his Brothers (fig. 5.27; cat. D.65) and 
Joseph in Prison (fig. 5.28; cat. D.66). Both were drawn with a brush on 
prepared blue-green paper. The similar signature format and tech- 
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FIGURE 5.26 Frans Floris, Abduction of Proserpina, c. 1564, pen and brown ink 
with blue wash and white heightening on gray-brown paper, 
284 x 195 mm, London, British Museum, Department of Drawings 
and Prints, 1922,0627.1 


(photo: Trustees of the British Museum) 


nique suggest that these drawings also form part of an unexecuted 
project for prints, possibly a cycle of chiaroscuro woodcuts that 
would have shared the heroic figural language of Floris’s other essays 
in the medium.!7? As in the case of Floris's drawing for Touch, the pre- 
pared paper served as a middle ground allowing the artist to articu- 
late dark areas with washes and lighter ones with white heightening. 
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FIGURE 5.27 Frans Floris, Joseph and his Brothers, c. 1555, pen and brown 


ink, brush and blue wash with white heightening over faded 
blue-green prepared paper, 293 x 280 mm, Munich, Staatliche 
Graphische Sammlung, inv. 7008 


(photo: Staatliche Graphische Sammlung Miinchen) 


Floris continued to use this tonal technique for print designs later in 
his career, when he expanded production of single-figure personi- 
fications intended expressly for engravers. His Envy (fig. 5.29; cat. 
D.79), showing a seated woman with a sword, consuming a heart 
out of envy, reveals his mastery of the wash drawing on prepared 
paper. The beautiful white heightening is not only applied to model 
forms as in earlier designs, but also emerges as a feature of the 
composition itself, providing the leaves for the vine encircling the 
tree and articulating the waves on the distant sea, the rays of sun- 
shine, and the clouds. Examining the back of this highly finished 
study provides further insight into the multiple roles drawing played 
in Floris’s creative process. On the reverse (fig. 5.30) is a black chalk 
study for Floris’s late painting of Suicide of Lucretia (fig. 10.16; cat. 
P.212), and beneath it three smaller sketches of the same subject, 
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FIGURE 5.28 Frans Floris, Joseph in Prison, c. 1555, pen and brown ink, brush 


and blue wash with white heightening over blue-green prepared 
paper, with subsequent drawing in pen and ink by another 
hand, 272 x 277 mm, Brussels, Musées royaux des Beaux Arts de 
Belgique, collection de Grez, inv. 3699 

(photo: © Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Bruxelles / 
photo: J. Geleyns - Ro scan) 


each drawn in a frame. With rapid movement of his hand, Floris ex- 
perimented with the heroine’s posture three times, working out the 
scale of the figure in the final picture, the position of her head, and 
in particular the proper angle at which she would hold the sword be- 
fore thrusting it into her breast. Having arrived at a compelling solu- 
tion for the final composition through this quick, film-like sequence 
of studies, Floris then recycled the drawing, trimming the sheet and 
turning it over to complete the far more finished design that would 
serve as the model for a print of Envy. Although the engraver Frans 
Menton failed to capture the spectacular tonalities of Floris’s design 
in his engraving, it appears that the drawing itself became a collec- 
tor’s object at an early date. It bears an old inscription with Floris’s 
name at the lower right. There is also a black border that was per- 
haps added when the drawing was placed in an album. 
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FIGURE 5.29 
Frans Floris, Envy (Invidia), c. 1565, 
pen and brush in brown with 
white heightening on prepared 
blue paper, 225 x 160 mm, Paris, 
Musée du Louvre, Départment des 
arts graphiques, inv. 20626 recto 
(photo: Musée du Louvre, Dist. 
RMN-Grand Palais / Martine 


Beck-Coppola) 





FIGURE 5.30 

.. Frans Floris, Four Studies for the 
Suicide of Lucretia (verso of Envy), 
C. 1565, black chalk, 
225 x 160 mm, Paris, Musée du 
Louvre, Départment des arts 
graphiques, inv. 20626 verso 
(photo: Musée du Louvre, Dist. 
RMN-Grand Palais / Martine 


| Beck-Coppola) 





While the highly experimental study of Lucretia is the only sketch of 
this sort known to survive — its endurance undoubtedly due to the 
drawing on the other side - the artist used the tonal technique evi- 
dent in Envy for several other late works, including a set of Virtues, 
which are tentatively attributed to Floris although they may have 
been prepared by a talented assitant. Of these, Charity (cat. D.A3) 
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and Justice (cat. D.A2) survive.!* It is likely that these drawings too 
were destined for prints, although apparently none were made. This 
may be because Floris lost the ablest engraver of his designs when 
Cornelis Cort left for Italy in 1565 to work for Titian.!”° We shall see 
that Floris and Cort developed a close working relationship with lit- 
tle precedent in the North. Their collaboration ensured a new inter- 
national fame for both the artist and the engraver, while providing 
the publisher Cock with a steady supply of exquisite prints show- 
casing Floris's graceful nudes and Cort's spectacular burin work. 
Drawings like Touch seem to anticipate the swelling and diminish- 
ing of Cort's sweeping burin lines while also leaving room for the 
engraver to interpret Floris's intentions. 

Floris did not follow this procedure when drawing for other en- 
gravers who were less adept at interpreting his designs. For printmak- 
ers such as Philips Galle and Balthasar Bos, for example, he produced 
more controlled, linear studies, using pen or chalk to delimit forms 
and tonalities precisely as he wished the engraver to render them in 
print. This is particularly evident in a sanguine drawing of Mucius 
Scaevola before Porsenna (fig. 5.31; cat. D.73) that also bears the FF IV 
signature, and a black-chalk Shooting at Father's Corpse (fig. 5.32; cat. 
D.50)laterinscribed with theartist's name and based on alegend from 
the late-thirteenth-century Gesta Romanorum. The former study was 
engraved by Philips Galle (fig. 3.34; cat. H.159), while the latter was en- 
graved by Balthasar Bos (fig. 5.33; cat. H.160). In both cases the chalk 
study not only provided great detail, but also a more precise tonal 
program for the printmaker to translate with minute hatchings and 
crosshatchings.!”° Floris would explore Shooting at Father's Corpse 
again in a more fluid pen and wash drawing (fig. 5.34; cat. D.71) that 
was never engraved. However, his black chalk drawing of this subject 
appears to have been made expressly for the engraver Bos and with 
his stark and idiosyncratic handling in mind. Bos may have even cut 
and reassembled Floris's design to bring the disparate groups of fig- 
ures closer together to create a more compact composition better 
htting the copperplate. 


Fall of Phaeton 


Floris’s drawing practice was not limited to direct preparatory de- 
signs. It also encompassed a more inventive and expressive role, re- 
flecting the free play of his imagination, particularly in the realm of 
mythology. He frequently experimented with media and supports, 
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FIGURE 5.31 Frans Floris, Mucius Scaevola before Porsenna, c. 1560, red chalk, 442 x 556 mm Vienna, Graphische 
Sammlung Albertina, inv. 15.121 


(photo: Graphische Sammlung Albertina) 


FIGURE 5.32 

Frans Floris, Shooting at Father's Corpse, 

C. 1558, black chalk, 311 x 415 mm, reduced 
and reattached at center, Munich, 
Staatliche Graphische Sammlung, inv. 990 
(photo: Staatliche Graphische Sammlung 
München) 
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FIGURE 5.33 


Balthasar Bos, Shooting at Father's Corpse, 


| | Wa STREET | = CTS amu NS ~ é 1558, engraving, 379 x 447 mm, Amsterdam, 
| TEEI n. ae ii J^ OR $7 oe | . Rijksmuseum, Rijksprentenkabinet, inv. 
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RP-P-BI-2755 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 





FIGURE 5.34 

Frans Floris, Shooting at Father's Corpse, c. 1560, pen 
and brown ink with brown wash over black chalk, 
285 x 415 mm, Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett der 
Staatlichen Museen, inv. 13204 


(photo: Preussischer Kulturbesitz) 





drawing such mythological subjects as Hercules Strangling the 
Serpents (fig. 10.4; cat. D.67) and Bacchus and Ariadne (fig. 10.5; cat. 
D.75) on blue paper that allowed him to investigate the properties of 
tone, volume, and the brilliant effects of white highlights.!? 

At the pinnacle of his career in the mid-1550s, Floris was preoccu- 
pied by the action of falling as both subject and as formal challenge, 
whether that meant working out the tumbling of outcast rebellious 
angels or the descent of pagan gods through the ether.!78 While no 
drawings for Fall of the Rebel Angels survive, Floris's studies of the 
myth of Phaeton, executed in a variety of media, reveal his creativity 
as mythographer, parsing Ovid's account of Phaeton's fateful journey 
as he worked toward an appropriate expression for this exemplum of 
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overweening pride.!”? While possibly produced with an eye to mak- 
ing a painting or cycle of paintings or possibly a cycle of prints,!5? 
these sketches in varying degrees of finish provide exceptional in- 
sight into Floris’s creative process and his treatment of the page it- 
self as a site of experimentation. 

The Paris version of The Fall of Phaeton (fig. 5.35; cat. D.56), 
executed in pen and brown ink with extensive wash, is among 
Floris’s most accomplished drawings. His point of departure was 
Michelangelo’s design, produced as a gift in 1532 for the young 
Roman nobleman Tommaso de’ Cavalieri (1509-87) and probably 
known to Floris through an engraving by Béatrizet.!*! Floris was fa- 
miliar with the drawings Michelangelo prepared as gifts for Cavalieri 
and later for Vittoria Colonna (1490-1547), whose conversations 
with Michelangelo played a pivotal role in shaping Floris’s artistic 
theories. His free adaptation of Michelangelo’s design condenses the 
extraordinary energy of the composition — a verticalized amalgam 
of different episodes of the Ovidian myth - to achieve balance on a 
square sheet. The lower half of Floris's drawing is bracketed by the 
statuesque all'antica bodies of the recumbent river god Eridanus at 


FIGURE 5.35 

Frans Floris, The Fall of Phaeton, 

C. 1555, pen and brown ink with 
brown wash, 236 x 222 mm, Paris, 
Musée du Louvre, Département 
des arts graphiques, inv. 21.075 
(photo: RMN-Grand Palais (musée 
du Louvre) / Michéle Bellot) 
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the left and at the right the Heliads, Phaeton’s three sisters. Above, 
the impetuous youth, his mouth agape in horror, breaks loose from 
his father’s quadriga and plummets toward the earth that he has set 
on fire. Freed from the control of their inept master and the bur- 
den of his chariot — an ornate vehicle that seems better suited to 
travel through water than air - the massive horses careen across the 
sky. Rearing their necks in response to Jupiter's appearance on his 
eagle in a cloud of lightning and thunder, they fill the upper half of 
the composition with explosive force. The poetic imagination and 
accomplished draftsmanship on display in this drawing are impres- 
sive, and they anticipate its illustrious history in early modern draw- 
ing collections.!*? 

Other sketches offer variants of this same climactic moment. A 
drawing recently placed on the market (cat. D.58) represents the 
same episode, condensed horizontally so that the action appears to 
fill the sheet from left to right. Jupiter is at the upper left, the mas- 
sive figure of Phaeton tumbles from his chariot at the center of the 
drawing, and his horses fill the right half of the sheet.183 A sketch in 
Dresden, among the loosest in Floris's oeuvre (fig. 5.36; cat. D.55) fo- 
cuses on the chaos of the plunging horses, whereas the drawing at 
Bowdoin College (fig. 5.37; cat. D.57) centers upon the fear-induced 
paralysis of the once-proud Phaeton falling through the clouds. Its 
skewered perspective has led some to believe that this round study 
may have been intended as a design for a ceiling, with the wild splay 
of bodies recalling ceiling paintings like those of Giulio Romano 
and Perino del Vaga that Floris saw in Italy.!8+ Phaeton Receiving the 
Chariot from his Father Apollo (fig. 5.38; cat. D.54), also called The 
Departure of Phaeton and finished with wash and heightening, de- 
parts more fully from Michelangelo's interpretation of the Ovidian 
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FIGURE 5.37 

Frans Floris, The Fall of 
Phaeton, c. 1555, pen and 
brush with brown ink over 
black chalk, 130 x 108 mm, 
oval, Bowdoin College Art 
Museum, Bequest of the 
Honorable James Bowdoin 
III, 1811.108 


(photo: Bowdoin College) 
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myth by illustrating two earlier moments in the narrative with a 
more limited iconographic precedent. On the left we see Phaeton, 
his back turned towards us and his hand on his breast in a gesture 
of gratitude, receiving the chariot from his father Apollo. In the dis- 
tance, Phaeton is already seated on the chariot, reins in hand as his 
father places the radiant sun crown on his head and imparts his final 
words of advice.!85 

The pronounced contrapposto of the muscular youth recalls the he- 
roic idiom of Perino del Vaga and is typical of Floris's works in the mid- 
1550s. The figure-type reappears in David Plays the Harp Before Saul 
(fig. 5.39; cat. H.1), a chiaroscuro woodcut carved by Joos Gietleughen 
and published in combinations of browns and reds, greens and blues, 
and even gradations of gray. This powerful image of the future king 
of Israel soothing the anguished Saul with his harp bears emotional 
as well as formal and technical similarities to the Brussels Phaeton. 
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FIGURE 5.38 Frans Floris, Phaeton Receiving the Chariot from his Father Apollo, c. 1555, pen and brush with brown 


ink, brown wash, and white heightening, 190 x 312 mm, Brussels, Bibliotheque royale de Belgique, 
Cabinet des Estampes, inv. F 3094 
(photo: Bibliothèque royale de Belgique) 


It revolves around similar themes of intergenerational reconciliation 
and personal tragedy, bodied forth in muscular figures that migrate 
seamlessly between religion and pagan mythology. The treatment of 
the heroic nudes and horizontal format of both the Brussels Phaeton 
drawing and the chiaroscuro woodcut indicate they were produced 
around the same time. These formal similarities further suggest that 
the Phaeton drawings may have been conceived as preparatory stud- 
ies for a series of chiaroscuro woodcuts, but no such prints are known. 

No discussion of Floris’s drawings would be complete without 
considering his use of the oil sketch. According to Dora Zuntz, he 
was a pioneer of the technique in the North.!56 This method of draw- 
ing in oil paints, usually taken up to work out compositions, would 
come to be closely associated with Otto van Veen (c. 1556-1629), a 
pupil of Lampsonius and later himself the teacher of Rubens.!57 
While it is not evident how often Floris made oil sketches or why he 
turned to this medium, it is telling that the only surviving example, 
Diana and her Nymphs Surprised by Actaeon (fig. 10.24; cat. D.74), 
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FIGURE 5.39 Joos Gietleughen, David Plays the Harp Before Saul, 1555, chiaroscuro woodcut from four blocks, 
336 x 482 mm, London, British Museum, Department of Drawings and Prints, 1852,0612.11 


(photo: Trustees of The British Museum) 


dates from late in the artist's career and can be related to both an- 
other painting (fig. 10.22; cat. P191) and a print (fig. 10.23; cat. H.65). 
As the artist's style evolved and as his workshop entered a mature 
phase, the oil sketch may have become a more effective means to 
convey his elegant, elongated figures and refined compositions to 
the highly skilled painters and printmakers who worked from his 
designs. The oil sketch thus represents the fruition of his skill as a 
master of disegno. It also heralds a new independence for Floris's 
drawings, which could serve a variety of purposes within and be- 
yond the studio, even as they anticipate a new interest in collecting 
drawings and other small artworks. The sensitive use of the mono- 
chrome in this image is significant, coinciding as it does with Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder's exploration of the monochrome in paintings 
destined for a rarified circle of humanist collectors and, in the case 
of his Death of the Virgin (Upton House), for eventual translation 
into an engraving by Galle.!59 
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The multiplicity of drawing techniques and free handling in the 
Phaeton drawings and the Diana sketch demonstrates the extent 
to which Floris used drawing as a means of creative expression. 
Whereas in Italy such “cognitive” experiments in disegno generally 
took place outside the workshop in the context of nascent acad- 
emies, Floris, following Lombard, brought these activities into the 
studio itself.!5? If his most daring drawings might ultimately serve as 
the basis for prints, paintings, or other drawings, they also remain a 
testament to his visual imagination and skills as a draftsman. Floris 
used various media to give first expression to his thoughts, establish 
his position relative to various sources, and work through spatial or 
conceptual problems. These drawings were a fundamental part of 
his creative process, but they also came to be valued by collectors for 
their virtuoso technique and their immediacy. 

We cannot corroborate van Mander’s claim that Floris’s pupils 
occasionally absconded with his drawings or covertly had them 
printed for profit, yet the anecdote discloses how prized these sheets 
became during his lifetime. Joris Hoefnagel (1542-1601), a miniatur- 
ist painter and naturalist of the next generation, who in many ways 
continued Lombard’s model as a Netherlandish pictor doctus, eager- 
ly sought Floris drawings for his famous collection, a Netherlandish 
counterpart to Vasari's Libro de’ Disegni, now sadly disbursed.!?? In 
a letter to Abraham Ortelius of 20 September 1593 from the annual 
Frankfurt book fair, Hoefnagel complained to his correspondent 
that his compendium still lacked works by key northern artists: 
“Herri Bles, nor Joos van Cleve, Frans Floris, [or] the Pourbus."?! For 
Hoefnagel, Ortelius, and their humanist circle, a drawing by Floris's 
hand would stand in metonymically for his style. As an art historical 
specimen, it would also represent his crucial role in the shaping the 
Netherlandish artistic tradition in the decades before the outbreak 
of the Dutch Revolt scattered many of the practitioners who had 
their first training in his studio. In exile, they would carry the lessons 
of their master far from Antwerp.!?? 
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Portraits and Head Studies 


In his Schilder-Boeck of 1604, Karel van Mander states that Floris 
was an outstanding portraitist ("conterfeyter"), but that he painted 
portraits only “if he so wished" (“als hij maar wilde").! To some, this 
seems to suggest that Floris subscribed to a current Italian artistic 
theory that held the act of portraying a faithful reproduction from 
nature (ritrarre, or in Dutch conterfeyten) to be inferior to the ex- 
pression of the intellect and poetic imagination.? Like Michelangelo 
before him and Rubens after him, Floris resisted painting portraits 
on principle, believing the task of simply representing an individ- 
ual's likeness to be beneath his status as a pictor doctus concerned 
with the universal. 

There is another possible interpretation of van Mander's com- 
ment, namely that Floris only painted portraits when his "feelings" 
(willen, meaning to want or to desire) moved him to do so, in other 
words when his motivation was grounded in friendship and love 
rather than exclusively in professional or financial gain.* Such a 
reading chimes with the Aristotelian conception of portraiture artic- 
ulated by Alberti in 1435, in which the portrait has a divine power to 
transcend temporal and spatial distance and make the absent pres- 
ent “as friendship is said to do,” and to make the dead seem almost 
alive.» It is also more in keeping with the visual record of Floris's 
oeuvre, which consists of no more than a dozen startlingly direct 
paintings that stand apart even in a Netherlandish tradition famed 
for its portraiture.® 

Floris's life-size subjects, such as Woman with a Dog (fig. 6.24; 
cat. P130), confront us directly. The dim, mottled, and thinly paint- 
ed background serves to propel the sitter into the viewer's space, 
provoking an immediate encounter. With Floris's portraits, it is as 
though we are standing in the same room as these individuals. They 
emerge from the dark to meet our gaze in an intimate, responsive 
encounter between acquaintances or even friends. Paul Philippot 
attributes Floris's innovation in portraiture to his focus on psycho- 
logical presence and intersubjectivity, the way in which the viewer 
and the portrayed interact as though sharing in the experience of 
looking." Stripped of coats-of-arms and other overt symbols of so- 
cial standing, Floris's portraits suggest a direct, even casual encoun- 
ter between the painted subject and the beholder. This focus on 
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Figure 6.10, detail 
Frans Floris, Head of a 


Woman, c. 1560 
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visualizing interiority would become a salient feature of Nether- 
landish portraiture in the seventeenth century. In Floris’s day, it en- 
abled him to distinguish sitters who were for the most part neither 
aristocrats nor courtiers, but rather people like himself, untitled 
members of the local mercantile or cultural elite who had only re- 
cently begun to commission likenesses of themselves. 

Floris’s portraits are not his only works that reveal his fascination 
with the human face. He also produced exquisite head studies, doz- 
ens of which survive. These painted heads, introduced in the last 
chapter, have long been regarded as one of the most original inno- 
vations of Floris’s studio. Widely collected even in Floris’s time, his 
head studies, ostensibly prepared for use in the workshop, are often 
cited as precursors to Rubens’s head studies and to the autonomous 
tronies (Dutch for “face”) of Rembrandt, whose painted heads func- 
tioned as independent works of art.5 But many questions remain 
regarding the origins of the head study and its use, the relationship 
between the painted head and the portrait, and the use of live mod- 
els in the studio. 

This chapter examines Floris’s portraits and his famed head stud- 
ies. Although they represent distinct enterprises — the one devoted 
to the representation of an individual and the other to the explora- 
tion of a character type or the physiognomic manifestation of a par- 
ticular emotional state — both categories of picture call Aristotle's 
understanding of the interrelatedness of external appearance and 
inner disposition.? Lampsonius may have had Floris's portraits 
and head studies in mind when he described Floris's art to Giorgio 
Vasari in a now-lost letter that provided the material for a chapter on 
Netherlandish artists added to the second edition of The Lives of the 
Artists (1568).!° Vasari in turn singled out Floris’s mastery in depict- 
ing “the movements of the soul (affetti dellanimo), sorrow, gladness, 
and the other passions."! Although this ability to conjure emotions 
may inspire an empathetic response to many of Floris’s multi-figure 
histories, his mastery of the “movements of the soul” is arguably 
most palpable in the one-on-one encounter with his focused inves- 
tigations of the individual, whether in portraits or painted heads. 
The liveliness of the face is often matched by an exceptional vivacity 
in the handling of paint, with brilliant strokes and dabs of impasto 
calling attention to the complex and ongoing process of negotiat- 
ing, in paint, between the emotions and character of an individual, 
whether real or imagined, and the visage exposed to the world. 


PORTRAITS AND HEAD STUDIES 
The Head Study and Its Uses 


Floris’s head studies, all measuring approximately forty-five by 
thirty-five centimeters, constitute one of the most enduring innova- 
tions of his studio. Over the course of his career Floris must have 
produced at least a hundred of these works, leaving dozens of stud- 
ies of male and female faces exhibiting a multiplicity of expressions. 
These range from the serious men with dark hair, deep-set eyes, and 
flowing beards who recur frequently in Floris’s religious subjects, to 
studies of the female heads adored with elaborate coiffures and 
jewels that populate many of his mythologies. The Head of a Woman 
(fig. 6.1; cat. P.109), or Head of a Woman with a Diadem (fig. 6.2; cat. 
P.187) and the so-called Mars (fig. 6.3; cat. P.149) are among Floris’s 
most sensuous and arresting works, painted with outstanding skill 
and a heightened, almost theatrical approach to the treatment of 
emotion. Viewed in collections today, in isolation from other heads 
in the studio, these studies appear far more immediate and acces- 
sible than many of Floris’s large works. The impression of closeness 
between the object and viewer is created by the relatively large face 
within the frame. The dark background further heightens concen- 
trated intensity of the meeting, in which the life-size head appears 
to hover in space just behind a small window. 

Theories of physiognomy current in the sixteenth century sug- 
gested that these works — whether they engage the viewer's gaze or 
not — are studies in “character,” a term encompassing the principle 
that an individual’s psychological and moral nature are literally im- 
pressed upon his or her facial features so that physiognomy mirrors 
the soul.!2 Understood in this context, the artist sought to surpass 
the superficial representation of mere appearance to reveal the in- 
dividual’s basic nature. In addition, these studies were also used to 
render a fleeting emotional state or “expression,” a term carrying 
a dual meaning at the time as both the outward manifestation of 
inner emotions (affetti dellanimo) and the artist’s material represen- 
tation of those signs.'? 

In her monograph on Floris, Dora Zuntz paid particular attention 
to the painted head studies and attempted to create a chronology 
of their development and use, noting a general trend toward a soft- 
ening of features and colors.'^ However, the re-use of head studies 
over time makes dating these works a particularly difficult task. It 
appears that Floris continually added to his stock of physiognomic 
studies and did not necessarily refer to the age of the study when 
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FIGURE 6.1 Frans Floris, Head of a Woman, c. 1556, oil on panel, 41.9 x 30.5 cm, Oberlin, Allen Memorial Art 


Museum, Gift of Dr. Richard W. Levy, 1972.79 
(photo: Allen Memorial Art Museum) 
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FIGURE 6.2 

Frans Floris, Head of a Woman with a Diadem, c. 1560, oil on panel, 40 x 32.5 cm, 
France, private coll., ex coll. The Marquess of Bath, Longleat 


(photo: RKDimages) 





FIGURE 6.3 

Frans Floris, Head of a Man with a Helmet (Mars?) c. 
1560, oil on panel, dimensions unrecorded, present 
location unknown 


(photo: Warburg Institute, London) 





choosing to use one in a painting. This creates an unusual degree of 
continuity in his work, as heads reappeared over time even as the 
artist's style and approach to composition evolved. 

In an oft-cited passage, van Mander quotes a former Floris assis- 
tant, the painter and printmaker Frans (Francois) Menton, regarding 
how the head studies were used in the studio: 
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FIGURE 6.4 
Frans Floris, Head of a Sea 


Goddess, c. 1561, oil on panel, 


approx. 45 x 28.5 cm, present 
location unknown 
(photo: Warburg Institute, 


London) 
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Frans set his journeymen to do the dead coloring after he had 
indicated to them his intention somewhat with chalk, letting 
them get on with it, after having said: Put in these or those 
heads; for he always had a few of those to hand on panels. 


Although there is little reason to doubt Menton’s account, as Van de 
Velde has rightly cautioned, this “cut and paste” approach was prob- 
ably just one of the uses for the head study in Floris’s workshop.!® 
Rather, the head study constituted important “intellectual property” 
for Floris, as it would for later Antwerp painters including Rubens." 
While the head study clearly facilitated productivity, the process of 
adapting heads to new situations was also a stimulus for invention. 
In the head study, the artist expressed his creativity by conjuring 
the appearance of life with the express aim of producing morally 
virtuous history paintings in which the bodies, gestures, and facial 
expressions of the protagonists all serve to convey the emotional in- 
tensity of the subject and elevate the beholder.'® 

Some particularly compelling head studies appear in multiple 
compositions, constituting a sort of signature that indicates Floris's 
role as designer of the large oils filled with "his" distinctive heads. To 
take but one example, the autograph Head of a Sea Goddess (fig. 6.4; 
cat. P157), apparently painted in preparation for the Banquet of the 
Sea Gods (fig. 8.33; cat. P.158) for Niclaes Jonghelinck, recurs in the art- 
ist's later oeuvre. It traverses the space of secular mythology and sa- 
cred painting to appear in images including Allegory of the Trinity and 
the Last Judgment (both examined in Chapter Ten). The same head 
also gave rise to other head studies in new and slightly different posi- 
tions, including Head of a Sea Goddess (fig. 6.5; cat. P157), based on 
the same figure yet painted in the nude (possibly by a workshop assis- 
tant), which may resemble the "tronie met naecte borstgens" that the 
Dutch antiquarian Arnoldus Buchelius (van Buchel; 1565-1641) saw in 
the collection of the lawyer Hieronymus de Backer in Leiden in 1622.? 

Other heads, like that of Head of a Bearded Man in the Art Institute 
of Chicago (fig. 6.6; cat. P104), register emotional responses highly 
specific to certain iconographic conventions. This suggests that Floris 
did not always use heads on hand in the studio as Menton recalled, 
but rather painted some heads only after he had designed the larger 
compositions in which he would place them. Rather than turn to 
available stock, Floris created new heads with poses and gazes cal- 
culated to the specific image or iconography in question. In these 
cases, the head study allowed him to work out both how the emo- 
tional impact of the narrative would manifest itself on the face and 
how the placement, posture, and movement of the body might affect 
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FIGURE 6.5 

Follower of Frans Floris, Head of a Sea Goddess, 

c. 1561, oil on panel, 53 x 45 cm, Berlin, 
Gemäldegalerie, inv. 1955 

(photo: bpk / Gemäldegalerie, sms / Volker-H. 
Schneider) 





the appearance of the head.?? Bearded Man, probably identifiable 
as Saint John the Baptist by the camel-hair robe seen over his right 
shoulder, looks upwards fixedly. His countenance conveys his inner 
response to a vision of the cross that would have been evident in the 
larger work yet is merely implied when the head study is examined 
independently. In cases like this, where a prop such as the thick robe 
provides a familiar clue to the head's "identity, the study appears to 
call upon the beholder to fill in the iconographic blank by imagining 
what the subject sees (in this case, probably the Crucifixion). In other 
cases, the iconographic "blank" is far more ambiguous and the study 
functions as an open invocation of an "affetto dell'animo” valued for 
an emotive force unbound to any a priori narrative. 

The translation of the head from the study to the final work 
rarely entailed direct copying, however, and it is evident that the 
visual and emotional impact of the individual head is often dimin- 
ished in the finished work. In Floris's exquisite Head of a Sea God 
(fig. 6.7; cat. P156), also painted for the Banquet of the Sea Gods. In 
the final work, the figure has been stripped of his dazzling sea-shells- 
and-pearl necklace and with it some of his force, becoming just 
another head in the crowd. To be sure, the modifications between 
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FIGURE 6.6 Frans Floris, Head of a Bearded Man, c. 1560, oil on panel, 46.5 x 33.6 cm, Chicago, Art Institute of 


Chicago, Gift of Alfred and Isabel Bader, 1990.557 
(photo: Art Institute of Chicago) 
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FIGURE 6.7 Frans Floris, Head of a Sea God, c. 1561, oil on panel, 47 x 33 cm, Staatsgalerie Stuttgart, inv. L 802 


(photo © Staatsgalerie Stuttgart) 
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the study and “finished work" establish a necessary balance and co- 
hesion in the history. But the slippage between the head study and 
the history painting evidenced in Banquet of the Sea Gods and many 
other works is nonetheless unsettling, and gives credence to some of 
Menton’s comments about the division of labor in the studio. These 
discrepancies also reflect the continual challenge of translating in- 
tense, intimate, life-size heads into grand-scale images in which any 
head had to be reduced in scale so that no one head overpowers the 
others or distracts from the depiction of the human body, the chief 
bearer of meaning in the narrative. 

The process of copying the head and reducing its size to the speci- 
fications of the istoria fundamentally changes the beholder’s experi- 
ence. It results in a loss of liveliness that may help explain why many 
of these intimate and portable heads have survived and continue to 
be sought after by collectors, whereas the large-scale histories for 
which they were painted are often neglected or lost.?! In the study, 
the head is given a portrait-like subjectivity that inevitably diminish- 
es when the head is attached to a body and the composite becomes 
another actor- a type- in the narrative image. Ironically, then, 
these disembodied head studies, when encountered outside the stu- 
dio, often transmit an emotional force exceeding that of the large 
history paintings for which they were ostensibly preparatory works. 


The Model 


This raises the question of whether Floris painted his head studies 
from live models. Although no documents attest to the practice, vi- 
sual evidence suggests that this was often the case, and for future 
generations of Antwerp painters it was common to paint both fig- 
ures and head studies from life. Members of an artist's family or 
workshop were frequently called upon to pose for the master." 
We know this in large measure because of controversies aroused 
when recognizable models found their way into history paintings.?° 
On occasion, painters criticized fellow artists for failing to idealize 
or otherwise disguise the features of their models to a sufficient 
degree.^* Church authorities also looked unfavorably on this prac- 
tice. The Council of Trent intensified a long-standing critique of 
painting "ordinary" individuals, often members of the studio, as holy 
figures in a sacred work.?° These aesthetic and theological concerns 
reveal the widespread use of live models that has particular bearing 
on the status of the head study.?® In 1625, Anthony van Dyck, who 
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trained in a tradition shaped by Floris’s example, drew up an affida- 
vit to try to recover several head studies stolen from his studio. This 
document records that several of his head studies were identified by 
their iconography, while others were referred to by name and invoked 
for the distinctive features that had attracted the artist’s attention: 


... à head of a young man named Baldassaro with black curly 
hair, a head of Simone as a distinguished woman, a head of St. 
Peter, a head of a woman with sparse hair, a head of Lucia with 
the firm chest, a satirical head of a reader and a head shouting 
with open mouth.?? 


None of the names of Floris's sitters has come down to us in such 
a document, and most contemporary sources in which such works 
are mentioned - chiefly collection inventories — refer to his head 
studies as allegorical or historical figures, their identity subsumed 
in iconography. Nevertheless, there certainly appear to have been 
several models whose presence hovers behind a number of Floris's 
painted heads. The aforementioned Head of a Bearded Man (fig. 6.6) 
and Head of a Sea God (fig. 6.7) are based on the same figure. His 
features also serve as the basis for the Head of a Man in Profile 
(fig. 6.8; cat. P119) and he may be the man seen en face in Floris's 
only surviving head study of a male figure who engages the viewer 


FIGURE 6.8 


(photo: RKDimages) 





Frans Floris, Head of a Man in Profile, c. 1559, oil on panel, 
46.5 x 33 cm, Schipluiden, private coll. 
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FIGURE 6.9 
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Frans Floris, Head of a Man, c. 1555, oil on panel, 43 x 30 cm, " 
Na 
Berlin/Ravensburg, coll. Günther Grzimek 


(photo: RKDimages) $ 





directly (fig. 6.9; cat. P.102). His distinctive profile, high forehead, 
thick dark beard, and aquiline nose betray his identity regardless 
of the disguise. The historical record may be silent on the model’s 
name, yet his existence is suggested by the particularities of his ap- 
pearance, which made him a visually compelling type whose “real- 
ness” is palpable whatever the role he might be assigned. 

We may also sense the presence of a living model in Floris’s 
Head of a Woman (fig. 6.1; cat. P.109), which was once classified as 
a portrait and seems to press at the boundaries of what constitutes 
a head study. One of Floris’s few studies in which the subject re- 
turns the viewer’s gaze in the manner of a portrait, this panel plays 
on the way in which the addition of a classicizing dress and head- 
dress can displace the figure from the realm of portraiture to the 
register of a timeless “type.” This tension between type and por- 
trait is arguably even more pronounced in one of Floris’s most ar- 
resting paintings, depicting a beautiful woman (fig. 6.10; cat. P.181) 
once misidentified as a "gypsy."?? Surely based on an actual sitter, 
this painted head, cast in a dramatic, warm light emanating from 
the right and set against a black background, turns to address the 
viewer with a subtle smile visible at the corners of her mouth. The 
exquisitely painted white shirt and headscarf frame her face, its 
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FIGURE 6.10 

Frans Floris, Head of a Woman, c. 1560, oil on 
panel, 46.5 x 32.5 cm, Heino, Museum de 
Fundatie 


(photo: Museum de Fundatie) 





sensuous features emphasized through the play of the vigorous 
brushwork and deep shadows. The bright red threads of her pearl 
earring and headband draw out the reds in her complexion, which 
Floris built up through overlapping tones in the face. Although the 
paint surface has thinned with time, the panel still demonstrates 
how Floris juxtaposed areas of soft handling with quick flicks of 
the brush. This is evident in the eyebrows and along the hairline, 
and in the bold dashes of red and white in the pupils and around 
the eyes and lips. The viewer’s intimate encounter with this panel, 
heightened by the figure’s direct gaze and the glint of bright light 
reflected in her eyes, recalls the experience of capturing the like- 
ness of a sitter under the artificial conditions of the studio. Yet 
even though the individual seems present in this work, the size 
of the panel, the figure’s exotic headdress, and the dramatic light- 
ing all remind us that this image was produced to evoke a specific 
character-type. The identity of the sitter, whoever she may be, is 
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FIGURE 6.11 

Frans Floris, Head of a Roman Emperor, c. 1555, 
oil on panel, 39 x 37.5 cm, Antwerp, Royal 
Museum of Fine Arts 

(photo © www.lukasweb.be — Art in Flanders 


vzw, photo Hugo Maertens) 





of less importance than her expressive bearing and the emotional 
state she so palpably communicates. 

To a degree, Floris's practice of “dressing up" sitters to depict them 
as types recalls the convention of the portrait historié in which indi- 
viduals appear with the attributes of historical figures to foster an as- 
sociation with a revered or virtuous exemplar.?? Floris himself would 
excel at this tradition, adding portraits to some of his large histories 
(see Chapter Nine) and possibly painting a few independent histori- 
ated portraits.?? Occasionally, Floris also introduced his own like- 
ness to his paintings, although his reasons for doing so appear to 
have been highly personal and specific to the meaning of the sub- 
ject, whether that subject was related to his profession (Saint Luke 
Painting the Virgin, fig. 5.11; cat. P108) or his religious faith (Allegory 
of the Trinity, fig. 9.1; cat. P195). 

However, Floris's approach to the head study diverges from his 
conceptions of the portrait, the portrait historié, and the professional 
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or confessional self-portrait. Even if a head study originated in the 
study of an individual, its intention and function were fundamentally 
different. Whereas a figure’s features in a portrait might be mobilized 
to express a sitter’s individuality and interiority, the head study uses 
the sitter’s appearance as a point of departure for producing a type that 
transcends individuality.?! The head thus becomes an investigation of 
an affect that is universal rather than individual, even as it retains some 
specificity. The resulting work should in theory give only a suggestion 
of portraying an actual, living sitter. This procedure conjures a sort of 
role-play, whether within the workshop or the artist's mind, in which 
a toga and a crown of laurels transform an ordinary if attractive young 
man into a Roman emperor (fig. 6.11; cat. P132), or a strand of shells 
turns an older man into a god of the sea (fig. 6.7; cat. P156). 

The outcome of these methods was arguably mixed. In the case of 
some of Floris's men, there is a sense that the model retains some- 
thing of his everyday appearance, never quite attaining the status of 
emperor or pagan god that the painter would seek to confer upon 
him.?? In the case of the female head studies, the extreme, almost 
over-refinement of some of the heads completely removes them 
from the realm of the ordinary. In these works, Floris more fully 
engages conventions of idealized beauty derived chiefly from a 
contemporary Italian canon, but often does so at the expense of con- 
veying a robust sense of individuality in the female countenance.?? 

This gendered split is in part a result of Floris's approach to his 
sources. In certain cases, Floris's female “models” derived not from 
living individuals or the artist's imagination, but from other works of 
art. His delicate Head of a Woman (fig. 6.12; cat. P.175), her neck dra- 
matically if improbably turned over her left shoulder, corresponds 
closely to Francesco Salviati's famous Charity (mentioned by both 
Vasari and Vincenzo Borghini; fig. 6.13), which was Floris's source for 
a number of works.?^ For example, the woman's exaggerated torsion 
would return as the basis for the body of his personification of Touch 
(fig. 10.39; cat. D.70), which served as the model for an engraving in 
the series of the Five Senses published by Cock. In his head study, 
however, Floris eliminated the surrounding infants to focus on the 
hgure's ideal profile and aloof expression, while elaborating her con- 
voluted coiffure and the jewels that emphasize her cool, pearlescent 
complexion. Whereas Floris's standard practice was to study the 
head and later give it context, when responding to Salviati he did 
the reverse, detaching the head from its context to subjectivize it in 
a study before inserting it in new contexts. In one instance, he used 
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FIGURE 6.12 

Frans Floris, Head of a Woman, c. 1560, 
oil on panel, 46 x 33 cm, Prague, 
Narodni Galerie 


(photo: Narodni Galerie) 





this head (her costume and jewelry reconfigured) for a personifica- 
tion of fecund Summer (fig. 8.41; cat. P.177), one of his most sexually 
charged allegorical paintings, which probably formed part of a cycle 
of the Seasons.?5 

The mobility and reappropriation of this beautiful head within 
Floris's work may partially reflect a fragmentation already present in 
Salviati's idealized nudes, one that made this exquisite head particu- 
larly apposite to Floris's enterprise.?? The heads of Salviati's elegant, 
bejeweled women appear to derive from Michelangelo's meticulous 
and much-copied drawings of teste divine. Salviati studied these 
heads, and - in a practice Floris would later echo — gave them bod- 
ies and roles in new images and contexts.?" Casting light on the 
challenge of reconciling head and body, both Salviati's and Floris's 
beautiful female heads invite engagement in a distinctly poetic reg- 
ister detached from the exigencies of narrative. In Floris's case, they 
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reveal an investment in the conventions of beauty he studied in the 
art of the Italian Cinquecento, as well as his interest in the dynamic 
tension between art and life that these artful heads could engender 
when translated in his work. 

In a related yet discrete practice, studying earlier representations 
of historical figures in order to quote them in his work also became 
a means for Floris to foster a sense of decorum and accuracy beyond 
the citation of a single attribute. Floris’s lost head of a man in a white 
cap, for example, has been identified as Donato Bramante (1444-1514; 
fig. 6.14; cat. P.163), based no doubt on the figure’s close resemblance 
to Euclid (long identified as a portrait of Bramante) in Raphael’s 
School of Athens.3® Whether or not Floris knew the precise identity 
of the figure, he certainly identified him as an artist or at least an 
artist-type. Thus, Floris used this head for the archetypical painter 
Saint Luke, as we know from a copy of Floris's lost Saint Luke Painting 
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FIGURE 6.13 
Francesco Salviati, Charity, 
C. 1545, 156 x 122 cm, Florence, 
Galeria degli Uffizi, inv. 2157 
(Soprintendenza Speciale per 
il Patrimonio Storico, Artistico 
ed Etnoantropologico e per il 
Polo Museale della città di 


Firenze) 





FIGURE 6.14 
Frans Floris, Head of a Man, 


Possibly Bramante, c. 1561, oil 


on panel, 44.5 x 32 cm, 
present location unknown 
(photo: Warburg Institute, 
London) 
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FIGURE 6.16 

Hubert Goltzius and Joos 
Gietleughen, Emperor 
Vitellius, from Hubert 
Goltzius, Vivae omnium fere 
imperatorum imagines 
(Antwerp: Coppens van 
Diest, 1557), no. 9, New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Gift of Mortimer L. 
Schiff, 1918 (18.57.9) 

(photo: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) 
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FIGURE 6.15 
Frans Floris, Head of a Man, 
Possibly Emperor Vitellius, 
C. 1555, oil on panel, 
45 x 35 cm, formerly in 
Dresden, Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen Dresden, 
Gemäldegalerie Alte Meister, 
inv. 131266, destroyed in 
Second World War 
(photo: Staatliche 


Kunstsammlungen Dresden) 


the Virgin (fig. 512).?? Another study that has been called Head of 
a Man (fig. 6.15; cat. P.117) resembles well-known antique medals 
showing the Emperor Vitellius. One of these served as the basis for 
the Emperor’s portrait in Hubert Goltzius’s monumental numismat- 
ic treatise Vivae omnium fere imperatorum imagines (fig. 6.16). Floris 
and Goltzius both trained with Lombard, and it is possible that 
Floris was working from Goltzius's print or that the two artists were 
looking at the same prototype. Goltzius's volume was published in 
Antwerp in 1557 with woodblocks cut by Joos Gietleughen, the ob- 
scure woodblock cutter who also made chiaroscuro woodcuts from 
Floris's designs in the same years. These include the rare chiaroscuro 
woodcut Head of a Dryad (fig. 6.17; cat. H.8), in which a head study 
from the studio is transformed into a finished work intended for 
public consumption.^? 

Recent investigations have shown that some of Floris's studies 
may in fact have been painted on paper and subsequently attached 
to panels for permanent support. The addition of a painted back- 
ground and application of varnish affixed the paper to the more du- 
rable substrate while often obscuring the paper entirely. A beautiful 
Head of a Woman (fig. 6.18; cat. D.80) in the Kupferstichkabinett of 
Dresden, now on paper, may once have been glued to a panel. The 
head certainly relates to Floris's Judgment of Paris in Saint Petersburg 
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FIGURE 6.17 

Joos Gietleughen after Frans Floris, 
Head of a Dryad, c. 1555, chiaroscuro 
woodcut from four blocks, 348 x 

250 mm, Paris, Bibliotheque nationale 
de France, Cabinet de Estampes, 
Cc-100a rés. fol., formerly Cc-6-fol. 
(photo: Bibliothéque nationale de 


France) 





(fig. 8.34; cat. P138) and displays a rapid technique that recalls 
Floris's studies on panel, but it is conceivable that a talented pupil 
copied this from the finished work.^! It is still possible to detect a 
paper support in Head of a Woman (fig. 6.19; cat. P188), a sensuous 
nude seen from behind with her eyes fixed to a point in the distance 
and her lips slightly parted. Clearly, this head study was begun on 
paper and later affixed to the panel support. Its edges were covered 
over by an unusual red background that calls attention to the figure's 
outline as well as the threads and flowers in her hair, while obscur- 
ing the edges of the paper. Although we do not know exactly how 
or how often Floris began his head studies on paper, this procedure 
conforms to the conceptions and functions of the head study as 
outlined above. Working on the flexible, portable support of paper 
allowed him to set down the basic features of a model, to sketch 
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FIGURE 6.18 

Follower or Frans Floris (?), 
Head of a Woman, c. 1560, oil 
on paper, 172 x 153 mm, 
Dresden, 
Kupferstichkabinett, inv. 
1967-52 

(photo: Staatliche 


Kunstsammlungen Dresden) 





FIGURE 6.19 

Frans Floris, Head of a Woman, c. 1560, oil on paper 
mounted on panel, 29.4 x 33.3 cm, New York, 
private coll. 


(photo: author) 
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rapidly with the brush when developing a head in the studio, and to 
recast a compelling countenance in as many variations as he desired. 

No preparatory drawings for head studies have come down to us, 
and the ink drawings of Floris’s heads that were once considered 
preliminary studies for painted works are in fact copies made after 
the painted heads.^?^ Although the 1642 probate inventory of the 
Antwerp collector Herman I de Neyt does include a tantalizing men- 
tion of “A tronie by Frans Floris on paper, drawn,” the term "drawn" 
(“geteekent”) may refer to a drawing made with the brush; Rubens's 
oil sketches and head studies were also described in this way.43 It 
therefore seems likely that Floris began his head studies on the sup- 
port itself, whether he set to work directly on the panel or on a sheet 
of paper that might later be affixed to a more permanent substrate. 
His head studies were made quickly, whether in front of a sitter, 
from another artwork, or conjured in the artist's imagination. They 
were intended both to capture and to conjure the immanence of 
character and expression. As such, these head studies represent not 
simply the variety of Floris's imagination and scope of his research 
into human expression, but also his ability to modulate workshop 
practices to specific conditions of production. By asserting Floris's 
personal creativity and distinctive mode of invention at the center 
of his large, collective enterprise, these head studies advanced a new 
category of "art" tied to the fame of the artist rather than the func- 
tion of his work. 


From Studio to Cabinet 


Although ostensibly produced expressly for use in the studio, 
Floriss head studies rapidly became desirable items for collectors 
who acquired them alongside or even instead of Floris's narrative 
compositions. That Floris may have anticipated and even fed a de- 
mand for his head studies is indicated by his practice of signing 
them with a double FF, or more frequently a triple FFF for Frans 
Floris Fecit, a signature found in only a few other works. The addi- 
tional F for fecit, "he made it,’ unambiguously marks the studies as 
products of his ars et ingenium, his skill and his inventive powers. 
Occasionally, as in his Head of Christ in Schwerin (fig. 7.10; cat. P.58), 
he monogrammed works with the butt end of his brush, inscribing 
the mark of authorship into the picture surface itself as an indelible 
record of the visceral process of painting these panels. 

The wealthy merchant Jacob van Hencxthoven, warden of the 
Antwerp Mint, owned two of Floris's tronién. His colleague at the 
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Mint, the social climber Jean Noirot, owned no fewer than twelve 
“portraits” by Floris, which as Luc Smolderen has argued were most 
likely painted heads.^* The same inventory reveals that the all'antica 
head studies were valued more highly than the others, and although 
Noirot owned numerous mythological paintings (some of which 
might be by Floris), Floris's name is only mentioned in reference to 
the studies. Matt Kavaler has correctly interpreted this as a reflection 
of the self-conscious artistic culture of Antwerp, where such studies 
were appreciated for their authorship, not their preparatory value.45 

In the hands of collectors, many of Floris's head studies were 
identified as specific allegorical figures.*© Cardinal Granvelle, for in- 
stance, owned a Tête de Bacchus and Tête de Cérés by Floris.^" The 
1642 inventory of Herman de Neyt's house De Rode Schotel in the 
Steenhouwersvest includes thirty-hve works explicitly attributed 
to Floris. Some are simply identified as "tronies, whether male or 
female, whereas others are identified specifically, for example as 
Daphne or Flora.*® The Portuguese banker Emmanuel Ximenez 
(1564-1632) owned "three painted tronies by Floris of Suzanna and 
the two elders,” which were possibly created as studies for Floris’s 
painting of the subject (fig. 10.34; cat. P.185).49 It is possible that 
some of the paintings of single personifications mentioned in these 
inventories were small full-length figures like the Penitent Mary 
Magdalene in Dijon (fig. 6.20; cat. P.141). This damaged panel is the 
same size as Floris's head studies — apparently a standard format in 
the studio — and may represent the only surviving example of a cat- 
egory of diminutive devotional paintings that have been lost over 
time. However, when an inventory refers to a tronie it means a 
painted head. The secular subjects of most of these panels and their 
placement among other unidentified tronies in the smaller rooms of 
Neyt's house and in Ximenez's collection indicate that these works 
were probably given allegorical identifications over time, or simply 
at the moment the inventory was compiled. 

Perhaps more revealing than these brief descriptions is the 1576 
letter sent from Hieronymus Schollier to the humanist geographer 
Abraham Ortelius (discussed in Chapter One). At the conclusion 
of this rambling missive, Schollier offers comments indicating 
that some of Floris's contemporaries valued his painted heads not 
simply for their realism but also for their display of imaginative li- 
cense. These paired forces animate images like the striking head 
study of Minerva (fig. 6.21; cat. P.223), an arresting type that would 
appear in the same costume in Floris's later Minerva Visiting the 
Muses (fig. 10.38; cat. P-224), although possibly created at an earlier 
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date. Describing the fantastical costumes he saw on a trip to Spain, 
Schollier wrote, “... everywhere we see more curious headdresses 
than I think Frans Floris or Jerome Bos [Hieronymus Bosch] could 
ever have invented..."5! For Ortelius, Schollier’s words may have 
registered as praise of the artists' fantasia, their vaunted faculty of 
invention.°? But they also disclose the strangeness of Floris's appar- 
ently naturalistic head studies. These heads seemed both exotic and 
familiar, evoking the costumes of distant lands as well as tropes of 
creativity associated with Bosch's earlier art. That both Bosch's and 
Floris's works had been eagerly collected in Spain for decades adds a 
further dimension to Schollier's praise, suggesting a paradox of reci- 
procity in which life, or at least fashion, imitates art. 


Contextualizing the Head Study 


To a degree, Floris’s pioneering treatment of the independent 
head study built upon earlier Netherlandish practices of preparing 


Frans Floris (?), Penitent Mary Magdalene, c. 1560, oil 


on panel, 47 x 30 cm, Dijon, Musée Magnin, inv. 1938 


(photo 9 RMN-Grand Palais (musée Magnin) / 
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individual heads on separate supports, whether as studies to be 
copied into larger works or physically integrated into them. Hans 
Memling, for example, appears to have prepared independent stud- 
ies of individuals’ likenesses. In at least one well-known instance 
he inserted such a study - a small painting on foil depicting the 
head of the Florentine banker Tommaso Portinari — onto one of 
the figures on the scales of justice in his Last Judgment altarpiece 
(now in Gdansk).5? There are also records in inventories of paint- 
ed heads by Gossaert and Joos van Cleve, although it is not clear 
whether these were actually painted studies, fragments of larger 
works, or small portraits of individuals whose identities were lost 
over time.°* 

In the case of Quentin Metsys, however, we know that the artist 
prepared head studies on separate supports, and his practice may 
have had a direct impact on Floris. The surviving works are perhaps 
too few in number to draw sweeping conclusions, but we can gather 
a sense of some of the ways Metsys used intermediary head studies 
from the surviving Penitent Magdalene” and two head studies re- 
lated to the Antwerp Lamentation,°® all of which are now in Berlin. 
Significantly, all three are executed in oil on paper. The head studies 
for the Lamentation appear to have been traced from the larger com- 
position, presumably as a ricordo. They were worked over with addi- 
tional paint after they were laid down on the more durable support, 
thereby becoming independent works for future use in the studio or 
possibly for the collectors' market that Floris would also later tap. 
In contrast, a study of an old man set before a yellow background, 
long identified as Cosimo de' Medici, appears to derive from a por- 
trait medallion of Cosimo de' Medici that Metsys quoted in at least 
two other works.?? While the size of this head suggests an exercise 
similar to Floris's investigations of exotic, historical, and expressive 
types, the more finished, portrait-like appearance indicates a differ- 
ent end function. Moreover, by adding a rare Latin signature, Metsys 
signals that the work was expressly intended to leave the studio and 
appeal to a patron or to other collectors as an exceptional demon- 
stration of the artist's skill and attention to detail. 

Although Floris may have been cognizant of such Netherlandish 
precedents and perhaps followed Metsys's example, particularly 
when he painted heads on paper, his novel approach to the head 
study appears to derive most closely from Italian models. In the 
Raphael workshop, chalk studies of individual heads were fre- 
quently prepared in order to refine and vary the treatment of fig- 
ures in multi-figure compositions.°® Floris surely encountered these 
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FIGURE 6.21 
Frans Floris, Minerva, c. 1566, 
oil on panel, 41.5 x 31.5 cm, 
London, The Weiss Gallery 
(photo: The Weiss Gallery) 
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FIGURE 6.22 
Leonardo da Vinci, Head of a 
Woman (La Scapigliata), 


c. 1508, oil on canvas, 24.7 x 
21.0 cm, Parma, Galleria 
Nazionale 


(photo: ArtStore) 


FIGURE 6.23 


Domenico Beccafumi, Head of a Man with Curly 
Hair (Preparatory Study of the Head of Genucius 
Cippus), 1530-35, tempera on card, incised, 

276 x 205 mm, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 


Rijksprentenkabinet, RP-T-1954-38 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 
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works or copies of them in Italy or possibly even in the North, where 
Raphael’s cartoons had arrived for weaving earlier in the century.°? 

A more congruent practice, at least conceptually, may be found 
in the work of Leonardo da Vinci. He also produced painted head 
studies in oil, yet unlike the studies of the Raphael workshop that 
remained closely bound to finished works, paintings such as Head 
of a Woman of c. 1508 (fig. 6.22) retain an unfinished quality that is 
unusual in contemporary panel painting. According to Alexander 
Nagel, their indeterminacy as unfinished works reflects a new auton- 
omy of the artist's invention. Leonardo's heads, like some by Floris, 
call to mind numerous figures in the artist's painted works without 
corresponding directly to any one figure in particular.9? 

These two approaches to the painted head appear to intersect 
in the art of Domenico Beccafumi, whose work Floris might have 
seen in Genoa and Rome. Beccafumi painted bozzetti of heads in 
both tempera and oil in order to study the effects of light, of pose, 
and presumably of character.®! While some of these, such as Head 
of a Man with Curly Hair (fig. 6.23), were preparatory for paintings 
or frescoes and were thus occasionally incised for transfer, others 
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were evidently more exploratory in nature. Their tonal values are 
moreover reminiscent of Beccafumi’s experiments with chiaroscuro 
woodcuts, a technique of color printmaking that Floris would pio- 
neer in Antwerp. 

About 1570, the painter Federico Barocci of Urbino would 
begin to draw and paint head studies, many on panels and some 
on paper, which were used in his studio and were, as has recently 
been shown, sold to collectors.5? These life-size head studies, many 
begun in chalk and subsequently worked up in oil, represent an in- 
between stage in the artist’s practice. Neither paintings nor draw- 
ings, they were indispensable to the refinement of vaghezza, or 
loveliness, a critical concept that informed Barocci’s approach to 
composition, color, light, and the treatment of the human form.5? 
Like Barocci’s studies, some of Floris’s painted heads embod- 
ied similar qualities of grace and beauty, traits that Floris played 
a leading role in cultivating as qualities to be valued in the work 
of a Netherlandish artist. While Barocci’s head studies may bear 
no causal relationship to Floris’s, it is significant that both artists, 
each shaped by their encounters with Raphael’s pupils and cen- 
tral Italian art of the mid-Cinquecento, turned to the expressive 
head at roughly the same time. Interest in these works among both 
Italian and northern collectors suggests at least one factor moti- 
vating their production: a desire to meet a growing demand for 
smaller works revealing the artist’s technical mastery as well as his 
imagination, expressed with a vivacity and immediacy often lack- 
ing in more finished compositions.® 


The Portrait 


If Floris’s head studies were painted to remain in the studio and con- 
stitute a stock for history paintings, his portraits were created to ful- 
fill a growing demand for commemoration in visual representation. 
Floris’s painted likenesses of living individuals stand apart for their 
remarkable directness and their evocation of individuality, sociabil- 
ity, and their seeming objectivity.® Portraits such as the Woman with 
a Dog (fig. 6.24; cat. P.130) and The Falconer (fig. 6.25; cat. P.129) — both 
dated 1558 and long considered pendants although they are not — 
demonstrate how Floris broke new ground by representing a self- 
aware subject with nonchalant gestures and with a penetrating gaze 
emblematic of what Alois Riegl identified as a quintessential qual- 
ity of Netherlandish portraiture, Aufmerksamkeit (attentiveness ).°° 
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FIGURE 6.24 

Frans Floris, Woman with a 
Dog, 1558, oil on panel, 

110 x 85 cm, Caen, Musée des 
Beaux-Arts 

(photo: Musée des Beaux- 
Arts de Caen / Martine Seyve 
Photographe) 
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While obviously fascinated by the possibilities of portraiture, Floris 
remained resolutely resistant to becoming a portraitist. In many re- 
spects his portraits relate more directly to modes of expression he 
was exploring in other types of images, including his painted heads, 
than to the work of contemporary portrait painters. 

The study of Floris's extraordinary portraits has been hindered 
because the identities of most of his sitters were lost at an early date. 
Their current anonymity reflects the fact that in general Floris painted 
men and women like himself, who had risen to prominence through 
professional achievement and wealth rather than inheritance and 
as a consequence had not traditionally merited the attention of 
being portrayed. Yet even when painting aristocratic sitters, as he 
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did later in his career, Floris advanced a new function for portrai- 
ture distinct from the familiar goal of conveying status.9" If Floris 
retained the dark, indeterminate backdrop so familiar from portraits 
by his contemporaries Anthonis Mor and Willem Key, he adhered 
to few other formal conventions. Floris dispensed with established 
poses and common attributes to focus on the disposition of the sitter 
and conjure the experience of a spontaneous encounter. By trans- 
lating aspects of the courtly virtue of sprezzatura (nonchalance) to 
the realm of domestic life in Antwerp, he portrayed subjects with 
unusual casualness that suggests the appearance of "everyday life." 
To that end, the artist emphasized details of age and the physical 
manifestations of experience in a manner that would find its fullest 
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FIGURE 6.25 
Frans Floris, The Falconer, 
1558, oil on panel, 
110 x 82 cm, Brunswick, 
Herzog-Anton-Ulrich- 
Museum, inv. 39 
(photo © bpk / Jochen 


Remmer) 
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expression a century later in the work of Rembrandt, whose own 
portraits both exemplified and cultivated a new taste for the infor- 
mal, casual, and seemingly candid likeness.®8 

Whereas traditional Netherlandish portraits might have relied 
on coats-of-arms and other symbols to convey the status and au- 
thority of the subject, Floris strove to create an appearance of “in- 
formality” through stylistic and pictorial experiments obscuring 
the boundaries between subject and viewer. In contrast to prevail- 
ing conventions of portraiture and in contrast as well to the ideal- 
ized figures populating his large altarpieces and mythologies, in 
his portraits Floris appears to reject idealization. The critic Roger 
Fry went so far as to proclaim that Floris excelled at portraiture 
because he forgot “fashion” and somehow treated his sitters unpre- 
tentiously and even objectively, giving as an example his “portrait 
of a fat, middle-aged woman with her hand on her dog."9? Although 
we may agree with Fry that Floris deployed a “marvelously expres- 
sive and elastic technique" in this portrait, a more thorough inves- 
tigation of Woman with a Dog suggests that it and portraits like 
it are anything but unadorned, snapshot-like, objective images. 
Rather, Floriss depictions of highly self-aware individuals play 
with viewers' expectations and with pictorial conventions in ways 
that complicate a straightforward association between the daring 
immediacy of his technique and the seemingly unmediated, ^warts 
and all" depiction of his subjects. 

In Woman with a Dog, for example, Floris forces a close, almost un- 
easy encounter between subject and beholder by according his sit- 
ter a massive share of the pictorial field. Working to a life-size scale, 
Floris sets up a visual dialogue between the sumptuous fabrics and 
furs of the woman's costume and her pockmarked face. The rough 
imperfections of her skin, her flabby cheeks, and the deep creases 
around her chin, eyes, and nose contrast with the starched perfec- 
tion of her bonnet and collar and the smooth expanse of shimmer- 
ing black brocade of her outer garment. This interplay of tones and 
textures causes the viewer's eye to move back and forth before meet- 
ing the sitter's ample, ruddy-cheeked face as she emerges from the 
painting's unarticulated, matte background and the voluminous at- 
tire encasing her. 

Similarly, in The Falconer, the man's weathered face and un- 
kempt beard — both rendered with exquisite brushwork in tones 
of brown, umber, and even a red fleck animating the cheek — con- 
trast with his crisp doublet and the trappings of his profession. 
The satchel at his right, heavy with dead game, is balanced by the 
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thick glove, fine leather leash and polished bells, all used to con- 
trol the beautiful raptor perched warily on his left arm. Both the 
arm and the bird appear to reach forward toward us, inviting us to 
admire the meticulous rendering of feathers, claws, and piercing 
eyes. Light enters sharply from upper left so that the right side of 
the sitter’s face is cast in shadow and he in turn casts a shadow 
on the scumbled gray-brown wall. Dramatic chiaroscuro accentu- 
ates the three-dimensionality of the man and bird and their un- 
canny extension into the viewer's space. 

In both paintings, the radiant eyes of the animals — the falcon and 
the dog — echo each sitter's observant gaze and, in turn, elicit the 
viewer's attention, binding the man and woman to the natural world 
and heightening the sense of immediacy. Like their keepers, these 
well-trained animals insistently hold the viewer in their line of vi- 
sion. The man extends the falcon out in the direction of the viewer, 
while the woman caresses the soft fur under the dog's neck as the 
creature echoes its master's pose and stares outward. Its watery eye 
glimmers with affection, with brilliant dashes of white reflecting the 
light source outside the painting and echoing the highlighted edges 
of the pattern on the woman's glistening black cloak. Van Mander 
lauded Floris's treatment of animals as a manifestation of virtuos- 
ity so convincing in their portrayal that real animals were known 
to come sniffing at them."? While van Mander’s anecdote probably 
relates more to ancient tropes of painterly skill rather than actual 
encounters, Floris’s exquisite creatures certainly exact a powerful 
force over the human viewer. They simultaneously draw us toward 
the portrait and underscore its fictions: it is as though we have just 
arrived before the two works, only to be met by the bird’s quizzical 
gaze and the dog’s protective scrutiny. The painter has fixed a fleeting 
encounter that will pass momentarily when the bird loses interest or 
the dog relaxes. The illusion is so complete that we are tempted to 
reach forward to pet or touch, only to be reminded that we stand 
before a very successful painted fiction. While the inscription on 
The Falconer appears to be apocryphal, the text on the Portrait of 
a Woman with a Dog, apparently original, identifies the sitter as a 
forty-eight-year-old woman. While the notations “aetatis suae” and 
“aetate sua” on these works may be conventional for Renaissance 
portraits, they nonetheless enhance the sense of temporal specific- 
ity, the moment in time and stage of life captured in the portrait. 

For all that the animals enliven the images and heighten their 
naturalism, they also take on an important social function as aspects 
of the sitters’ habitus, symbols of their material wealth and standing 
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FIGURE 6.26 


Hans Holbein the Younger, 
Robert Cheseman, 1533, oil 
on panel, 59 x 63 cm, The 
Hague, The Mauritshuis, inv. 


(photo: Mauritshuis) 
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as members of a leisure class who indulge in activities historically 
associated with the hereditary aristocracy, including domesticat- 
ing animals of prey, venturing out to game, and indeed posing for 
portraits.” Far from anodyne additions to the picture, both animals 
relate in highly specific ways to recent changes concerning the privi- 
leges of the hunt. Historically controlled by strict royal ordinance, 
by Floris’s time hunting had become a symbol of liberty and bour- 
geois privilege in the Duchy of Brabant, and in Antwerp in particu- 
lar. Of course, the woman’s dog in the Woman with a Dog maintains 
its traditional importance as a symbol of fidelity. It appears to be 
an Irish wolfhound, a breed closely associated with contemporary 
hunting practices and privileges.’ In the Duchy of Brabant - in con- 
tradistinction to regions like Limbourg and the Hainault - all sub- 
jects were allowed to keep such dogs as one of the important civic 
freedoms guaranteed since the fourteenth century by the right of 
joyeuse entrée.’ That freedom was renewed repeatedly until it was 
confirmed in 1545 by Mary of Hungary. She amended historic restric- 
tions to allow an exceptional degree of freedom for fox, hare, and 
bird hunting, while limiting the hunt for large animals to nobles and 
to the urban bourgeoisie.” 

Whereas the expanded general hunting rights allowed for 
broader ownership of hunting dogs, the privilege of keeping fal- 
cons came under increasingly tight control in Brabant. There, fal- 
conry was closely associated with the customs and privileges of the 
Habsburg ruling class.” Charles v collected falcons and occasion- 
ally demanded birds as symbols of fealty from vanquished foes, and 
his regent Mary of Hungary was particularly interested in falconry, 
contacting German princes to send her prized birds. She person- 
ally hunted with many of them.79 In 1555 Mary of Hungary named 
Martin de Mol, lord of Hove and Hoogvorst, as her Grand Falconer, 
and his appointment was confirmed by Philip 1 in 1556.”” Given 
the strictures placed on the sport and its distinctly aristocratic as- 
sociations, it is likely that Floris’s Falconer is de Mol himself. He 
stands with his bird — probably a goshawk — and prominently dis- 
plays the equipment of his profession. While it cannot be proven at 
present, this identification would underscore the appeal of Floris’s 
portraits beyond Antwerp, representing as it does an innovative 
response to the tradition of portraying royal falconers with their 
birds. Breaking with the iconographic conventions for such images, 
which showed the bird blindfolded or turned inward as in Holbein’s 
1533 portrait of Henry virs falconer Robert Cheseman (fig. 6.26),79 
Floris’s attentive falcon engages the viewer directly as though ready 
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to fly at any moment. Its precarious stillness embodies the control 
exercised by its owner and mirrors his self-assurance. This motif 
creates a doubling effect between animal and man that intensifies 
the portrait’s apparent realism while drawing the viewer into dia- 
logue with the “two” subjects of the image: the sitter and his “living” 
attributes. 

At first glance, then, Floris’s sitters’ appropriation of symbols 
once associated with their social superiors calls to mind aspects of 
Norbert Elias’s sweeping thesis of a “civilizing process” via which 
members of the urban middle classes in early modern Europe in- 
creasingly emulated the customs of nobility."? Yet by resisting the 
temptation to adjust his subject’s features to match contemporary 
ideals of physical beauty, Floris’s portraits tread a fine yet visible 
line, appealing to some social norms while rejecting others with a 
powerful and even defiant appeal to individualism. Of course, that 
simultaneous emulation of the hereditary nobility and refutation of 
their restrictive value structure resonates with Floris’s own persona. 
Skill and intelligence, rather than birth, were the manifestations of 
his “nobility.” His ars et ingenium not only won him artistic commis- 
sions but also, we are told, the license to socialize with members of 
society of far greater rank than himself, even including the King. The 
trappings of social status in Floris’s portraits may thus underscore 
his virtuosity and individuality as a painter, one who claims supreme 
freedom to adopt some conventions while blatantly sidestepping 
others. By creating the appearance of life and liveliness, these attri- 
butes also underscore Floris’s social and economic connection to his 
subjects as members of his own urban community, individuals who 
would commission large oils from him and also seek out his skills as 
portraitist. 

While it is now recognized that The Falconer and Woman with a 
Dog are not pendants, two Floris portraits now in the Prado, Madrid, 
clearly represent a married couple: a well-to-do man (fig. 6.27; cat. 
P.82), and his wife (fig. 6.28; cat. P.83). Both wear furs; the woman’s 
somber attire is enlivened by rings, a bracelet, and a heavy, double- 
strand gold necklace. Both panels are dated to 1555, share an illus- 
trious provenance from the Farnese collection, and appear never 
to have been parted. Henri Hymans first identified the sitters as the 
publisher Hieronymus Cock and his wife Volcxken Diericx (active 
1565-1600,), basing this identification upon the similarity of the 
gentleman to Johannes Wierix's portrait of Cock dressed in rich bro- 
cade in the Pictorum aliquot celebrium Germaniae Inferioris effigies 
(fig. 6.29).8° This identification is complicated by several details. For 
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FIGURE 6.27 


Frans Floris, Portrait of a 
Man, Possibly Hieronymus 
Cock, 1555, oil on panel, 

71x 55 cm, Madrid, Museo 
Nacional del Prado, inv. 1516 
(photo € Museo Nacional 
del Prado) 
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FIGURE 6.28 


Frans Floris, Portrait of a Woman, Possibly Volcxken 


Diericx, 1555, oil on panel, 72 x 56 cm, Madrid, Museo 


Nacional del Prado, inv. 1517 


(photo © Museo Nacional del Prado) 
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FIGURE 6.29 

Johannes Wierix, 
Hieronymus Cock, c. 1570, 
engraving, 203 x 121 mm, 
from: Pictorum aliquot 
celebrium Germaniae 
Inferioris effigies (Antwerp: 
Aux Quatre Vents, 1572), 
pl. 23, Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum, 
Rijksprentenkabinet, inv. 
RP-P-OB-67.042 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 
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one, the ring worn by the man bears the arms of Amsterdam, but 
since the panel has been heavily repainted and enlarged over time 
the device on the ring may not be original.?! The absence of these 
portraits from the 1601 inventory of Cock's widow is also problem- 
atic, although after Cock's death in 1570, his widow may have parted 
with the panels, perhaps when she remarried.9?? 

We have seen that Cock and Floris were closely connected as 
business partners and, by all appearances, were also friends. After 
1562, the two men were neighbors, living in adjoining properties 
in the Arenbergstraat.*? In addition to publishing so many Floris 
prints, Cock owned several paintings by the artist, listed in his wid- 
ow's inventory as a Judgment of Paris and fragments of a series of the 
Liberal Arts including Rhetoric, Geometry, and Grammar.*4 If he had 
turned to any contemporary Antwerp artist to paint his portrait, it 
surely would have been Floris. Only further technical analysis might 
make it possible to ascertain definitively the identity of these sit- 
ters. We can be certain, however, that the paintings represent an 
intimate relationship not only between the sitters themselves, but 
also between them and the artist who so sensitively captured their 
relationship. The paintings convey a sense of self-assurance as the 
proud burghers turn slightly toward one another as if to share their 
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thoughts. Their proud demeanor again calls attention to their stand- 
ing as members of a burgher class that had only recently begun to 
commission portraits.9* 

One of Floris's smaller portraits, convincingly identified as Leon- 
hard Thurneysser zum Thurn (1531-96; fig. 3.7; cat. P.227), may have 
emerged from a personal friendship that linked Floris to the cultural 
and intellectual hub of Basel. From an early date, Floris's art was 
valued by local collectors there, including Basilius Amerbach, who 
acquired Floris's Roman sketchbook. Although mistakenly identi- 
fied by Hymans as the Netherlandish painter, Peter de Kempeneer 
(Pedro Campaña) and wrongly attributed to Mor? the portrait, 
preserved in the Basel Kunstmuseum and recorded in that city 
since the early seventeenth century, is in fact a representation 
of the famed Basel alchemist Thurneysser zum Thurn, one of the 
first international figures to mention Floris in his writings.” In his 
Confirmatio Concertationis, a compendium of medical and alchemi- 
cal knowledge, Thurneysser zum Thurn praised Floris and claimed 
that the artist had taught him “die Kunst dess Reissens" (see Chapter 
Three).5? Floris’s portrait of Thurneysser zum Thurn provides a new 
dimension to the artist’s affiliation with a “republic of letters” be- 
yond the Low Countries. It indicates that he attracted, and may have 
offered instruction to, men from international centers of learning — 
including not only artists but also scientists and scholars in other 
domains. In this respect, it constitutes one surviving instance of a 
"friendship portrait," a genre that Metsys had advanced in the gen- 
eration before Floris.5? 

Floris's Portrait of Heinrich Sudermann (fig. 6.30; cat. P.214) and 
Portrait of a Boy (fig. 6.31; cat. P192) appear to be among his most 
conventional portraits, although they too enrich the ambitions of 
the genre. The elegant Sudermann, his broad shoulders raised and 
fists clasping a pair of gloves, looks into the viewer's space but does 
not return the gaze. His somewhat narrowed eyes and pursed lips 
suggest he is about to speak. His dominating presence is emphasized 
by the way in which he completely fills the pictorial field, with his 
massive fur lapel and stiff lace collar framing his wrinkled face and 
extending beyond the limits of the painting. Although this portrait 
has suffered damage, it is still possible to see that the man wears 
a ring with the head of Marcus Vipsanius Agrippina, considered 
to be the founder of Cologne. This allowed scholars to identity the 
sitter as Heinrich Sudermann (1520-91), a Cologne merchant who 
served as syndic of the Hanseatic League. Sudermann had ties to 
the Floris brothers. He commissioned the Hanseatic House from 
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FIGURE 6.30 

Frans Floris, Portrait of Heinrich 
Sudermann, c. 1565, oil on panel, 

73 x 54.5 cm, Dresden, Staatliche 
Gemäldegalerie, inv. 848 

(photo: Staatliche Kunstsammlungen 
Dresden) 





Cornelis Floris, and probably turned to Frans for this portrait, which 
closely resembles a 1571 engraving of him as a slightly older man.?? 

The identity of the sitter in Portrait of a Boy remains elusive. The 
panel has been greatly reduced, altering its proportions, but even in 
this compromised form, this image of a young man with a double 
gold chain evokes a serious, self-aware subject. It has been noted 
that he resembles Floris himself, leading at least one scholar to sug- 
gest that the sitter might be the painter’s son, dressed in a manner 
far beyond what might be expected for the rank of an untitled paint- 
er's child yet possibly one commensurate with Floris’s sense of self- 
importance and pride in his family.! 

The aforementioned late portraits exhibit a freer handling, char- 
acterized by bolder brushwork and a less polished surface. That 
transformation in technique, while consistent with general trends 
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in Floris’s work, also resonates with his clients’ status. These elevat- 
ed members of his society who held specific positions of political 
importance would have possibly known of the looser brushwork in 
the portraits of the Habsburg’s favored painter Titian, and conse- 
quently sought out portraits in his manner. That such images had 
broad purchase in Antwerp is suggested by Floris’s Portrait of the 
Knaap of the Olive-Branch Rhetoricians’ Guild (fig. 9.20; cat. P.215; dis- 
cussed in Chapter Nine). It represents a prominent figure in one of 
Antwerp’s rhetoricians’ guilds who appears to be approximately the 
same age as the figure in Portrait of Heinrich Sudermann (fig. 6.30), 
his face and hands visibly weatherworn and his body weighed 
down by medals. The rhetoricians’ public competitions, in particu- 
lar the great Landjuweel of 1561 would become a fraught event and 
would mark a turning point in the escalating tensions between the 
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FIGURE 6.31 
Frans Floris, Portrait of a Boy, 
c. 1565, oil on panel, reduced to 
35.7 X 27.2 cm, Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Gemäldegalerie, inv. GG 3532 


(photo: KHM-Museumsverband) 
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regent Margaret of Parma and the citizens of Antwerp, the region’s 
most important city. At the height of his career, Floris represented 
Margaret of Parma herself in an arresting 1562 portrait that is now 
lost (also examined in Chapter Nine; fig. 9.5; cat. P193). Margaret 
faces the viewer frontally in that image as in no other known portrait 
of her. This heraldic pose, associated with masculinity, allows her to 
dominate the picture while engaging the viewer directly with her 
gaze.?? If Floris painted this portrait as a commission for the regent 
it would have solidified his ambition to work for the court. In any 
case, it is a testimonial to his acute sensitivity to the problematic na- 
ture of official portraiture in a period of growing political and civic 
unrest in his native territory.?? 

Inventories document additional portraits of distinguished mem- 
bers of Netherlandish society. While no sources mention Granvelle's 
Dwarf Estanilao and a Fool (cat. P.63bis), here attributed to Floris, 
the inventory of Herman 1 de Neyt's collection lists “a tronie of Prior 
Peeter Potsclooster, made by Floris" among numerous anonymous 
tronies, suggesting that Floris had painted a portrait of the prior of 
the prestigious Saint Peter's Cloister of Ghent.9* Similarly, the in- 
ventory of Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle's heirs lists "a portrait of 
monsieur and the demoiselle Gaille en fruictiére, painted on canvas, 
in the hand of Floris,?? as well as a portrait of Antoine's brother 
Thomas Perrenot de Granvelle, count of Cantecroy and lord of 
Chantonnay.?? Although these paintings are lost, the inventories re- 
veal the extent of Floris's appeal not only to Antwerp's bourgeoisie 
but also to a wider and more elevated social spectrum. 

There were, of course, other portraits that Floris painted not as 
independent works but rather as donor figures in religious paint- 
ings. The loss of these works frustrates our ability to understand 
Floris's full capacity as portraitist. We have already seen that there 
were full-length portraits on the shutters protecting the Fall of the 
Rebel Angels. Van Mander, for his part, complimented Floris's por- 
trait of the Abbot Lucas Munnich on the exterior of his Saint Lucas 
altar, made, we are told, naer ‘t leven. This topos, literally meaning 
"after the life" but also evoking properties of liveliness and life- 
likeness, expressed supreme praise for an artist's abilities.?" When 
van Mander used this term in relation to portraiture — as opposed 
to animal or plant studies, for example — he often did not know the 
subject and could not attest to its accuracy as a likeness of a specific 
face. Instead, he used the phrase "after the life" to indicate the vivid, 
expressive qualities in which Floris excelled.?5 That Floris's portraits 
were convincingly lifelike to van Mander's seventeenth-century eyes 
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FIGURE 6.32 Frans Floris, Family Portrait (The Van Berchem Family?), 1561, oil on panel, 130 x 225 cm, Lier, 





Museum Wuyts-van Campen-Caroly, inv. 52 


(photo © KIK-IRPA, Brussels) 


speaks to their abiding power to convey a powerful sense of the liv- 
ing individual that became a distinguishing feature of Netherlandish 


portraiture in future decades. 


The Model Family 


At roughly the same time Floris painted Margaret of Parma, he fin- 
ished an extraordinary group portrait: his so-called Family Portrait 
(fig. 6.32; cat. P.173), dated 1561. While the authorship of the image 
had once been questioned, there is no doubt that it is by Floris and 
that it represents a sort of summa of his theoretical understanding 
of the psychological portrait as an outward manifestation of inte- 
riority.?? Carl Van de Velde has argued that the genealogical record 
all but excludes the historic identification of these sitters with the 
Van Berchem family, whose close association with the Antwerp 
Schermers (patrons of Fall of the Rebel Angels) had once made them 
seem a likely candidate.!°° However, we can be sure that whomever 
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Floris represented came from the region’s well-heeled middle class. 
Members of at least three generations of the family, including at 
least three paired couples, fill a space evocative of the main recep- 
tion room or camer of a modern, bourgeois Flemish home. Gathered 
together around a richly adorned table covered in a fine Persian car- 
pet, all the figures portrayed here, male and female, young and old, 
are dressed in the latest luxury fashions, from the black satin cloaks 
and white bonnets worn by the women to the more colorful fabrics 
or furs of the men and the sumptuous dresses worn by the children. 
With animated faces, they engage in a range of activities that serve 
the dual function of articulating their individuality while also bind- 
ing them into a cohesive family unit. 

The group portrait has a long tradition in Netherlandish art, 
where members of various organizations and professions offered 
painters the challenge of coordinating multiple sitters into a uni- 
fied composition — a challenge that intensifies when those sitters 
belong to the same family and must play specific roles in its “dynas- 
tic” imagery. To a degree, Floris’s family portrait echoes earlier ex- 
amples, including van Heemskerck’s Pieter Jan Foppenszoon and his 
Family (fig. 6.33), showing a Haarlem magistrate with his wife and 
children.!?! Yet compared to its precedents, Floris's family portrait 
is particularly complex. While it maintains the fiction of the table 
dividing the family from the viewer, it also draws the viewer toward 
the cluster of distinctly rendered individuals. They are unified not 
simply by physical proximity, the bonds of family and religion, or the 


FIGURE 6.33 
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Maarten van Heemskerck, Pieter Jan 
Foppenszoon and his Family, c. 1530, oil on 
panel, 118.7 x 140.2 cm, Kassel, Staatliche 
Gemäldegalerie Alte Meister, inv. GK 33 


(photo: Museumslandschaft Hessen Kassel) 
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shared activities of sociability, but also by a powerful psychological 
cohesion unparalleled in Floris’s work. Here we see fourteen fully 
articulated portraits of living family members — ranging in age from 
childhood to maturity — presented as one psychological tableau. A 
lifelike portrait of a deceased family member (fig. 6.35) hangs be- 
hind the table. All the adult family members heed the decorum of 
the situation and try to gauge their effect on those located on the 
other side of the table, in the space occupied by the beholder. Alois 
Riegl described this balance of internal and external coherence as 
“coordination,” via which the viewer is drawn into a dialogical rela- 
tionship with the group portrait.!?? 

It is significant in this regard that Floris completed this family por- 
trait in the same year in which Hieronymus Cock published Cornelis 
Cort’s engravings of the Five Senses based on Floris’s designs. In this 
influential series of prints — the first representation of the subject 
north of the Alps — all but one image are paired with an inscription 
from Juan Luis Vives's De anima et vita, a ground-breaking treatise 
that relates the soul to external, corporeal experiences and describes 
the analysis of emotions.!?? The cornucopia of fruits and vegetables 
on the table in the Family Portrait closely resembles the basket of 
fruits in Floris's engraving design for Taste (fig. 6.34; cat. H.118), pro- 
viding one obvious visual clue to the parallels we are invited to draw 
between the allegorical personifications of the print cycle and the 
world of people and material goods in this contemporaneous por- 
trait. The family members activate the senses of sight, touch, taste, 
smell, and hearing, as they look at one another and the viewer, sam- 
ple a rich array of fruits, and participate in making and listening to 
instrumental music. This union of the senses constitutes the outer 
and corporeal manifestations of another sensation: the invisible 
bond of love that holds the family together, spanning generations of 
the living as well as the dead. 

Like the prints, this painting also bears an inscription, an anony- 
mous Latin text that enhances the painting's meaning by alerting 
viewers to seek a deeper, allegorical interpretation for this vivid 
representation of an affluent family. Painted in gilded letters on the 
work's original frame and surrounding the entire composition, the 
text, translated below, forges an explicit link between the micro- 
cosm of social harmony depicted here and its significance to society 
at large. 


Just as in life there can be no greater happiness than a 
harmonious marriage and a bed without argument, so is there 
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FIGURE 6.34 


Cornelis Cort after Frans 
Floris, Taste, 1561, engraving, 
204 x 266 mm, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard Art 
Museums/Fogg Museum, 
Gift of Robert Bradford 
Wheaton and Barbara 
Ketcham Wheaton in honor 
of Mrs. Arthur K. Solomon, 
M25937 

(photo: Imaging Department 
© President and Fellows of 
Harvard College) 
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FIGURE 6.35 
Detail of 6.32 
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nothing more pleasant than for the soul to enjoy the harmony 
of pure peace.!04 


Like an emblem, this painting thus entwines image, symbol, and text 
to project the family's status and preserve the memory of a familial 
bond flowing from conjugal, sexual union. The sociability of these 
figures, their affluence, and their health (visualized in their ruddy 
complexions and vivid skin tones) all reflect the inner harmony of 
their souls and the well being of their family unit. The concord of 
their family is an exemplum for society at large, which similarly may 
achieve peace through health, prosperity, and harmony. 

The conjugal union at the center of this portrait also mediates be- 
tween life and death and, in so doing, addresses the function of the 
work itself: while young couples stand around the table, the seated 
figures are older, and three of the women appear to have been wid- 
owed. Floris placed a painted portrait of the deceased pater familias 
at the back center of his work, inscribing it with his date of death 
some two years earlier on 10 January 1559, when he was fifty-eight 
years old (fig. 6.35). Arranged parallel to the surface of the actual 
painting and bearing an inscription in gold that echoes the inscrip- 
tion on the outer frame, this metapainting establishes a functional 
and typological analogy between the picture and the picture-within- 
the-picture.!? It hangs in the imagined space of this group portrait 
much as it may have done in the family’s actual home, looking down 
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FIGURE 6.36 
Detail of 6.32 





on the three generations of living relations and calling to mind in 


a self-reflexive way the well-known Albertian definition of the 
power of the portrait to “make the dead seem almost alive.”!0° The 
other figures in the painting do not engage visually with the image 
of the deceased. We, as viewers external to the group portrait, are 
encouraged to do so. Yet the family does interact with his presence 
by arraying themselves in a semi-circle so that his painted, framed 
image fills the physical space his death has left empty. Dominating 
the background as the ostensible progenitor of all that goes before, 
this portrait symbolizes death as well as continuity. Like the family 
portrait itself, it is equally commemorative and life-affirming. The 
man’s widow, her hair neatly covered with a bonnet, sits to the he- 
raldic dexter of her late husband, inverting the usual hierarchy of a 
painted portrait diptych. Emulating her painted spouse, she looks at 
the viewer but appears lost in thought. She placidly peels an apple, 
symbol of domestic economy, in a gesture of equanimity that serves 
as a metaphor for and outward manifestation of her inner constancy 
in the face of loss. 

The music from the virginal and the lute fills the imagined space 
and appeals to the sense of hearing, introducing an auditory coun- 
terpart to the psychological harmony that reverberates throughout 
the image and beyond its limits." By representing these instru- 
ments being played, Floris invokes a historic paragone between the 
affective arts of music and of painting, in which the painter emerges 
as the greater artist for his ability to visualize the properties of sound 
in paint. His image coordinates music and the visual arts as paired 
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expressions of a Neoplatonic ideal of an invisible yet omnipresent 
celestial harmony, a concept familiar to Floris from his earlier work 
on the 1549 Arch of the Genoese (discussed in Chapter Four). Just 
as the sovereign for whom that joyeuse entrée was staged could be 
expected to perceive the harmony of Floris’s architectural structure 
and its ornamentation as a visible manifestation of and metaphor 
for his just governance, so too the intended viewers of this portrait — 
initially those represented within it- might “hear” the well-tem- 
pered sounds as resonances of the family's bond around the likeness 
of a just and beneficent father. The two turtledoves, symbols of love 
and concord familiar from contemporary emblem books, have been 
carefully added to the side of the virginal, further advancing the par- 
allel between the natural harmony produced in musical concert and 
the natural bonds of love.!°8 Significantly, the couple making music 
engage with one another aurally but not visually. The woman casts 
her eyes down while the man directs his gaze toward the viewer in a 
manner evocative of his late father and living mother. 

While the multiple family relationships are now difficult to parse, 
two older women activate the sense of sight by looking directly out- 
ward to project confidence that their family’s line will continue. A 
third matron cares for the children, while the central woman peels 
a piece of fruit that presumably came from the cornucopia promi- 
nently displayed on a white cloth as much for the enjoyment of the 
family as for the delectation of the viewer. Natasja Peeters has in- 
terpreted the pomegranate, a fruit rich in symbolism, as a further 
allusion to concordia.'©° Placed at the front of the abundant still life 
and beneath an exquisitely painted glass reflecting the chamber’s 
window (fig. 6.36), the pomegranate is cut open to reveal its many 
seeds in an enveloping skin, an apt metaphor for the many healthy 
offspring united into this one family. Laughing children, the fruit of 
the fecund union of the adults shown here, symbolize the continu- 
ance of the family line and offer up a light-hearted counterpoint 
to the otherwise staid nature of the gathering. They too engage in 
sound and touch: one child stares at the other who, with her back 
toward the viewer, looks across the picture to close the gaze of one 
of her elders. This invites the ideal audience further into the image, 
bringing viewers into concert, as it were, with the sounds, smells, 
and tastes emanating from the pictorial space. These cohere in a 
natural balance that is paired visually with the order of nature, here 
represented by the small piece of verdant land, possibly the family’s 
property, shown in the left background. 
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A mongoose or ichneumon (fig. 6.37) lurks under the tablecloth 
directly beneath the virginal. Its eyes alert and its claws tightly grip- 
ping the fabric, the creature appears to sniff its way toward the dog, 
the more traditional symbol of fidelity, which clambers up toward 
the lap of its mistress who plays the virginal.!? Iconographic read- 
ings of this extremely rare creature offer multiple meanings. While 
antique sources, including Pliny's Natural History and the second- 
century Greek Physiologus, name the animal, they offer no conclu- 
sive description of its nature. Medieval bestiaries accreted some 
Christological readings to the ichneumon as either a spurn to the 
devil or symbol of the Harrowing of Hell.!! In the sixteenth centu- 
ry, however, the animal was correctly identified as Egyptian, a fact 
known to antiquarians familiar with its representation on the plinth 
of the River God Nile (a sculpture Floris studied in Rome)." The 
animal gained new recognition in the writings of Conrad Gessner. 
Floris turned frequently to Gessner’s work, for instance when he 
consulted his Bibliotheca Universalis in devising the iconography 
of his Liberal Arts for Jonghelinck’s studiolo (discussed in Chapter 
Seven).!3 Even if its precise origins were unknown to Floris's view- 
ers, the mongoose serves to animate the picture and showcases the 
family's wealth and sophistication as collectors of a piece of living 
exotica that few could afford. 

Floris's extremely accurate depiction of the ichneumon and his 
study of its behavior suggests direct knowledge of this unusual pet. 
His attentive if subtle portrayal of its fur and eyes recalls his spec- 
tacular depiction of the dog and the falcon in his earlier portraits. 
Yet in contrast to those animals, this creature only reveals itself after 
time, suggesting the protracted viewing experience Floris expected 
for this complex image. If this creature tells us something about 
the human subjects of the picture, it also reveals Floris's own inter- 
est in painting a massive family portrait that rewards slow, careful 
looking. Far from a marginal sideline for the artist, portraits were 
a means for Floris to display his virtuosity and his humanist learn- 
ing, transforming the traditional relationship of portraitist and sitter 
into a complex and dynamic dialogue of entwined agencies. If Floris 
resisted the label of portraitist, it was perhaps because he felt that 
the task of giving visual expression to individuality could not be iso- 
lated from his other work. Rather, it was integral to the very essence 
of his practice. 


FIGURE 6.37 


Detail of 6.32 
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CHAPTER 7 


Experiments in Religious Art: 
Style and Audience 


The Raising of the Brazen Serpent (fig. 7.1; cat. H.25), engraved on 
two large copperplates by Pieter van der Heyden and published by 
Hieronymus Cock in 1555 with an important imperial privilege, re- 
cords the design of what must have been among the largest paintings 
Frans Floris produced for his illustrious early patron, the states- 
man and cleric Cardinal Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle (fig. 7.17). 
Depicting the punishment inflicted on the Israelites because of their 
doubts and ingratitude, this spectacular engraving is an image about 
the salvific powers of looking. God sent poisonous serpents to attack 
the restive Israelites in the desert. After Moses intervened, the deity 
commanded them to set up a brazen serpent so that all who looked 
on it would be healed (Numbers 21: 6-9). 

In its iconography and its materiality, van der Heyden's print, an 
image made from “brazen” copper plates, advances the efficacy of 
sight as a vehicle for salvation. While the entwining of antique form 
and Christian content had become a convention of Renaissance art 
by the sixteenth century, the specificity of the allusions to classical 
and distinctly Roman art in this sacred istoria is particularly strik- 
ing. Many of Floris’s writhing figures are explicitly based on antique 
prototypes and the work of Michelangelo (particularly his Sistine 
ceiling) and they combine here to form an overpowering display of 
afflicted bodies arranged as though in a relief. The eye follows the 
undulating musculature of Floris’s contorted, tormented figures as 
they fill the image’s foreground, until eventually the gaze reaches the 
upper left corner where Moses raises up the serpent and those who 
look upon it are restored to health. 

An inscription in the upper right corner by Dominicus 
Lampsonius — his earliest known text on a work of art — addresses 
the beholder with a direct exhortation to look: “Adspice” or “behold!” 
Composed expressly for the engraving and carved into an illusionis- 
tic cartouche that appears to adhere to the picture surface, this text 
(see Appendix A) establishes a distinction between sacred images 
and profane ones, aligning Floris’s creation with the former and spe- 
cifically praising his Apelles-like hand, which produces a divine art 
sanctioned through its connection to the ancients.! 
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Figure 7.20, detail 
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EXPERIMENTS IN RELIGIOUS ART 


Another inscription, this one placed on a tablet at the lower left, ad- 
dresses the origins of this engraving. It names Granvelle as the pic- 
ture's "Maecenas" and “Ingenior,” suggesting an exceptional degree 
of patronal involvement not only in sponsoring the print but also in 
giving it form, and even introducing an analogy between Granvelle's 
governance and that of the divinely appointed Moses, who followed 
God's command to set up this image and save his people.” If this 
inscription reveals Granvelle's deep investment in the project and 
identification with its subject, it also calls attention to the extraordi- 
nary extent to which Floris worked with his patrons and responded 
to their concerns. 

This chapter examines Floris's religious works from the first de- 
cade of his career, focusing on the conditions under which he pro- 
duced some of the most successful sacred images to emerge in the 
Low Countries during a period of unprecedented religious contro- 
versy. While the Council of Trent debated the role of images in the 
Catholic Church, finally issuing a terse edict in their favor in 1563, 
acts of iconoclasm were being perpetrated throughout the German- 
speaking regions.? In Floris's Antwerp, adherents to Protestantism 
faced severe consequences for professing their beliefs as Imperial 
placards were issued in an attempt to stifle dissent.* As a Habsburg 
chancellor and bishop (and from 1561 Cardinal), Granvelle was at the 
forefront of efforts to suppress such dissent.” 

Rather than recoil from controversial religious imagery in this pe- 
riod of repression and uncertainty, Floris, like many of his Italian 
contemporaries, actually embraced experimentation in religious 
art, particularly in the sensuous treatment of the body.® Large- 
scale, relief-like pictures filled with quotations from Italian and spe- 
cifically Roman sources, such as The Raising of the Brazen Serpent, 
represent but one type of religious image Floris explored in these 
years. Well before the Council of Trent decreed that sacred images 
should both instruct the faithful and move their emotions, Floris 
began to seek enhanced means to involve the viewer more fully in 
an art that appealed to the senses in a more visceral way than his 
imposing histories. As a consequence, he produced provocative and 
challenging religious images that play with viewers' expectations 
and disclose a deep awareness of current theological debates and 
of earlier experiments in religious art, particularly ones which had 
arisen in the North in the earliest years of the Reformation. But even 
as he produced works of art that tested the boundaries of what was 
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FIGURE 7.2 


Joos van Cleve, Holy 
Family, c. 1512, oil on panel, 
42.5 x 31.8 cm, New York, 
Metropolitan Museum 

of Art, The Friedsam 
Collection, Bequest of 
Michael Friedsam, 1931 
(inv. 32.100.57) 

(photo: 


metmuseum.org) 
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considered acceptable, Floris also censored some of his most con- 
tentious images. He did so in order to appeal to more conservative 
patrons, particularly in regional centers of power where well-to-do 
clients were eager for works in Floris’s modern style yet cautious re- 
garding the iconographies they chose. Floris’s skill and his extensive 
visual knowledge not only allowed for these varied experimenta- 
tions but also fueled them. The resulting images advertise his agility 
in moving between the intellectualized modes of painting tradition- 
ally associated with the Roman relief and a more sensual approach 
to art that often activated historically Netherlandish pictorial strate- 
gies. That these two seemingly divergent strands coexist in Floris’s 
art reveals a new self-awareness about the challenges of painting 
devotional images in an era characterized by competing definitions 
of how to represent sacred truth. 

In his study of the late medieval Christian image, Hans Belting 
situates the emergence of a new “image-ness’ in a “doubling” effect 
he sees taking hold in Netherlandish art shortly after 1500, when 
artists began to set the lessons of ancient and Italian Renaissance 
art against the inheritance of van Eyck and van der Weyden.’ 
Resulting artworks, like Joos van Cleve’s Holy Family (fig. 7.2), re- 
volve around an apparent disjuncture between the "image" of the 
Eyckian type and the “painted” objects of the still life around it, 
producing a clash of representational systems and temporalities. 
For Belting, this clash signals the emergence of a new appreciation 
for images that no longer function solely to facilitate devotion but 
also to elicit an “aesthetic experience.”® Floris, active a generation 
after van Cleve, took a far more radical approach to stressing the 
"image-ness" of the work of art. He excavated and juxtaposed ear- 
lier modes of devotional art — whether from antiquity, from earlier 
Renaissance painters, or from his Netherlandish forebears - to offer 
a range of pictorial approaches to the sacred often inflected with 
deep historical resonance. Generally working within the confines 
of Catholic practices that he would later come to challenge, Floris 
advanced imitation — of earlier visual traditions, of a rival's work, of 
holy exemplars — as both an artistic practice and a spiritual mode 
of engagement. Imitation thus forges a link between Floris's cre- 
ative process and the devotional claims of his art. Imitating ear- 
lier artworks grounds Floris's devotional compositions in a sacred 
canon, while the act of emulating the human, corporeal suffering 
of Mary and Christ that he conjures in paint and print constitutes 
an outward and meaningful manifestation of inner emotions that 
ultimately defy representation. 


EXPERIMENTS IN RELIGIOUS ART 
Religious Art and the Relief-Like Style 


Floris’s first religious paintings, including The Judgment of Solomon 
(fig. 4.6), hewed closely to the conventions of the relief-like style as- 
sociated with Raphael. It was, of course, the style that Floris used to 
such powerful effect in the Triumphal Entry of 1549, when he tailored 
the language of ancient, pagan triumph to match the ambitions of 
a Christian prince who saw himself as heir to the Caesars.? As we 
have seen, this fusion of antique form and Christian content was a 
defining feature of the relief-like idiom, codified among Raphael’s 
followers and diffused through prints, through the famous Raphael 
tapestry cartoons, and through the mobility of artists like Floris.!? 
The relief in turn served multiple purposes for Floris, securing his 
fame as an artist of both sacred and secular histories and his com- 
mand over the elevated genre of the narrative istoria.” The Judgment 
of Solomon immediately recalls the memory of Raphael's cartoons 
of the Acts of the Apostles (fig. 2.7) or of the prints made from them, 
showing figures arranged as though in a frieze, pressed against the 
picture plane and filling nearly its entire height.'^ The massive col- 
umn at right and the soldier with the spear at left bracket the crowd- 
ed composition, closing the space to a disembodied and distant 
beholder whose eye follows the narrative as it develops clockwise 
around the figure of the wise king meting out justice from his cen- 
tral throne. The rigidity of the design, which calls to mind Lambert 
Lombard's austere, classicizing compositions, is echoed in the cool 
palette and uniform treatment of lighting that create the effect of a 
frieze with figures in suspended animation. 

The Judgment of Solomon was likely part of a cycle of large paint- 
ings set up for public view, possibly in a town hall or courtroom. 
Like many of Floris's early works, it was soon translated into a large 
print by one of a team of printmakers who focused their energies 
on rendering Floris's imposing designs in etchings and engravings. 
Floris's Judgment of Solomon appears to be the only surviving paint- 
ing of the cycle, but there are four large prints that showcase the 
spectacular etching and engraving techniques of the early print- 
makers in Floris's orbit: two mixed-technique prints by Coornhert, 
including an image of The Judgment of Solomon of 1556, derived 
from the painting (fig. 7.3; cat. H.27) but probably based on a later 
drawing, and Solomon and the Queen of Sheba of 1557 (fig. 7.4; cat. 
H.29), as well as two fine engravings by Coornhert's pupil and com- 
patriot Philips Galle: Solomon Anointed King by Nathan (fig. 7.5; cat. 
H.26) and Building the Temple of Solomon (fig. 7.6; cat. H.28).!^ All 
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FIGURE 7.3 Dirck Volckertsz. Coornhert after Frans Floris, The Judgment of Solomon, 1556, engraving and etching, 
318 x 412 mm, Antwerp, Stedelijke Prentenkabinet, IV/C.140, inv. 20495 
(photo: Stedelijke Prentenkabinet) 


FIGURE 7.4 

Dirck Volckertsz. Coornhert after Frans 
Floris, Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 1557, 
engraving and etching, 375 x 540 mm, 
London, British Museum, Department of 
Drawings and Prints, 1950,0520.429 


(photo: Trustees of the British Museum) 
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FIGURE 7.5 Philips Galle after Frans Floris, Solomon Anointed King by Nathan, c. 1558, engraving, 310 x 410 mm, 
Haarlem, Noord-Hollands Archief / Voorhelm Schneevoogt, inv. 53008049 
(photo: Noord-Hollands Archief) 


FIGURE 7.6 
Philips Galle after Frans Floris, Building the 
WV —- : ia à 4 Temple of Solomon, 1558, engraving, 340 x 
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four images reveal the degree of exacting architectural specificity 
only seen in Floris’s early work. The detailed backgrounds provide 
a credible, historical space for the narratives, which are pressed to 
the foreground in a relief-like space most evident in Coornhert’s 
prints. 

It could be that these prints — and possibly the paintings — con- 
stitute an early response to the work of Floris's slightly older rival 
Maarten van Heemskerck (1498-1574), who had explored the theme 
of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba in designs for an etching by 
Coornhert, dated 1549 (fig. 7.7), and for a cycle of six engravings by 
an unknown master, dated 1554.6 Compared to van Heemskerck's 
cluttered, confusing composition and repetitive treatment of fig- 
ures, Floris's Judgment of Solomon and its associated prints demon- 
strate his cooler, more legible style, projecting his decisive command 
over the conventions of relief and varietà. Rather than seek to re- 
duce the contrast between van Heemskerck and Floris to a choice of 
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FIGURE 7.7 Dirck Volckertsz. Coornhert after Maarten van Heemskerck, Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 1549, 


engraving and etching, 260 x 380 mm, New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Elisha Whittelsey 
Collection, The Elisha Whittelsey Fund, 1949, inv. 49.95.112 
(photo: Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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sources — the one Michelangelesque and the other Raphaelesque - 
the true distinction seems to be in how these artists approached the 
practice of imitation. Floris entered into the meaningfulness of his 
source's relief-like style, and the ideology supporting it, rather than 
focusing exclusively on specific quotations. His supreme command 
over the relief not only demonstrated his consummate skills as a 
painter with broad appeal, but also his attentiveness to some of the 
most intricate theological arguments of his time — controversies he 
was called upon to explore in visual images while his learned col- 
leagues did so in text. 


Ut pictura poesis: Floris’s Tabula Cebetis 


Floris’s Tabula Cebetis, his most intellectually complex project, direct- 
ly addresses the role of images in systems of belief (fig. 7.8; cat. H.95). 
Engraved on two plates by Philips Galle, who had already shown 
sensitivity to Floris's designs in the Solomon cycle, this spectacular 
print dates to 1561, although the style suggests that the design may 
have been completed several years earlier in the early or mid-1550s. 
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FIGURE 7.8 Philips Galle after Frans Floris, Tabula Cebetis, 1561, engraving from 
two plates: left: 455 x 300 mm; right: 445 x 299 mm, London, British 
Museum, Department of Drawings and Prints, 1950,0520.442 


(photo: Trustees of the British Museum) 
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Perhaps more than any other image in Floris’s oeuvre, the Tabula 
Cebetis visualizes the intertwining of antique form and Christian 
content. Both Lombard and Floris played important roles in giving 
that fusion of classical form and Christian content currency in the 
North, and their friend Lampsonius celebrated their accomplish- 
ments in his writings. Indeed, the Tabula Cebetis was probably com- 
missioned by Lampsonius, who composed Latin texts to accompany 
the print and guide its interpretation (see Appendix A). 

The Tabula Cebetis, also titled Carta Vitae or map of life, derives 
from a text known as the panyx, an ekphrasis, or description of a 
visual image, which at the time was attributed to Cebes of Thebes, 
a disciple of Socrates and Philolaos. It purports to describe a paint- 
ing adorning a Temple of Saturn, but it is unknown whether such a 
painting ever existed.” Although pre-Christian in origin, the subject, 
an allegory on human virtue, was frequently interpreted as a rele- 
vant guide to Christian behavior even as its interpretation came to 
challenge Church teachings.!? Its overall meaning evokes a spiritual 
journey reminiscent of the broad and narrow ways Christ sets forth 
in Matthew 733-14: “Enter through the narrow gate. For wide is the 
gate and broad is the road that leads to destruction, and many enter 
through it. But small is the gate and narrow the road that leads to 
life, and only a few find it.” 

Staged as a multi-tiered garden within a set of concentric walls, 
Floris’s design represents the believer’s arduous journey from ig- 
norance to eventual salvation in the temple of the blessed, here 
shown as a structure reminiscent of Bramante’s Tempietto in Rome. 
The path to salvation is far from certain; at every turn on this ver- 
tiginously steep outcropping above the sea the traveler faces choices 
between virtue and vice. Finally Continence (Continentia) lifts him 
up to the last ring, which is inaccessible by any opening he might tra- 
verse without assistance. Each vignette along the route is cast as an 
interaction of figures embodying the good and evil forces encoun- 
tered on life’s journey. Together, the personifications constitute a dis- 
play of Floris’s mastery of anatomy, of varieta, and of convenevolezza, 
the decorous disposition of figures.19 

By taking on the challenge of this work, Floris entered directly 
into the word-image debate that had engaged poets and painters 
since antiquity and had become a topos in Renaissance practice and 
theory. He did so expressly in association with Lampsonius, who 
probably sponsored Floris’s design and publication with the auda- 
cious editor Maarten Peeters.2° Lampsonius composed a series of 
short inscriptions to be printed in letterpress and glued over the 
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blank cartouches on the surface of the print itself, as well as a lon- 
ger ode (also printed in letterpress) recording his own dialogue with 
Floris that gave rise to the image. That lengthier text, which conforms 
to an ancient tradition of providing a “guide” to the viewer?! was 
originally published to accompany the print itself and later reedited 
posthumously in Nicolas Grudius’s Poemata et effigies trium fratrum 
Belgarum of 1612.24 The longest commentary on a Netherlandish 
image at the time, it addresses the viewer as a reader and friend — 
"Lector amici" — inviting coordinated experiences of looking and 
reading to comprehend the meaning of this "imago" of human life. 
In the preamble to that verse, Lampsonius lauds Floris as the great- 
est among painters, specifically praising the artist's careful visualiza- 
tion of the Tabula Cebetis according to his interpretation. 


Floris, an honor for us among painters, and the glory of the age, 

If perhaps you ask what I should like you to paint, such as to 

Be able to please me and benefit the viewer: 

After the subjects contained in divine scripture, 

which justly ought to be given first place, 

I would not prefer anything to that tablet, which hung as a 
sacred object in the shrine of Saturn 

(If any trust ought to be placed in the pages of ancient Cebes) 

where the most perfect image of human life 

is laid out before our eyes. 


Lampsonius's praise establishes Floris's reputation as a painter of 
unsurpassed spiritual sensitivity and learning and perhaps surpris- 
ingly ranks the Tabula Cebetis second only to his representations of 
actual scripture. While this comparison might seem at odds with 
the apparently pre-Christian and ostensibly secular iconography of 
the Tabula? Lampsonius's comments telescope Floris's treatment 
of the subject into an ongoing debate about the role of images and 
the nature of a reformed Catholic faith that had become pressing 
concerns for both Lampsonius and Lombard through their exposure 
to Reginald Pole, and which still resonated for the patrons of Floris's 
religious prints.?* 

As we saw in Chapter Two, in his 1565 Vita of Lombard, Lampsonius 
mentioned only one work that Lombard made in Rome: the Tabula 
Cebetis he painted in monochrome for Cardinal Pole. Lampsonius 
never saw Lombard’s painting, but he discusses it based on the 
authority of Bartolomeo Stella and Alvise Priuli, two of Pole’s clos- 
est confidants. Even twenty years later, they recalled the work as 
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the finest they had ever seen by the hand of a non-Italian artist.?* 
Given Stella’s, Priuli’s, and Pole’s mutual admiration for the work of 
Michelangelo and their extensive writings on the subject of faith, 
it is possible to read their praise as directed both at the aesthetic 
qualities of Lombard’s work and at his skill in creating images that 
chimed with their specific theological concerns. 

Although we cannot ascertain the degree to which Floris’s design 
reflects the appearance of Lombard's lost painting, there is reason 
to believe that Floris deliberately evoked the memory of Lombard's 
work and the context from which it emerged in his treatment of 
this ancient subject. While quoting prints after Michelangelo's de- 
signs had become common practice for artists, the numerous cita- 
tions of Michelangelo's work in the Tabula Cebetis, including The 
Climber (fig. 1.5), a figure extracted from the dismembered Battle 
of Cascina cartoon;?? alert us to the deep historical resonances of 
the subject and prompt us to recall the theological and art-theo- 
retical debates of the 1530s that remained current, albeit with new 
urgency, in Floris's time. According to Francisco de Hollanda, in 
a conversation with Reginald Pole and the Roman noblewoman 
Vittoria Colonna, Michelangelo referenced the Tabula Cebetis to il- 
lustrate how images could express a concept more succinctly than 
the written word.?’ His observation — a seeming refutation of the 
historic equivalence of pictures and words exemplified by Horace's 
dictum ut pictura poesis — suggests a privileging of the visual that 
appears prima facie a logical precept for a visual artist. Yet to over- 
look the context of these dialogues is to strip them of their pro- 
foundly spiritual nature. Supposedly, after hearing sermons on Saint 
Paul preached by Fra Ambrogio Catarino Politi in San Silvestro al 
Quirinale, Michelangelo, Colonna, and Pole would retreat to discuss 
theology and art in the company of a group of thinkers who called 
themselves the Spirituali.^? The fact that they would discuss the 
Tabula Cebetis in particular underscores how they perceived the an- 
cient dialogue to be particularly apposite to their concerns, bringing 
a nuanced Christian exegetical interpretation to bear on an ancient 
image of human behavior that artists in Italy and the North (includ- 
ing Holbein) had only recently begun to visualize.”° 

When the Florentine merchant and diplomat Pietro Carnesecchi 
looked back on his discussions with Colonna in those years, which 
also took place in the company of the humanist poet Marcantonio 
Flaminio and Alvise Priuli - the same confidante of Pole's who spoke 
so highly of Lombard's Tabula Cebetis to Lampsonius — Carnesecchi 
described how Colonna focused on the highly controversial question 
of justification by faith, the doctrinal debate in which Pole's circle 
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came dangerously close to advocating one of the central tenets of 
Lutheranism and a teaching for which many of the Spirituali would 
later be accused of heresy.?? Recalling advice that Pole himself had 
offered her, Colonna said, “it was necessary to believe as if salvation 
depended only on faith, and to do good as if salvation depended on 
works.”?! 

This is, in essence, the message that the Tabula Cebetis contains 
for the Christian viewer. The architectonic structure maps the es- 
sential paradox of Christian uncertainty onto a world of minute vi- 
gnettes of good and evil. Rather than turn to any single institution 
for authority, the viewer must construct a physical and temporal 
journey through the image's progressive trials and temptations as a 
visual metaphor for his or her spiritual journey through life's tribula- 
tions.?? Holding up a mirror to the beholder's own experience, the 
Tabula Cebetis portrays individuals winding their way on a sacred 
journey through this exegetical allegory on faith and life. They travel 
toward True Knowledge as a physical place, while the viewer learns 
by observation and seeks enlightenment in his or her eye and ulti- 
mately in the mind and heart. 

Brief Latin inscriptions engraved on the copper plates provide a 
further gloss on the vignettes, particularly those that might not ap- 
pear readily comprehensible. 

Taken together, the small scenes of bad and good behavior — 
from ignorance and greed, at left, to sacred knowledge and charity 
farther up the right — instantiate the choices leading to damna- 
tion or to salvation, two termini that may be invisible to anyone 
in the midst of navigating the path yet are obvious to the omni- 
scient beholder of the image, who is able to see and therefore to 
judge for himself or herself. The Tabula Cebetis thus becomes "a 
lesson in how to view."*? It fulfills and clarifies the role of sacred 
art by transforming experience of the commonsense world into a 
mode of looking and enlightening the beholder to a True Reality of 
which he or she was previously ignorant - thereby leading him to 
salvation.?^ 

For Pole, Colonna, and Michelangelo, the seemingly anodyne 
choices presented on the path of the Tabula Cebetis visualized the 
mechanics of salvation outside the proscribed workings of any insti- 
tution — namely the Church - by placing them into the hands of the 
individual. The medium of print makes the message of the Tabula 
Cebetis the more tangible by literally placing the image and the 
choices it visualizes into the beholder's hand. As an image created in 
multiple, Floris's engraving expressly opens itself to differing inter- 
pretations. Those able to afford such an object and knowledgeable 
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enough to derive meaning from the tightly entwined text and image 
are invited to construct their own journey through the Tabula's lev- 
els of significance. Its black-and-white graphic language offers a 
modern and reproducible variant on the painted monochrome of 
Lombard's lost image and of its ancient prototype. This introduces 
a parallel between the language of the fine burin engraving and the 
vaunted antique monochrome long upheld as a privileged visual 
language for expressing elevated concepts without the unnecessary 
distraction or adornment of color.?? 

Whatever the significance of this subject for Lombard, Pole, and 
de Hollanda in Rome, the investment of considerable resources to 
produce this engraving some twenty years later in Antwerp sug- 
gests that its message still resonated powerfully even as the hopes 
of Christian reconciliation proved increasingly elusive.?9 This rais- 
es the question of Floris's partners' share in the project: while we 
know little of the publisher Maarten Peeters's convictions, printing 
presses were a hotbed of reformist activity in early modern Antwerp 
precisely for their ability to spread knowledge outside the control of 
censors. Many members of the industry embraced reform.?" Galle, 
ostensibly Catholic throughout his life, was still a keen observer of 
the rise of reform in the Low Countries and eventually wrote a trea- 
tise on the political and religious upheaval of his times.?? He main- 
tained close ties with the publishing house of Christopher Plantin 
and worked closely with Abraham Ortelius, two figures known to 
embrace the teachings of a religious group known as the Family of 
Love. As we will discuss in Chapter Nine, this group also came to 
hold great appeal for Floris. 

Although it may be difficult to discern the precise nature of 
Floris's personal investment in the subject, his singular ability to re- 
alize the Tabula according to Lampsonius's desires solidified his sta- 
tus as a learned artist and one particularly attuned to the theological 
implications of both iconography and style. Lampsonius's dialogue 
draws attention to this by skirting the issue of a singular interpre- 
tation, focusing instead on Floris's achievement. His art negotiated 
the heritage of antiquity and more recent visual traditions to aspire 
toward an elevated, Neoplatonic ideal resonant with the intellectual 
and spiritual concerns of a rarefied stratum of patrons. 


Imitatio Christi and the Northern Past 


Although Christ is obviously not depicted in the Tabula Cebetis — 
a fact that helps explain its subsequent appeal even to fairly 
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stringent aniconic Protestants?? — his presence is imputed through 
its meaning: a via virtutis in which personal imitation of Christ 
(imitatio Christi) leads to salvation.^? The Tabula Cebetis charts this 
course through a self-consciously antique idiom befitting the sub- 
ject and Floris's ambition to embrace the spirit of its antiquity. Yet 
the terms of the quest, defined by performance in the manner of a 
visualized paradigm, were also deeply engrained in Floris's northern 
European culture and in devotional practices of the North. Imitatio 
Christi, promulgated in a famous devotional treatise written be- 
tween 1418-27 and attributed to Thomas à Kempis, had become a 
dominant mode of spiritual devotion in the fifteenth century, partic- 
ularly in the Low Countries.^! Kempis's text gave rise to the Devotio 
Moderna, a reform movement that understood the concept of imita- 
tion to signify a more personal, interior form of religious practice. 
The ideals of the Devotio also appealed to sixteenth-century human- 
ists, who honed in on imitation as a sacred act that could undergird 
both the creation and reception of works of art. 

Floris's evolving response to the values associated with this move- 
ment may have been one factor precipitating a shift in his style. Both 
the relief-like style and the celebration of the Albertian istoria so 
dominant in Floris's early work hinged on an absorbed interaction 
among idealized actors, their bodies filling a self-contained space to 
be observed and studied. The goal was to educate the viewer, not to 
move him or her. It was an elitist style, one that served Lombard's 
lofty humanist ideals and the political rhetoric of the 1549 entry, 
but it was not, with some notable exceptions, organic to the Low 
Countries.^? Moreover, the formal properties of the relief set it at 
odds with shifting expectations for the function of devotional im- 
agery. John Shearman has described the relief-like style as "intran- 
sitive,’ meaning that the image is self-contained and self-sufficient 
and makes no accommodation to the presence of the spectator.?? 
In fact, the conventions of the style, prevalent in pre-Tridentine reli- 
gious painting in Italy and among Raphael' followers in particular, 
explicitly prevent viewers from coming too close to the sacred fig- 
ures, thereby distancing them from the holy subject.^^ 

Floris did not abandon the relief-like style altogether, yet he 
began to employ it selectively as he explored new pictorial strategies 
to invest the viewer more fully in his work, often by engaging with 
venerable visual conventions that had arisen in the North. We see 
this most clearly in a half-length devotional image of Christ Carrying 
the Cross, with Mary and Simon of Cyrene (fig. 7.9; cat. P.59), which 
dates to about 1555. The painting, for which a spectacular head study 
of Christ exists in Schwerin (fig. 7.10; cat. P.58), coheres through a 
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FIGURE 7.9 

Frans Floris, Christ Carrying the 
Cross, with Mary and Simon of Cyrene, 
C. 1555, oil on panel, 114 x 81 cm, 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Gemäldegalerie, inv. F.7 


(photo: KHM-Museumsverband) 





concentrated treatment of interiority and an almost abstract depic- 
tion of suffering and empathy. The torsos of the three holy figures 
fill the pictorial field and extend beyond its boundaries. Processing 
from left to right with slow, measured movements, they produce a 
circular formation of shared pain and suffering revolving around 
Christ. Eyes downcast, they do not gaze at one another, but the grief 
of Mary and Joseph is palpable to viewers. Their inward anguish 
is presented with great immediacy, because Floris has eliminated 
all intervening space between the viewer and the painted figures. 
In both the finished painting and study for the head, Christ’s mas- 
sive and exquisitely painted crown of thorns forms a focal point, as 
though calling on the viewer to empathize with and help alleviate 
Christ’s suffering. 

Sixten Ringbom has described this type of “dramatic close- 
up” half-length image as a characteristically northern solution to 
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FIGURE 7.10 

Frans Floris, Head of Christ, 1553-54, 

oil on panel, 48 x 34 cm, Schwerin, 
Staatliches Museum, inv. 1098 


(photo: Staatliches Museum) 





the representation of the Passion.^? Whereas icons of the suffer- 
ing Christ once existed in isolation, Netherlandish painters began 
to combine these into multi-hgure images to admit narrative and 
an added psychological dimension calculated to work upon the 
viewer's subjectivity and inspire inner vision.^9 Earlier artists such 
as the so-called Master of the Karlsruhe Passion had established an 
iconography for Christ Mocked on the Way to Calvary in his panel 
dated to about 1440 (fig. 7.11).4” This was taken up by Hieronymus 
Bosch in a painting of about 1500, which is known from a later work- 
shop copy of the lost original (fig. 7.12).^* In Bosch's image, Christ, 
Veronica, and Saint Simon appear oddly serene and detached from 
the hideous tormentors who surround them. Their responses are 
focused, internalized, and abstracted, and presented before the 
viewer as models of engagement. For Ringbom, the self-sufficiency 
of such a painting is a means of making the suffering of Christ more 





FIGURE 7.11 


Master of the Karlsruhe 
Passion, Christ Mocked on 
the Way to Calvary, c. 1440, 
oil on panel, 68 x 46 cm, 
Cologne, Wallraf-Richartz 
Museum, inv. 585 

(photo © Rheinisches 
Bildarchiv, Sabrina Walz) 
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FIGURE 7.12 Follower of Hieronymus Bosch, Christ Mocked 


on the Way to Calvary, c. 1515, oil on panel, 
74 x 81cm; Ghent, Museum of Fine Arts 
(photo © KIK-RIPA, Brussels / Marleen 
Sterckx) 


“intensely appealing” for viewers by establishing a visceral interac- 
tion between beholder and image.*9 

Floris’s powerful evocation of this early Netherlandish iconog- 
raphy runs counter to prevailing narratives of his oeuvre, which 
identify his interest in Italian models as somehow opposed to his 
engagement with northern art. Yet Floris, like Lombard, was intense- 
ly sensitive to the artistic and spiritual purchase of the works of his 
northern artistic antecedents. Scholars tend to focus on the popu- 
larity of Bosch’s fantastical demons at mid-century, when Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder produced designs brimming with Boschian cre- 
ations and proverbial imagery, and imitated or at times copied his 
esteemed forebear in drawings destined for popular prints, many of 
which bore Bosch's name.?? Lampsonius inscribed this association 
in the annals of Netherlandish art history when he termed Bruegel a 
second Bosch in the inscriptions accompanying the cycle of portraits 
of Netherlandish artists he co-produced with Hieronymus Cock.?! 

However, this image of Bosch as a master of chimeric monsters has 
obscured another aspect of his reputation at mid-century, when he 
was also valued for his intense sensitivity to the suffering of Christ in 
which monstrosity simultaneously prompts and visualizes the behold- 
er's inner horror.?? As Floris recognized, Bosch's fantasia, and even his 
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hellish creatures, widely popularized in prints that were often only 
tangentially related to his original designs, were integral to the spiri- 
tual profundity of his work as it was then understood. Bruegel and six- 
teenth-century publishers might detach Bosch’s monsters from their 
original contexts as though they were autonomous creations, yet for 
Floris - who would himself later be likened to Bosch?? — they served 
a precise spiritual function. While alluring for their seeming other- 
worldliness, Bosch's hybrid creatures were also visible manifestations 
of the depravities of this world. Monstrosity, for Bosch as for Floris, 
could appear intensely alluring even as it also projected an outward 
manifestation of inner corruption or waywardness. The ultimate droll- 
erie or nonsense, as Bosch's fantastical creations were termed, was not 
the entertainment value of individual creatures. Rather, it was the way 
their "scopic allure" made visible an all-too-human failure of vision: 
the failure to perceive divinity in the world.5* 

Lambert Lombard had already addressed this paradox in one of 
his most self-conscious exercises in emulating a northern forebear. 
In a masterful drawing dated 1556, he “revived” a Bosch composition 
of Christ Carrying the Cross (fig. 7.13), possibly based on a lost Bosch 
painting or a pastiche of Bosch's works, creating a horizontal compo- 
sition which later served as the basis for an engraving published by 
Cock.°° In contrast to Bruegel, who focused on Bosch's combinatory 


fantasia as an end in itself and to advance his own fame, Lombard 
went so far as to eliminate some of Bosch’s most exaggerated gro- 
tesque tormentors and replaced them with his own classicizing fig- 
ures. In this way he distinguished between seeing Christ in the world 
and failing to do so. He thereby honed the beholder’s attention more 
acutely on Bosch’s treatment of Christ’s suffering and divine acqui- 
escence in the face of indignity.°° 


FIGURE 7.13 





pen and brown ink, 268 x 424 mm, 


Collection, inv. 3949 
(photo: Fondation Custodia, 
Collection Frits Lugt, Paris) 
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Lambert Lombard after Hieronymus 
Bosch, Christ Carrying the Cross, 1556, 


Paris, Fondation Custodia, Frits Lugt 
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Following Lombard’s lead, Floris also eschewed the most exces- 
sive and grotesque features of Bosch’s work. While retaining the 
black backdrop of Bosch’s picture, Floris stripped this devotional 
paragon of its horrific faces in his Christ Carrying the Cross to focus 
exclusively on the affective image of internalized, embodied suffer- 
ing. Moreover, in a departure from earlier Netherlandish examples 
of this iconography showing Christ drenched in a vast quantity of 
blood from the crowning of thorns, Floris depicted the savior with- 
out any visible blood or tears. This exceptional omission forces the 
viewer to contemplate both what is shown in the image and what has 
notably been omitted: the blood which should be streaming down 
his head yet has not been depicted lest it, and the grace it embodies, 
should appear to be either quantified or quantifiable.5? The image of 
a bloodless Christ relates back to the concerns of the Spirituali and 
more generally of humanist reformers including Erasmus. They re- 
coiled from late medieval devotional practices and images in which 
Christ's blood, the fluid of salvation, appeared somehow calculable, 
rather than inestimable like the divine mercy it represented.*5 

Like Lombard, Floris also parted way with Bosch's tentative treat- 
ment of human form. The substantial bodies in Floris's painting 
defy earlier Netherlandish and specifically Boschian precedents, 
summoning the artist's interest in an idealized, Italianate treat- 
ment of the figure and calling to mind such images as Titian's 
Christ Carrying the Cross (Madrid, Prado), in which Simon simi- 
larly steps in to help support the weight of the cross.°? This mixing 
of sources and traditions again alerts us to resist reductive com- 
parisons between Floris's art and any single model, even when the 
debt to a celebrated prototype seems patent and calculated. This is 
as true for Floris's most overtly "northern" images as it is for ones 
that openly announce their debt to Italy. Another dramatic image, 
Christ Carrying the Cross (fig. 7.14; cat. P183), was probably painted 
in about 1560. Its origins and precise function are unknown, al- 
though it appears to be a stand-alone devotional image, possibly 
for a chapel or domestic setting. Here we encounter the same head 
of Christ used in Way to Calvary, fused instead to a nude muscular 
torso. Floris modeled Christ's body, his embrace of the massive cross, 
and his contrapposto pose on Michelangelo's Risen Christ (1514—21) 
in Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, a controversial yet popular statue en- 
meshed in a Roman cult of devotion patronized by Cardinal Pole 
among others.9? Floris may have seen that work in Rome and was 
likely aware of its importance to Pole and to Lombard, who, as we 
shall see, himself explored the conceit of Christ's nudity in one of 
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his most theologically challenging drawings. Yet when Floris cited 
Michelangelo’s Risen Christ, he self-consciously turned away from 
the triumphalism of Michelangelo’s marble and its most conten- 
tious feature — its full nudity — to create a meditative image not of 
the invincible human body in stone, but rather of the fragility of 
flesh in paint. 

Visible brushstrokes work up the muscularity of the figure’s torso 
and give form to the powerful chiaroscuro of his downcast face and 
high forehead, while also creating an unusual roughness that dis- 
rupts the serenity of the statuesque allusion. Christ strides forth 
from a dark, unspecified location into the radiant light of the view- 
er’s space as the blood pooling on his forehead catches the eye and 


FIGURE 7.14 





Frans Floris, Christ Carrying the Cross, 
c. 1560, oil on panel, 74.5 x 47 cm, 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Gemäldegalerie, inv. 9881 


(KHM-Museumsverband) 
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draws it up from one set of wounds to another. While the cross of 
Christ with the Cross juts out beyond the pictorial field and calls at- 
tention to its limits and to its materiality, Christ's downcast eyes fore- 
close the possibility of visual engagement and engender an intense 
interiority. Obscured in the shadow cast by the cross, the wound on 
Christ’s side only becomes visible with effort. The eye scrutinizes the 
painted surface to find the deep laceration in the flesh and, in doing 
so, the viewer engages with the image by tracing with his or her eyes 
what Saint Thomas felt with his finger in his famous moment of 
doubt.9! By replacing the solidity of Michelangelo’s full nude with 
a more fragile torso and transforming the triumphant, heroic head 
into a decidedly more pained countenance, Floris underscores the 
contingency of vision itself. In this image blood returns, gathering 
around the spikes of the crown of thorns and just beginning its slow 
trickle down the forehead. The thick, almost impasto-like applica- 
tion of the blood is self-conscious. It sets up a parallel between the 
materiality of paint and the material nature of Christ’s suffering. Its 
controversial quantifiability is suggested yet dissembled in the oil 
medium, which allows the blood almost to defy gravity and its own 
material properties in a wild, symbolic dash of red. 

The repeat performance of this Head of Christ among Floris’s de- 
votional images fosters a sense of unity in his oeuvre and probably 
reflects his use of a living model. At the same time, the movement 
of this spectacular head across historically distinct pictorial tradi- 
tions and devotional modes also highlights the syntactic and spiri- 
tual complexity of Floris’s emulative model, as well as the versatility 
of his handling of the oil medium. Whether integrated in the center 
of a multi-figure work indebted to Bosch or a half-length portrait of 
the standing Christ oriented toward Michelangelo, the same head 
conveys an emotional force that activates multiple visual tradi- 
tions yet defies reduction to any one. Color, material, and form are 
brought into a complex interplay that offers a fitting and spiritually 
resonant metaphor for Floris’s singular yet heterogeneous approach 
to painting. 

The tension between Michelangelesque form and Netherlandish 
medium emerges again in a spectacular print of The Resurrection 
(fig. 7.15; cat. H.45), etched and engraved in a mixed technique by the 
van Doetecom brothers (printmakers from Liége) and published by 
Hieronymus Cock on two large plates in 1557. Like the slightly later 
Tabula Cebetis engraving, this spectacular print creates monumen- 
tality through its treatment of the printing surface even as its size 
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tests the limits of what was possible with the intaglio press. The de- 
sign and concetto derive in the first instance from a drawing made by 
Michelangelo for an unexecuted painting known from preparatory 
studies and copies, including one long attributed to Marcello Venusti 
(1510-79) and now in the Fogg Art Museum (fig. 7.16).©* Capturing an 
indeterminate moment between Christ’s bodily resurrection and his 
transformation into divine spiritual form, Michelangelo’s design and 
Floris’s animated interpretation of it both return to the aesthetic of 
the Spirituali. Powerful chiaroscuros of the print accentuate the di- 
vision between light and dark and the massive, now-vacant tomb at 
left. A soldier awakens and, dazzled by the sight before him, twists 
in an improbable pose. At right the three Marys approach from the 
distant city of Jerusalem, which is bathed in an early morning glow. 
Christ emits a dazzling light, which illuminates both the print and 
the miracle as he leaves behind the material world, passing from the 
darkness of the tomb to eternal light and gaining eternal visibility in 
print through the process. 

Yet if Floris hewed closely to Michelangelo’s basic composition- 
al structure, he parted ways from Michelangelo in his depiction of 
Christ’s body. Where Michelangelo’s Christ appears to float effort- 
lessly upward (at least in Venusti’s interpretation of the design), 
moved by his own inner force animating his body and transporting 
it to its bodiless future, Floris’s Christ is more conventional and ar- 
guably less controversial. The figure’s pose derives from Raphael’s 
Transfiguration or a print of it by Agostino Veneziano.® Christ bears 
the traditional standard of the Resurrection and is borne aloft by an- 
gels, two features Michelangelo notably omitted from his represen- 
tation of the weightless, resurrected Christ drifting upward unaided. 
Floris may have “reverted” to a more familiar treatment of Christ, but 
in doing so he also heightened the originality of his creation, juxta- 
posing Michelangelo’s heroic nudes with a less corporeally dominant 
figure of Christ who has already discarded something of his physical- 
ity. His flesh may need to be moved by angels, yet his spirit radiates 
outward, illuminating the space of the print. Van Mander reports that 
when Floris died there was a massive Resurrection in his workshop, 
but it is unclear if or how this earlier print relates to that painting.5* 
In fact, the van Doetecoms’ dynamic treatment of chiaroscuro, made 
possible by their experimental mixing of etching and engraving, sug- 
gests that the design was intended for this medium as a display of 
technical triumph. Although it occupies only two sheets of paper, 
this print assumes the visual force of a massive painted altarpiece. 
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FIGURE 7.15 

Johannes or Lucas van Doetecom 
after Frans Floris, The Resurrection, 
1557, etching and engraving from two 
plates: upper half: 330 x 445 mm, 
lower half: 315 x 443 mm, Chicago, Art 
Institute of Chicago, inv. 1965.798 
(photo: Art Institute of Chicago) 
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Granvelle and the Conflicts of Patronage 


FIGURE 7.16 

Marcello Venusti after There is no definitive evidence that Granvelle sponsored the 
Michelangelo, The Resurrection, although his early support of the van Doetecom broth- 
Resurrection, c. 1550, oil ers and their exceptional printmaking techniques does leave open 
on panel, 61.7 x 40.5 cm, the possibility.9? Yet, there can be no question about Granvelle's 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard role in supporting some of the most important printmaking proj- 
Art Museums/Fogg Museum, ects of the day, particularly those after the designs by Floris, one of 
Bequest of Grenville L. his favored artists.99 Granvelle, seen here in an arresting portrait by 
Winthrop, 1943.125 Anthonis Mor van Dashorst (1517—76; fig. 7.17),9" was one of Floris's 


(photo: Imaging Department most important patrons. Building on the example set by his father, 
O President and Fellows of the Habsburg secretary Nicolas Perrenot de Granvelle, Antoine 
Harvard College) came to view artistic patronage as an integral part of his family's 
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FIGURE 7.17 

Anthonis Mor van Dashorst, Antoine Perrenot de 
Granvelle, 1549, oil on panel, 107 x 82 cm, Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Gemäldegalerie, inv. 1035 
(KHM-Museumsverband) 





dramatic ascent from the lower nobility of the Franche-Comté to 
the epicenter of European power as secretaries to the Habsburg rul- 
ers, and in the case of Antoine, eventually to a position as a powerful 
cardinal. His almost unparalleled patronage of Italian and northern 
artists and of vast humanist enterprises, particularly in printmaking, 
have all received attention in recent years.°® While Granvelle col- 
lected a variety of works by Floris, including several painted head 
studies, a likeness of his dwarf Estanilao (cat. P.63bis), and possibly 
a portrait of his brother Thomas,® he appears to have turned to the 
artist for religious paintings in particular. He commissioned both 
imposing history paintings as well as other devotional pictures that 
are among the most innovative of the artist's early religious work. 

It seems likely The Sacrifice of Noah, (fig. 7.18; cat. H.13), engraved 
from two plates by Balthasar Bos and fitted with an inscription by 
the Antwerp humanist Cornelis Grapheus, represents a pendant to 
The Raising of the Brazen Serpent and was possibly also based on a 
Floris painting in Granvelle's home in Brussels. That Renaissance 
palace stood in the Rue des Sols in close proximity to the royal 
Coudenberg palace, and boasted one of the most important collec- 
tions of art, antiquities, and natural specimens in the Low Countries. 
It also contained an important library maintained by the philolo- 
gist Stephanus Pighius, formerly secretary to the cardinals Cervini 
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FIGURE 7.18 Balthasar Bos after Frans Floris, The Sacrifice of Noah, 1555, engraving from two plates: 


left: 602 x 431 mm, right: 601 x 453 mm, Brussels, Bibliothèque royale de Belgique, Cabinet des 


Estampes, inv. S V 89193 


(photo: Bibliothèque royale de Belgique) 
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FIGURE 7.19 

Detail of figure 1.3, 
Michelangelo, Saint 
Bartholomew, from The Last 


Judgment 





and Pio da Carpi in Rome and by the antiquarians Antoine and 
Maximilien Morillon, among others.’° From at least 1551, the palace 
also included a "galerie" for the display of art — an ideal setting for 
Floris's large paintings — as well as a "cabinet" to house smaller works 
of art and exotica. Eventually the structure itself boasted Roman 
Renaissance-style façades possibly based on Michelangelo's recently 
completed facade of the Palazzo Farnese.” 

In both The Raising of the Brazen Serpent and The Sacrifice of 
Noah — narratives that turn on themes of submission to divine law 
and retribution for transgressions against authority — we see Floris 
inventing in an explicitly Michelangelesque mode, using the con- 
ventions of relief to create grand istorie of Biblical subjects. Massive 
bodies are arrayed in frieze-like arrangements to impress, if not 
intimidate, viewers with their didactic narratives. If the fusion 
of antique form and Christian content had become a convention 
of Renaissance art, one especially vividly evoked in the relief-like 
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style, the specificity of the allusions to classical art in these works 
is still exceptional. In The Raising of the Brazen Serpent in particu- 
lar, Floris quotes both Michelangelo’s works and his antique sources, 
including Laocoón, the archetypal image of divine punishment that 
Michelangelo had helped to identify when it was unearthed near 
the Domus Aurea in 1506.7 Most strikingly, in the upper left cor- 
ner of the print depicting the actual brazen serpent, Floris quoted 
Michelangelo's treatment of the subject in one of the pendentives of 
the Sistine ceiling. In this way he established a direct link to Rome 
and the Vatican, citing an image that would have been familiar and 
significant to the rarified circle of clerics who knew the ceiling per- 
sonally and to a larger public who had become familiar with frag- 
ments of Michelangelo’s painted work through prints.?? The Sacrifice 
of Noah even includes a detail of a desiccated figure with its skin 
draped over an oar. It appears to harken back to the flayed skin of 
Saint Bartholomew (fig. 7.19) in the Sistine Last Judgment, which 
has long been taken to be a self-portrait of Michelangelo. This de- 
tail, while subtler than the allusion to Michelangelo's Raising of 
the Brazen Serpent, nonetheless recalls the memory of Rome and 
Michelangelo's personal role in reshaping its most sacred spaces. 


A Crucifixion for Granvelle 


The Raising of the Brazen Serpent and The Sacrifice of Noah repre- 
sent but one type of religious image Floris forged in these years, 
destined for viewing by an elite audience in the space of Granvelle's 
home and for dissemination to a broader audience through prints.” 
Although created at roughly the same time (around 1554), Floris's 
Crucifixion (fig. 7.20; cat. P.95) offers a very different relationship 
with the viewer and reveals another side of Granvelle's interests 
as patron of religious art. Relatively modest in size and dominat- 
ed by an oppressive black sky relieved by a small patch of ethere- 
al light, this Crucifixion explicitly rejects the stylistic mode of the 
relief and its triumphalist connotations. Breaking with the con- 
ventions of the frieze, the image accommodates and involves its 
beholder, seeking to provoke an encounter between the viewer 
and the highly charged depiction of the living, crucified Christ and 
the Virgin collapsed in sorrow in the immediate foreground. This 
iconography relates to some of the most rarified debates on the 
mechanics of salvation that arose in Michelangelo's circle some 
twenty years earlier and had powerful adherents in the North. 
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Floris’s Crucifixion achieves its energy by juxtaposing its direct ci- 
tation of Michelangelo’s heroic, living Christ as well as his Haman 
from the Sistine ceiling (the source for the contorted thief at the 
right)” with visual conventions that developed in northern Europe, 
many in the context of the Reformation. These conventions assert 
a direct, personal relationship between the individual and the sa- 
cred subject.” The frisson resulting from this mixture of sources 
and styles enhances the emotional intensity of the work. It transmits 
the monumentality of Michelangelo's form to the scale of an easel 
painting — one considerably smaller than a wall fresco or a painted 
altarpiece — suggesting that this object was probably intended for 
private use. 

As a bishop, a cardinal, and finally a secretary to Charles V 
and later Philip 11, Granvelle was actively involved in suppressing 
Protestantism and imposing Catholic orthodoxy.” Yet, his artis- 
tic commissions hardly project the monolithic image of Catholic 
orthodoxy he enforced in his public life, and he sponsored some 
of the boldest projects by contemporary artists, especially Floris. 
The Crucifixion for Granvelle bears a direct connection, through 
Lombard, to Michelangelo's most daring theological experiments. It 
overwhelms the beholder with an image of intense emotion appro- 
priate to the darkest moment of the Gospel. Painted the same years 
as Fall of the Rebel Angels, its more personal scale invites an imme- 
diate encounter with the sacred subject and an experience of close 
examination not possible before the massive altarpiece. Both works 
bear Floris's signature as inventor and maker. Carl Van de Velde has 
convincingly dated the Crucifixion to c. 1554, suggesting that the two 
paintings are contemporaneous. But in contrast to the highly public 
Fall of the Rebel Angels and the reproductive prints that circulated, 
the Crucifixion was an extremely private image. It was intended only 
for the eyes of Granvelle and of a tightly controlled, select circle of 
his associates. 

On 30 December 1564, some ten years after the work was made, 
Granvelle's secretary Maximilien Morillon (himself the humanist 
scion of a distinguished Burgundian family) wrote to his employer 
for permission to engage a local painter called Christian de Perre 
(van den Perre) to copy this painting by Floris, referring to it simply 
as the Crucifixion “which I greatly admire." By the time Granvelle 
received Morillon's letter, his position had changed considerably. 
When Philip 11 left the Low Countries in the charge of his half-sis- 
ter Margaret of Parma in 1559, he appointed as her advising mag- 
istrates William of Orange, Stadholder of Holland, and Lamoral, 
Count of Egmont and Stadholder of Flanders and Artois. They sat 
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FIGURE 7.20 
Frans Floris, Crucifixion, 
C. 1554, oil on panel, 130 x 105 
cm, Wiesbaden, Städtisches 
Museum, Gemäldegalerie 
(photo: Stádtisches 


Museum) 
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at the Council of State in Brussels alongside Granvelle and Viglius 
van Aytta (1507-77) as ministers of the Habsburg bureaucracy.” 
However, hostilities between Granvelle and the secular magistrates 
rapidly worsened. A plan to impose new bishops under Granvelle 
(and thereby stanch growing expressions of Protestantism) pro- 
voked intense resentments.®° In December 1564, Philip was forced 
to dismiss Granvelle, who went into exile. In his hasty departure 
Granvelle left behind many works of art, most famously paintings by 
Bruegel that he would later charge the same De Perre mentioned by 
Morillon to recover — unsuccessfully, as it happens.®! Not left behind, 
however, was Floris’s Crucifixion, which Granvelle had apparently 
taken with him and which he guarded closely. Morillon’s letter sug- 
gests that Granvelle may have even agreed with Floris that he would 
not permit the work to be copied, although in a lost reply Granvelle 
must have granted Morillon’s request for a copy to be produced. 
Morillon wrote again on 6 February 1565 to thank the Cardinal and 
to reassure him that “the painting will not leave the premises and I 
will be present where it [the copy] is made in order to ensure that no 
[other] copy is made.”82 

The particular appeal of the Crucifixion to Granvelle and his sub- 
sequent desire to limit its circulation relates directly to its exception- 
al style and iconography. Italian and northern, ancient and modern 
sources commingle in this work to create a singular viewing experi- 
ence that is at once disorienting and engaging. The convergence of 
disparate models and temporalities alerts the beholder to the nov- 
elty of Floris’s image, which places the human body at the center 
of Christian experience and enters directly into some of the most 
pressing theological debates of the mid-sixteenth century. Christ is 
depicted on the cross not dead, as he usually appeared, but rather 
alive, as Michelangelo had represented him in a famous drawing for 
Vittoria Colonna produced around the time of their dialogues with 
de Hollanda.5? 

In the West, Christ had at first been represented alive on the cross. 
Beginning in the tenth century, however, he began to appear as a 
lifeless figure with his eyes closed, and this convention continued 
into the sixteenth century.5* Around 1538, Michelangelo broke with 
this tradition when he drew a Crucifix (fig. 7.21) for Colonna show- 
ing Christ alive.55 As his biographer Ascanio Condivi wrote in 1553, 
"for love of her [Colonna], he also made a drawing of Christ on the 
Cross, not in the semblance of death, as is normally found, but alive 
with his face upturned to the father, and he seems to be saying 'Eli, 
Eli."56 Colonna wrote to Michelangelo to thank him for the image, 
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FIGURE 7.21 
Michelangelo, Crucifix, c. 1538, black chalk, 


368 x 268 mm, London: British Museum, 


Department of Drawings and Prints, 


1895,0915.504 
(photo: Trustees of the British Museum) 


FIGURE 7.22 

Lambert Lombard, Christ on the Cross, c. 1538, 
pen and brown ink, 380 x 233 mm, Berlin: 
Kupferstichkabinett 

(photo: Preussischer Kulturbesitz) 





which “has certainly crucified itself in my memory more than any 
picture I have ever seen.” She studied it with a lamp, a magnifying 
glass, and a mirror to fully parse its forms and ultimately to de- 
tach the image from its earthly matter in an act reminiscent of the 
Crucifixion itself.57 

While it is likely that Granvelle requested this subject from Floris, 
it stands to reason that the artist's knowledge of the exceptional 
iconography came from Lombard. Lombard's direct knowledge of 
Michelangelo's drawing for Vittoria Colonna is attested to by his own 
extraordinary Christ on the Cross (fig. 7.22), a drawing of the living 
Christ that was unique in Netherlandish art at the time.55 Lombard 
probably came to know of Michelangelo’s Crucifix for Colonna 
through Pole, although it is also likely that he was familiar with 
one of the many replicas and variants that circulated in a variety 
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of media, including prints and drawings but also carved gems.89 
Rather than copy Michelangelo’s design exactly, Lombard offered 
up a singular response to the ideal of godly humanity it embodies. 
With pen and ink (instead of black chalk) he drew the living Christ 
frontally, his arms splayed on a Y-shaped cross — an archaic form that 
Michelangelo’s biographer Condivi mentions in relation to another 
drawing for Colonna, a Pieta now in the Isabella Steward Gardner 
Museum, Boston.?? Christ's perizoma flutters open in the wind to re- 
veal the manhood Michelangelo had covered with a transparent, veil- 
like fabric. While the iconographic and technical differences between 
these drawings are pronounced, the two sheets — finished drawings 
intended for exchange — divulge a common origin in the discourse 
that arose around Michelangelo's drawings for Colonna. Their goal 
is to elicit a direct, private experience of divinity, while relying on 
an economy of line to convey the infiniteness of divine mercy.” 

Godelieve Denhaene has rightly argued that Lombard's Christ on 
the Cross may have been made for his patron Reginald Pole.9? Pole 
not only facilitated Colonna's dialogues with Michelangelo but also 
eagerly sought out Michelangelo's drawings and in fact owned a 
copy of a Pieta by the artist, possibly a version of the drawing with 
the Y-shaped cross of the type Lombard integrated into his Christ on 
the Cross.Michelangelo's interest in Christ's humanity as manifested 
through his nudity — so powerfully if controversially depicted in the 
famed statue at Santa Maria Sopra Minerva discussed above - snaps 
into focus in Lombard's drawing, where the artifice of perspective 
disappears to engender a frontal encounter with the body of Christ 
in its human perfection, unblemished by wounds or blood. 

Clearly, the paradoxical image of the living Christ crucified also 
had a special resonance for Granvelle, who may have been the first 
ultramontane patron to sponsor a painting of this anachronistic 
type. Granvelle identified closely with the Crucifixion, a subject 
that appeared on the reverse of many of the medals featuring his 
likeness and attributes. Often such medals also include his motto 
DVRATE (“It endures”) or allusions to the conversion of Constantine, 
a fitting motif for a man whose ascent in the religious hierarchy 
depended upon imperial patronage.?? Floris, following the exam- 
ple of Lombard before him, drew upon the emotional intensity of 
Michelangelo’s drawings for Colonna in order to instill his own de- 
votional images with a deep religiosity closely tied to the concerns 
of the Spirituali and of his own Netherlandish patrons, many of 
whom shared an interest in the reform of Catholic art. Christ is not 
only shown as living but also as perfect: his side has not yet been 
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pierced and his hands and feet, despite being nailed to the cross, do 
not bleed. Given Floris’s sensitivity to current debates about Christ’s 
blood and attempts to quantify salvation this omission is striking. It 
emphasizes the connection to Michelangelo’s drawing and the de- 
bates surrounding it. 

Granvelle’s enthusiasm for Michelangelo’s art was well estab- 
lished by the time he commissioned this work. He had long sought 
out images of Michelangelo’s painted work, particularly his Sistine 
frescoes, in order to disseminate them, probably in print. Surviving 
letters reveal that he hoped that the Mantuan printmaker Giovanni 
Battista Scultori might provide him with drawings of the Sistine 
frescoes as early as the 1540s.?^ Twenty years later, he still hoped to 
acquire Marcello Venusti's copy of the Last Judgment for his own col- 
lection,?° and in 1561 he personally sought to engage Michelangelo 
to design a tomb for Charles V.?9 Floris’s Raising of the Brazen Serpent 
and The Sacrifice of Noah must have appealed to Granvelle at least in 
part because they so explicitly demonstrated the artist's knowledge 
of Michelangelo's work, as well as his ability to translate the heroic 
idiom of the Sistine ceiling into his own distinctive visual language 
and in the glistening medium of oil paint. 

However, for all its debt to an iconography closely associated 
with Michelangelo and his circle, Floris's Crucifixion defies straight- 
forward comparison to the Italian's work. In fact, at least part of its 
appeal may derive from the way Floris juxtaposed Michelangelo's 
iconography and monumental treatment of the body with a range of 
other sources, many of them northern in origin, to create a singular 
fabric of these divergent referents in oil. The resulting hybrid calls 
to mind many of Granvelle's other commissions from Netherlandish 
artists and in particular his longstanding patronage of Antonis Mor, 
whose portraits similarly balance Italian conventions of represen- 
tation with historically Netherlandish facture.?" Yet, the Crucifixion 
surpasses this model: setting Michelangelo's iconography in juxta- 
position with other traditions, especially prints from north of the 
Alps, Floris addresses Michelangelo's own interest in northern prints 
of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, extracting and 
activating trans-Alpine associations latent in Michelangelo's work 
by reimporting them to the North. Scholars have long contended 
that Michelangelo turned to the graphic work of Master Es, Martin 
Schongauer, and Dürer to affect a new spiritual intensity in his art. 
According to de Hollanda, he admired the "severe simplicity" of 
these works, valuing their apparent sincerity and lack of artifice. For 
Michelangelo, Pole, and Colonna, these traits imbued artwork from 
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FIGURE 7.23 


Lucas Cranach, Crucifixion, 
1509, woodcut, 246 x 

169 mm, London, British 
Museum, Department 

of Drawings and Prints, 
1920,1009.11 

(photo: Trustees of the 


British Museum) 
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the North with an aura of authentic religiosity resonant with their 
pressing concerns about the nature of images in a reformed faith.?5 

In Floris’s picture, the steeply sloping foreground is dominated by 
the usual depiction of the three crosses pressed close to the picture 
plane in a diagonal arrangement, possibly inspired by a print by Lucas 
Cranach (fig. 7.23).?? Daniela Bohde has recently related this compo- 
sitional innovation of three angled crosses, found almost exclusively 
in German art from 1503 on, to contemporary devotional practice of 
evoking "interior images,” spiritual pictures to be visualized in the be- 
holder's mind and imprinted in his or her heart.!°° Floris’s image fur- 
ther develops that model by truncating the cross at left, which traces 
the left side of the picture at its base, calling attention to the figures 
gathered at the bottom closest to the picture plane. John and Mary 
Magdalene look toward Christ, while, in a conflation of Gospel ac- 
counts, two other Marys focus their gazes downward at the Virgin. 
She dominates the foreground and appears ready to tumble out into 
the viewer's space but her eyes remain closed to all that happens 
around her. Positioned before Mary's massive body, the viewer looks 
up toward Christ, whose eyes are not, as we might expect, shut like 
those of his mother but rather looking upward toward heaven as he 
opens his mouth in his moment of greatest doubt.!?! 

Whereas Pole's more open if at times conflicted stance toward the 
reforms rocking the Church is evidenced by his writings and those of 
his close circle,'?? Granvelle’s beliefs are harder to discern. He gener- 
ally avoided any act that might compromise his powerful position 
at court or in the Church.? Indeed, Granvelle's biographers con- 
tinue to debate the extent of his interest in reform, from his early 
defense of Erasmus,?^ through his later sympathies for certain re- 
ligious dissidents on the eve of and following the Dutch Revolt (a 
subject explored in Chapter Nine).!°° Maurice Piquard, who studied 
Granvelle's contact with artists in the 1550s and 1560s, interpreted 
the prelate's patronage as a sort of mask, projecting an image of 
Catholic orthodoxy that disguised his reformist sympathies.!0° 
Whether or not this was the case, Floris’s Crucifixion bears out the 
difficulties of attempting to adduce Granvelle’s personal allegiances 
from a complex and nuanced iconography, even as it testifies to how 
far Floris diverged from norms of Catholic representation to create 
images that engaged with his patron’s concerns. 

When Floris painted his Crucifixion for Granvelle, the teachings of 
the Spirituali group had come under attack.!?7 For their critics, the 
group's most popular text, the Beneficio di Cristo or Benefit of Christ's 
Death (1542), became proof that this reformist movement condoned 
heresy by advocating justification by faith alone. The Vatican added 
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the tract to its list of banned books in 1549 but its influence remained 
profound even as its ideas were officially suppressed. Cardinal Pole, 
long concerned with Christian unity, participated in early sessions 
of the Council of Trent, but whether due to ill health or, as Dermot 
Fenlon has suggested, as a result of a crisis of conscience, he with- 
drew from the Council in 1546.!°8 When, in the papal election of 
1549, he lost by just one vote, the ascendancy of his rival Cardinal 
Carafa (later Paul rv) heralded the suppression of the Spirituali and 
their teachings and precipitated Pole's eventual return to England. 
The downfall of the Spirituali and their quest for inner reform of 
the Church may help to explain why Granvelle apparently kept his 
unusual Crucifixion from public view. Floris, for his part, would only 
depict the living, bloodless Christ in his most private works even as 
he pursued a highly muscular treatment of Christ's body in numer- 
ous public commissions. Thus, even as Floris dialed back some of his 
most controversial iconographic experiments, the potent admixture 
of Netherlandish and Italian sources exemplified by his Crucifixion 
for Granvelle — and the heightened religiosity of this hybrid — gained 
broader cultural currency among Floris's circle in the 1550s. We have 
already seen that many of Lambert Lombard's drawings, including his 
Crucifixion, explore the treatment of Christ's sacrifice by contrasting 
"perfect" nude bodies with earlier, northern religious prints. Floris's 
contemporary Willem Key (c. 1515-68), one of Lombard's most dis- 
tinguished pupils who is now best known for his portraits, also the- 
matized the intersection of northern and Italian traditions in his 


FIGURE 7.24 


(photo: Scala Images) 





Willem Key, Pietà, c. 1550, oil on panel, 112 x 103 cm, 
Munich, Alte Pinakothek 
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FIGURE 7.25 

Cornelis Bos after Frans 
Floris, The Entombment, 1554, 
engraving, 382 x 288 mm, 
Brussels, Bibliothèque royale 
de Belgique, Cabinet des 
Estampes, F27757 

(photo: Bibliothéque royale 
de Belgique) 
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Pieta (fig. 7.24), painted around the same time that Floris finished 
his Crucifixion. Key’s image is set before a highly detailed northern 
European landscape and evokes quintessentially Netherlandish devo- 
tional prototypes, specifically Quentin Metsys’s Pieta (Paris, Louvre) as 
well as a chain of earlier antecedents.!°9 These are juxtaposed with a 
startling, if not incongruous, representation of Christ as a heroic nude, 
his muscular torso loosely based on that of the Apollo Belvedere.!? 


Imitatio Mariae 


If Floris resisted the emphatic Italian/northern divide shaping Key's 
composition, his religious images nonetheless play on contrasting 
representational traditions to emphasize the intense dynamic be- 
tween Christ and Mary, occasionally even tipping the balance of 
pictorial attention to the Virgin. Even more than Key's Pieta, Floris's 
Crucifixion upends conventions for representing the Virgin by press- 
ing her canonical, intercessory role to the fore at the very moment of 
Christ's last words, when all attention should in principle be focused 
on his sacrifice. In his earliest images of the Crucifixion narrative, 
including an Entombment design preserved in Cornelis Bos's beau- 
tiful engraving of 1554 (fig. 7.25; cat. H.44), Floris drew attention to 
Mary's suffering as Christ's supporters gather around to comfort her 
in a space evocative of the Baths of Diocletian. Yet he still retained 
Christ's canonical position at the center of the image, his body held 
out for the viewer and bathed in light. In his painting for Granvelle, 
however, he disrupted these theological and artistic conventions, 
bringing Mary to the center so that her attenuated body appears to 
dominate the foreground if not the entire lower half of the picture. 
In doing so, Floris again engaged with an iconography closely associ- 
ated with artists active in Rome in the preceding decades, thereby 
deepening the relationship between his Crucifixion and the rarified 
circle of Catholic reformists from which it emerged. 

Mary's swoon, the way her breast is supported, and her out- 
stretched leg all echo Daniele da Volterra’s (1509-66) controversial 
Deposition, painted for Elena Orsini's family chapel in Santa Trinità 
dei Monti (fig. 7.26) and probably itself based on a drawing by 
Michelangelo."! Conflict arose when Da Volterra, as Michelangelo's 
interpreter, essentially made the Virgin the protagonist of his image. 
Critics responded fiercely to this inversion, and in particular to Da 
Volterra's decision to show the Virgin's swoon (or spasimo) in a man- 
ner deemed indecorous, illogical, and unsuited to her theological 
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FIGURE 7.26 

Daniele da Volterra, 
Deposition, c. 1541, fresco, 
Rome, Santa Trinita dei 
Monti 

(photo: Getty Images, De 
Agostini Picture Library) 





FIGURE 7.27 


Agnolo Bronzino, 
Lamentation, c. 1545, oil 
on panel, 268 x 173 cm, 
Besancon, Musée des 
Beaux-Arts 

(photo: Wikicommons 
Media) 
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importance." For all the controversy it elicited, the painting be- 
came one of the most admired religious works in Rome. Granvelle 
was surely familiar with the fresco and the debate surrounding it. 

Daniele da Volterra's idealized representation of richly ornament- 
ed female heads in profile, difficult to see in the abraded fresco today, 
derives from the work of Michelangelo but also evokes the contem- 
porary art of Salviati and of Bronzino, who developed their individu- 
al styles partially in response to the work of Michelangelo. Granvelle 
could boast a close family connection to the work of Bronzino, whose 
Lamentation of c. 1545 (fig. 7.27) sat on the altar of the Granvelle fam- 
ily’s funerary chapel in the church of the Carmelites in Besancon. 
Eleonora of Toledo and her husband Cosimo de’ Medici had present- 
ed the painting to Granvelle’s father Nicholas as a gesture of thanks 
for returning control of the forts of Florence and Livorno." Like Da 
Volterra’s fresco, Bronzino’s Lamentation, also commissioned by a fe- 
male patron, accorded special attention to the Virgin. Her embrace 
of her son responds directly to Michelangelo’s famous Pieta while 
“correcting” that sculpture to represent the Virgin as less ambigu- 
ously older and in mourning. 

At the same time that Protestants attacked the cult of the Virgin 
and sought to recast her role from intercessor to historical figure 
(so that Christ would appear the only source of salvation, acces- 
sible solely through faith in his word), reformist factions within the 
Church reasserted Mary’s authority by looking backward toward a 
vast late-medieval corpus of images associated with Marian devo- 
tion. In her Pianto sopra la Passione di Cristo (1539-41), a meditation 
on the significance of an image of the Virgin holding the dead Christ, 
Colonna expressed awe at the privilege of Mary Magdalene, Joseph 
of Arimathea, and Nicodemus, who were present at the Crucifixion. 
Yet she sees the Virgin as a figure of absolute solitude in her bur- 
den of bearing the sorrow of Christ’s death, for she alone “sustained 
the faith alive in her holy breast."!^ Her comments refocus a long- 
standing Catholic tradition in which devotion to Mary, imagined as 
crucified with Christ, became a distinctly emotional experience that 
revealed the potential of love to transcend the physical distance be- 
tween bodies and the very limits of bodily suffering itself. 

Mary’s breast had long been a symbol of her intercession and 
metaphor for her compassion.U? Its importance grew in the medi- 
eval period, as Mary moved from her marginal status in the Gospel 
accounts of Jesus's life to her central place in the Catholic cult.! 
Consequently, over time the Virgin’s breast came to be understood 
as the core of her emotion and a metonym for her inner suffering 
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and grief, abstract and infinite concepts that ultimately surpass vis- 
ible representation." Both formally and conceptually, Floris fore- 
grounded the Virgin's breast as the locus of her empathy for Christ's 
supreme suffering and in turn of the empathy of the other Marys 
who support her as a model of piety. Floris brought attention to 
Mary’s breast as a visible manifestation of her humanity, the very as- 
pect of her being central to theological debates between Protestants 
and Catholics. 

The three Marys dominating the foreground of Floris’s Crucifixion 
(fig. 7.28), their heads nearly rubbing against one another as they 
lean in extend their oversized, prominent hands to form a triangu- 
lar pattern focused on the Virgin’s breast, that once nursed Christ 
and now swells with a pain that echoes his own. One Mary, sup- 
porting the Virgin from behind, delicately but overtly touches her 
left breast and with it, metaphorically, her heart. As Margaret Miles 
has contended, there was a long history of representing the Virgin 
with a single breast bared, as a symbol of Marian humility tied to 
early modern ideas about motherhood and childbearing." There 
was less of a precedent, however, for images of touching Mary’s 
breast. In reading Mary’s closed gaze as a manifestation of her inner 
as well as her somatic suffering, I suggest that in Floris’s Crucifixion 
for Granvelle, touch itself embodies the physical, emotional, and 
spiritual connection uniting these Marys with the Virgin. Placed so 
prominently in the viewer’s register, they support Mary and share in 


FIGURE 7.28 


Detail of fig. 7.20 
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FIGURE 7.29 

Frans Floris, Lot and his 
Daughters, 1553, oil on panel, 
102 x 175 cm, St. Petersburg, 
The State Hermitage 
Museum, inv. 4659 

(photo: Print Collector, 
Hulton Archive / Getty 


Images) 
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her pain and, through her, in the suffering of Christ that they medi- 
ate for the beholder. 

While Protestants would seek to detach the prominence of sen- 
sation found in Catholicism, attacking the cult of the Virgin spe- 
cifically for its sensuous appeal, Floris here championed the role of 
painting to elicit a range of sensual responses to bring attention to 
Mary's corporeality. Especially in the Crucifixion, Floris visualized a 
path to Christian empathy in Mary through touch, the sense long re- 
garded as the lowest and most corruptible in both Neoplatonic and 
Christian hierarchies, which privileged sight and, ultimately, image- 
less cognition.!° 

As Floris knew, the sense of touch was historically associated 
with luxuria, the sin of lust, and with sexual abandonment in par- 
ticular?! There is little question that Floris was drawing on these 
associations of touch in his numerous portrayals of the prototypical 
image of human lust and folly, Lot and his Daughters. This was one of 
his most popular subjects. He treated this erotic story in a painting 
(fig. 7.29; cat. P.47), a drawing (fig. 7.30; cat. D.69), and in no fewer 
than three designs for prints engraved by Balthasar Bos (1555; cat. 
H.15), Philips Galle (fig. 7.31; cat. H.17), and Cornelis Cort (fig. 7.32; 
cat. H.16).7? In the drawing, one daughter hovers above like a fig- 
ure from a Roman sarcophagus, supporting a curtain to shield her 
sister who seduces their drunken father, draping her leg across his 
lap. The elderly father draws his daughter in, and she in turn casts 
her eyes downward as they embrace, their wife/mother having 
turned into the pillar of salt seen in the distance. Floris reworked 


this dynamic in an extant painting that Cort and Galle would later 
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FIGURE 7.30 Frans Floris, Lot and his Daughters, c. 1560, pen and brown ink with brown wash and white height- 
ening, 185 x 282 mm, Vienna, Graphische Sammlung Albertina, inv. 7860 


(photo: Graphische Sammlung Albertina) 


FIGURE 7.31 

Philips Galle after Frans Floris, Lot 
and his Daughters, 1558, engraving, 270 
x 393 mm, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 
Rijksprenten Cabinet RP-P-OB-5924 
(photo: Rijksmusem) 
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FIGURE 7.32 


Cornelis Cort after Frans Floris, Lot and his 


adigi ye 


Daughters, 1560, engraving, 256 x 337 mm, 
Coburg, Veste Coburg, VII.438.115 
(photo: Veste Coburg) 
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engrave. While in Cort's version the father and one daughter em- 
brace as the other daughter sleeps, in Galle's print the elderly father 
explicitly caresses his daughter's breast as she looks out knowingly 
at the viewer, her penetrating gaze a stark contrast with the bleary, 
averted eyes of her intoxicated father who is apparently beyond a 
state of moral clarity. 

Yet, in Floris's design for a print of Touch (fig. 10.39; cat. D.70) from 
his highly influential series of the Five Senses — the first representa- 
tion of the subject in Netherlandish art - the artist advanced a new, 
relatively positive iconography for the sense of Touch, which may 
provide insight into how some contemporaries understood this de- 
piction of Mary's suffering and the mourners' compassion even as 
Floris's religious art pressed at the very boundaries of decorum.'^? 
In the Five Senses cycle (also engraved by Cort) each sense is per- 
sonified by a female nude. Their bodies recall that of Mary: their 
outstretched legs, like those of the Virgin in Floris's Crucifixion, are 
faintly reminiscent of Michelangelo's representation of the Pieta in 
which the young Virgin supports her son on massive outstretched 
legs. In addition to this sculpture of the Pietà of c. 1499 in Saint 
Peter's, Michelangelo returned to the subject in a drawing for Vittoria 
Colonna that Lombard knew. That drawing depicts angels support- 
ing the massive body of Christ as he slides below his mother's legs. 
Christ and the Virgin sit before a Y-shaped cross, which served as 
the basis for the unusual cross stretching to the upper limits of 
Lombard's drawing of Christ on the Cross.!^* 

The figure of Touch evokes this model of piety while drawing 
upon Salviati's well-known painting of Charity, the embodiment 
of Christian love, which Floris studied in one of his most arresting 
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head studies (fig 6.12; cat. P.175). With the exception of Touch, the 
Five Senses engravings all bear inscriptions drawn from Juan Luis 
Vives's De anima et vita, a ground-breaking treatise that related the 
soul to external corporeal experiences to explain the analysis of 
emotions.!° For the print of Touch, one of the humanists in Cock's 
circle (perhaps Lampsonius himself) composed an inscription 
that echoes Vives’s philosophy: “The sense organ of touch spreads 
throughout the whole body, which is thus also its organ.”!#° The ap- 
parent objectivity of this statement signals an important conceptual 
shift: the body itself does not inhibit perception but rather enables 
understanding through feeling. It may also lead to knowledge of the 
world and, through it, of divinity. 

Echoing this depiction of touch as a means to approach higher 
knowledge, Floris added the figure of a turtle, an animal that fear- 
lessly traverses both land and water yet is peculiarly sensitive to 
touch, retracting its body on contact.'^" Carl Nordenfalk interprets 
Touch’s gesture and pose as gendered counterparts to the famous 
Laocoón group and a distinctly female representation of an exem- 
plum doloris, an effective emotional parallel for the Virgin in Floris's 
early paintings. The outward gestures of touch, whether the symbol- 
ic peck of the bird on Touch's finger or John's comforting embrace, 
stand for inner emotions that defy representation. In the case of the 
Virgin, physical touch embodies spiritual fulfillment in a heavenly, 
metaphysical sense, uniting those figures experiencing earthly pain 
through an intangible bond of love.!28 

The effect of this sustained symbolism of touch also informs 
Floris’s Lamentation (fig. 7.33; cat. P.76) at Meaux, in which Christ 
and Mary's overlapping bodies form an interlocking X. The absence 
of pictorial detail again shifts attention from Mary's domestic holi- 
ness to the drama and public spectacle of the Passion, which the 
artist here described in a looser brushwork that takes account of 
the viewing distance from the altarpiece and also energizes the mo- 
ment depicted. The arrangement of two holy women with Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus encircling the sacred subject and setting 
it off from the background enhances the emotional intensity of the 
scene. It also presents the viewer with a range of legible responses 
to the tragedy, from grief and mourning to reverence and empathy. 
While physically linked to Christ, Mary assumes greater presence 
within the picture, dominating the very center of the composition. 
Her swooning body not only echoes that of her dead son in a gesture 
familiar to viewers of northern art, but almost appears to overpower 
it compositionally as her ashen face occupies the very center of the 
composition, paired with John's troubled gaze. 
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FIGURE 7.33 

Frans Floris, Lamentation, 
C. 1554, oil on panel, 

155 x 214 cm, Meaux, Musée 
Bossuet 


(photo: Musée Bossuet) 
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As Jacques Foucart observed, one of the artist’s sources for this re- 
markable altar — once shaped with a triangular top — appears to have 
been Jacopo Pontormo’s Deposition (fig. 7.34).129 That famous altar- 
piece, produced in an atmosphere of Catholic reform dominated by 
the writings of the Spanish mystic Juan Valdés, could have provided 
Floris with the model for his figure of Saint John, who appears to 
derive from one of the androgynous youths crouching to support 
Christ's body while meeting the viewer's gaze.!30 Again, Saint John 
appears to gesture toward Mary's breast as he holds up her swooning 
body. She has again become a vessel bearing Christ. He lies impas- 
sive across the lap of the mother who shares in his death and in the 
promise of redemption it offers. 


Alone Among Women 


As we shall see in Chapter Nine, Floris would come to question 
Mary's status in the rising tide of religious reform of the later 1550s 
and 1560s, and would eventually detach her from some of the most 
sacred iconographies with which she had long been associated. Yet 
in the early 1550s, Floris regularly explored the sensuous dimensions 
of Mary's intercessory status; not only in these images of Mary's pub- 
lic suffering, but also in representations of her more intimate and 
domestic side that reaffirmed her role as the Mother of divine grace 
and of good work.!?! In doing so, Floris responded to a longstanding 
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trend. Marina Warner identifies the growing attention to details of 
daily life in images of the Virgin from the fifteenth century on as 
reminders of Mary’s exemplary role in a clearly structured familial 
hierarchy, a sacred microcosm of broader social structures.?? In 
early images of the Holy Family like the Holy Family with Saint John 
the Baptist (fig. 4.2; see cat. P.42 for a variation on that work now in 
Munich) Floris suppressed detail to activate associations with a dis- 
tinctly Raphaelesque image-type. But genre-like details soon crept 
into many of his religious images and especially his representations 
of the Virgin and Christ Child with Saint Joseph. 

In some of these images of Marian domesticity, Floris engaged 
in traditional Netherlandish iconographies and a self-conscious- 
ly smooth, detailed facture generally absent from his work in this 
period. We see this most clearly in his Holy Family of 1552, now in 
Kromeriz (fig. 7.35; cat. P.43). It plays on visual associations with the 
Bruges painter Gerard David's (1460-1523) Madonna of the Porridge, 
which was popularized through numerous copies.!33 A painting of 
the same subject in Douai (fig. 7.36; cat. P.61), possibly painted a year 
later, also trades in established Netherlandish character-types for 
the figure of Joseph. He leers at the Madonna and Child, who recline 
in a wicker basket before an interior filled with beautifully rendered 
objects including a candle and reflector, a pot of shimmering water, 
and an opulent chair. All are painted with minute, tight brushwork 
and the dense concentrations of pigment in transparent glazes that 
were widely considered the hallmark of early Netherlandish paint- 
ing. A similar technique is on display in the Holy Family with Saint 
Anne, now in a private Belgian collection; fig. 7.37; cat. P.57). Its most 
prominent figures are the sleeping matriarch and the alert cat. Far 
from mundane incursions into the holy subject, these descriptive 
and even anecdotal details draw the viewer into a sensory world in 
which the tactile surfaces of the luminous oil paint call attention to 
touch and vision, metaphors, we have seen, for the interiority of the 
sacred familial bond united by Mary's compassio. 

Floris further explored this theme in images of the Marian Kinship, 
which he treated in drawings, prints, and paintings, including a clut- 
tered painting dated 1554 (fig. 7.38; cat. P.75) that was later translated 
into a print (cat. H.38), and a remarkable chiaroscuro study of the 
extended Holy Kinship at the Pierpont Morgan Library (fig. 7.39; cat. 
D.81). In these images, Floris engaged with the late medieval ico- 
nography of Marian Kinship exemplified by Lucas Cranach's c. 1508 
woodcut of the Holy Family (fig. 7.40), printed well before Cranach 
embraced Lutheranism. This early woodcut represents the familial 
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FIGURE 7.34 


Jacopo Pontormo, 
Deposition, 1528, oil and tem- 
pera on panel, 313 x 192 cm, 
Florence, Santa Felicità, 
Capponi Chapel 

(photo: Scala) 
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FIGURE 7.35 Frans Floris, Holy Family, 1552, oil on panel, 108 x 140 cm, Kromeriz, Obrazarna Zamek, inv. 309 


(photo: Kusak/ARTOTHEK) 


love of the central group, extending the nuclear unit to include Saint 
Anne's three husbands in a reflection of the trinubium, a popular 
apocryphal tradition originating in the Golden Legend of Jacobus 
de Voragine (1230—c. 1298). He argued that Saint Anne had married 
three times, to Joachim (father of the Virgin), Cleophas, and Salome, 
and had borne a daughter named Mary to each husband. Her young- 
er daughters Mary Salome and Mary Cleophas are included along 
with their (presumed) children James the Lesser, Joseph the Just, 
Jude, James the Greater, and John the Evangelist.!?* 

Floris pared down this sprawling model of the Holy Family and 
translated it into a contemporary interior, retaining indicators of 
stereotypically female domesticity such as sewing baskets or, in 
the case of a popular image engraved by Cornelis Cort (fig. 7.41; cat. 
H.36) and Antonius Wierix (cat. H.37), a spindle for winding yarn.!°° 
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FIGURE 7.36 Frans Floris, Holy Family, c. 1553, oil on panel, 132 x 165 cm, Douai, Musée de la Chartreuse 


(photo 9 RMN-Grand Palais / Agence Bulloz) 


FIGURE 7.37 

Frans Floris, Holy Family with Saint Anne, 
C. 1555, oil on panel, 140 x 170 cm, Belgium, 
private coll. 


(photo: author) 
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FIGURE 7.38 


Frans Floris, Holy Kinship, 
1554, oil on panel, 

165 x 135 cm, Paris, Musée 
du Louvre, on deposit 

at Hazebrouck, Musée 
d’Hazebrouck, MNR 276 
(photo: Warburg Institute, 
London) 





FIGURE 7.40 


Lucas Cranach, Holy Family, 
C. 1508, woodcut, 225 x 

325 mm, London, British 
Museum, Department 

of Drawings and Prints, 
1895,0122.248 

(photo: Trustees of the 


British Museum) 
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FIGURE 7.39 Frans Floris, Holy Kinship, c. 1560, pen, black ink, black wash, 
white heightening on brown prepared paper, 252 x 317 mm, 


New York, Morgan Library, 111, 190 (photo: Morgan Library). 


Floris’s holy gatherings thus recall and update late-medieval devo- 
tional images of the extended Holy Family, which social historians 
have related to concerns over feudal bloodlines as well as changing 
conceptions of motherhood and the role of women in marriage.!36 
Even so, for Floris as for Cranach, these images still give expression 
to the idea of divine love as a sacred familial bond, an invisible union 
that originates with the Virgin's love for her son and radiates out- 
ward to embrace a larger humanity. 

As Protestants attacked pictures of the Virgin's life as fictitious 
or unnecessary, Catholics responded with a new insistence on 
representing Mary's sanctity, prompting an elucidation of deco- 
rous adoration.?" In 1563, the Council of Trent would suppress 
the apocryphal iconography of the trinubium.?5 Floris’s depic- 
tions of the three Marys, likely invented before that date, already 
reveal new concerns over the veracity of the subject and its ap- 
parent triviality. While the drawing at the Morgan Library is filled 
with figures in exotic dress and dominated by the eerie shadows of 
others advancing from afar, the Louvre painting and related print 
introduce the figure of an angel descending to crown Mary - el- 
evating the subject from the expressly quotidian to the saintly, and 
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FIGURE 7.41 
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unambiguously establishing Mary’s sanctity in the midst of a grow- 
ing crowd. Whether at the heart of a scene of modest domestic life 
or at the very foreground before the living Christ in a monumental, 
dramatic image of the Passion, in Floris’s early work Mary is por- 
trayed as the intercessor and bearer of unfathomable grace through 
the fruit of her womb as well as her emotions. Underscoring Mary’s 
prominence despite Protestant attacks, Floris’s images reaffirm her 
centrality to a Catholic society that might still be unified through 
belief. 


The Crucifixion Altarpiece for Delft 


Floris’s Crucifixion became something of a sensation in the Low 
Countries. Numerous prestigious churches throughout the region 
commissioned versions of the composition from the artist, acquir- 
ing works by a celebrity painter to renew their public sacred spaces. 
In all of these variants, Floris would emphasize the monumentality 
of the human form, the austerity of the vertical configuration, and 
the powerful chiaroscuros of his successful composition, but in none 
did he again show Christ alive and unblemished or the Virgin’s breast 
being held by John. These iconographies, so carefully elaborated in 
Granvelle’s panel, were evidently considered indecorous for display 
on the altars of major churches.'?? If this modification underscores 
the exceptional and potentially explosive nature of his experimental 
image for Granvelle, it also highlights Floris’s practicality, demonstrat- 
ing his willingness to modify a highly successful composition to meet 
the demands, and address the expectations, of a range of audiences. 
Chronology is less significant to our understanding of these images 


Cornelis Cort after Frans Floris, Holy Family at a 
Table with Elizabeth and John the Baptist, c. 1564, 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 
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engraving, 206 x 275 mm, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 
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than decorum and the market, since Floris varied his compositions 
to appeal to his patrons even when doing so offered little scope for 
experimentation. 

Floris produced two versions of the Granvelle Crucifixion for 
use as altarpieces: one for the Nieuwe Kerk (Church of Saint 
Ursula) in Delft (figs. 7.42—43; cat. P.70—74), and one for the Church 
of Saint-Léonard at Zoutleeuw (figs. 7.45—46; cat. P.97—101), where 
the work still hangs along with two other altarpieces by the art- 
ist. Both commissions offer insights into the interaction between 
Floris and his patrons, well-to-do members of the Netherlandish 
urban classes. These patrons turned to Floris for important reli- 
gious paintings that were novel in appearance yet conformed to 
the traditions of established Catholic iconography, building on 
the painter's renown and reputation while adhering to longstand- 
ing social and visual conventions. 

The first documents relating to Floris's altarpiece for the Nieuwe 
Kerk in Delft are dated as early as 1553, when the artist was ap- 
proached for a commission by the Brotherhood of the Holy Cross, a 
prestigious civic organization which, like the Schermers of Antwerp, 
attracted members from the city’s merchant classes.^? The 


FIGURE 7.42 

Frans Floris, Crucifixion Altarpiece (interior), 
1554, oil on panel, 295 x 186 cm, Arnstadt, 
Oberkirche, formerly Delft, Nieuwe Kerk 
(Church of Saint Ursula) 

(photo: Ev. luth. Kirchengemeinde Arnstadt / 
Andreas Hirsch) 
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FIGURE 7.43 

Frans Floris, Crucifixion Altarpiece (exterior wings), 
Moses Striking the Rock and Raising of the Brazen 
Serpent, 1554, oil on panel, 268 x 76 cm each, Arnstadt, 
Oberekirche, formerly Delft, Nieuwe Kerk (Church of 
Saint Ursula) 

(photo: Ev. luth. Kirchengemeinde Arnstadt / Claudia 
Krottasch) 





Brotherhood had been founded at the end of the fourteenth century 
for the veneration of an important Brabantine crucifix displayed in 
a crypt-like setting in the Nieuwe Kerk. This crucifix was believed to 
perform miracles and had become a focal point of devotion to the 
Passion.!^! Floris’s altarpiece was dedicated to the honor of that mi- 
raculous object and the celebration of its cult in Delft. 

To call attention to the miraculous object his altarpiece com- 





memorates, Floris modified the central image of the Crucifixion and 
introduced a group of gesturing figures gathered around the base of FIGURE 7.44 

the cross. One reaches out with a massive arm and extends his index Maarten van Heemskerck, 
finger, almost touching the object's vertical support. This gesture ^ Raising of the Brazen 
visibly breaks up the composition, replacing the quiet, meditative ^ Serpent, 1551, oil on panel, 
character of Granvelle's Crucifixion with a more didactic focus on transferred to canvas, 237 
the cross as an object, a fitting revision given the altarpiece's patrons x187 cm, Haarlem, Frans 
and the church’s miraculous cult. The blood trickling down Christ's ^ Hals Museum / De Hallen 
side and pooling on his hands and feet underscores the orthodoxy of Haarlem, inv. os I-139 
this altarpiece and is only noteworthy because we know that Floris ^ (photo: Tom Haartsen) 
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had also treated the same heroic body free of such quantifiable man- 
ifestations of salvation in his Crucifixion for Granvelle.. 

This central image is flanked by wings dominated by imposing 
figures. The left wing represents Christ Carrying the Cross, show- 
ing Christ falling under the weight of the massive cross, his body 
almost collapsing out of the frame. He is visually balanced in the 
Entombment on the right wing by the monumental figure of Mary, 
who is detached from the narrative behind her and crouches in the 
immediate foreground, hiding her face as she weeps in anguish. The 
Entombment itself calls to mind the crypt-like space in which the mi- 
raculous wooden cross was displayed in Delft, again linking Floris’s 
painting to the cult image. 

Both Dora Zuntz and Carl Van de Velde have questioned the at- 
tribution of the damaged paintings on the exterior of the wings, 
which show Moses Striking the Rock and the Raising of the Brazen 
Serpent (subjects which, as we have seen, were historically paired 
with the Crucifixion as typological prototypes).^? While possibly 
painted by members of the Floris workshop, these images echo the 
subject of the central pala itself, underscoring the importance of the 
Cross while emphasizing tactility, intense emotion, and immediacy 
through the representation of monumental figures that appear al- 
most to enter the viewer's space. 

For his patrons in Delft, Floris’s work exemplified a novel picto- 
rial syntax that differed markedly from both earlier Netherlandish 
art and what painters in their region, including Maarten van 
Heemskerck, were producing at the time. Van Heemskerck treated 
the subject of The Raising of the Brazen Serpent in a 1539 print and in 
several monochrome painted versions.!^? According to van Mander, 
one of these adorned the exterior of an altarpiece of the Three Kings 
in the cloister of Saint Agatha in Delft./^* Two iterations of the sub- 
ject survive today. One, now in Princeton and dated 1549, formed 
the shutters to a small triptych of the Crucifixion.4° The other, 
now in Haarlem and dated 1551, is painted in brown monochrome 
in imitation of bronze (fig. 7.44). It may have been the picture that 
once hung in Delft and was badly damaged in the Iconoclasm 
of 1566.146 

Although citing a similar range of sources — Michelangelo’s Sistine 
ceiling and ancient sculpture - van Heemskerck's print and his 
paintings exemplify how differently he and Floris approached these 
antecedents. In van Heemskerck's Raising of the Brazen Serpent, ci- 
tations from the Laocoón are overly forceful and the figures appear 
rubbery. Arranged in clusters, they fail to interact with one another, 
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producing a cluttered pictorial field. For audiences accustomed to 
van Heemskerck’s work, Floris’s supple treatment of the body, his 
somber, constricted pictorial space, and his dramatic use of light of- 
fered a powerful, more coherent composition that was artistically 
and spiritually harmonious, and entirely novel at the time. The con- 
trast confirms the distinctions van Mander observed when he com- 
pared Floris’s treatment of the body with that of his peers, praising 
the very qualities of ampleness that make the figures in this altar- 
piece so forcefully and tangibly present.!*” 

Van Mander recounts that when Floris traveled to Delft to negoti- 
ate this commission, he discovered that artists there already knew 
his name and were familiar with his reputation.^* A document in 
the Antwerp archive supports this story, revealing the concern with 
which the Brotherhood approached the commission. At great ex- 
pense, they sent a representative by the name of Gheerdt Diericxs 
to Antwerp to oversee the acquisition of the panels for the altar and 
its doors. On 5 July 1553, the wood was approved by the wardens of 
the Antwerp Guild of Saint Luke, who agreed that the panels should 
bear the brand of the Guild on the reverse as a guarantee of the 
quality of the planks.!*9 This concern about the wood - the material 
making up the object of the Delft cult and the substrate on which 
the altarpiece would be painted — parallels an unusual anxiety about 
iconography evidenced by the videmus discussed in Chapter Five 
(fig. 5.25). That drawing - the largest in Floris's surviving oeuvre — 
includes the two figures gesturing at the Cross. It appears to record 
part of the process by which Floris and his patrons negotiated the 
central iconographic question of the treatment of the Crucifixion. In 
the drawing, Christ's head is somewhat raised — albeit not as promi- 
nently as in the version for Granvelle — but in the painted altarpiece 
his head is decidedly cast downward, indicating his death and there- 
by securing the orthodoxy of the image. 


Altarpieces for Zoutleeuw 


For the Church of Saint-Léonard at Zoutleeuw (Léau) — one of the 
only religious edifices in the region to survive the Iconoclasm un- 
scathed — Floris painted a version of the Crucifixion as the center 
of a painting representing Seven Effusions of the Blood of Christ 
(fig. 7.45-46; cat. P.97-101), an iconography unusual at the time 
yet consistent with longstanding northern European devotional 
practices focused on Christ’s suffering and the redemptive powers 
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Frans Floris, Triptych of the Seven Effusions — UMS ER ë eee T 


of the Blood of Christ (interior), c. 1556, oil 
on panel, 280 x 208 cm, Zoutleeuw (Léau), 


Church of Saint-Léonard, Chapel of the Holy 


Sacrament 


(photo: KIK-IRPA, Brussels / Jean-Luc Elias) 





FIGURE 7.46 

Frans Floris, Triptych of the 
Seven Effusions of the Blood 
of Christ (exterior), The 
Raising of Lazarus, c. 1556, 


oil on panel, 280 x 208 cm, 
Zoutleeuw (Léau), Church of 
Saint-Léonard, Chapel of the 
Holy Sacrament 

(photo: KIK-IRPA, Brussels / 


Jean-Luc Elias) 





of his blood.!*? If the very subject of the commission — the Seven 
Effusions of the Blood of Christ — appears fundamentally at odds with 
the concept of the bloodless Christ Floris painted for Granvelle, the 
final appearance of the altarpiece serves to underscore the flexibil- 
ity and semantic openness of Floris's dramatic composition and his 
willingness to modify significant iconographic details and even key 
elements of the picture's structure to meet the expectations of radi- 
cally different groups of patrons. 

One of three triptychs Floris would eventually complete for the 
church, this altarpiece was unfortunately badly damaged by aggres- 
sive overpainting in the nineteenth century. At that point, the central 
subject was covered with a painting of Our Lady Giving the Rosary to 
Saint Dominic by the Flemish painter Jan Antoon Ambroos (1757- 
1845). This painting was subsequently removed in a process that fur- 
ther degraded the original surface.!?! Even in its compromised state, 
however, we can see that Floris adhered closely to iconographic tra- 
ditions in this work. Predictably, Christ's head is cast down and his 
eyes are closed. Traces of blood appear on his head, side, hands, and 
feet. The cross has been turned parallel to the picture plane and the 
Marys are arranged before it symmetrically, yielding a more static 
composition lacking the dynamic torsion of Granvelle's commission. 
The central subject is surrounded by roundels in a fictive metalwork 
frame recalling earlier devotional prints such as an engraving of the 
Seven Sorrows of Mary by Master S of about 1500, with a similar fram- 
ing structure of related subjects placed in surrounding roundels.!5? 
This archaizing device, which serves to emphasize the status of the 
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central image as a painted fiction and elaborates upon its meaning,!°3 
had become a visual topos in the Church of Saint-Léonard. It ap- 
pears in Pieter Aertsen's Seven Joys of the Virgin (fig. 7.47) of 1554, and 
his larger Seven Sorrows of the Virgin (fig. 7.48), which was probably 
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FIGURE 7.47 
Pieter Aertsen, Triptych of 
the Seven Joys of the Virgin, 
1554, oil on panel, center: 
175 x 140 Cm, Wings: 175 x 
65 cm, Zoutleeuw (Léau), 
Church of Saint-Léonard, 
Chapel of Saint Erasmus 
(photo O KIK-IRPA, 


Brussels / Jean-Luc Elias) 


FIGURE 7.48 

Pieter Aertsen, Triptych 

of the Seven Sorrows of 

the Virgin, c. 1554, oil on 
panel, center: 210 x 185 

cm, wings: 210 x 85 cm, 
Zoutleeuw (Léau), Church 
of Saint-Léonard, Chapel of 
Saint Hubert 

(photo O KIK-IRPA, 


Brussels / Jean-Luc Elias) 
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FIGURE 7.49 

Cornelis Floris, Sacrament 
Tower, 1552, alabaster, 
1600 cm high, Zoutleeuw 
(Léau), Church of 
Saint-Léonard 

(photo © KIK-IRPA, 


Brussels) 
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produced around the same time.» The latter painting, which revives 
a slightly outmoded iconography popularized by Adriaen Isenbrandt 
and Bernard van Orley in the 1520s, 55 updates the scene with a more 
current Italian idiom and draws upon Italian and German engravings 
for a decorative vocabulary of all'antica detail. 

Floris's painting similarly balances northern motifs, many bor- 
rowed from prints, with citations of Italian and specifically Roman 
art. In his Seven Effusions of the Blood of Christ, the roundels are 
filled with scenes based in large part on well-known engravings 
by Dürer.!56 The paintings on the interiors of the wings feature the 
Martyrdom of Saint Catherine and the Martyrdom of Saint Agnes 
(fig. 7.45); on the exterior, the Raising of Lazarus (fig. 7.46) appears. 
These three paintings are more dynamic than the staid, iconic 
central image. They represent well-proportioned figures arraying 
themselves before Italian and Italianate architecture, including an 
imposing view of the Castel Sant'Angelo behind Lazarus, whose 
miraculous raising now takes place in the eternal city rather than 
Bethany (John n: 1-44). 

All of the aforementioned works can be associated with the same 
patron, Martin van Wilré, Lord of Oplinter (c. 1500—58).55 An heir- 
less member of the local nobility, Wilré was a discerning Maecenas 
who played an important role in acquiring works by leading artists, 
bringing outstanding examples of contemporary Netherlandish 
painting and sculpture to Zoutleeuw. At the time, Zoutleeuw's 
historic brewing industry had entered a period of decline. The wars 
of Charles V against France, many of which were fought in nearby 
territories, were particularly damaging to the city's livelihood. Yet 
through architectural and artistic commissions the town continued 
to project an image of importance exceeding its actual stature.!©° 

Wilré was a driving force in renewing the visual and material 
culture of the city's main church.!©! He and his wife Maria Pylipert 
(d. 1554) sponsored masses at several altars in the church, includ- 
ing those of Saint Martin, Saint Erasmus, and Our Lady of the Seven 
Sorrows. In 1550, he commissioned a spectacular sacrament taber- 
nacle from Cornelis Floris for a chapel in the north transept; it was 
completed in 1552 (fig. 7.49).!©* At a time when churches through- 
out the Low Countries competed over the height and beauty of such 
sacrament towers, Cornelis Floris's eighteen-meter-tall alabaster 
hybridization of late Gothic and all'antica styles was calculated to 
impress visitors.'9? It certainly attracted the attention of other pa- 
trons and of artists, including Lambert Lombard. He later studied 
the figure Aaron at the base of this spectacular work of architectural 
sculpture for inclusion in his own grammar.!6^ 
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FIGURE 7.50 Frans Floris, Triptych of the Baptism of Christ: Baptism of Christ (center), left: 
The Preaching of Saint John the Baptist, right: Temptation of Christ, c. 1557, oil on 
panel, central panel, 268.5 x 215 cm, both wings 284.5 x 101 cm, Zoutleeuw, Church 
of Saint-Léonard 


(photo © KIK-IRPA, Brussels) 


FIGURE 7.51 

Frans Floris, Triptych of the Baptism of 
Christ, exterior, The Vision of St Hubert, 
C. 1557, oil on panel, 284.5 x 101 cm, 
Zoutleeuw, Church of Saint-Léonard 


(photo © KIK-IRPA, Brussels) 
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FIGURE 7.52 Frans Floris, Triptych of the Repentant Sinners: Christ with the Publican and Mary Magdalene 
(center), left: Return of the Prodigal Son, right: Parable of the Unforgiving Servant, 1566—69, oil on 
panel, central panel: 193 x 145 cm, wings each: 202 x 70.5 cm, Zoutleeuw, Church of Saint-Léonard 


(photo © KIK-IRPA, Brussels / Jean-Luc Elias) 


Frans Floris’s Seven Effusions of the Blood of Christ was installed 
in close proximity to Cornelis’s important sculptural commis- 
sion, setting up an arresting comparison between the art of these 
two brothers in different media. In fact, circumstantial evidence 
suggests that Pieter Aertsen may have begun preparatory work 
on an altar of the Seven Effusions of the Blood of Christ but never 
completed the project, opening the way for Frans Floris to intro- 
duce his modern idiom to the church at Zoutleeuw alongside his 
brother’s earlier intervention.!6? Frans would go on to paint two 
further altarpieces for Saint-Léonard, both of which remain in situ: 
the Triptych of the Baptism of Christ (figs. 7.50—51; cat. P.143-46) 
for the chapel of Saint Hubert, flanked by wings representing the 
Preaching of Saint John the Baptist and Temptation of Christ and, 
on the exterior The Vision of Saint Hubert;99 and later the Triptych 
of the Repentant Sinners (figs. 7.52—53; cat. P.218-22), with three 
panels devoted to the theme of redemption.!©” Among his least 
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FIGURE 7.53 

Frans Floris Triptych of the Repentant 
Sinners, exterior showing two scenes 
from the Life of James the Greater 
from the Legenda Aurea, left: Saint 
James the Greater Baptizes Josias and 
at right: the Martyrdom of Josias and 
Saint James the Greater, 1566—69, 

oil on panel, each 202 x 70.5 cm, 
Zoutleeuw, Church of Saint-Léonard 
(photo © KIK-IRPA, Brussels / Paul 
Becker) 





cluttered religious works, these two altarpieces echo the simplic- 
ity and orthodoxy he had already espoused in his first altar for the 
Church of Saint-Léonard, even as the Triptych of the Repentant 
Sinners, commissioned by the church wardens after Wilré’s death 
but possibly reflecting his earlier instructions, veers into unusual 
iconography.!65 

The central panel of that altarpiece represents the attributes of 
the Four Evangelists and three muscular figures: Christ sits at center 
before a golden aureole, flanked in the foreground by an exception- 
ally athletic Publican and lavishly-dressed Magdalene. The Publican 
and the Magdalene receive grace from Christ as an angel (symbol of 
Saint Matthew) descends with a crown of laurels. This abstract pyra- 
midal composition, echoing the pediment showing God the Father 
above, is balanced in the wings by the Return of the Prodigal Son at 
the left (Luke 15:1-32, with earlier episodes taking place in the back- 
ground) and, at right, the negative counterexample of the Parable of 
the Unforgiving Servant (Matthew 18:21-35), with a building in the 
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distance resembling the Palazzo Senatorio on the Capitoline Hill in 
Rome. The exterior wings depict scenes from the Life of Saint James 
the Greater from the Golden Legend. All these panels exhibit a monu- 
mental treatment of the svelte human form that serves to emphasize 
the corporeal experience of conversion, whether through baptism, 
repentance, or martyrdom. 

It could be, as Mary Buchan has suggested, that Granvelle had 
some role in determining the appearance of Aertsen’s Seven Sorrows 
of the Virgin altarpiece (fig. 7.48), another painting that derives 
meaning from the display of the suffering body.'©9 The cult of the 
Seven Sorrows was extensively promulgated by the Habsburgs and 
has been related to their consolidation of devotional practices in 
the region. Yet, the wings of Aertsen’s altar depict a scene of mass 
martyrdom-a subject very unusual in Netherlandish art-that refers 
explicitly to Diirer’s Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand. Granvelle had 
acquired that painting in 1549 as a political gift from the Elector of 
Saxony Friedrich the Wise via his son Johann Friedrich, and placed it 
on display in his palace in Brussels.!7? If Aertsen referred specifically 
to Granvelle's Dürer in his altar, then it seems likely that Floris under- 
took a similar gesture when he cited the Cardinal's prized Crucifixion 
in the Seven Effusions of the Blood of Christ. That allusion, as well as 
the inclusion of so many small vignettes studied from Dürer and so 
many explicitly Roman details, may in fact constitute a highly po- 
liticized gesture on the part of Wilré. His intent, articulated through 
Floris's entwining of localized and Roman allusions, may have been 
to emulate the collecting habits of more illustrious regional patrons, 
Habsburg interest in Dürer's art, and Cardinal Granvelle's prized 
Dürer painting in particular. In so doing Wilré calibrated the new 
paintings for the church, elevating devotional cults long celebrated 
in the region while engaging with novel yet recognizable forms of 
artistic sophistication. These calculated manifestations of piety and 
patronage assert the individual legacy of a childless couple as part 
of a collective statement of loyalty to the region's most important 
political and religious authorities. Habsburg favor was particular im- 
portant for this war-torn border town, where the Reformation was 
already making inroads that threatened religious, political, and so- 
cial stability. Although no documents have been found to support 
this interpretation, it is worth considering the degree to which the 
commission of a Crucifixion so explicitly based on a favorite image 
belonging to Granvelle might impute a political dimension to the 
propagation of both its style and iconography. 

The Floris workshop produced at least two additional versions 
of the same Crucifixion for lesser regional churches at Alost!”2 and 
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Lierre,? imprinting Floris’s modern style and design on the devo- 
tional imagery in the region’s important smaller towns. Importantly, 
while these paintings reveal the popularity and rapid dissemina- 
tion of Floris’s prototype, none of them attempted to show the liv- 
ing Christ crucified."^ Elements of that composition would later be 
spread through the region via prints and prominent public commis- 
sions. But the contentious iconography animating Floris’s Crucifixion 
for Granvelle never found its way to public religious spaces in Floris’s 
lifetime. Granvelle carefully guarded his Crucifixion and kept it with 
him when he left the region and went into permanent exile. 


Afterlife of a Sacred Image 


We do not know how Granvelle displayed his Crucifixion, whether 
it had wings, or how it eventually left his collection. Relatively little 
is known of Christian de Perre, the aforementioned artist commis- 
sioned to copy the work for Morillon. His name appears regularly in 
Granvelle’s correspondence of the mid-1560s, generally in relation 
to copies of religious images he was asked to paint. These included 
a “poincture de la Sainte Trinité ... des belles et bonnes couleurs,” 
to be painted on high quality canvas for Granvelle’s brother-in-law 
Ferdinand de Lannoy (1520-79). Other commissions were simply 
listed by quantity.!”° De Perre later found work for the despised Duke 
of Alba and was frequently employed as copyist, producing up to six 
replicas of the same painting in certain instances.!”° In the case of 
Granvelle’s painting, we know that De Perre was explicitly restricted 
to paint just one, a testament to the tight control Granvelle kept over 
this exceptional painting and quite possibly to the special terms of 
the commission from Floris, since the surviving document suggests 
an arrangement with the artist restricting the circulation of the 
work. Only posthumously, and in a very different religious climate, 
did Floris’s image of the living Christ on the cross appear in print, 
when Johannes Sadeler treated the subject in an engraving (fig. 7.54; 
cat. H.42) of about 1590. This print isolates the cross and reduces 
the number of mourners to one. The suffering Virgin is replaced by 
Mary Magdalene, whose penitent status freed artists to portray her 
mourning extravagantly when Church authorities sought to rein in 
extreme expressions of Mary's suffering." It is not known wheth- 
er Floris had painted a version of this exact composition with the 
Magdalene, but the print design proved hugely successful, giving rise 
to three separate copies all produced well after the Council of Trent 
had issued its decrees on religious images. 
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FIGURE 7.54 

Johannes Sadeler after Frans Floris, Christ on the Cross 
Lamented by Mary Magdalene, c. 1590, engraving, 216 x 
148 mm, Antwerp, Stedelijke Prentenkabinet, inv. 9602 
(photo: Stedelijke Prentenkabinet) 
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Morillon’s painted copy of Granvelle’s Crucifixion, commissioned 
one year after the publication of the Council of Trent’s decrees on 
art and after Granvelle’s own expulsion from the Low Countries, 
belongs to a tense period that we shall examine in the follow- 
ing chapters. Morillon, now so desirous of obtaining an image of 
Floris’s Crucifixion, had been deeply concerned by questions raised 
by reformers that soon erupted into outright rebellion. According 
to Francois Alaers, the priest of Notre-Dame-de-la-Chapelle in 
Brussels, Morillon was once tempted to embrace the reform, but 
later returned to a more moderate course and became a beneficiary 
of Granvelle’s support.!”8 Could it be that Floris’s Crucifixion spoke 
to Morillon’s own conflicted religious beliefs? Did he desire to re- 
main Catholic while accepting and even propagating images reso- 
nant to some degree with the reform? Morillon frequently emulated 
his patron’s taste, and through his brother Antoine was connected 
to the most important humanists of his time."? It was Antoine 
Morillon who commissioned Michiel Coxcie to decorate his fam- 
ily tomb in Louvain with a triptych of the Triumph of Christ (1561- 
82?), a derivative of the Risen Christ Between Saints Peter and Paul, 
painted by Granvelle’s esteemed portraitist, Mor, which Dominicus 
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Lampsonius lauded in verse.!5? Morillon had also attempted to ne- 
gotiate for Granvelle's local court painter, Pierre d'Argent, to enter 
the workshops of Coxcie, Key, and Floris, in order to produce paint- 
ings in their styles to bring back to Besangon.!?! We sense Granvelle's 
dismay when Morillon wrote him in 1564 to say that these Flemish 
painters had refused to accept d'Argent in their ateliers.!*? Whether 
they rejected d'Argent out of personal dislike or because he was 
tainted by his connection to Granvelle is not known. Yet this rejec- 
tion — a minor event in the greater scheme of Granvelle's fall, to be 
sure — nonetheless registers the Cardinal's continued interest in 
Netherlandish visual culture, and in Floris's art in particular. 

Floris's religious art could provoke powerful emotions, whether 
through the tumbling, twisted bodies of Fall of the Rebel Angels or 
through the no less strange yet intriguing depictions of a living Christ 
or a massive Mary, her breast swelled with physical and metaphoric 
pain. We will now look at how Floris translated his mastery of the 
human form in his religious art to an expressly secular realm - the 
picture galleries of the suburban villa — where he took his sensual 
bodies off the altar to populate a space devoted to pictorial experi- 
mentation and the display of heroic nudes. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Ardens amator artium: Floris, Niclaes 
Jonghelinck, and the Nature of 
Netherlandish Art 


And so the Italian journey became a necessity because here was 
the point of reference against which all art was measured. It 
might be possible to react against it, to insist on such neglected 
potentialities of painting as the art of genre and landscape pe- 
culiar to the North, but even such protests as we might read into 
the art of Brueghel still refer as protests to the line that began in 
Florence. It has remained so ever since. 

ERNST GOMBRICH, “THE RENAISSANCE CONCEPTION OF ARTISTIC 


PROGRESS”! 


Between 1555 and 1557, Floris completed his most important secular 
commissions: two cycles of monumental oil paintings, one represent- 
ing The Labors of Hercules (1555; cat. P.85—94) and the other The Liberal 
Arts (1557; cat. 310-16), for the new suburban home of the Antwerp 
merchant and financier Niclaes Jonghelinck (1517—70). Over the next 
decade, Floris would paint no fewer than four additional monumen- 
tal paintings for 't Goed ter Beken (The Estate by the Stream), as 
Jonghelinck's house was known. At the time, there was no precedent 
for such large-scale paintings depicting the pagan gods in Antwerp's 
domestic sphere.” Floriss commissions from Jonghelinck, impres- 
sive in scale and subject, helped to secure the artist's fame at a critical 
juncture in his career. In turn, the paintings established Jonghelinck's 
reputation as a discerning patron who successfully appropriated 
classical mythology and the heroic style previously reserved for the 
region's monarchs and hereditary nobility. Floris's pictures were vital 
to Jonghelinck's self-fashioning, enabling him to project an elevated 
status that far surpassed his actual position in society.’ 

Over the course of the following decade, Jonghelinck would con- 
tinue to commission works from local artists, especially from Floris 
and from Pieter Bruegel the Elder, the painter who would emerge 
as one of Floris's most serious competitors. Bruegel's paintings for 
Jonghelinck have often been cited as a breakthrough in the rise of 
autonomous landscape painting in Europe plotted on a path toward 
greater "realism."^ This is especially true of his now-famous Months 
cycle of 1565, six landscapes painted on panels of nearly identical 
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FIGURES 8.1-10 

Cornelis Cort after Frans 
Floris, The Labors of 
Hercules, 1563, engravings, 
each approx. 225 x 285 mm, 
Zurich, Eidgenóssische 
Technische Hochschule, 
D.1030.1-10 

(photos: ETH-Zürich 
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size to those of Floris's Liberal Arts (1.2 by 1.8 meters).° Art histori- 
ans have often interpreted Bruegel’s Months as a rejection of Floris’s 
slightly earlier art, even as a “protest” against his classicizing style. 
This was not the case. Bruegel planned his Months in conversation 
with the paintings by Floris that continued to dominate the public 
spaces of Jonghelinck’s home. The eventual juxtaposition of Floris 
and Bruegel in their patron’s house, deliberately facilitated and in- 
stigated by him, constitutes a purposeful agon — a rivalry among 
peers — which itself became proof of the robustness and diver- 
sity of the Netherlandish tradition at an important moment in its 
self-definition.9 

The mid-1560s were a watershed in the history of Netherlandish 
art. In the span of just two years, Bruegel finished his Months for 
Jonghelincks home and Hieronymus Cock's most talented print- 
maker Cornelis Cort completed the engravings of Floris's Labors of 
Hercules (figs. 8.1-8.10; cat. H.67—76) and Liberal Arts (figs. 8.11-8.17; 
cat. H. 130-36). Cort’s highly popular prints secured the interna- 
tional fame of the painter and patron as well as the publisher and 
engraver. The year 1565 witnessed the publication of two of the first 
texts on Netherlandish art: Dominicus Lampsonius’s (1532-99) bi- 
ography of Lambert Lombard (Lamberti Lombardi... Vita) and Den 
Hof en Boomgaerd der Poesién (The Court and Orchard of Poems), a 
collection of Flemish verse by Floris’s pupil Lucas d'Heere (1534-84). 
In addition to a sonnet praising Floris, the latter volume includes the 
“Invective against a Certain Painter who would criticize the painters 
of Antwerp.” This poem of six stanzas has often been discussed in 
terms of an apparent opposition between Floris’s style and the art 
of a “certain painter,’ an antagonist (generally identified as Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder) who had traveled to Rome but was seemingly un- 
changed by the experience.’ 

D’Heere’s poem reveals deep-seated concerns about decorum and 
the treatment of the figure in contemporary Flemish painting. But to 
suggest a stark opposition between Floris and Bruegel based on this 
“Invective,” as art historians including David Freedberg have done, is 
to elide the complex dynamics that define the moment of the first 
major encounter between these two painters.® To be sure, the arrival 
of Bruegel’s Months was a turning point in the career of both Bruegel 
and Floris, and it crystallized a new degree of competitiveness in 
northern art. Although Bruegel had already painted The Tower of 
Babel (1563; fig. 8.43) and Way to Calvary (1564) for Jonghelinck, com- 
pleting the Months solidified his entry into an elevated sphere Floris 
once occupied virtually uncontested. This commission reveals that 
Bruegel was anything but an eccentric visionary or “lone wolf” as 
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FIGURE 8.1 

Hercules Preventing the 
Centaurs from Abducting 
Hippodamia 


FIGURE 8.2 
Hercules Slaying the Nemean 


Lion 


FIGURE 8.3 
Hercules Casting Cerberus 


into Chains 


FIGURE 8.4 
Hercules Slaying the Dragon 
Ladon 


FIGURE 8.5 
Hercules Defeating the Hydra 
of Lerna 


FIGURE 8.6 
Hercules Struggling with 
Achelous in the Form of a Bull 


FIGURE 8.7 
Hercules Feeding Diomedes to 
his own Mares and Hercules 


Slaying Cacus 


FIGURE 8.8 
Hercules Slaying Geryon 
and Hercules Capturing the 


Caledonian Boar 


FIGURE 8.9 


Hercules Defeating Antaeus 


FIGURE 8.10 
Hercules Supporting the 
World on Behalf of Atlas 
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Grammar 


FIGURE 8.12 
Arithmetic 


FIGURE 8.13 


Dialectic 


FIGURE 8.14 
Rhetoric 


FIGURE 8.15 


Music 


FIGURE 8.16 


Geometry 


FIGURE 8.17 


Astronomy 


FIGURES 8.11—17 

Cornelis Cort after Frans 
Floris, The Liberal Arts, 

1565, engravings, each 
approx. 230 x 285 mm, 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 
Rijksprentenkabinet, RP- 
P-A-1887-11743 through 11749 


(photos: Rijksmuseum) 
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Friedlander once described him.? Rather, he was an innovator en- 
meshed in the same rarified artistic world Floris inhabited, his art 
implicated in the systems of patronage, production, and artistic self- 
fashioning that Floris had catalyzed in the Low Countries. Bruegel’s 
subsequent fame has as much to do with later events (including the 
political and religious factors discussed in subsequent chapters) as 
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with his own creativity, however highly his work may have been val- 
ued in its day. 

In this chapter, we examine the formation of Jonghelinck’s col- 
lection, focusing on the world of the gods that Floris visualized for 
Jonghelinck as well as on the critical discourse on these mythologies 
that arose around the time Bruegel entered the scene. Through his 
ambitious patronage, Jonghelinck transformed his home into one 
of the foremost settings for the display of northern painting and 
sculpture, creating a prestigious venue for leading practitioners to 
express their artistic identity and individuality. Floris’s and Bruegel’s 
competition — enacted on the walls of Jonghelinck’s villa and in the 
contemporary press — took on new urgency after the publication of 
Vasari’s Vite, which underscored the need for an autonomous dis- 
course on Netherlandish art.!° This chapter contends that Bruegel’s 
entry into Jonghelinck’s home, and thus into nascent theoretical 
writings on Netherlandish painting, was neither a shock nor a set- 
back for Floris. Rather, it complemented a vision of the diversity 
of Netherlandish art Floris had earlier worked out in Jonghelinck’s 
home while simultaneously highlighting the internationalism of his 
style and subjects. Our focus here is on Floris’s contribution to that 
vision and its effect in turn on the rapid development of his art at the 
height of his career, when Jonghelinck provided him with the means 
to fulfill his ambition to become Antwerp’s pictor doctus. 


Jonghelinck: The Man and the Myth 


Not one portrait of Niclaes Jonghelinck has come down to us, but 
Carl Van de Velde and Iain Buchanan have uncovered a wealth of 
documentary evidence about his life and mercantile activities.” 
Jonghelinck was born in Antwerp in 1517 and died there suddenly 
in 1570.7? Although untitled, his family belonged to the rarified com- 
munity of Antwerp’s wealthiest merchants who congregated around 
the city’s Mint, the most important financial institution in Brabant 
since its founding in the thirteenth century.? While his father Pierre 
and brother Thomas both served as wardens of that institution (from 
1533 to 1542 and from 1542 to 1548, respectively'^) and earned great 
wealth through activities there, it is not certain that Niclaes was di- 
rectly involved in the Mint’s governance. Instead, he engaged in a 
range of speculative ventures including trading precious metals and 
stones, insuring the contents of mercantile vessels, running lotteries, 
and, finally and most importantly, collecting taxes and tolls as agent 
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of the Habsburg crown.!? His coveted titles of tax and toll collector 
tied him to land and sea, first in the prosperous region of Zeeland," 
later in Brabant? and finally in Flanders. It also gave him an enor- 
mous income ranging from 9,000 to 26,000 guilders per annum, de- 
rived from his revenue of 5 shillings (1 1⁄2 guilders) collected on every 
barrel of wine imported to the region, with excess proceeds to be 
divided equally with the King.!? 

Although Jonghelinck owned a home within the walls of 
Antwerp, the Sphera Mundi in the Kipdorp,?° all evidence suggests 
that most of his art collection was kept at his new house 't Goed 
ter Beken. It was situated in a leafy area then being developed by 
one of the era's most controversial real estate entrepreneurs, Gilbert 
van Schoonebeke, who was instrumental in establishing a new so- 
cial order in Antwerp through development, real estate sales, and 
speculation. As a broker he bridged the ambitions of newly 
wealthy Antwerp merchants and some of the (relatively) cash-poor 
old aristocracy, who were in effect forced to exchange their historic 
hold on land in order to survive in an increasingly mercantile soci- 
ety as aspiring merchants gained new footholds in Brabantine ter- 
ritory. Jonghelinck's house is an important case study in the social 
inversions brought about by such transactions.^? The land on which 
it was built had once belonged to the castle of Willem van de Werve, 
Margrave of Ryen, an impoverished peer who sold his property to 
raise revenue. He thereby opened the way for a social climber like 
Jonghelinck to take hold of a piece of the Flemish countryside and 
with it the semblance of nobility.?? 

Jonghelinck acquired the property of 't Goed ter Beken from his 
brother Thomas, who appears to have functioned as an interme- 
diary. The stately house sat prominently on the south side of the 
Markgravelei, the central axis of this new subdivision carved out 
of van de Werve's land. Regrettably, Jonghelinck's house has van- 
ished.?^^ No remains have been located and there is no certain picto- 
rial record of its appearance, although it is possibly represented as a 
sizeable house with a tower bordering that of the illustrious Schetz 
family in Claes Janszoon Visscher's engraved Marchionatus sacri 
Romani imperii of 1650.2° We do know that Jonghelinck's house was 
among the most lavish in the new area, with a courtyard, gardens, 
and an orchard (possibly resembling the one seen in the background 
of Hercules Slaying the Dragon Ladon, fig. 8.4). All were arranged for 
Jonghelinck's delectation and as a display of his wealth.?° 

Although Jonghelinck never compiled a catalog of his art collec- 
tion, in a well-known document of 21 February 1566, Jonghelinck 
pledged his paintings as guarantee against the 16,000 guilders of tax 
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arrears his business partner Daniel de Bruyne owed to the city of 
Antwerp.?’ Among the items listed are no fewer than twenty-two 
paintings by Floris, which the city accepted as part of Jonghelinck’s 
security. This document not only helps us to reconstruct his collec- 
tion but also reminds us of the fact that his pictures could be seen 
as assets sufficiently valuable — and liquid — to be put up as secu- 
rity against a pledge. At a certain level, then, Jonghelinck's picture 
collection lays bare art's status as commodity and investment at the 
time, irrespective of whether his pictures were by Floris or Bruegel. 
Art could be acquired and pledged like other goods, or better still 
function as yet another of the monetary instruments so familiar to 
Jonghelinck, who was all too familiar with the activities of the Mint. 

Beyond their exchange value, Floris's paintings connoted a degree 
of novelty and cultural sophistication that was vital to Jonghelinck's 
entrée into the vaunted world of art collecting. They helped consoli- 
date an image of security and nobility surpassing and even obscuring 
the potential instability of Jonghelinck's recently acquired wealth. 
In this respect, Jonghelinck's decision to commission paintings was 
a self-conscious act of social entrepreneurship, calculated to dif- 
ferentiate him both from the middle classes, who decorated their 
homes with what might be called pre-painted pictures bought on the 
open market, and from the hereditary aristocracy, who still favored 
other luxury goods historically associated with their class, especially 
tapestries.28 As a consequence, Jonghelinck built on established 
trends in Antwerp collecting and also played a role in shaping new 
ones. His practice of acquiring outstanding works by leading contem- 
porary artists set an example for his peers and for less financially se- 
cure colleagues, including his associate Jean Noirot and Noirot's wife 
Hester van Eeckeren. They valued and apparently cherished their 
pictures by Bruegel and Floris as important status symbols, clinging 
to the illusion of sophistication and wealth these objects conferred 
even as their financial and personal affairs fell into disarray.?° 

What distinguishes Jonghelinck's collection from all others at 
the time is the degree to which he actively sought out artists, most 
especially Floris, to construct a powerful self-image in paint. From 
the outset, Jonghelinck's home projected a dual identity. On the one 
hand, it belonged to the phenomenon of the explosive growth of 
speelhuizen, or Flemish country homes, acquired by the nouveaux 
riches.?? On the other hand, we shall see that through its decora- 
tion (and possibly its design), 't Goed ter Beken extended the tra- 
ditional limits of Netherlandish culture to engage with the antique 
conception of the villa suburbana (suburban villa) and its revival in 
Renaissance Italy. At the time there was no precedent for creating 
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FIGURE 8.18 


Leone and Pompeo Leoni, 
Charles Vand the Fury (with 
armor removed), c. 1555, 
bronze, 251 x 143 x 130 cm, 
Madrid, Museo Nacional del 
Prado, inv. Eoo273 

(photo: Museo Nacional del 


Prado / Art Resource, NY) 
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a suburban villa outside of Antwerp and filling it with site-specific 
commissions from celebrity artists. Jonghelinck’s home thus became 
a privileged locus for the display and enjoyment of edifying pictures 
that reflected an unusually close relationship between the patron 
and his painters, chiefly Floris. 

Jonghelinck himself descended from an artistic family whose for- 
tunes were bound up with those of the Habsburg Empire. While his 
brother Hans was an obscure painter whose oeuvre has left no trace, 
his brother Jacques became a famous sculptor and médailleur, re- 
ceiving prestigious commissions including a contract to build the 
tomb of Charles the Bold. In the late 1560s, Jacques executed a re- 
markable group of The Seven Planets and a fountain of Bacchus for 
his brother Niclaes, examined in detail below.?! That Jacques and 
Niclaes Jonghelinck enjoyed a close relationship makes it conceiv- 
able that Jacques was involved in planning the visual program of 
Niclaes's home.?? Through his training with Leone Leoni (1509-90), 
sculptor to the Habsburgs, Jacques was exposed to a wide range of 
Italian art and gained access to the court.?? Jacques first met Leoni 
in 1549 when Leoni accompanied Charles v and Philip 11 on their 
joyeuse entrée and, in tandem with his brother, Pompeo Leoni (1533- 
1608), produced the life-size bronze portraits of Mary of Hungary 
(Madrid, Prado)? and Charles V and the Fury (fig. 818). The latter 
sculpture was designed with removable armor, allowing the sover- 
eign to be perpetually transformed from clothed Christian warrior to 
nude ancient god and back again.?? Leoni returned to Milan after the 
Antwerp entry, charged with making a set of plaster casts of antique 
sculptures for Mary of Hungary's sparkling new cháteau at Binche, 
using the molds that Primaticcio had employed to produce bronzes 
for Francois 1°".36 In May 1552, Jacques traveled to Milan to advance 
his training with Leoni. He resided in the Casa degli Omenoni or 
“House of the Big Men,” the master's imposing home-cum-workshop 
in the center of the city, which was paid for by the Emperor and 
named for the massive herms on its exterior.?? Jacques Jonghelinck's 
period of study with the volatile master proved short-lived but for- 
mative. He returned to the Low Countries after just one year in Italy, 
settling in Brussels for its proximity to the court that provided his 
primary source of employment.?5 

While there is no evidence to support the old hypothesis that 
Cornelis Floris was Jacques Jonghelinck's first teacher these 
sculptors belonged to the same tightly knit artistic milieu.?? They 
may well have facilitated the initial contact between their broth- 
ers Frans Floris and Niclaes Jonghelinck. Significantly, Cornelis 
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Floris and Jacques Jonghelinck both had experience working for 
Granvelle, who owned and decorated several homes in the Southern 
Netherlands. We have seen in Chapter Seven that the most impres- 
sive of these, his Italianate palace in Brussels, had a facade modeled 
on the Palazzo Farnese and contained a "galerie" where he displayed 
paintings, sculptures, antiquities, and tapestries.*? He also owned La 
Fontaine, a Flemish-style country residence with moats and turrets, 
and Cantecroy, a country castle at Mortsel near Antwerp where he 
displayed a bust of Hercules and appears to have housed an impor- 
tant part of his library?! Granvelle's patronage of the arts and letters 
established a standard of social and political legitimation through 
humanist collecting that Niclaes Jonghelinck must have known, and 
possibly one he sought to emulate in his own suburban home. 


The Labors of Hercules and The Liberal Arts 


The first commission Jonghelinck gave Floris was for The Labors of 
Hercules, and the cycle was completed around 1553. According to van 
Mander, these paintings were installed in a dedicated chamber in the 
patron's house. The images were painted on ten irregular canvases 
to match the dimensions of that room: four nearly square canvases 
(approx. 195 x 175 cm), five smaller ones (approx. 195 x 125 cm) and 
one square (approx. 185 x 185 cm).^? Only one canvas survives today: 
Hercules Defeating Antaeus (fig. 8.19; cat. P.92), and it reveals the 
scale of Floris's hgures and the intense chiaroscuro of his composi- 
tions. The dramatic foreshortenings create the illusion that the hero 
might step beyond the frame, thrusting into the viewer's space with 
violent force as he crushes the Lybian giant, gnashing his teeth while 
squeezing the life from his powerful foe. Pressed against the picture 
plane and set before a dark background with minimal descriptive 
detail, Hercules and his adversaries would have seemed like figures 
in relief, overpowering Jonghelinck's visitors with an astounding 
display of heroic nudity widely recognizable as the chief attribute 
of Hercules, the embodiment of physical strength, moral fortitude, 
and manly virti.^? Guicciardini, a close associate of Jonghelinck’s, 
may have had this type of picture in mind when he immortalized 
Floris's “manner of rendering muscles and foreshortenings naturally 
and marvelously.”*4 

There were no mythological cycles on this scale in Antwerp at the 
time. The few precedents in the Low Countries, including the paint- 
ed chamber of mythologies at Jéróme Busleyden's home in Mechelen 
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FIGURE 8.19 

Frans Floris, Hercules 
Defeating Antaeus, 1555, 
oil on canvas, 195 x 125 cm, 
Brussels, private coll. 
(photo: Warburg Institute, 


London) 





and Jan Gossaert’s oil paintings for Philip of Burgundy’s castle at 
Stoubourg, were both painted much earlier in the century and can 
hardly be considered direct antecedents for Floris’s monumen- 
tal cycle.4° To compose these dynamic images of muscular excess, 
Floris turned to familiar examples of Renaissance art that circulated 
in print, including Jacopo Caraglio's (c. 1500—c. 1565) engraving of 
Hercules Casting Cerberus into Chains after Rosso Fiorentino (1494— 
1540)*° and, in the case of Hercules Defeating Antaeus, a print of the 
same subject by Agostino Veneziano (c. 1490—c. 1540) after Raphael’s 
(1483-1520) design.^" Friedrich Antal, who first discussed these quo- 
tations, saw them in terms of a chain of referents ultimately linking 
Floris's pictures to classical notions of artistic perfection embodied 
in the Greco-Roman heroic nude.*® The visitors to Jonghelinck’s 
villa thus found themselves surrounded by a continuum of pic- 
tures of heroic deeds connoting sophistication, potency, and eter- 
nity. These attributes were traditionally reserved for Christ and for 
royalty, particularly the Habsburg monarchs who closely associ- 
ated themselves with Hercules. Charles v and Philip 11 traced their 
heritage to this illustrious ancestor, bearing his columns on their 
Plus Ultra (“Further beyond”) device, and carefully constructing an 
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iconography around their Herculean lineage, often in the luxurious 
medium of tapestry.?? 

Floris's paintings were emphatically not tapestries. Their source 
was not even classical. Rather, they represent a translation of clas- 
sical, Herculean heroic values to the medium of oil painting and 
the space of the domestic Flemish interior. The choice of a canvas 
support — exceptional in Floris’s oeuvre — appears to material- 
ize the inversion of the heroic idiom of one textile — the woven 
tapestry — to the baser yet arguably more immediate medium of 
another textile, painted canvas, carrying the noble hero par excel- 
lence from the aristocratic home to the bourgeois villa. For some, the 
coarse weave of the canvas support might have explicitly recalled 
the woven properties of tapestry while simultaneously visualizing 
the rejection of that medium and the intrinsic worth of its silver and 
gold threads. Moreover, the rougher texture of the canvas, closely 
associated with Italian and specifically Venetian painting, enabled 
Floris to emulate with the brush the scale and appearance of the 
all'antica friezes and large-scale mythological oils he had studied in 
Italy, effecting a transformation of their monumentality to the North 
and specifically to the irregular spaces of Jonghelinck’s home. 

Floris based his Labors of Hercules on the account of those heroic 
deeds in the Libellus de imaginibus deorum of the medieval mythog- 
rapher Albricus Philosophus (Albric of London; d. c. 1220), while 
freely modifying that post-classical source to suit the dictates of the 
intended setting and the aspirations of its owner? The chamber 
evidently afforded space for only ten paintings, prompting Floris to 
combine two of Hercules's labors on a single canvas in two instances 
in order to create a series of twelve deeds in ten pictures.?! As Carl 
Van de Velde has demonstrated, the choice of Albricus's account 
of the Twelve Labors — only some of which appear in the canoni- 
cal Dodecatholos — provided an important thematic coherence to 
the cycle, recasting Hercules's violent deeds as exempla of upstand- 
ing behavior.?? While eight of the Labors stress the victory of virtue 
over sin, the remaining four address more mundane tasks associated 
with stabilizing a territory, such as draining a swamp; tasks, in short, 
which chimed in many ways with Jonghelinck's life and ambitions. 
Emphatically removing Hercules from his usual comfort zone at 
court and displacing his quest onto a cycle of oil paintings intended 
fora domestic interior, Floris also advertised Jonghelinck's own trans- 
gression of the social order. Exposing the versatility of canvas and 
the mutability of mythography, this cycle manifests Jonghelinck's 
liminal status between urban merchant and landed gentleman. It 
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also helps to visualize his tenuous upward social mobility, using a 
support — canvas — with only limited precedent in Antwerp, where 
panel painting continued to dominate the market.°3 

If we are to believe a letter sent by the humanist Benito Arias 
Montano (1527—98), friend of Jacques Jonghelinck, to the Imperial 
secretary Gabriel de Zayas in 1571, King Philip 11 himself had been 
favorably impressed by Jonghelinck's collection. The King even 
singled out The Labors of Hercules as a "cosa rara" when he visited 
Jonghelinck in 1556 while traveling to the region for a meeting of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, a chivalrous institution founded by his 
Burgundian forebears from which bourgeois men like Jonghelinck 
were expressly excluded.°* Although we may only speculate on why 
the King declined to buy these oil-on-canvas paintings (“lienzos al 
olio") when Montano tried to help Jonghelinck's creditors sell them, 
the sovereign might have been shocked when he first encountered 
Jonghelinck's dazzling appropriation of royal Herculean iconogra- 
phy. In this sense, exploiting the image of the virtuous hero to his own 
ends did more than subvert social hierarchy in Jonghelinck's favor; 
it trod boldly into the space of Imperial myth to flaunt Jonghelinck's 
wealth and power before the eyes of the cash-poor monarch whose 
wars — manifestations of his supposed strength in battle — had in fact 
indebted him to Antwerp's financiers. 

While Philip did not acquire the paintings as Montano hoped 
he might, another important aristocrat, Duke Albert v of Bavaria 
(1528—79) ordered a set of tapestries of Floris's Labors of Hercules 
from the atelier of the weaver Michael de Bos for the Festsaal of 
his ducal residence at Dachau, where they arrived in 1566.55 At the 
time he ordered the tapestries, the Duke was presented with several 
subjects, choosing The Labors of Hercules despite its higher price.°® 
Although working from Cort's prints, the weavers strove to capture 
the heroic, frieze-like character of Floris's paintings, using silver 
tones that would stand in relief against a deep blue background. 
Ironically, then, the tapestries for Albert v preserved the all'antica 
appearance of Floris's cycle through a double-reversal of the image 
and of its material and social values. Albert v's commission re- 
translated Floris's pictures, made for an upper middle-class home 
in the relatively inexpensive medium of oil on canvas, back into the 
prestigious medium of tapestry, historically associated with aristo- 
cratic patronage and heroic myth. Yet they did so by means of the 
mass medium of print, which had originally reversed the images in 
the process of detaching them from the walls of Jonghelinck's home 
and transforming them into a regularized series of engravings.°’ 
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Restoring the subjects and style of Floris’s work to a medium he 
had emphatically eschewed, this cycle of tapestries exemplifies the 
mobility and fluidity of images in an era of print. It also reveals the 
semantic openness of Floris’s style and inventions, which crossed 
geographic, material, and social boundaries with unprecedented 
speed and appealed to merchants, aristocrats, and kings alike. 

After completing The Labors of Hercules for the reception chamber 
of Jonghelinck’s home, Floris painted The Liberal Arts (figs. 8.11-8.17) 
for a room that almost certainly constituted Jonghelinck’s library, 
whether real or imagined. In contrast to The Labors of Hercules, 
all of The Liberal Arts paintings have recently resurfaced in private 
Genoese collections, and four are illustrated here in color (figs. 8.20— 
8.23).°8 Measured to fit between the regularly spaced windows of the 
chamber, each of these dramatically lit pictures itself presents a fic- 
tive window into an allegorized realm of learning.°? Images of The 
Liberal Arts were frequently commissioned for libraries and studioli, 
spaces devoted to "sapientia" and "virtus" (knowledge and virtuous 
discipline), where a man such as Jonghelinck could fashion himself 
as a scholar in the same manner as Italian princes such as Federico 
de Montefeltro had done.9? The migration of this imagery from an 
Italian prince's studiolo to Jonghelinck's "library" again calls atten- 
tion to his appropriation of visual iconographies and behaviors of an 
international noble class that located ideals of virtue in the practice 
of the arts. 

Playing with space and frame, Floris arranged a set of illusionistic 
books along the edge of his paintings of The Liberal Arts. Together, 
these learned volumes constitute a virtual library of the works that 
aman with humanistic aspirations might hope to possess, with each 
volume classified according to its respective field of science as Conrad 
Gessner (1516—65) had prescribed in his Biblioteca Universalis (Basel, 
1545).°! The conceit of showing trompe-loeil books recalls the beau- 
tiful intarsia studiolo of Federico de Montefeltro at Urbino, in which 
book titles were also prominently displayed on would-be tomes 
arranged illusionistically, as though on the ledge of the intricate 
wood-inlay panels concealing actual books.®* As in that space, the 
selection of learned authorities on display here ranges from ancient 
authors, including Aristotle (for Dialectic) and Cicero (for Rhetoric), 
through to one modern figure, Giovanni Pontano or Pontanus, the 
late fifteenth-century astronomer (for Astronomy). 

Yet again, the direct source for Floris’s allegorical construction 
was not strictly classical but rather a pseudo-antique text: Martianus 
Capella’s fifth-century tract The Marriage of Philology and Mercury.9? 
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Following the allegorical prescriptions of that treatise, Floris de- 
picted each liberal art as a female personification instructing fig- 
ures around her in the practice of the art she embodies. In Italy, 
the Liberal Arts were frequently shown as female personifications, 
standing or seated in isolation in an abstract space accompanied 
only by their attributes.5* Floris himself had already engaged with 
this tradition by representing the Liberal Arts as single-figure, statu- 
esque personifications in his Standing Liberal Arts (figs. 5.1—5.10; 
cat. H.120-29), the first cycle of prints that Cock published after his 
designs.9? In his paintings for Jonghelinck, he departed from that 
convention by showing each figure in an active pose and surrounded 
by others, practicing or imparting her art in an unadorned interior 
or set before a distant landscape vista or classicizing architectural 
background. Grammar (see the print, fig. 8.11), Arithmetic (fig. 8.20), 
and Music (fig. 8.21) all preside over large gatherings, in which the 
pursuits of reading, accounting, and performing, respectively, are 
shown as group activities. Though sparser, Dialectic (see the print, 
fig. 8.13), Rhetoric (see the print, fig. 8.14), Geometry (fig. 8.22), and 
Astronomy (fig. 8.23) also show didactic scenes of argumentation, 
composition, measurement, and observation. 

Floris's paintings are also filled with the latest scientific instru- 
ments, from armillary spheres to complex rulers and dividers to as- 
trolabes, evoking the cutting-edge empirical learning taking place 
in concert with the book-based knowledge represented so em- 
phatically by the inclusion of hefty tomes. Most notably, the pic- 
ture of Astronomy is filled with instruments to aid in the process 
of observing the heavens: according to the inscription added to the 
print, these serve to observe the trajectory of the stars of Uranus, 
an activity associated with prognostication.© The personification of 
Astronomy, winged for flight and crowned with stars, points toward 
the heavens with her right hand while with her left she measures 
a globe recognizable as Gérard Mercator's Celestial Sphere of 1541 
(fig. 8.24), a recent scientific publication supported by Granvelle and 


FIGURE 8.20 

Frans Floris, Arithmetic, 1557, oil on 
canvas, 151.5 x 224 cm (originally 
127 x 224 cm), Abu Dhabi, Louvre 
Abu Dhabi 

(photo: Courtesy Richard Feigen 
Galleries, New York) 
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FIGURE 8.21 

Frans Floris, Music, 1557, 

oil on canvas, 151.2 x 174 cm 
(originally 122 x 174 cm), 
Genoa, private coll. 

(photo: Leemage/ Hulton 
Fine Art Collection, Getty 


Images) 


FIGURE 8.22 

Frans Floris, Geometry, 1557, 
oil on canvas, 150.5 x 173 cm 
(originally 125 x 173 cm), 
Genoa, private coll. 

(photo: Leemage/ Hulton 
Fine Art Collection, Getty 


Images) 
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FIGURE 8.23 

Frans Floris, Astronomy 
(Astrology), 1557, oil on 
canvas, 151 x 174.3 cm 
(originally 121 x 174.3 cm), 
Genoa, private coll. 
(Leemage/ Hulton Fine Art 
Collection, Getty Images) 





FIGURE 8.24 


Gérard Mercator, Celestial 
Sphere and Terrestrial 
Sphere, 1541, engraving 
mounted on globes 


(photo: author) 
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Guy Morillon, the father of Maximilien (q. v.).°” Her visual pendant, 
Geometry (fig. 8.22), stares intently at Mercator's Terrestrial Sphere, 
which is turned to reveal the Americas. The personification appears 
to measure the distance across the Pacific Ocean to the Far East, seek- 
ing to gain knowledge of a distant source of wealth of great interest 
to traders like Jonghelinck, who profited from improving maritime 
navigation and benefited from the aggressive naval policies of the 
Habsburgs.9? As practitioners of "science," Astronomy and Geometry 
highlight the close relationship between the liberal arts and the em- 
pirical knowledge gained through observation, measurement, and 
reason.9? 

Gender plays an important role in Floris's visualization of the 
Liberal Arts and the systems of knowledge they embody. The im- 
ages show female personifications imparting their art, although 
at the time women were generally excluded from receiving such 
instruction. The lessons of the Liberal Arts were aimed exclusively 
at men. Only in Music (fig. 8.21), a Liberal Art associated with har- 
mony but also with temptation and arousal, is an additional female 
figure present, playing the lute alongside the larger personifica- 
tion at the spinet. These two instruments were frequently invoked 
as metaphors for the female body in the Renaissance."? This again 
raises the question of viewership and function. While the books rep- 
resented in the paintings demarcate the ancient body of knowledge 
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contained in microcosm within the semi-private studiolo, the actual 
institutionalization of learning depicted in Floris’s images upholds 
traditional conventions for imparting knowledge and masculine vir- 
tue that were current in Netherlandish society at the time.” 

The gender division imputed to these seemingly timeless allego- 
ries of learning is well illustrated in Rhetoric (see the print, fig. 8.14). 
An elder cautions Rhetorica’s eager pupil in a chamber overlook- 
ing a street performance of the type that local rederijkers (rhetori- 
cians’ guilds) staged in Antwerp, albeit set in an idealized, Italianate 
cityscape.” The scene Floris depicts being performed is “The Poet 
Virgil Suspended in a Basket,” part of a medieval legend address- 
ing the popular theme of the power of women. Lucas van Leyden 
(1494-1533) treated the story in an engraving of 1525, reissued by 
the Antwerp publisher Maarten Peeters (fig. 8.25) a quarter-century 
later.’ That engraving similarly constructs a narrative play across the 
fore- and background by showing the dramatic event taking place 
in the distance through a window-like opening. While it is unclear 
whether such a play had recently been performed in Antwerp, view- 
ers could have immediately recognized the representation of the 
drama as an allusion to the institution of rhetorical plays, one of the 
salient features of civic life in the Low Countries here allegorized and 
naturalized for the domestic space of a gentleman’s villa. 

Floris exploited the slippage between allegory and reality to the 
extent that even the reviled character of the moneylender, familiar 
from Netherlandish paintings as an unattractive usurer, is here recast 
as a beautiful, goddess-like personification of Arithmetic (fig. 8.20), 
presiding over a representation of accountancy.’* The counting of 
coins, a task with which Jonghelinck was surely familiar, has been 
abstracted to a noble, scientific pursuit in what was once the largest 
painting of the cycle. Floris staged the mise-en-scène as a play among 
four figures in classicizing dress confined to a stage-like box reminis- 
cent of a Flemish tableau vivant. Not surprisingly, the arrangement 


FIGURE 8.25 

Lucas van Leyden, The Poet Virgil 
Suspended in a Basket, 1525, 
engraving, 245 x 186 mm, Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum, Rijksprentenkabinet, 
RP-P-OB-1721 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 
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recalls the play performed at the stage of the Mint in the 1549 
Triumphal Entry (fig. 4.16), a structure with which the Jonghelinck 
family was closely associated. That play coincided with the wedding 
of Granvelle’s younger brother Thomas, Seigneur de Chantonnay, to 
Héléne van Brederode in the presence of important nobles. Notably, 
in that play, commerce — not the Emperor — appeared as the source 
from which all happiness and prosperity flowed.7? This celebration 
of money continues in the space of Jonghelinck's home. There, pic- 
tures like Arithmetic exemplify his wealth even as they sublimate 
his commercial interests into a pseudo-intellectual pursuit, liter- 
ally painting a morally positive gloss over the institutions and in- 
struments of finance. The effect of this sustained symbolism is to 
personalize the personifications and allegories in Jonghelinck's col- 
lection to his own ambitions and experiences, emphasizing the role 
of collecting and patronage in his social ascent and self-fashioning. 


Make Love Not War 


Around 1560, Arithmetic was folded over at right to make way for an- 
other work, the most dazzling addition by Floris so far: Awakening of 
the Arts (fig. 8.26; cat. P139). Like a tableau vivant, this scene is staged 
in a shallow space. The setting is reminiscent of the Roman cam- 
pagna with, as its background, the Colosseum as Hieronymus Cock 
had represented it in an etching of 1551."? The expressive prepara- 
tory drawing for the painting (fig. 5.24; cat. D.68), already discussed 
in relation to Floris's creative process, provides insight into how the 
artist worked up this powerful isocephalic composition to highlight 
its stage-like qualities and the narrative progression from fighting to 


FIGURE 8.26 

Frans Floris, Awakening of the Arts, c. 1559, 
oil on canvas, 157 x 238 cm, Ponce, Puerto 
Rico, Museo de Arte, inv. 62.0336 

(photo: Museo de Arte, Ponce) 
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peace. Peace - the subject of this work — was a unifying subtheme 
in many Renaissance studioli, whether visualized explicitly via the 
laying down of arms, or implicitly in images of the flourishing arts, 
themselves an attribute of a peaceful life and symbol of prosperity.” 

In the right foreground, Floris painted two contemporary song- 
books. These are splayed to reveal the music of a four-part Franco- 
Flemish chanson (fig. 8.27; transcribed in Appendix C).75 Divided 


into soprano (discantus)-tenor and alto-base parts, the books invite 
us to raise our voices and sing: 


The cruel Mars forces all sciences 

To fall into a long slumber 

But he has been defeated by prudence and by fortitude, 
And the True Friend (“Vray Amy") will come to awaken us.” 


Julius Held convincingly identified the “Vray Amy,” Mercury, as a 
possible portrait of Philip 11 (with purple robe and scepter), con- 


necting this image to the propitious signing of the Treaty of Cateau- 
Cambrésis between the Habsburg monarch and Henri 11 of France. 
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FIGURE 8.27 
Detail of 8.26, Soprano-Tenor 
parts of the chanson 'Le cruel 


Mars' 
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FIGURE 8.28 

Ariadne (Cleopatra), Roman 
copy of lost Greek original, 
Rome, Vatican, Cortile del 
Belvedere 

(photo: Warburg Institute, 


London) 
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The French King’s likeness is perhaps detectable in the vanquished 
"Mars" at right.8° The four Cardinal Virtues — Fortitude, Justice, 
Prudence, and Temperance - disarm this god of war, taking away 
his sword and helmet and leading him out of the picture, thereby 
heralding an era of peace.?! 

The treaty itself was concluded on 2 April and published in 
Antwerp on 7 April 1559.9? The city rejoiced and the event was de- 
scribed as a rebirth of the arts using mythological terms: the doors 
of the Temple of Janus were now closed, and the people called on 
“Rhetoric and Music to join hands, since Mars was now a prisoner 
and the Furies had fled away"? Floris's painting appears to relate 
directly to one of the allegorical tableaux vivants local rederijkers 
staged on the streets of Antwerp for the occasion. In this perfor- 
mance, four women in classicizing dress representing the nations 
involved in the peace - Spain, France, England, Burgundy - joined 
forces to disarm the god of war. This gendered allegory on pacifica- 
tion reminds us that the Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, like many such 
accords, was sealed with an actual marriage when Philip 11 of Spain 
and Isabel of Valois wed. Their conjugal union solemnized the end 
to fighting.9^ As recently as 1551, Netherlandish rhetorical plays rep- 
resented Charles v as a bellicose Mars-figure. Now, in the pageantry 
staged in 1559 and in Floris's enduring image, the new sovereign 
Philip 11 is a pacifying force, an embodiment of hope for a peaceful 
reign grounded in ideals of love.55 

Several medals were struck to commemorate the truce, all show- 
ing Philip on the obverse and on the reverse traditional iconographies 
associated with peace.®® Floris's painting rejects these conventions 
to advance a more topical and eroticized iconography that relates 
back to the artist's profession. The smoke of battle dissipates into a 
warm, glowing light in the foreground, where Mercury restores life 
to twelve sleeping beauties, enlivening them with the touch of his 
wand in an act reminiscent of the stroke of the virtuoso painter's 
brush and certainly not devoid of sexual overtones. For sixteenth- 
century viewers, their postures would have immediately recalled 
some of the most famous statues of antiquity, their perfect bodies 
a startling contrast to the broken fragments of columns and capitals 
strewn in the background. At left, Mercury's life-giving force is about 
to undo the asp's fatal bite and bring the sleeping "Cleopatra" back 
to life (fig. 8.28),8” not in the Vatican Belvedere but in the home of 
an Antwerp merchant. Perhaps Mercury will next awaken the fig- 
ure at right who bears striking resemblance to the muse Erato.5? 
Transported from Villa Madama, she appears here asleep in an erotic 
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embrace with her slumbering female accompanist. A viola da gamba 
(literally: leg viola), the notoriously sensuous musical instrument of 
lovemaking frequently evoked in erotic verse as a metonym for fe- 
male sexual organs, rests suggestively between them, its seductive 
curves echoing those of their bodies.9? 

The precise identity of these sleeping arts has proven conten- 
tious: while the three arts of disegno — Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture — are each prominently represented with their respec- 
tive attributes of brush and panel, mallet, and ruler, the other volup- 
tuous women have been identified as the Seven Liberal Arts, while 
another interpretation sees the entire group as a gathering of nine 
muses, not counting the fully awake figure at left who stands in for 
the artist, recording events on her tablet.?? The muses would be a 
htting subject for an image of peace and the flourishing of culture 
displayed in a suburban villa, a place described since antiquity as a 
musarum secessus or retreat of the muses.?! However, these identifi- 
cations are not mutually exclusive. Neither fully statues nor living be- 
ings, neither asleep nor awake, neither flesh nor stone, these figures 
exist insistently and exclusively in the medium of oil paint. Their 
primary meaning is thus inscribed in their form: "living" embodi- 
ments of classical art and beauty poised for a literal "renaissance" or 
rebirth. Within the context of 't Goed ter Beken itself the message is 
yet more focused: peace is a precondition for the continued flourish- 
ing of the Liberal Arts — already shown in the room where this paint- 
ing would be hung - and peace is achieved by the deeds of Hercules, 
whose twelve Labors hanging in the adjoining chamber provide a 
perpetual reminder of how the proper use of force can hasten the 
idyllic golden age that is just about to begin in Awakening of the Arts. 

How would Floris's contemporaries have responded to such an 
eroticized image of the rewards of a hard-won yet tenuous peace, a 
peace concluded by the carnal union of marriage? Today we might 
see this picture, at least in part, as a conceptual self-portrait of an 
artist invited back to a familiar venue to add yet another work to his 
earlier cycles. Might contemporaries - andJonghelinckin particular - 
have perceived a link between the artistic awakening depicted in 
this image and Floris's own practice? After all, the mass of antique 
statues in this picture appear as though plucked from the pages of 
Floris's sketchbooks. They conjure an allegory that at a certain level 
embodies the artist's own experience and self-image, fueled by his 
study of the ancient Roman marbles that had appeared before in his 
oeuvre but never in such a concentrated and sensual cluster. This 
topos of the Netherlandish artist as reviver of the antique, something 
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FIGURE 8.29 

Maarten van Heemskerck, Self-Portrait Before 
the Colosseum, 1553, oil on canvas, 42.2 x 54 
cm, Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum 


(photo: Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge) 





Lambert Lombard vaunted in his drawings and writings,9? has a vi- 
sual precedent in Maarten van Heemskerck’s 1553 Self-Portrait Before 
the Colosseum (fig. 8.29).?? In that image, which may have belonged 
to Granvelle, van Heemskerck painted his likeness alongside a more 
distant portrait of his earlier self, drawing the Colosseum in what ap- 
pears to be one of the sketchbooks that would form the foundation 
for his art. For all its potency, though, van Heemskerck's image is frac- 
tured into a series of oppositions, both temporally - the 1530s/1553, 
youth/maturity, antiquity/the present, ruination/creation — and geo- 
graphically - Roman monuments/the northern studio. In contrast, 
Floris's Awakening of the Arts unifies memory and practice. It turns 
the crumbling Flavian amphitheater into the theatrical backdrop for 
the revivification of the canon of human form that had, since Floris's 
return from Rome, been so central to his aesthetic. While not a lit- 
eral self-portrait of the artist, the painting instantiates a conceptual 
self-portrait of Floris's formation and practice, advancing the claims 
of his art even as it bolstered Jonghelinck's ambitions to appear as an 
exemplar of sophistication and virtue. 

If the ancient topos of the arts flourishing in times of peace reso- 
nated for Floris personally, the Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis had great 
professional significance for Jonghelinck. His correspondence re- 
veals anxieties about the effects of the ongoing skirmishes between 
Spain and France on his livelihood.?* As tax collector, he stood to 
profit from the new excises imposed to fund the war debt, and par- 
ticipated directly in a scheme to raise revenue that would lead to 
popular rebellion. In the event, the Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, al- 
though widely considered one of Granvelle's crowning diplomatic 
achievements, could not hold back the mounting forces of conflict. 
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William of Orange (1533-84), who had fought for the King and nego- 
tiated the peace alongside Granvelle, would ultimately lead a rebel- 
lion against the imposition of Imperial rule and taxation.?* 

It could be that Floris alluded to Granvelle’s responsibility for bro- 
kering the treaty by including an unusual detail in the far left corner: 
the toppled head of the famed Jupiter of Versailles (fig. 8.30), the an- 
cient marble given by Margaret of Parma to Granvelle’s father Nicolas 
in thanks for his diplomatic interventions on her behalf.?6 While 
Floris was in Rome this bust sat in limbo in Villa Madama pending 
export, garnering attention from both Italian and Netherlandish 
Observers.?" Maarten van Heemskerck, who had drawn the marble 
lying on its back as a ruin in Villa Madama; placed this famed bust 
prominently at the center of one of his most important paintings 
for Granvelle, Bullfight in an Amphitheater (which Cock later treated 
in an etching),?? and again in his paintings of the Good Samaritan 
(Haarlem, Fans Hals Museum) and Saint Luke (fig. 5.14).1°° Given 
Granvelle's personal connection to the Jupiter of Versailles and the 
diplomatic favor it signified, the inclusion of this specific marble in 
Floris's politicized allegory might constitute a reference to the secre- 
tary's agency in negotiating the end of fighting as well as a remind- 
er of the fragility of the peace he created. Like an ancient marble, 
the value of peace is timeless, and it only survives through careful 
preservation. 

As early as 1563, when Balthasar Bos engraved Awakening of 
the Arts (fig. 8.31; cat. H.138), he downplayed the legibility of 
this antiquity and removed the painting’s most overtly topical 








FIGURE 8.30 


Jupiter of Versailles, second 
century CE, marble, Paris, 
Musée du Louvre, inv. MA 78 
(photo © RMN-Grand 


Palais / Hervé Lewandowski) 


FIGURE 8.31 

Balthasar Bos after Frans 
Floris, Awakening of the 

Arts, 1563, engraving, 425 x 
579 mm, Paris, Bibliotheque 
nationale de France, Cabinet 
des Estampes, Cc-6-fol. 
(photo: Bibliothèque natio- 


nale de France) 
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FIGURE 8.32 

Frans Floris, Banquet of the 
Gods, c. 1557, oil on panel, 
116.5 x 165.5 cm, Graz, Alte 
Galerie, Universalmuseum 
Joanneum, inv. 57 

(photo: Universalmuseum 


Joanneum) 
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reference — the lyrics of the confident chanson — replacing one 
book's contents with a more generic verse that appears to read, 
"Qui domine amat Mars domine," and the other with a simplified 
diagram of a solar eclipse. While these changes dislodged the 
image from its specific historical context, they also underscore the 
allegory's abiding message of peace that had made it so appealing 
to Jonghelinck. To that end, Bos added a clarifying Latin inscrip- 
tion as well as a more legible representation of fighting soldiers in 
the background, setting up a vivid contrast between warfare and 
peace, fighting and the rebirth of the arts. 

The themes of peace and prosperity that Floris foregrounded 
in Awakening of the Arts reverberated in Jonghelinck's lost Floris 
painting of the Christian virtues Hope, Faith, and Charity,!?! as well 
as the three extant mythologies Floris painted for him: a Banquet 
of the Gods (fig. 8.32; cat. P.135) in which an unarmed Mars indulges 
in an abundance of sensual pleasures, a Banquet of the Sea Gods 
(possibly based on Catullus's poem of the wedding of Pelis and 
Thetis or on Ovid's account of the Feast of Achelous; fig. 8.33; cat. 
P.158), and a Judgment of Paris (fig. 8.34; cat. P138), showing the 
fateful beauty contest leading to the Trojan War and the eventual 
founding of Rome by Aeneas and his followers. Fiona Healy has in- 
terpreted Floris's unusual treatment of myth in the Banquet of the 
Gods and The Judgment of Paris as indications of palpable anxieties 
about armed conflict, represented in Mars's precarious position in 
the foreground of the Banquet of the Gods and his obliviousness to 
the advances of time, standing as a ruddy putto before him, and to 
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FIGURE 8.33 Frans Floris, Banquet of the Sea Gods, 1561, oil on panel, 126 x 226 cm, Stockholm, 
Nationalmuseum, inv. 430 


(photo: Nationalmuseum) 





FIGURE 8.34 Frans Floris, The Judgment of Paris, c. 1559, oil on panel, 135 x 188 cm; St. Petersburg, State 


Hermitage Museum, inv. 6093 


(photo: Getty Images / Hulton Archive / Print Collector) 
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the other putto who runs off with his sword, shield, and helmet.!?? 
Healy also identifies the spatial displacement of the figures in The 
Judgment of Paris as an unusual, poignant reminder of the isola- 
tion that war causes.!?? In all these images, then, Floris exposes 
the instability of myth, whether depicting a raft of sea gods that 
might capsize, a feast that might dissolve into mayhem, or a fateful 
choice that will alter the course of history. Peace and prosperity are 
tenuous, particularly for those like Jonghelinck whose power rest- 
ed precariously on royal favor, financial speculation, and chance. 


The Collection in Print 


That Floris’s paintings for Jonghelinck were considered monu- 
ments of contemporary Netherlandish art is confirmed by the fact 
that nearly all of his commissions for Jonghelinck’s home — and in 
particular his two imposing cycles of The Liberal Arts and Labors of 
Hercules — were systematically translated into prints that spread the 
collection’s fame and disseminated Floris’s designs far beyond 
the confines of 't Goed ter Beken. Bos's engraving of the Awakening 
of the Arts appears never to have been published in great quantities, 
but Hieronymus Cock set his finest engraver Cornelis Cort to the 
task of engraving The Labors of Hercules in 1563 and The Liberal Arts 
in 1565, both of which he published in great quantities. The recent 
discovery of the folded canvas of Arithmetic confirms van Mander's 
story that the prints were engraved after drawings made of the paint- 
ings in situ as opposed to designs provided by the Floris workshop, 
since the portion of the canvas of Arithmetic tucked away to make 
room for Awakening of the Arts has been excluded completely from 
the print. Van Mander names Simon Jansz. Kies as the artist who 
drew these works in the house. This obscure draftsman performed 
the important task of transcribing Floris's paintings into drawings, 
providing linear studies for Cort to engrave.!4 Cort's prints stan- 
dardized the dimensions of Floris's original paintings, setting both 
The Labors of Hercules and The Liberal Arts in uniform, oblong for- 
mat. In time, these would count among the most popular prints is- 
sued by the Quatre Vents Press and would continue to be reprinted 
long after Cock's death. It must have helped that in the first edition 
of The Labors of Hercules, Cock or his engraver numbered each epi- 
sode, guiding viewers through the cycle and helping them make 
sense of the twelve labors depicted in ten pictures, an exigency de- 
manded by the arrangement of the chamber that presumably made 
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no sense to buyers of the prints who knew little if anything of Floris’s 
painted originals.!05 

The Labors of Hercules appeared with a fascinating Latin dedica- 
tion from Hieronymus Cock to Niclaes Jonghelinck (see Appendix 
A), composed by Dominicus Lampsonius and set in letterpress 
to serve as an introduction to the series. More than any previ- 
ous text, Lampsonius's dedication directly addresses the status 
of Netherlandish art by explicitly injecting Cort's engravings into 
a longstanding competition between the North and Italy. In this 
polemic, which constitutes one of the first theoretical writings on 
Netherlandish art and on the medium of engraving in particular, 
Lampsonius praises Cock's publications for bringing Floris's singu- 
lar images — the work of the new Apelles — to new audiences, and 
doing so to the envy of Italy ("invidere Italia"), which should now 
admire Belgium for what Floris and Cock have achieved. Indeed, 
Lampsonius writes, with the publication of The Labors of Hercules 
the North has now "snatched the palm" from Italy, which will send 
her children to Jonghelinck's home to study the works of Floris in 
the original. 

This astounding invocation of a north-south paragone — spoken 
from a northerner's perspective — sets forth a view of these prints 
as agents of a multifaceted translation. They carry images of Floris's 
paintings — themselves based on careful emulation of Italian form 
and style and, as we have seen, of earlier Italian print sources — from 
the inner realm of Jonghelinck's home to the public sphere in regu- 
larized, black and white representations. Concomitantly, they bring 
an abstracted vision of Floris's painted art to international audiences 
and especially to Italy, upending the historic presumptions of Italian 
superiority in the figural arts (recently codified in Vasari's Lives of 
the Artists) while also advancing an explicit connection between 
northern art and northern excellence in engraving.!°° If the auda- 
cious claims of these verses seem exceptional, so too are the objects 
they describe: the first systematic set of “reproductions” made after 
a cycle of secular northern paintings. 

Possibly to enhance the intrigue surrounding the creation of this 
cycle, Lampsonius speaks of the prints as an illicit affair, produced 
from Floris’s paintings without Jonghelinck’s knowledge or consent. 
He suggests that as “punishment” for this affront, Cock should be 
forced to produce a set of such fine prints after Floris’s other cycle of 
paintings, The Liberal Arts, which, of course, he did in 1565. It is not 
known whether Jonghelinck’s reaction to this publication matched 
Lampsonius’s rhetorical provocation, although the second print 
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cycle, The Liberal Arts, refers explicitly to Jonghelinck and his home, 
not on a separate dedicatory page but rather on the prints them- 
selves. By that means, latter-day buyers of the series would become 
aware of Jonghelinck’s fundamental role in commissioning the paint- 
ings on which these prints were based. If Floris’s paintings had played 
an important role in constructing Jonghelinck’s identity within the 
confines of his home, these prints also became a vehicle for self- 
aggrandizement outside the home, a means for the collector to ad- 
vertise his patronage of the arts in the modern medium of engraving. 

In fact, Lampsonius's text for The Labors of Hercules already 
praised Jonghelinck as an “Ardens amator artium" (“fervent lover 
of the arts"), emphasizing, ironically or not, his professed distaste 
for avarice and aligning Jonghelinck's patronage as well as the 
prints’ publication with The Labors of Hercules. The engravings 
themselves constitute a "Herculean" display of force and represent 
a triumph of virtue for Jonghelinck, Floris, and Cock, as well as 
the actual "translators" of Floris's art: Cort the engraver and Key 
the draftsman, whose names go unmentioned. The joint efforts of 
all these men resulted in making Floris's art public and bringing 
honor to the Netherlandish tradition.!?7 Jonghelinck in effect lost 
control over the "rights" to images in his collection through the 
publication of these prints. But in doing so, he gained unique and 
lasting fame as a collector, a fame which, set in motion by Cock's 
enterprise and Cort's burin, would outlive his art collection as well 
as the house in which it was displayed. Lampsonius's words were 
prophetic: Cock's prints disseminated Floris's designs and immor- 
talized them, creating a tangible "collection" far more durable than 
the paintings, which were soon disbursed, mutilated, or perma- 
nently lost. 


The Ideology of the Suburban Villa 


In addition to its somewhat fulsome praise of Jonghelinck's foresight 
as patron, Lampsonius's ode calls attention to the conception of 't 
Goed ter Beken as a villa suburbana. That designation — suburbano 
in Latin — appears prominently on the print representing Dialectic 
(fig. 813), which functions as the introductory print to The Liberal 
Arts cycle of 1565. In a cartouche, we find an unmistakable decla- 
ration of Jonghelinck’s role as a collector and the patron of Floris: 
Franc. Florus Pinxit in Suburbano, Nicolai Iongelinck prope Urbem 
Antwerpiam ("Frans Floris painted these in the suburban home of 
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Niclaes Jonghelinck near the City of Antwerp”). The inscription 
below this print provides a further key to understanding the philo- 
sophical ideas distilled in this cycle. The text summarizes the dia- 
logue between the standing orator and the seated goddess, who is 
crowned with the bird of divine inspiration and speaks of teaching 
"men to employ reason, [which] the great Plato therefore rightly re- 
fers to as the highest of the arts." Within the painting and print, the 
names of Aristotle and the Sophist Libanius, an adherent of Platonic 
thought, reveal the extent of the image's philosophical engagement 
and its appeal to a literate audience. 

By invoking Plato, who considered dialectic the highest form of 
thought, Floris grounded these images in a broader discourse on the 
arts that continued to animate theorists in Italy and in the North. We 
have charted how an elevated, Neoplatonic conception of art lay at 
the very core of Floris's artistic theory and practice, one imprinted 
on him in Pauline Rome yet also inculcated in him before he trav- 
eled there by his teacher Lambert Lombard of Liége. True reality, in 
this worldview, lies beyond the visible.!95 Floris's images thus thema- 
tize the quest for knowledge and enlightenment, in which beautiful 
men and women can, by example and instruction, lead those who 
look upon them toward a higher truth through the concepts they 
embody.? By designating the house as a villa suburbana, a place 
for thoughtful reflection, Lampsonius called attention to the ancient 
ideals that inspired the program Jonghelinck and Floris devised for 
this Netherlandish villa from the outset of their collaboration. Since 
antiquity, the villa suburbana has been defined as a place of otium, 
or virtuous rest, as opposed to negotium, the business activities 
of the city.!? Tied to nature and conducive to contemplation and 
study, it was a favorite subject of classical authors including Seneca 
and Cicero, who praised the distance such a locus amoenus provid- 
ed from urban chatter.! Vitruvius, and later Alberti and Serlio, all 
sources widely known in the North, describe suburban villas and 
suggest that the decorations appropriate to them include moralizing 
and ennobling subjects conducive to learning." Consequently, sub- 
urban homes of businessmen and politicians became sites where 
they might achieve success in the contemplative life, the life of a 
secular, humanist scholar removed from the concerns of the city and 
the ignobility of financial transactions.!? Lampsonius, who knew 
the writings of Marsilio Ficino and Benedetto Varchi, was also surely 
aware that Cosimo de' Medici had established Ficino's Neoplatonic 
academy in his own villa suburbana at Careggi, where an eternal 
flame burned before the bust of Plato.!!^ 
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Whether Lampsonius was involved from the inception of 
Jonghelinck’s collection (at that time he was still in England work- 
ing for Pole, though already in contact with Netherlandish artists) or 
whether he entered the discussion later, when Cock decided to pub- 
lish prints of Floris’s cycles for Jonghelinck, Floris’s exposure to Italian 
models and Jonghelinck’s own worldly connections and family ties 
were more than adequate to develop a pictorial program resonant with 
the themes Lampsonius later celebrated in verse. As a consequence of 
his travels, Floris was undoubtedly familiar with examples of subur- 
ban villas, including Federigo Gonzaga’s Palazzo Te where he studied 
the frescoes of Giulio Romano.!* Another famous precedent avail- 
able to him was Villa Chigi (later Villa Farnesina), which the powerful 
Sienese banker Agostino Chigi (1466-1520) commissioned Baldassare 
Peruzzi (1481-1536) to construct on the banks of the Tiber in 1509-11, 
and which was celebrated widely in humanist texts of the time.!!6 

There are striking similarities between Floris's decoration for 
Jonghelinck's home and the decorations for Villa Chigi produced 
by Il Sodoma (Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, 1477-1549), Sebastiano del 
Piombo (1485-1547), and Raphael and his workshop. As Dora Zuntz 
first observed, Floris’s Banquet of the Gods (fig. 8.32; cat. P.135) for 
Jonghelinck,"" derives from the fresco Wedding Feast of Cupid and 
Psyche (fig. 8.35) in the Loggia di Psyche of Villa Chigi.”8 Yet the re- 
semblances do not end with this quotation. An important feature 
of Villa Chigi’s ornamentation was the recreation of lost antique 
works of art recorded in ekphrases, or textual descriptions, drawn 
from a range of classical authors including Lucian and the third- 
century philosopher Philostratus the Elder. The latter’s Imagines, 
which describe paintings purportedly in a villa outside Naples, 
served as the basis for Raphael’s famous Galatea and Sebastiano 
del Piombo’s Polyphemus in the Loggia di Psyche.!? In Chigi's stu- 
diolo, the so-called Salone del Fregio or Room of the Frieze, Peruzzi 
painted The Labors of Hercules (fig. 8.36) in a frieze running around 
the room just beneath the ceiling. Like the cycle Floris would paint 
for Jonghelinck, in Peruzzi’s frescoes the hero’s deeds deviate from 
the most canonical sources to match the dictates of space and pa- 
tron.'^? Their frieze-like appearance, which gave rise to the name of 
the room in Chigi's Villa, focuses attention on the treatment of the 
heroic body that later animated Floris's Labor of Hercules cycle. 

Floris did not copy Chigi's model directly, but rather transposed 
the experience of viewing the images filling Chigi's villa into a space 
that was distinctly northern. Deploying non-canonical sources and a 
novel medium - oil, rather than fresco - Floris reactivated historical 
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FIGURE 8.35 Raphael and workshop, Wedding Feast of Cupid 
and Psyche, c. 1518, fresco, Rome, Farnesina (Villa 
Chigi), Loggia di Psyche 
(photo: Scala Florence) 


conventions of the villa suburbana to create a singular expression 
of Jonghelinck’s own liminal status. Thus, when Floris based the 
Banquet of the Gods on the Raphaelesque model, he avoided adher- 
ing strictly to any of the traditional Olympian feasts in mythology 
such as the wedding of Cupid and Psyche or Pelius and Thetis, pre- 
ferring instead to conflate episodes found in various classical texts 
to offer up an original, even playful visualization of myths inflected 
with topical and personal meanings. For example, in his painting, an 
insistent putto hands Saturn his scythe, an attribute of his identity 
as the god of time, as he looks out knowingly at the amorous couples 
around him. In the right foreground, the disarmed Mars passion- 
ately embraces a young woman while a putto stands ready with his 
helmet, shield, and sword. At the far end of the table, Amor is tied up 
while the Fates plot his fortune.!#! Prosperity, the picture cautions, 
depends upon peace, which, like the precariously balanced deities 
here, could, without proper vigilance, descend into disarray, war, 
and destruction. 

Floris had already painted two versions of Banquet of the Gods, 
one signed and dated 1550 and preserved today in Antwerp (fig. 
5.18; cat. P.38), and another, probably lost, for the Antwerp City Hall, 
possibly the first representation of this subject in a Netherlandish 
civic space.7? In the 1550 version, the cavorting lovers are sur- 
rounded by abundant fruits and oysters — legendary aphrodisiacs — 
yet appear to feast on human hearts, an exceptional addition that 
calls to mind the iconography of Envy eating her heart out, just as 
Floris would represent it in the chiaroscuro wash drawing (fig. 5.29; 
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FIGURE 8.36 

Baldassare Peruzzi, Labors 
of Hercules: Hercules Feeding 
Diomedes to his own Mares, 
Hercules and Antaeus, 
Hercules Defeating the Hydra 
of Lerna, c. 1511, Rome, 
Farnesina (Villa Chigi), Sala 
del Fregio 


(photo: Biblioteca Berenson) 
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cat. D.79) he prepared for an engraving of the subject by Frans 
Menton (cat. H.60).!23 The version of the Banquet of the Gods he 
painted for Jonghelinck is more explicitly erotic and noticeably more 
chaotic, even sinister. Drawing on Ovid's description of the Golden 
Age, Floris shows lovers indulging their senses in multiple aphrodisi- 
acs: oysters, wine, and music.'^ Tension pervades the image, as cou- 
ples pair off and women yield reluctantly to the gods' advances, their 
inhibitions loosened through the copious supply of drink (carried 
in by the nude servants) and through the intervention of the grif- 
fins and amorini hovering with golden arrows and pitchforks above. 
Floris actualized the myth to Jonghelinck's circumstance by setting 
the frolicking deities in a briar set before a contemporary Flemish 
home (visible in the distance) that may evoke the appearance of 't 
Goed ter Beken and its surrounding gardens.!2° 

This picture was probably conceived as a pendant to the Banquet 
of the Sea Gods.'*© An image of the fecundity of the sea probably 
loosely based on a passage in Catullus’s so-called “Little Epic,” this 
painting of the gods’ sensual abandon relates again to the maritime 
sources of Jonghelinck’s wealth. It shows the waters teeming with life 
around a raft that has at least temporarily caught a favorable tack. 
The depiction of such a fecund ocean may allude to the province of 
Zeeland, a watery region that derived its wealth from control of the 
sea and that provided Jonghelinck with one of his sources of fortune 
as tax collector.” Hung as a pair with the Banquet of the Gods, this 
image flaunts the abundance of Floris’s mythologies and allegories 
for Jonghelinck. His villa is not simply decorated with paintings of 
the gods at work or rest; it overflows with an excess of classical imag- 
ery, with crowds of gods and learned personifications that had never 
before been gathered in such numbers in a Netherlandish home. 


Jacques Jonghelinck’s Bacchus and The Seven Planets 


Approximately ten years after Floris completed his two major cycles 
for ‘t Goed ter Beken, Niclaes Jonghelinck commissioned Bacchus 
and The Seven Planets from his brother Jacques.!28 We have seen 
how antique statues were an important element of Renaissance 
suburban villas, featuring prominently in the gardens of Roman 
cardinals as well as noblemen and merchant princes like Chigi, the 
papal banker whose villa boasted an important collection of ancient 
sculptures.!^? In the North, however, the only sizeable collections of 
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antiquities and monumental sculptures belonged to members of the 
court and their rarified entourage.?? Jonghelinck must have been 
aware of the royal and noble sculpture collections in the North: we 
have already discussed Granvelle’s project for Leone Leoni to obtain 
casts of sculptures for the chateau at Binche.'?! In his own palace in 
Brussels, which was strategically designed to rival the residences of 
his Imperial employers, Granvelle displayed prized “antiquities,” in- 
cluding Gallo-Roman artifacts as well as Roman statues (some pos- 
sibly fakes, like the so-called Bed of Polyclitus).?? The artist Jacques 
Jonghelinck became Granvelle's protégé, establishing his foundry in 
Granvelle's Brussels home and using it to complete sculpture projects 
as well as portrait medals for Granvelle and the current Habsburg 
regents.!?? Granvelle stood as godfather to Jacques Jonghelinck's first- 
born, fittingly christened Antoine, and, as Smolderen has surmised, 
it may have been Jonghelinck's commitments to Granvelle and the 
court that caused him to delay in delivering works to his brother.?^ 

Jacques Jonghelinck's statues — the only large-scale mythologi- 
cal cycle of bronze sculptures produced for a private collector in 
Antwerp at the time — deploy a language similar to that of Floris's 
paintings, privileging literary subjects and celebrating the classical 
nude as interpreted by a northern artist. Jacques's figures, such as his 
Mercury (from The Seven Planets; fig. 8.37) and his Bacchus (fig. 8.38), 
reveal his careful study of antique and Renaissance precedents. Yet 
in their elongated forms and slightly ponderous treatment of mus- 
culature and bodily movement, these statues also betray Jacques's 
distinctive identity as a northern sculptor.?? Bacchus sits astride a 
barrel of wine in a pose that recalls Valerio Cioli's (1529-99) Morgante 
on a Turtle (c. 1561, Florence, Boboli Gardens). Floris had already rep- 
resented a similar figure of Bacchus atop a vessel, its spout turned to- 
ward the viewer in his earlier version of Banquet of the Gods, (fig. 5.18; 
cat. P.38). Such overt echoes between sculpture and painting under- 
score the deliberate visual and thematic continuity between Floris's 
painted Olympians and Jacques's slightly later treatment of the same 
gods in bronze. Just as Bacchus brings mirth to Niclaes Jonghelinck's 
festive gatherings, so Mercury's prominent moneybag ties to another 
prevalent theme in the house by sanctioning commerce and the ac- 
quisition of wealth as virtuous labors befitting the gods. 

It is significant in this regard that Jacques Jonghelinck’s represen- 
tation of the planets adheres closely to the Libellus de imaginibus 
deorum, the same volume that had served as the basis for Floris's 
Labors of Hercules.?9 Jacques Jonghelinck’s use of this source not 





FIGURE 8.37 

Jacques Jonghelinck, 
Mercury, from The Seven 
Planets, c. 1565, bronze 
sculpture, 200 cm, Madrid, 
Palacio Real 

(photo: Patrimonio 


Nacional) 





FIGURE 8.38 


Jacques Jonghelinck, 
Bacchus, c. 1565, bronze 
sculpture, Madrid, Palacio 
Real 

(photo: Patrimonio 
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only imputes an impressive degree of consistency to the conception 
for the decoration of ‘t Goed ter Beken; it also strongly supports the 
notion that a decorative program existed from the outset. In fact, 
two recently discovered drawings of Apollo and Diana (fig. 8.39) 
show the sculptures standing on bases decorated with related nar- 
rative mythologies.?? This may have been how they were intended 
to be seen in Niclaes Jonghelinck’s home or garden court. Whether 
carved in stone or painted in imitation of relief, the classicizing 
mythological friezes beneath the statues, such as the image of Diana 
Preparing for the Hunt, echoed Floris’s mythic vocabulary to empha- 
size the continuity between the installation of the sculptures and 
Floris’s earlier paintings. 

Niclaes Jonghelinck died before the sculptures were completed. 
His financial troubles likely contributed to the delay in their delivery, 
although Jacques was also busy in the same years with important 
court commissions.'?? It remains unclear whether all the bronzes 
were intended for indoor or outdoor display, although the Bacchus 
fountain surely was meant to be placed in a garden. Wherever they 
were intended to stand, it seems likely that the Months would have 
played a role in visualizing a highly personal astrological program 


FIGURE 8.39 

Jacques Jonghelinck (?), Study 
for the Statue of Diana and 
Diana Preparing for the Hunt, 
c. 1570, pen and brown ink 
with brown and blue wash, 
345 x 212 mm, New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Frits and Rita Markus Fund, 
2014 (2014.669) 

(photo: Metropolitan Museum 
of Art) a 
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designed around Jonghelinck’s horoscope, a common practice in 
suburban villas. Richard Forster and Fritz Saxl demonstrated long 
ago that the decoration of Chigi’s villa was elaborated around a care- 
ful astrological scheme, with planets aligned to reveal the moment 
of his birth.!°° A similar attention to astrology is evident in Floris's 
works for Jonghelinck: among The Liberal Arts, he paid particular at- 
tention to Astronomy, who observes the stars in the firmament with 
up-to-date instruments. His Banquet of the Sea Gods also includes an 
unusual representation of the zodiac on the sail of the raft transport- 
ing the aquatic revelers. 

While this highly personal dimension of the commission was 
forgotten over time, the political potency of these statues resonated 
long after Jonghelinck’s death. In 1585 the sculptures were expropri- 
ated by civic authorities and installed in front of Antwerp’s City Hall 
for the entry of Alessandro Farnese. As the commentator Emanuel 
van Meteren recorded in his Memorien, these sculpted idols played 
an important role as Antwerp postured for the general’s favor fol- 
lowing his successful siege of the city — during which, ironically, 
Jonghelinck’s villa was destroyed.^? Regardless of the meanings 
subsequently imputed to them, for Jonghelinck these sculptures 
projected a propitious message: in combination with the relevant 
signs of the zodiac, the gods who controlled the planets affected 
the course of human life in specific areas and domains. They could 
bring order and prosperity, and a merchant such as Jonghelinck de- 
pended upon their favor to secure and sanction his livelihood on 
land and at sea. 


Enter Bruegel 


Although Jacques Jonghelinck's sculptures did not arrive in time to 
complete the iconographic scheme of his brother's villa, Niclaes's 
final major commission, Pieter Bruegel the Elder's Months, ar- 
rived in 1565-66 just before the merchant's fortunes plummeted. 
These expansive landscapes, including The Harvesters (fig. 8.40), 
offer an entirely different emotional and aesthetic experience from 
Floris's heroic mythologies. But far from constituting polar oppo- 
sites, Bruegel's cycle complemented Floris's earlier contributions to 
the villa by elucidating and enriching the program Floris devised 
with Jonghelinck a decade earlier. While scholars continue to see 
Bruegel and Floris as representatives of contrasting camps, I shall 
argue that both artists were valued above all else as two excellent 
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FIGURE 8.40 

Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The 
Harvesters (July-August), 
1565, oil on panel, 116 x 160 
cm, New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Rogers 
Fund, 1919 (19.164) 

(photo: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) 
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Netherlandish painters, their work revealing first and foremost the 
robust nature of sixteenth-century Netherlandish art at a transi- 
tional moment in its self-definition. Bruegel's Months — six panels 
approximately the size of Floris's Liberal Arts — self-consciously 
invert the conventions of the earlier series. Where Floris placed 
monumental semi-nudes before distant vistas, Bruegel brought the 
landscape to the fore to dominate the picture plane. He diminished 
the scale of the human actors who embody quotidian life and labor 
rather than abstract concepts. Yet to argue that Bruegel made a 
conscious choice of nature over allegory, or the vernacular over the 
classical, as other scholars have done,!^? is to overlook the ways in 
which his images functioned: not in contrast to Floris's paintings 
but rather in concert with them. 

Bruegel's images provided Arcadian imagery that connected ‘t 
Goed ter Beken to its rural setting and grounded it in a local physi- 
cal environment, complementing the house's cosmographic scheme 
and solidifying its identity as a villa suburbana.!^? Scholars have 
often remarked on the close connections between Bruegel's Months 
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and depictions of agrarian life in earlier manuscript illuminations. 
This is particularly apparent in the calendars of books of hours 
and breviaries, from the French Gothic Trés Riches Heures of the 
Duc de Berry (1411-16) to the later work of Simon Bening (c. 1540) 
and Gerard Horenbout's Grimani Breviary (c. 1515).!*4 By translat- 
ing those detailed images from the small, inherently personal space 
of the manuscript page to the scale of a large Netherlandish easel 
painting, Bruegel created pictures that were familiar in their detail 
and relationship to local tradition but novel in medium, size, and 
appearance. To some degree, his landscapes also recall the ear- 
lier conventions of tapestry, an art form that frequently brought 
scenes of agrarian life into the space of sumptuous, aristocratic 
and princely interiors.^? We have already seen that Floris also used 
oil painting to dislodge imagery associated with tapestry from its 
vaunted medium and make its subjects appear more current and 
suitable to Jonghelinck's ambitions. Bruegel extends that transla- 
tion in his agrarian cycle with a degree of detail not possible in the 
woven medium. 

While miniature illumination and tapestry were historically as- 
sociated with northern artistic practice, in point of fact, there were 
more immediate precedents for large-scale, site-specific pasto- 
ral imagery in the decoration of the Italian suburban villa. A close 
parallel may be found again in Villa Chigi, where frescoes by the 
Raphael school in the Loggia di Psyche (fig. 8.35) fill a space that 
opens on one side to spectacular gardens, initiating a dialogue be- 
tween the natural world and its painted representation.^* In the 
Loggia di Psyche, the perfect blue sky and festoons of leaves, flowers, 
and fruits in the frescoes recall the countryside, bringing an ideal- 
ized vision of creation to the exalted realm of the gods. Allegories 
of the planets were once planned for the lunettes in that hall, fur- 
ther emphasizing the cosmographic dimension of the type of villa 
decoration Jonghelinck sought to replicate. Another example comes 
from the series of tapestries Andrea Doria commissioned for his 
Palazzo at Fassolo, Genoa, representing the Labors of Months and 
woven from designs possibly originally intended for an unexecuted 
project in Chigi’s Loggia di Psyche.!*’ Representing two months per 
tapestry, this sumptuous series contrasts laborers wearing everyday 
dress in pastoral settings with abstracted, allegorical personifica- 
tions of the months in roundels surrounded by lush verdures.!^? Like 
the so-called Grotesque Months, these tapestries, woven in Brussels 
in multiple sets in the 1520s, may have inspired — conceptually, at 
least — Jonghelinck's choice of subject and format by combining 
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allegorized representations of the paired Months and the Planets in 
propitious configurations.!9 

Further precedents existed elsewhere in Italian art: these include 
the Torre dell’ Aquila at Trent, decorated around 1400 with a cycle of 
months that Bruegel may have seen on his travels.^? A more recent 
model may have been Palazzo Schifanoia (1467-71), Borso d’Este’s 
suburban villa just outside Ferrara, which boasted a large salone 
or reception chamber filled with landscapes depicting the Labors 
of the Months designed by Cosmé Tura (c. 1430—95).!°! Each month 
was aligned with a representation of an Olympian god drawn on a 
chariot and accompanied with the appropriate zodiac sign, form- 
ing a visual cycle of the proper natural order revolving around the 
beneficent presence of the Duke. An adjoining chamber included a 
cycle of the Cardinal and Theological Virtues. Such private cycles in 
Italy existed in close proximity to more public ones, including the 
Fontana Maggiore of Perugia where the Labors of the Months and 
Liberal Arts were paired as early as the fourteenth century, offering 
citizens a powerful image of their city's carefully guarded autonomy 
embodied in these virtuous images and symbolized by the delivery 
of clean drinking water.!52 

In fact, Italians who were familiar with these painted, woven, and 
sculpted monuments played an important role in bringing pastoral 
imagery into the space of the bourgeois Flemish interior. One sa- 
lient example is the sumptuous urban home of the financier Gaspar 
Ducci of Pistoia (1495-1577), who entertained members of the court 
and had close personal and business ties to Jonghelinck.5? Around 
1556, Ducci redesigned his home in the Huidevettersstraat to resem- 
ble an Italian urban palazzo.'»^ The house - a private space that was 
apparently also rented out for civic functions — featured two parlors 
painted with mythological, biblical, and pastoral imagery, possibly 
by Floris or a member of his workshop.° One of the rooms included 
a Raising of Lazarus in an all'antica style above the fireplace and a 
ceiling painted with a cycle of twelve roundels featuring muscular 
uomini famosi from Prometheus to Süleyman the Magnificent. The 
walls in that room were further decorated with small roundels rep- 
resenting the months, each painted as a pastoral scene with the ap- 
propriate sign of the zodiac in the sky in the manner of a manuscript 
illumination, set in a grotesque ornamental border that mediated 
these small pictures of agrarian work in the space of the urban home. 

We shall see that around the same time Bruegel was commis- 
sioned to paint his Months for Jonghelinck, Floris also began to 
explore pastoral subjects in paintings and especially in designs for 
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prints to be published by Cock. Many were inscribed with verses 
from Ovid or Virgil that highlight the poetic parallels for Floris’s em- 
bodied representation of the pastoral. Virgil’s Georgics (first century 
BC), from which Floris drew inspiration in late prints such as his 
goddess of the forest Dryas (cat. H.106) or Pomona (fig. 10.44; cat. 
H.105), evokes a specifically Italian vision of natural abundance con- 
nected to the peninsula's distinctive flora, fauna, and its vigorous 
breed of men and women.P9 Floris's painting of Summer (fig. 8.41; 
cat. P177), the only surviving panel of a lost cycle of the seasons or 
months, activates a pastoral aesthetic similar to the artist's better 
known print cycles and suggests Italian precedents.” The bright 
colors, abundant flora, and voluptuous female nude recall the fres- 
coes at Villa Chigi and evoke the richness of the harvest and rustic 
fecundity in a manner closely bound to visual and literary pastoral 


traditions in Italy. 


FIGURE 8.41 

Frans Floris, Summer, 1564, 
oil on canvas mounted 

on panel, 115.5 x 134 cm, 
Stockholm, Hallwylska 
Museet, inv. B 157 

(photo: Hallwylska Museet) 
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A Northern Pastoral 


The pastoral idiom had recently grown in popularity in literature 
north of the Alps, particularly in France, where it developed as a hy- 
brid of classical sources and vernacular expression.!?? Unsurprisingly, 
we find a parallel for Floris’s late pastoral images in the contempo- 
rary poetry of the Pléiade, including the work of Pierre de Ronsard 
(1524-85). In 1564, at roughly the same time that Floris finished his 
cycle of paintings of the seasons, Ronsard completed a series of 
hymns on the same subject (“Les Quatre Saisons de l'An").5? Drawing 
heavily on many of the same sources as Floris, including Ovid, Virgil, 
Horace, and Lucretius, Ronsard conjures up a vernacular poetic 
space in which the pagan gods of antiquity bring forth abundant 
harvests. Nature, personified as a loving, beautiful goddess, resists 
the advances of her would-be suitors, who include older wild men 
of the forest and satyrs reminiscent of the one in Floris's painting.1©° 
There is no evidence that Ronsard was Floris's direct source; indeed, 
their works are almost exactly contemporary. Rather, Ronsard's vers- 
es, which transpose Latin poetic conventions into a modern French 
vernacular, evoke a pastoral register that may have inspired Floris's 
visual creativity — a register in which his sophisticated Antwerp au- 
diences might have been disposed to appreciate eroticized pastoral 
imagery as both classical in origin and localized through the act of 
translation. 

It could be that Floris's Summer, or other pastoral images like it, 
were planned for Jonghelinck's house. In keeping with the tradition 
of the suburban villa, they would have augmented the classicizing 
style and figural language of the images already in the home with a 
classicizing pastoral vision. Instead, Jonghelinck turned to Bruegel 
to furnish the landscape paintings that would complete the transfor- 
mation of his home into a villa suburbana. In doing so, he embraced 
a bucolic vision informed by Italian examples but also closely tied to 
a local and seemingly immediate encounter with the natural world 
north of the Alps.!€! To a degree, Bruegel's paintings engendered a 
form of virtual travel or role-play for the visitor. Like a work of pas- 
toral literature — such as Jacopo Sannazaro's highly popular Arcadia 
(1504), itself based on Virgilian conventions — Bruegel's Months per- 
mitted the viewer to retreat from Antwerp's suburbs into the nearby 
countryside, engaging with rustic life visually without leaving the 
confines of the villa. 

This mode of imagined, virtual travel in the local landscape was 
not entirely new to Jonghelinck’s villa. Rather, it participated in and 
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extended a localized pictorial imagination already at play in Floris’s 
commissions. His paintings actualized classical allegories and myths 
to Jonghelinck’s lived experience, turning The Labors of Hercules and 
The Liberal Arts into visible and resonant manifestations of his own 
virtue, with Hercules plucking golden apples in a garden resem- 
bling that of Jonghelinck’s villa or Rhetoric teaching her art before 
an idealized view of an Antwerp street performance. The astrologi- 
cal forces of the planets parsed by Floris’s Astronomy tie directly 
into Bruegel’s paintings of an annual cycle that is regulated by the 
sun and moon in the sky and the inevitable progression of seasons 
guided by the movement of the planets. If, as Iain Buchanan and 
Claudia Goldstein have argued, Bruegel’s paintings were created for 
Jonghelinck’s dining room, then they fulfilled site-specific purposes 
similar to Floris’s earlier cycles. Adhering to Vitruvius’s and Alberti’s 
prescriptions for the appropriate location of moralizing subjects 
within the home, Bruegel’s paintings placed images of agrarian labor 
and abundance in a room where the goods of the land and sea were 
consumed.!€? In the spirit of the ancient convivium, the learned din- 
ner party popularized in the North by Erasmus, these panels would 
have prompted decorous discussions of themes related to those in 
Floris's paintings, including the observation of nature and man’s re- 
lationship to the world around him as well, of course, as the ability 
of local artists to figure these concepts in the medium of oil paint.!6? 


Jonghelinck and an Emerging Discourse on 
Netherlandish Art 


The discussion these pictures engendered was not limited to the 
confines of the house. It also took shape in the first texts on the na- 
ture of Netherlandish art. Lampsonius's Lamberti Lombardi... Vita 
and Lucas d'Heere's Den Hof en Boomgaerd der Poésien (Court and 
Orchard of Verse) might appear to have little in common - a Latin 
biography-cum-theoretical text and a book of Flemish verse — yet 
they were in fact conceived in tandem and motivated by a common 
impulse to give written expression to current thoughts about art, at a 
time when artistic canons were being solidified throughout Europe 
and when the Netherlandish identity itself was becoming a topic of 
pressing political concern.!6^ 

It is not coincidental that Lucas d'Heere and Dominicus 
Lampsonius began to publish their texts on art in 1565, the year 
Bruegel completed his cycle of images for Jonghelinck and Cort's 
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final engravings of the Liberal Arts appeared in print. Jonghelinck’s 
home, both the physical space and its recreation in print, provided a 
privileged locus to reflect on the nature of Netherlandish art and the 
principle protagonists driving its rapid evolution. As we turn to the 
final years of Floris’s career in the next chapters, we will revisit these 
texts. They grant unparalleled insight into how Floris’s audience en- 
gaged with his art, both on its own terms and in relation to works by 
other artists. A third interlocutor in this tight-knit community was 
Abraham Ortelius (1527-98), dedicatee of Lampsonius's Lamberti 
Lombardi ... Vita and of one of the poems in the Boomgaerd. Ortelius 
later composed texts about the arts, including the well-known epi- 
taph for Bruegel he inserted into the album amicorum or friendship 
book he compiled between 1573 and 1596.15 That volume also in- 
cluded a contribution by d'Heere in the form of a drawing repre- 
senting a Siren and shipwreck and his motto "Schaede Leer U,” or 
"harm teaches you,”!66 as well as an autograph by Lambert Lombard 
accompanied by an impression of the portrait print that served as 
the frontispiece to Lampsonius's biography (fig. 2.9).167 

Echoing the notion of dialogue implicit in the conventions of the 
convivium and the album amicorum, these three men's voices inter- 
weave in each other's texts. D'Heere dedicated a poem in his Hof 
en Boomgaerd to Lampsonius, entitled "Would I dare speak of wis- 
dom before Minerva" ("Zal ic voor Minerua wel dorren spreken van 
wijsheit”).!68 This is juxtaposed with a poem by Lampsonius him- 
self, "Would I show my paintings to Apelles?" (“Zal ic myn beelden 
voor Appelles toonen”), printed on the following page.!©? One of 
Lampsonius's few surviving writings in Flemish, it consists of a se- 
ries of rhyming couplets in which the humanist expresses a sense of 
modesty regarding his artistic accomplishments while playfully re- 
sponding to d'Heere and adding variety to his collection of poetry.!”° 
D'Heere and Lampsonius's writings thus attest first and foremost to 
their friendship, reflecting an ongoing discussion performed before 
a larger reading public. Some of the tensions inherent in d'Heere's 
and Lampsonius's publications are the product of their foray into 
uncharted territory in terms of poetics and art writing in the mid- 
century Low Countries. In that respect, their publications also di- 
vulge the challenging position of two authors who tried to elevate 
the status of artists at home while also promoting Netherlandish art 
internationally. Unlike their subjects — Floris and Bruegel - neither 
Lampsonius nor d'Heere had ever been to Italy. This is crucial to un- 
derstanding their texts, in which Italy holds a privileged place as an 
abstract, mediated ideal of artistic perfection which could perform 
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a range of functions in the life, work, and reputation of a contempo- 
rary Netherlandish artist without compromising essential traits of 
his birth and his Netherlandish training. 

D’Heere’s Den Hof en Boomgaerd was certainly composed over 
several years. As its name implies, the volume constitutes a col- 
lection of choice fruits of Flemish verse — a fitting literary parallel 
to Jonghelinck’s project, which literally took shape around a court 
planted with trees. To date, art historians have focused almost ex- 
clusively on one poem in d’Heere’s volume, the “Invective against a 
Certain Painter who criticized the Painters of Antwerp” (Inuectiue, 
an eenen Quidam schilder: de welcke beschimpte de Schilders van 
Handwerpen).! As an early Flemish vernacular example of epide- 
ictic rhetoric, the “Invective” constitutes an exercise in vituperatio, 
using crude language to disparage an enemy as rough and unworthy. 
The speaker, presumably d'Heere himself, defends the "Roman-like" 
(Roomachtig) and antique (antijcx) style of his teacher Floris against 
a "Certain Painter, frequently considered to be Bruegel the Elder yet 
for the purposes of this poem not even worthy of being named.!”2 
This anonymous competitor had traveled to Rome but returned 
seemingly unchanged — or worse yet, "indifferent" (“zo den hont 
deur de vitsen ghingh").? The diction certainly appears to imply 
hostility: for attacking the work of Floris "through hatred and mal- 
ice" the Certain Painter has sunken lower than Momus, the malevo- 
lent critic of Greek mythology widely reviled in the Renaissance.!/* 

Taken out of context, this charged poem could easily be construed 
as an indication of a deep rift in Flemish art at the time, but the situ- 
ation is actually more complex. Although as a painter d'Heere emu- 
lated Floris's style and also espoused the teachings of his teacher's 
teacher Lombard, there is little to suggest that d'Heere believed this 
approach held exclusive purchase over Netherlandish art. It may be 
true that d'Heere collected and studied local antiquities such as the 
sandaled foot of a Roman sculpture and a small statue of Mars found 
near Audenarde, venerating these prized relics of his region's ancient 
past and possibly appreciating them as a justification for his own 
classicizing approach to human form and all'antica ornament.!”° 
But a more holistic view of Den Hof en Boomgaerd der Poésien, the 
anthology in which the "Invective" appears, defies any sense of hos- 
tility between native and classicizing traditions.!79 Rather, the vol- 
ume contains examples of modern and old Flemish poetry as well as 
pieces written in classical Greek or Latin meters and others crafted in 
imitation of contemporary French prosody, in particular the works 
of two near-contemporaries, Clément Marot (1495-1544) and Mellin 
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de Saint-Gelais (1491-1588). These serve to demonstrate the writer's 
own versatility and his skills of aemulatio, as well as the flexibility 
and breadth of his language, which could encompass these sources 
for the enrichment or glorification — verheerlijken, in contemporary 
usage — of the Flemish dialect rather than its corruption.!7? 

As Walter Melion has argued, the same principle of enhance- 
ment through a far-reaching practice of emulation also applies 
to the painters described in d’Heere’s volume. They range from 
Jan van Eyck and Hugo van der Goes, canonical artists from the 
Netherlandish past whom d’Heere lauded in verse, to the contempo- 
rary masters Willem Key and Floris, who studied with Lombard yet 
emerged with very different styles. These artists negotiate classical 
antiquity, their Netherlandish past, and current trends elsewhere in 
Europe, as part of the process of forming their personal style and 
shaping their tradition. That tradition is not only broad enough to 
encompass such diversity, but also cultivates it through the practice 
of imitatio. This process of emulative selection was of fundamen- 
tal importance to Floris and to Lombard, the first northerner who 
had commended the benefits of such an emulative model to his 
pupils.!/$ 

For David Freedberg, d'Heere's use of the term "Roomachtig" is 
proof of an emerging discourse on style that opposed the "Roman" 
with the indigenous or *vernacular"7? Freedberg contended that 
d'Heere's use of the vernacular - the “coarse language of the Flemish 
populous” — was a choice congruent with the style of this “certain 
painter," for both were devoid of apparent reference to classical cul- 
ture. Identifying the "Invective" as polemical, Freedberg contrasted 
it with Ortelius's posthumous Latin epitaph on Bruegel the Elder, 
written nearly a decade later, to identify a sharp division between 
“artificiosae” and “naturales,” the two apparent categories which, he 
argues, structured Netherlandish art at the time. For Freedberg, the 
epitaph places Bruegel on the side of "naturales," and presumably, by 
extension, his detractors on the side of “artificiosae.” 

Yet, recent scholarship has questioned this binary opposition, 
arguing that the poem actually promotes the variety inherent to a 
specifically Netherlandish visual mode which came to see diversity — 
whether in pictorial genres or styles — as a defining feature of the 
region's traditions.*? In the Renaissance episteme in which these 
authors operated, moreover, "artificiosae" and "naturales" were not, 
in fact, stable, opposing concepts as either d'Heere or Ortelius would 
have understood them. In well-known studies, Jan Bialostocki and 
Erwin Panofsky have demonstrated that classical antiquity became, 
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in the Renaissance, a second nature, a natura naturans perfected 
through a process of choice and representing the “truest” form of 
naturalism.!®! Parables describing the creative methodology of 
Zeuxis, who selected the most perfect parts of the maidens of Croton 
to create an ideal figure, reinforced the centrality of this selective 
and imitative approach to the process of studying nature, which en- 
compassed looking to the natural world as well as its perfection in 
the art of antiquity. 

Lombard addressed this directly in his artistic theories, describing 
the rules of antiquity as inseparable from those of nature. According 
to Lampsonius, Lombard’s discovery of Pliny’s Natural History led 
him to search ceaselessly for an art based on grace, “carried by na- 
ture and corrected by the just combination of work and diligence” 
— a nurtured nature perfected by man.!82 For Lombard, nature drove 
the work of all great artists who combined its study with adherence 
to the ancient laws. He believed Titian achieved greatness because 
he mediated nature “with an indiscernible resemblance.” By con- 
trast, northern artists failed when they repeated canons of form 
without looking to nature, or, alternatively, when they only imitated 
nature and forgot to apply the ancient rules.5? This reminds us of 
d'Heere's critique of a Certain Painter, which focuses on the treat- 
ment of the human body and in particular how bodies should be 
“adorned, becomingly and richly,’ (verciert, becamelic en rijcke), not 
everywhere, the speaker of the poem tells us, but rather “where they 
should be.” 

As d'Heere surely knew, this appeal to the closely related concepts 
of appropriateness and decorum evoked a discourse that had arisen 
around Raphael, the artist to whom Floris would be compared by 
Giorgio Vasari, who, we know, probably based his remarks on in- 
formation from Lampsonius.!?^ Taking on the controversial subject 
of Raphael's treatment of the nude and his debt to Michelangelo, 
Vasari praised Raphael specifically for learning from Michelangelo 
yet also parting ways from him to make nudes “fleshy and pleasant 
in the proper places.”!8° We shall see that Floris played an active role 
in constructing his public persona in the likeness of Raphael, even 
alluding to elements of a Roman house designed by Raphael on the 
facade of his own home (which, as we will discuss in Chapter Ten, 
was also conceived around 1565). D'Heere appears to advance this 
Floris/Raphael comparison in his writing, both through praise of 
Floris, and by way of negative example, through condemnation of 
that Certain Painter, who apparently contravenes all that Floris es- 
poused and practiced. Rejecting the terms of decorum, the Certain 
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Painter’s figures are adorned improperly and consequently resemble 
dolls sold at fairs (kaeremes poppen ). 

For those familiar with Vasari's text, this accusation would have 
recalled anecdotes of “dipintore di fantocci,’ or puppet painters, a by- 
word in the Lives for inept artists, foolish in behavior and bearing, 
or, worse yet, those who misuse their skills and make figures lacking 
in movement and naturalism.!*9 Certain Painter is not necessarily 
inept, but rather irreverent where he should not be, namely in the 
depiction of the human figure. His indecorous treatment of the body 
fails on two accounts, then, because it degrades not only his subjects 
(presumably the Flemish populace, deprived of physical beauty in 
his representations of them) but also art itself, by ignoring its higher 
calling to edify viewers through the idealization of the human form. 
This was a serious accusation among northern humanists aware that 
their tradition could scarcely afford to add fuel to well-established 
discourse that claimed the proper treatment of the body as the ex- 
clusive purview of Italy. 

To condemn Certain Painter's treatment of the body was not, 
however, to dismiss the value of his art entirely. On the contrary, ac- 
cording to d'Heere's view, Floris's intense study of antiquity served an 
equivalent end to Bruegel's apparent observation of nature. Bruegel 
turned to painting landscapes with a deep awareness of their clas- 
sical precedents as well as more recent examples. By encompassing 
these models, both antique and current, Bruegel not only made his 
paintings attractive, but also visually comprehensible, so that they 
conformed to ancient as well as modern expectations for what a 
landscape, even a distinctly northern one, should resemble. 

This argument, which sheds new light on Jonghelinck's apprecia- 
tion for Bruegel's work, lies at the crux of Ernst Gombrich's seminal 
essay, “The Renaissance Theory of Art and the Rise of Landscape.”!8” 
Gombrich opened the way to appreciating Bruegel's landscapes in 
terms of classical literary paradigms, arguing that Bruegel's experi- 
ment was only possible once the concept of "landscape," a well- 
established feature of classical art, had been revived in peoples' 
minds. Indeed, in the context of Jonghelincks home, Bruegel's 
engagement with the antique and with nature fostered a sense of 
continuity with Floris's art that drew the variegated images in the 
suburban villa into a multifaceted yet unified sensory experience in- 
terpreted and legitimated through the conventions of the antique 
suburban villa. Where allegory was the dominant mode of Floris's 
paintings, Bruegel's Months convey meaning primarily through their 
naturalism, engaging with a discourse already present in Dolce's 
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and Vasari’s writings on art. Depicting the peasant with his pitch- 
fork and the hunter with his hungry dogs, for example, ties these 
figures to the everyday world. It imbues the picture with immediacy 
and meaning untethered to any allegorical construction. Yet in both 
his arrangement of compositions and treatment of space, Bruegel 
studied Floris's example to a greater degree than has been acknowl- 
edged. He offered up a highly personal yet legible approach to imi- 
tation by drawing on classical and contemporary sources, engaging 
with some of Floris's innovations while self-consciously subverting 
others, often for the benefit of variety. 

Tothatend, we might observe that his seemingly oblivious peasant 
in The Harvesters, sprawling in mid-day exhaustion, originated in the 
same Greco-Roman canon of form driving Floris's art — in this case 
the so-called Dying Amazon that Floris drew in his Roman sketch- 
books (fig. 3.11, fig. 3.12).!88 Far from an innocuous incursion, this 
passage reminds us of what Todd Richardson, Stephanie Porras, and 
Bertram Kachek, building on the earlier work of Carl Stridbeck 
and Jane Ten Brink Goldsmith, have argued: Bruegel evoked ancient 
and Renaissance modalities to arrange his compositions, whether 
at a figural, structural, or intellectual level.!5? His appeal to antiquity 
might register less immediately with modern viewers, yet his images 
still reveal an intricate and tangled engagement with ancient and 
Renaissance culture, which developed in concert with Floris's more 
established turn towards the canon of Western art. If both Floris and 
Bruegel were involved in an emulative practice infused with classi- 
cal paradigms and predicated on the study of nature, then their dif- 
ferences still resist reduction to a classical-versus-natural binary. As 
their contemporaries recognized, both Floris and Bruegel expanded 
the parameters of Netherlandish art at a time when its definition 
had yet to congeal. While the novelty of these unprecedented land- 
scapes must have dazzled visitors to Jonghelinck's home, his guests 
had long come to expect novelty and variety in that space: nude ver- 
sus landscape, atmosphere versus architecture, Christian man ver- 
sus pagan god. 

Floriss and Bruegel’s works themselves hardly presented an 





image of uniform practice for either artist. Floris's restrained, 
contemplative Liberal Arts offer a counterpoint to the frieze of FIGURE 8.42 

Herculean violence. And although we cannot be certain that Floris Frans Floris, Head of a Flute 
painted in an expressly pastoral idiom for Jonghelinck, surviving Player, c. 1557, oil on panel, 
works like his Head of a Flute Player (fig. 8.42; cat. P318) model a ver- 42 x 34.5 cm, present 
nacular culture resonant with paradigms of pastoral imagery that ^ location unknown 

would come to be associated more closely with Bruegel. The Flute (photo: RKDImages) 
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Player may represent a stock character from local rhetorical plays, 
but his rough pipe also calls to mind the “worthy” lowness of the 
instrument as popularized by Sannazaro, who praised the authen- 
ticity of its coarse sound.!%° Bruegel, for his part, took up the chal- 
lenge of Jonghelinck’s commission by looking to earlier depictions 
of landscapes in the borders of tapestries, in manuscripts, and in 
earlier paintings and prints. He structured The Haymakers (Prague) 
around a type of world landscape associated with Joachim Patinir (c. 
1480-1524), while other Months, such as The Harvesters, explore a dif- 
ferent form of vista that recalls conventions of tapestry as well as the 
expansive landscapes Bruegel drew during his travels to Italy. As if to 
heighten the contrast, figures in the earlier types of landscapes are 
shown at work, while those in the newer types of vistas recline at rest. 

Scholars often overlook the fact that the scale of the Months, their 
breathtaking views, and the powerful tonal contrasts between fore- 
ground and background were calculated to reverberate with Floris’s 
pictures, particularly his Liberal Arts of roughly the same dimensions. 
Some of Floris’s paintings, like Astronomy, also include landscape vis- 
tas, vivid skies, and figures at work. Yet whether he was expunging 
the most vulgar scenes in earlier print culture, or creating landscapes 
that harken back to earlier conventions of the book of hours calendar 
or the Patinir world landscape, Bruegel was performing a selective, 
emulative process just as Floris had done with the Italian prints he so 
deeply respected. Bruegel responded differently but not unrelatedly 
to his sources in order to address the same set of questions animat- 
ing Jonghelinck’s collection: questions revolving around man, nature, 
commodity, renewal, and tradition, and how all might be bound to 
the patron’s identity and his status relative to his community. 

As composite images of land, labor, time, and the social sphere, 
Bruegel’s paintings advanced an essential function of images in the 
suburban villa by underscoring the connections Floris had already 
established between Jonghelinck’s home and its geographic and 
astrological coordinates. They also engaged the medium of the in- 
dependent oil painting produced in the studio to highlight the vita 
contemplativa that flourishes in the villa suburbana, allowing view- 
ers to observe an idealized form of peasant labor without physically 
partaking in it. Visitors could then retreat to the library or reception 
rooms to conduct their affairs amidst Floris's gods.?! Thus, while 
Bruegel accords the viewer a new position before the image, lead- 
ing the eye from a central, figural action in the foreground to more 
distant ancillary details, this effect only crystallizes alongside Floris's 
pictures. Floris's relief-like Labors of Hercules deliberately sealed the 
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viewer from this mode of engagement. Yet in The Liberal Arts, in- 
stalled in the "library" a more private space, Floris staged a layered 
viewing that anticipates Bruegel’s pictorial constructs. This is most 
evident in Rhetoric, where the allegory of rhetorical instruction takes 
place in an inner chamber yet gains meaning and purpose through 
the public performance on the street beyond. 

As painters trained in the same circle and possibly by the same 
master, Pieter Coecke van Aelst, both Floris and Bruegel valorized 
the medium of oil as a distinctly Netherlandish technique, and ad- 
vertised its potential to treat subjects and modes that were historical- 
ly associated with other media. Whether appropriating conventions 
of fresco and print or tapestry and manuscript illumination — 
privileged art forms associated with didactic, heroic narrative and/ 
or with devotion — Bruegel and Floris used oil paint to produce daz- 
zling pictures that had little precedent in the North. The connec- 
tion between Jonghelinck’s house and its surrounding was furthered 
by the massive landscape commissioned from Gillis van Coninxloo 
(15441607) and still incomplete at the time of Jonghelinck’s death.!?? 
It was of van Coninxloo that van Mander would write, “The trees in 
this region, normally rather scraggy, are now starting to grow in the 
manner of his trees, as well as they can.”!9 These comments suggest, 
amusingly, the degree to which art and nature existed in a choreo- 
graphed interdependence in Jonghelinck’s home. Finally, it is worth 
remembering that Jonghelinck also owned the work of at least one 
"old master”: Albrecht Dürer. Although we do not know the subject 
of the Diirer painting listed in the aforementioned pledge of some 
of Jonghelinck’s collection, the fact that Jonghelinck guarded a work 
by the prototypical northern painter and considered this picture suf- 
ficiently valuable to promise as an asset elucidates his engagement 
with a growing awareness of the history of northern art and the 
place of his collection in it. Long after Antwerp féted Dürer during 
his 1520-21 visit to the city, his works continued to be collected and 
admired by the humanists who might have frequented Jonghelinck's 
villa — including Lombard, Lampsonius, and also Ortelius, the car- 
tographer and connoisseur who went so far as to collect samples of 
the artist's penmanship.!?4 


Pictorial Babel 


Far from a refutation of Floris's work, then, Bruegel's paintings actu- 
ally enhanced the earlier installations and completed a larger plan 
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of which they were a part. The juxtaposition of diverse pictorial 
modes, already present in Jonghelinck’s villa when Bruegel arrived, 
enriched the space through established artistic topoi that now had 
currency in the North, including the concept of varieta: the selec- 
tion of a variety of pictorial modes, image types, and distinct artistic 
styles that, while dissimilar in appearance, are nonetheless coordi- 
nated in meaningful ways.!%° Juxtaposing diverse pictorial modes 
also echoes the contemporary discourse on the paragone, which 
paired opposing concepts to reveal respective strengths.!%° Chigi’s 
villa, which we have already identified as a source for Jonghelinck's 
program, illustrates how this model was put into practice in Italy. 
Just as Sebastiano del Piombo’s rustic Polyphemus could exist in tan- 
dem with Raphael's graceful Galatea, although they look so differ- 
ent and treat the human figure in such disparate ways, so too could 
Bruegel's paintings react to and complement Floris's pictures.!9” 
This heterogeneous group of works activated and played with dif- 
ferent modes of representation to assert the patron's elevated status. 
Together, both Floris's and Bruegel's pictures enhanced the overall 
effect of Jonghelinck's bold scheme without diminishing its coher- 
ence. Style mattered, but the beauty and sophistication of the work 
of art mattered even more. In their diversity, Floris and Bruegel ex- 
emplified how Netherlandish artists might devote themselves to the 
imitation of nature and the advancement of art. 

Many images Jonghelinck added to his collection appear to thema- 
tize emulation and diversity as attributes of a distinctly Netherlandish 
approach to art. We have seen that his Labors of Hercules were ex- 
plicitly based in a culture of artistic appropriation, drawing upon 
viewers’ familiarity with a canon of artistic form rooted in Italy and 
mediated by prints. Mark Meadow argues that the Bruegel’s 1564 
Way to Calvary (Vienna), possibly the only Christological work in 
the collection and certainly one of the few overtly religious images 
there, addresses aemulatio in a distinctly northern vein by quoting 
an Eyckian assemblage of mourners that conveyed a specifically 
Netherlandish mode of devotion and of painting.!9° 

These seemingly divergent approaches to imitation intersect 
in Bruegel’s Tower of Babel of 1563 (fig. 8.43). While evidently ad- 
dressing questions of history and origins, this painting also offers a 
compelling commentary on artistic emulation, creativity, and the 
disparate modes of representation at work in Jonghelinck’s home. 
It has often been observed that Bruegel transplanted his Colosseum- 
like Tower of Babel into the topography of Antwerp, inserting a vari- 
ation of the most important monument of Roman antiquity and the 
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FIGURE 8.43 

Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Tower of Babel, 

1563, oil on panel, 114 x 155 cm, Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Gemäldegalerie, 

inv. 1026 


(photo: KHM-Museumsverband) 





quintessential ruin into a landscape remarkably similar to that of 
the Scheldt River basin.!?? Rome itself was frequently described as a 
fallen Babylon of the West, and the presence of King Nimrod (inter- 
preted as a possible stand-in for Philip 11) has appeared to some to 
suggest a link between the subject and contemporary events. In such 
a reading, the juxtaposition of cultures and the oppressive “Roman” 
tower and voracious construction project emerge as a political alle- 
gory and a symbol of the imposition of exploitative foreign rule.2°° 
Pierre Francastel, for his part, interpreted the picture as a critique on 
contemporary art and the taste of bourgeois collectors who wanted 
to impose the orders of a foreign, classical art on the fundamentally 
different culture of the North.??! 

Without denying the political nature of Bruegel's art, it is impor- 
tant to resist such closed or direct readings of the work. Tower of 
Babel appears to elude attempts to pin its meaning to specific topical 
events even as it plays with the relationship of history to the pres- 
ent, transposing a biblical event and Roman antiquity to a modern, 
northern harbor landscape.??? That "transposition" of an ancient 
Roman monument to a Flemish landscape did not, in the context 
of Jonghelinck's collection, constitute an "imposition." Rather, it 
introduced a meaningful and appropriate response to a marvel of 
Western architecture that still existed, albeit in an incomplete (ruin- 
ous) form. 

To that end, it is worth returning to a hypothesis recently ad- 
vanced by Joanna Woodall: that Bruegel's Babel might constitute 
a positive symbol of Antwerp's cultural aspirations and the possi- 
bilities of translation as a vital agent in the unprecedented diver- 
sity of Netherlandish culture.2°° Babel was undeniably the ultimate 
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monument to pride and incommunicability among humans, and 
that surely is the outcome or moral of the canonical story. Despite 
that, the moment Bruegel represents in this painting is one of op- 
timistic construction. Pride might inevitably precede a fall, but in 
this image we glimpse Babel’s possibility before, or unhindered by, 
the confusion of tongues.2°* Antwerp, as Woodall underscores, was 
itself a Babel-like polyglot city in which the project of translation 
held out the promise of bridging linguistic and cultural divides to 
approach an unprecedented degree of cooperation among the na- 
tions and ultimately a new understanding of God. Antwerp’s learned 
scholars brought forth such seminal translations as the Biblia regia 
of 1568-73, the so-called Polyglot Bible, produced by Plantin with the 
advice of Montano - the same humanist who brokered Floris’s Labors 
of Hercules to the King. In his magisterial Orgines Antwerpianae, pub- 
lished by Plantin after years of editorial work in 1569, the physician 
and linguist Goropius Becanus, another friend of Montano’s, even 
argues that the local Antwerp dialect actually preserved the origi- 
nal language that Adam and Eve spoke in the Garden of Eden.?95 
Writing in Latin, he constructs an elaborate genealogy to explain 
why Antwerp’s current inhabitants, descendants of the house of 
Gomer, had avoided the confusion of tongues that occurred at Babel, 
thereby preserving a perfect language in which the name (nomen) 
and the thing (res) still correspond. Contemporaries scoffed at some 
of his claims.??9 But Becanus provided Antwerp with an antiquity 
that extended beyond its Roman past, claiming biblical subjects, the 
world of the pagan gods, and persistent indigenous customs as a col- 
lective monument to its distinctive culture.2°7 

For all its powerful resonances with Antwerp's self-image at the 
time, Bruegel's Babel also remains an index of the hybrid art filling 
‘t Goed ter Beken. As such, it might offer up both a road map for 
navigating the impressive variety of Jonghelinck's collection and a 
visual metaphor for the gathering of pictures in that space. Within 
Jonghelinck's villa, Floris's and Bruegel's paintings engendered a se- 
ries of interrelated dialogues: first and foremost with one another, 
but also with the other objects in Jonghelinck’s collection, with the 
house itself, with its physical environs, with the work of other paint- 
ers in Antwerp and abroad, and with the larger social and political 
currents shaping Netherlandish identity. These factors in turn had a 
profound effect on both artists as their careers developed. It is widely 
agreed that after his work for Jonghelinck, Bruegel would refashion 
his figural idiom, painting figures which for the first time approach 
the monumentality of Floris’s sensuous gods and goddesses. 
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Floris’s encounter with Bruegel’s art was no less dramatic. It 
would be an important catalyst for the innovations Floris pursued 
in the final years of his life, prompting him to delve farther into his 
pictorial imagination and to connect more fully with recent trends 
in European art. Where Bruegel essentially diminished the actors in 
his Months to give prominence to the landscape, Floris increasingly 
strove toward the autonomy of the ideal figure. He refined his treat- 
ment of the natural setting while reinvigorating his painting practice 
and print designs all to achieve a closer parity between meaning and 
making. We shall now examine how Floris, motivated by competing 
approaches to art and more pressingly by the mounting political and 
religious tensions around him, began to produce paintings and print 
designs more insistently distant from the world he saw. The paint- 
ings and designs for engravings he completed in the final decade of 
his career foregrounded the difference between their material na- 
ture and the authorizing force “behind” them, whether that force 
was explicitly Christian or antique. In this way, Floris would more 
self-consciously engage with the history of art and with the nature 
of his own creative power. 





CHAPTER 9 


Losing Faith: Floris’s Allegory of the Trinity 


As though a curtain has just been drawn on a tableau vivant, Frans 
Floris’s Allegory of the Trinity (fig. 9.1; cat. P.195) opens to reveal a 
crowd of more than twenty figures nestled beneath the Trinitarian 
God, safely guarded by divine love yet precariously balanced be- 
tween salvation and damnation.! At the center of the composition, 
Christ hangs from a tree-like cross firmly rooted in the earth and 
draped with vines reaching toward the supernatural light of God the 
Father, who supports the Son’s outstretched arms while the dove of 
the Holy Spirit hovers between them. Christ’s pale body spans the 
heavenly and earthly registers of the picture and serves as the com- 
position’s formal and spiritual fulcrum. Again Floris has shown the 
living Christ on the Cross, his side unpierced, his body unblemished 
by blood save for a single trickle from the crown of thorns. The peni- 
tents kneel before him and gaze at his body in anxious prayer and 
reverent awe. His eyes appear open, yet rather than look upward to- 
ward the Father he casts his eyes downward, possibly meeting the 
gaze of a figure worshiping at the foot of the Cross whose bare back 
arches in supplication. What seems to attract the attention of an- 
other penitent, however, is not the body of Christ itself but rather 
the spectacular set of eagle’s wings which enfold him and extend 
to embrace the faithful in an exceptionally literal representation of 
the metaphor of divine protection offered in Psalm 17:8: “Protect me 
beneath the shadow of thy wings.” The exquisite feathers, painted 
in shades of red, green, and blue, bear inscriptions in yellow-gold 
letters that guide the viewer through this complex religious allegory. 
Selected from the Gospels of Matthew and John, these words pro- 
claim Christ as the light of the world, the good shepherd, the refuge 
of sinners, and the true path.? 

Until the extraordinary Allegory of the Trinity reemerged for pub- 
lic viewing in 1977, it was assumed that Floris remained a devout 
Catholic throughout his life. Although we have seen that Floris (like 
Lombard) was aware of reforming humanist movements within the 
Church and with iconographies that came to be associated with the 
Protestant Reformation, his surviving oeuvre and the archival record 
left little room to suspect a break from the Church. That appearance 
of conformity may have fueled the traditional art-historical narra- 
tives that divorce his art and seemingly timeless, classicizing style 
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Figure 9.1, detail 
Allegory of the Trinity 
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FIGURE 9.1 Frans Floris, Allegory of the Trinity, 1562, oil on panel, 165 x 230 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. 20746 


(photo © RMN-Grand Palais (musée du Louvre) / Jean-Gilles Berizzi) 


from any topical connection to the events leading up to the outbreak 
of the war for independence from Habsburg control. Friedlander, for 
example, casts Floris as the antithesis of Bruegel, whose pictures he 
saw as engaging explicitly with the “Troubles,” the period of unrest 
preceding the violent eruption of the Dutch Revolt in 1568.? 

The present discussion introduces a very different image of Floris, 
one of an artist deeply concerned with the political and religious 
events occurring around him in the 1560s. Van Mander would later 
describe Floris as an authority on religion and philosophy, whose 
home became a gathering place for some of the leading figures in 
the Dutch resistance (such as the Counts of Egmont and Horn), even 
as the artist courted the attention and patronage of the Habsburg re- 
gents. Whether or not Floris actually played host to these partisans, 
his art was inextricably bound to the concerns of his larger com- 
munity. The present chapter, with its focus on Allegory of the Trinity, 
examines how and to what degree Floris responded to political and 
religious unrest in his work. It considers the ways in which he drew 
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FIGURE 9.2 

Copy after Frans Floris, 
Self-Portrait, c. 1562, oil on 
panel, 46 x 38.5 cm, Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Gemäldegalerie 

(photo: 


KHM-Museumsverband) 





upon yet also radically diverged from artistic, iconographic, and so- 
cial conventions to forge what was essentially a new type of sacred 
image: a large-scale religious painting detached from familiar forms 
of religious expression or ideology and intensely personal in subject 
and iconography. 


Questioning Faith in Style 


At the center of Allegory of the Trinity, beneath Christ’s outstretched 
right arm, Floris inserted his self-portrait, peering intently out of 
the image to meet the viewer's gaze. Josua Bruyn rightly observed 
that this motif suggests Floris’s personal investment in this unusual 
image.* Comparing this face to surviving copies of his only known 
independent self-portrait (fig. 9.2; cat. P194), which was probably 
painted around the same time as the Allegory, or to Bonasone’s en- 
graved portrait (fig. 2.1), leaves no doubt that Floris portrayed him- 
self in this privileged position on Christ's right-hand side. In no other 
work, except, perhaps, for his Saint Luke Painting the Virgin (fig. 5.11), 
did Floris so overtly include his likeness. In doing so here he em- 
phasized his place among the blessed in a crowd of some twenty 
believers gathered beneath the spectacular wings that embrace the 
faithful and shelter them from the Devil hovering in the sky at right. 

In the following discussion, I argue that Floris introduced his lit- 
eral portrait to Allegory of the Trinity in order to stress his special 
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attachment to its subject, imputing a highly personal character to 
the painting as a conceptual portrait of his precarious position in a 
culture increasingly uneasy with his artistic identity. In the absence 
of any documents concerning the creation of, or contemporary re- 
sponse to, Allegory of the Trinity, this case study will examine the 
image’s content and form as indices of Floris’s fraught stance on the 
nature of religious representation at a key juncture in his career and 
in the life of his community. At a time when the available artistic 
genres provided little space for outright expression of dissent or 
overt questioning of authority and received truth, Floris reconfig- 
ured a familiar and historically indirect mode of representation — 
the allegory — to address some of his own pressing concerns about 
the nature of faith and politics in a period of repression, and about 
the role of the visual arts in a rapidly changing and increasingly frag- 
mented confessional landscape. 

While increasing numbers of Antwerp’s citizens in Floris’s circle 
embraced the Reformation and the city boasted a large Lutheran mer- 
cantile community, it would have been highly problematic for Floris 
to sympathize openly with separatist movements, particularly with 
strains of Calvinism overtly hostile to religious art. Even reform move- 
ments that acknowledged a role for images, such as Lutheranism, 
did so on vastly different terms from the Catholic Church and, as 
we shall see, they generally spurned Floris's Romanizing approach 
to style and composition. For Floris openly to turn away from the 
religion of Rome, even as its politicized power structures threatened 
the fabric of his society, would have been at best complicated, po- 
tentially constituting the repudiation of both his profession and of 
a fundamental aspect of his identity. Outwardly sympathizing with 
dissenting Protestants from any group would also have threatened 
his livelihood, separating him from the Imperial and ecclesiastical 
hierarchy in which he flourished.° 

Floris’s Allegory of the Trinity registers his acute awareness of that 
dilemma. When Floris painted this singular image, he negotiated a 
complex range of visual strategies in an attempt to disentangle the 
corrupt earthly Church from the essential tenets of Christian love 
and the heritage of Roman art from the contingencies of ecclesiasti- 
cal power.® Mapping pictorial style and technique onto an uncer- 
tain terrain of shifting confessional and political affiliations, Floris’s 
Allegory of the Trinity seeks to overcome religious rupture and pre- 
serve unity, hovering between “orthodox” and “heretical” — catego- 
ries that had not yet ossified into the oppositional terms they would 
become in the Dutch Revolt.’ 
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The relief-like approach to style and idealized, muscular 
nudes — defining features of Floris's earlier art examined in previ- 
ous chapters — are largely absent from this image. Instead, in stark 
contrast to Floris's austere, frieze-like treatment of space in earlier 
works, this triangular composition tips toward the right, rendering 
a more inclusive if also more unsettled relationship to the viewer. 
It is reminiscent of the oblique arrangement of his Crucifixion for 
Granvelle (see Chapter Seven) and, like that work, shows Christ cru- 
cified and yet alive, his body seemingly unaffected by the torture it 
suffers. But the composition of Allegory of the Trinity is markedly less 
stable, its steep diagonals creating a sense of unease in the viewer. 
The recent discovery of a drawing of Allegory of the Trinity by a fol- 
lower of Floris (fig. 9.3) permits a more thorough reconsideration of 
the work’s original appearance, in which the present sense of imbal- 
ance was arguably even more pronounced.’ This quick sketch, exe- 
cuted in a technique similar to Floris's own, reveals that the painting 
has been reduced slightly at the top. The tips of the branches, the 
swirl of fabric and golden rays above the head of God the Father 
have all been lost. While seemingly minor, these changes affect the 
proportions of the picture and darken a dramatic mise-en-scène once 
illuminated by the abundant aureole of the Godhead. Remnants of 
that radiant light still structure Floris’s painting, guiding the eye to 
what appears to be a stark choice: at left (the Godhead’s right), the 
picture opens to reveal a vision of the heavenly Jerusalem in a con- 
vincing representation of the earthly city bathed in a warm glow. 
In the distance, Jesus is shown leading the way. On the right side of 
the painting and considerably closer to the audience, a devil hovers 
in the dark sky over a barren, barely legible landscape, where the 


Pharisees point toward hell. 


FIGURE 9.3 


Dresden) 





c. 1562, pen and brown ink with brown 


Kunstsammlungen, inv. C7869 


(photo: Staatliche Kunstsammlungen 
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Circle of Frans Floris, Allegory of the Trinity, 


wash over black chalk, 177 x 275/278 mm, 
Dresden, Kupferstichkabinett, Staatliche 
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Any attempt to read this image within a framework of Catholic de- 
votion is undermined by the fact that the chief Pharisee standing be- 
neath Satan is represented as the Pope, wearing the distinctive dress 
of a Renaissance pontiff complete with red robe and camauro hat. 
By marking the Pope’s sleeve with Moses carrying the Tablets of the 
Law, Floris would appear to introduce a polemic against the papacy 
and its teachings, appropriating the iconography of Christianity’s as- 
sumption over Judaism to argue (as many others had already done) 
that Catholicism too was in need of overhaul - or more radically, 
that it had already been supplanted by a new true faith.? 

Yet Floris did not represent the Pope as a generalized figure or 
even as the current Pope Pius 1v (Giovanni Angelo de' Medici), but 
expressly as Pope Paul 111, the Farnese pontiff who governed Rome 
during Floris's sojourn there in the 1540s and whose heirs were di- 
rectly implicated in the religious and political struggle rippling 
through the Netherlands in the 1560s.!? By this time, Paul III's like- 
ness had been immortalized by Titian in three paintings: as an el- 
derly, hunched-over man with his long, sloping nose in an official 
portrait without his ceremonial red hat (camauro), dated 1543,!! 
in another celebrated image with the camauro,'^ and in a dynas- 
tic image of 1546 in which the Pope is flanked by his grandsons, 
Alessandro and the future Duke Ottavio (fig. 9.4).? This naturalistic 
painting, the ultimate source for Floris's likeness of the aged Paul 111, 


FIGURE 9.4 

Titian, Paul III with his Grandsons, 1546, oil on canvas, 
210 x 174 cm, Naples, Museo Capodimonte 

(photo: Getty Images, De Agostini Picture Library / 

G Nimatallah) 
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featured prominently in a series of texts on the paragone, or com- 
parative merits of the arts, and was disseminated in several copies. 
Given the celebrity of this iconography of Paul I11, it is possible 
that some of Floris’s audience would have observed a distinction 
between maligning the papacy as an institution and calling atten- 
tion to the malevolent legacy of one individual pope. The Farnese 
were directly implicated in the growing tensions between the region 
and its foreign overlord Philip 11. We have seen that in 1559, just five 
years after ascending the throne, Philip 11 departed the increasingly 
fractious Low Countries, leaving the territory under the governance 
of his half-sister, Margaret of Parma (1522-86), natural daughter 
of Charles v, and appointing his agent Granvelle as her advisor. * 
Betrothed to Alessandro de’ Medici, “nephew” of Clement viri, at 
age seven, Margaret of Parma married him in 1536. They inherited, 
among other homes, the Villa Medici in Rome, henceforth known as 
Villa Madama and visited by many northern artists who traveled to 
Rome, including Floris.!° Just one year later, Alessandro was assas- 
sinated leaving Margaret a young widow. In 1538, she was re-mar- 
ried to Ottavio Farnese, son of the Duke of Parma and Piacenza and 
grandson of Pope Paul 111. Eventually, in an attempt to strengthen 
control over the Habsburg bloodline, Philip 11 forced Margaret to 
give up her eleven-year-old son Alessandro Farnese so that he might 
oversee the boy's education at his court in Spain.!© When Margaret 
was appointed to govern the Low Countries in 1559, then, she was 
the agent of an unpopular king who held her son hostage and ap- 
peared to favor his chancellor Granvelle over his half-sister.!” 
Floris's striking portrait of Margaret of Parma (fig. 9.5; cat. P193), 
now lost and known exclusively through photographs, reveals the 
extent of his engagement with Margaret's court and his sensitivity 
to her need to project political authority and strength in the face 
of a seemingly impossible situation. Assuming a powerful and dis- 
tinctly masculine heraldic pose, Margaret stands facing the viewer 
frontally in Floris's portrait, her arm akimbo, dominating the picto- 
rial field. She is gazing fixedly and with a certain impatience at her 
viewers, conveying overall an impression of self-assured authority 
and independence. Anthonis Mor, portraitist to the Habsburgs, 
produced three different images of Margaret of Parma, probably 
painted between 1557 and the early 1560s. All show the regent stand- 
ing at a slight angle to the picture plane, her head turned to face 
the viewer in a conventional gesture implying movement, enliven- 
ment, and attentiveness — never with her arm in such an assertive 
posture. Joanna Woodall identifies a progression in Mor's portraits, 
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FIGURE 9.5 


Frans Floris, Margaret of 
Parma, c. 1562, oil on panel, 
80 x 67 cm, present where- 
abouts unknown 

(photo: Warburg Institute, 


London) 
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FIGURE 9.6 


Anthonis Mor, Margaret 

of Parma, 1562, Berlin, 
Gemäldegalerie 

(photo © BPK / 
Gemäldegalerie, SMB / Jörg 
P. Anders) 
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from a youthful and idealized Margaret to an older and more easily 
recognizable figure (fig. 9.6) who, according to Woodall, “takes on 
the mantle of personal power” through her carefully controlled ico- 
nography of female sovereignty.!9 

That late image comes closest to Floris's Margaret of Parma, not 
only in terms of costume - the somber black garment studded with 
daisies (in French marguerites) and framed by its high shoulders — 
but also in showing Margaret as aged and somewhat thinned in 
the face. Mor's portrait of Margaret evokes a degree of accessibil- 
ity and even maternity that discloses Margaret's pressing need to 
appeal to viewers simultaneously as representative of their sover- 
eign, mother, and protector of the local aristocracy whose military 
power could either support or topple her. The rhetoric of Floris's 
portrait is more direct. The immediacy of the likeness overpowers 
the pictorial field and emphasizes the force of the regent's assertive 
stance and confrontational gaze. Floris’s style, grounded in Italian 
and Netherlandish traditions, offered up a powerful if conflicted 
metaphor for Margaret’s own status as a liminal figure. Her identity 
hovered between Italian and Netherlandish cultures, and her role 
oscillated from relative power in the local sphere to subservience 
to a male hierarchy intent on controlling her independence. She in 
turn struggled to maintain a political and religious order that many, 
including Floris, would soon come to question. 


Gathering the Faithful 


If the full impact of Floris’s radical departure in Allegory of the Trinity 
has been muted over time, it is because this image stands at the be- 
ginning of what would become a regular practice of Antwerp artists: 
including self-portraits in religious images as a means to testify to 
their faith and forge a link between their denominational and artis- 
tic identity. The importance of acknowledging the presence of his- 
torical participants in Allegory of the Trinity is underscored when we 
recall that Floris, though praised by Vasari for his capacity to convey 
the movements of the human soul, never painted more than about a 
dozen portraits.?? Yet in his few portraits as in his numerous painted 
head studies, Floris revealed himself to be an astute observer of hu- 
manity. Allegory of the Trinity represents an exceptional experiment 
in both domains, blurring the boundaries between the conventions 
of portraiture and the exploration of character types in head studies 
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produced in the studio. By 1562, Floris’s portraits and his distinctive 
head studies had become a form of authorial performance, acting 
out the terms of his creative genius and of the managerial style that 
he had imported from Italy. In Allegory of the Trinity, Floris selected 
some of his most recognizable heads, representing men and women 
of all ages, and fused them to idealized physiques testifying to their 
spiritual perfection. As agents in an allegory, these figures embody a 
timeless vision of creation with a range of legible emotions condi- 
tioned to their role in this didactic construction.?! 

For Antwerp audiences accustomed to viewing Floris’s his- 
tory paintings filled with his head studies, the figures in Allegory 
of the Trinity would have seemed uncannily familiar. Consider, for 
instance, the penitent woman at lower right who gestures toward 
her heart (Mary Magdalene?). Floris first elaborated her counte- 
nance in a painted head study (fig. 6.4; cat. P157). She appears, al- 
beit with a modified coiffure, as a sea goddess in Floris's Banquet of 
the Sea Gods painted for Niclaes Jonghelinck (now in Stockholm; 
hg. 8.33; cat. P.158), and again in reverse in Venus in Vulcan's Forge 
(fig. 10.17; P155), an image discussed at length in the following chap- 
ter. Grouping so many recognizable Floris head studies together in 
Allegory of the Trinity constituted an intricate process of self-quota- 
tion, and it invited a public familiar with Floris's art to contemplate 
the intersection between his creative process and the range of emo- 
tive physiognomies that he was capable of engendering. 

The inclusion of actual portraits at the center of this group of 
"types" would have been both visually and iconographically jarring. 
Next to Floris's self-portrait, which is oddly out of scale with the 
other heads around him, two women fully clothed in contemporary 
dress peer out. Their identity must have been obvious to at least part 
of the work's initial audience; it is possible that one figure is Floris's 
wife Clara Boudewijns. Yet while recognition has faded, gaze and 
presence remain. Of the central group, these are the only figures who 
look not at Christ but rather at the viewer, interrupting the unitary 
devotion of the crowd to engage the audience and encourage its par- 
ticipation. Floris appears to have added these distracting portraits to 
call attention to his self-identification with the religious subject and 
emphasize his identity as creator of this exceptional image. Breaking 
the conceptual boundaries of his pictorial construction at the same 
time that he imbued it with personal meaning, Floris highlighted 
the painted image's status as an imperfect approximation of a true 
believer's inner devotion. 
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FIGURE 9.7 Frans Floris, Last Judgment, 1565, oil on canvas, 164 x 225 cm, Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 


inv. GG 3581 


(photo © KHM-Museumsverband) 


Off the Altar 


Nearly all of Floris’s Christological works were intended for church 
altars. Like most Netherlandish altarpieces, they were usually con- 
structed with mobile wings that would only have been opened to 
reveal the central subject on prescribed occasions.?? Allegory of the 
Trinity however apparently never had shutters, and the ancillary 
scenes that might have been set in adjoining frames - the paths to 
Jerusalem and to hell — have been incorporated into the main pic- 
torial space in a horizontal arrangement that Floris generally re- 
served for narrative, secular images.?? In this respect, the painting 
resembles one other Floris work, a Last Judgment of nearly identical 
dimensions signed and dated 1565 (fig. 9.7; cat. P.209).^* This Last 
Judgment, which also includes conspicuous textual inscriptions in 
the form of a passage from the Book of Wisdom, presents in a 
single field a composition nearly identical to that of the center and 
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side wings of the Last Judgment triptych Floris painted one year later 
for the chapel of the prominent Bourgeois family in Notre-Dame- 
au-Sablon, Brussels (fig. 9.8; cat. P.207—08). Lynn Jacobs, who exam- 
ined these two paintings in her recent study of the Netherlandish 
triptych, has observed how Floris modified the treatment of light 
so that the same composition would cohere visually either with or 
without the structure imposed by a tripartite pictorial field.?9 This 
formal and narrative solution allowed Floris to translate a popular 
image to suit both a “religious” and a “secular” context. Paintings of 
the Last Judgment were popular subjects for Netherlandish town 
halls and court rooms, and the inscription from the Book of Wisdom 
dealing with the theme of just governance indeed suggests that 
Floris’s Last Judgment was intended for a civic space.?’ The inscrip- 
tion simultaneously enhances and focuses the message of justice 
that at least some contemporaries identified as a particularly com- 
pelling feature of Floris's treatment of the subject. The Jesuit com- 
mentator Scribanius, for instance, identified "equal retribution of 
good and evil" in the image and was struck by the affective powers 
of the scenes of heaven and hell, which move the viewer to experi- 
ence terror at the sight of torture or to share in the elation of those 
rejoicing.?® 

By this point it should be clear that Floris’s Allegory of the Trinity 
was never intended for a church altar and that its iconography would 


have made its presence in any public space in the officially Catholic 
Antwerp highly problematic. The oblong format of the work, which 
Floris generally reserved for his secular images, further suggests 
that the painting was never intended to serve as the backdrop 
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FIGURE 9.8 

Frans Floris, Last Judgment 
Triptych, 1566, oil on panel, 
central panel: 273 x 222 

cm; wings: 278 x 106 cm, 
Brussels, Musées royaux 
des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 
inv. 174 

(photo O KIK-IRPA, 


Brussels) 
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for the Mass, since most new Antwerp altarpieces in Floris’s time 
were vertical. Yet its “open” format also recalls the way in which 
Lutheran congregations often repurposed older altarpieces by fix- 
ing the wings of triptychs open to create a single, horizontal visual 
field, thereby converting historically Catholic images into accept- 
able Protestant art when they assumed control over Roman Catholic 
churches.?? This corresponds to what Joseph Koerner has recently 
identified as one subprocess of the “reformation of the image": the 
move toward physically fixed religious works in the North. Existing 
altarpieces with wings were installed in new frames and often hung 
as epitaphs, or memorial pictures. Many newly commissioned epi- 
taphs often resembled earlier, multi-panel movable altars, even 
when explicitly painted on fixed supports. The stationary nature of 
these perpetually open paintings emphasized their narrative and di- 
dactic character. That character was further enhanced by the inclu- 
sion of painted texts as objects possessing a distinct ritual property, 
placed alongside the picture or cluttering the image itself in an often 
cumbersome attempt to prompt contemplation, deflect idolatry, 
and control meaning.?? Floris knew this strategy and used it in one 
of his most unusual images, Christ Before the High Council, preserved 
in a massive etching on two plates by Abraham de Bruyn (fig. 9.9; 
cat. H.41). Like Allegory of the Trinity, this multi-hgure image, signed 
in the second state with Floris’s name as inventor and de Bruyn's 
as printmaker, also addresses human choice and the mechanics of 
salvation. Yet in contrast to the painting, this enigmatic print, pre- 
served in only two impressions, appears to do so through negative 
example. Nearly every one of the figures dressed in historicizing, 
"biblical" costumes holds up an intricately inscribed Dutch text con- 
demning Christ to death before Pilate.*! As the viewer navigates the 
image and reads the texts, he or she runs the risk of being implicated 
in spewing this litany of accusations. Only Christ - the Word incar- 
nate — sits without words, silent before those who judge him, forgot- 
ten at the foreground of this elaborate performance of his own trial. 

Like the Lutheran prints loaded with words that had circulated 
for decades, this image relies on text in the vernacular to guide and 
even control its meaning.?? A small, mysterious inscription at lower 
left informs us that, "this was found in a box in Vienna.” "This" may 
refer to the text itself, a speech "spoken" by Pontius Pilate and by 
the twenty-two other tormentors. The text is known only from this 
print and is not recorded in precisely the same form in any other 
source. The words, translated into Dutch for a literate though not 
necessarily Latinate audience, weigh down the image with a con- 
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FIGURE 9.9 Abraham de Bruyn after Frans Floris, Christ Before the High Council, etching from two plates: left: 435 x 


310 mm, right: 450 x 309 mm, Vienna, Graphische Sammlung Albertina, HB 54, fol. 134 


(photo: Graphische Sammlung Albertina) 


demnation so severe as to occlude the whole visual field. De Bruyn's 
monumental etching is exceptional in both the history of printmak- 
ing and in Floris's oeuvre, where text would never again subsume 
the visual experience so entirely. Indeed, the image may date to after 
Floris's lifetime, although an exact chronology has been difficult to 
pinpoint. The etching's production must have been costly and time- 
consuming and it does not appear to have been printed in large 
quantities. 

To a degree, Allegory of the Trinity, a single image laden with 
text, similarly mobilizes reading and interpretation as individual 
processes resonant with Protestant teachings on the instructive 
function of images. It represents at its core a "congregation of believ- 
ers" devoted to Christ and the Word, the very essence of reformed 
faith.33 Yet Floris's Latin texts sit uneasily with Lutheran valorization 
of the vernacular and of pictorial legibility more generally. For those 
able to read and understand the inscriptions, they reinforce the 
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FIGURE 9.10 


Masaccio (Tommaso di 
Ser Giovanni di Simone), 
The Trinity, c. 1527, 
fresco, Florence, Santa 
Maria Novella 

(photo: Wikimedia 


Commons) 
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centrality of Christ. The text also accomplishes this visually, its let- 
ters blurring into stripes of gold that highlight the expansive sweep 
of the eagle’s wings. However, neither in meaning nor form do either 
words or wings provide useful guidance in negotiating the uncertain 
edges of the pictorial field, where ambiguous signs encroach on the 
centrality of Christ and can lead the viewer toward heaven or hell. 
The suspended, unresolved nature of the image suggests that it was 
aimed at a small audience that was not only well-versed in decod- 
ing its arcane signifiers, but also found meaning in the process of 
doing so. 


Grace Without Mary 


Part of what complicates reading Floris’s Allegory of the Trinity is 
the way it layers earlier artistic traditions to create an image both 
familiar in its constitutive elements and entirely novel in its total- 
ity. Throughout this book we have seen that Floris’s pictorial imagi- 
nation developed through an intricate and meaningful process of 
quoting earlier images, “improving upon” them according to his 
needs, and combining historically distinct traditions, as when he 
juxtaposed Diirer’s dragon with Michelangelo’s nudes in Fall of the 
Rebel Angels. In Allegory of the Trinity, the act of quotation takes on 
new significance, as citing a source becomes a doctrinally meaning- 
ful process and an intensely personal choice.*4 While Floris cited his 
own head studies in a hermetic meditation on the practices of his 
studio, when he turned to other artists’ work he lent his image the 
authority of tradition. Like figures in a parable, Floris’s quotations 
of celebrated artworks stand out in a dense symbolic field, activat- 
ing an art-historical consciousness inflected by shifting forces in 
Western religion to convey a highly topical meaning. 

The core of Floris’s Allegory of the Trinity alludes, however 
indirectly, to one of the most important images of the Italian 
Renaissance: Masaccio’s Trinity (fig. 9.10), painted as a burial mon- 
ument in the Church of Santa Maria Novella in Florence around 
1427.°° Yet where Masaccio's image paradigmatically offered up the 
certainty of single-point perspective as a parallel to the perfect truth 
of the Trinity, Floris’s image rejects the conventions of single-point 
perspective to evoke a far less unitary relationship between the sub- 
ject and the beholder, who is called upon to approach the sacred 
image obliquely and in the midst of a crowd. In this respect, the 
structure and iconography of Floris’s painting have a compelling if 
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unexpected precedent in Albrecht Diirer’s celebrated 1511 Adoration 
of the Trinity (also known as the Landauer Altar; fig. 9.11), which 
was famous among artists and collectors from an early date.?9 Like 
Allegory of the Trinity, Dürer's altarpiece exposes the triune God in 
an arrangement known as the Gnadenstuhl, or the Throne of Mercy, 
a representation of the interlaced Father, Son, and Holy Spirit that 
evolved from an earlier Marian iconography known as the Throne of 
Wisdom.?’ Dürer's painting was commissioned by the wealthy trad- 
er Matthäus Landauer and intended for the altar of a chapel dedi- 
cated to All Saints in a hospice for elderly artisans in Nuremberg, but 
was soon sold from that location as demand for Dürer's work rose.?5 

With extreme attention to detail, Dürer represented two tiers 
of saints hovering above the earth in a semicircle around the 
Gnadenstuhl, led by the Virgin and Saint John. At lower right, in a 
barren landscape flanking a river, Dürer inserted a portrait of him- 
self in assistenza, holding a tablet with his distinctive monogram. 
While Italian artists frequently included their own likenesses in 
works to bear witness and express corporate identity and allegiance 
in the manner of a donor portrait,?? Dürer's combination of self- 
portrait and signature articulates an exceptional link between his 
authorial identity, the sacred subject of his painting, and its function 
in a ceremonial space devoted to members of his own profession.^? 
To be sure, Floriss uncrowned representation of God the Father 
differs greatly from that in Dürer's altarpiece. His treatment of the 


FIGURE 9.11 





Albrecht Dürer, Adoration of the Trinity (Landauer 
Altar), 15n, oil on panel, 135 x 123 cm, Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum 


(photo: KHM-Museumsverband) 
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FIGURE 9.12 


Albrecht Dürer, The Trinity (Gnadenstuhl in the Clouds), 
1511, woodcut, 398 x 286 mm, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 


Rijksprentenkabinet, inv. RP-P-OB-1462 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 
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Trinity is in fact arguably closer to Dürer's “visionary” woodcut, The 
Trinity (Gnadenstuhl in the Clouds; fig 9.12), also of 1511, in which God 
looks not at the viewer but at his Son as their bodies are borne aloft 
and beyond the physical universe by effete angels.*! Whether Floris 
knew Diirer’s altarpiece directly or through an intermediary source, 
he built on its example, staging his own presence not only by sign- 
ing the work prominently (as Dürer so often did with his distinctive 
initials), but also through his prominent self-portrait. In so doing, 
Floris retooled Dürer's strategies, portraying himself not as a dimin- 
utive figure but in a bust-length likeness resembling a contemporary 
painted portrait, and insinuating himself not in a peripheral zone 
but rather at the very center of the image. 

Yet a startling omission sets Floris’s work apart from Dürer's altar- 
piece and situates it squarely in line with contemporary Protestant 
theology: the absence of Mary and the saints as intercessors between 
God and man. Mary, if at all present in this painting, is essentially 
lost in the crowd. The Virgin’s absence is underscored by the fact 
that the very structure of Floris’s composition, dominated by Christ’s 
imposing wings, derives from a celebrated Marian iconography: the 
Madonna della Misericordia, or Virgin of Mercy. It is a representation 
of the Virgin protecting the faithful beneath her parted cloak; the 
most notable example is perhaps that by Piero della Francesca in a 
pilgrim’s chapel outside Borgo San Sepolcro in Tuscany.*? 
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Visions of the Madonna della Misericordia, an image associated 
with health and fecundity but also with universality of the Christian 
faith and social equality before God, were first recorded in monastic 
communities in the thirteenth century. However, representations of 
the Virgin as Mater omnium spreading a protective mantle to encircle 
her children did not appear with great frequency until the fifteenth 
century.?? Floris, familiar with Italian models, appropriated the formal 
and emotive values of this type but removed Mary from her tradition- 
al role. He replaced her garment with the protective “wings” described 
in the aforementioned Psalm and her body with an embracing model 
of the Godhead centered on Christ and framed by the divine Word. 
This decisive revision of traditional iconography not only turned 
Floris's picture against contemporary visual conventions — including 
some of his own Christological paintings and print designs which cast 
Mary in more traditional roles — but also placed it within the context 
of a larger Protestant assault on the cult of the Virgin. While uphold- 
ing Mary as a model of Christian virtue, Luther rejected her cult as an 
unfounded accretion to Christian faith.^* Consequently, Protestants 
redrew Mary's role so that Christ was unambiguously the only source 
of salvation, accessible solely through faith in his Word.45 

While Floris had previously represented Mary in canonical ico- 
nographies as well as others more closely related with reforming 
movements within the Church, he also had a history of detaching 
Mary from iconographies with which she was traditionally associ- 
ated. We have seen that in his Saint Luke Painting the Virgin, painted 
for the Antwerp Guild of Saint Luke in 1556 (fig. 5.11), the Virgin her- 
self is remarkably absent, a fact hitherto interpreted as emphasiz- 
ing the painter's act rather than his subject, a logical if nonetheless 
provocative turn.4° No doubt Floris was aware of the exceptional 
nature of this omission. His Saint Luke Painting the Virgin for Saint- 
Bavon, Ghent, of which a copy survives in that church (fig. 5.12; cat. 
P.168, copy), shows the Virgin sitting for the Saint in a more tradi- 
tional composition that recalls early Netherlandish models.*’ Here, 
the viewer sees both the sacred subject and the first traces of Saint 
Luke's rendition of it, leaving no doubt about the nature of his vi- 
sion. As we have suggested, it is likely that the pigment grinder in his 
version of Saint Luke Painting the Virgin of 1556 is a self-portrait of 
the artist, which enhances Floris's personal investment in this com- 
mission for his professional association.^? This identification, if true, 
would link the painting with Allegory of the Trinity, since both works 
explore the painter's identity in relation to larger societal forces: the 
status of his profession and the nature of his religion. 
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FIGURE 9.13 

Lucas Cranach, Gnadenstuhl, from: Adam von Fulda, Ein ser 
andechtig Cristenlich Buchlein aus hailigen schriften vnd Lerern 
von Adam von Fulda..., (Wittenberg: Symphorian Reinhart, 1512), 
woodcut, 112 x 76 mm, London, British Museum, Department of 
Drawings and Prints, 1909,0612.16 


(photo: Trustees of the British Museum) 
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In the years since Dürer painted the Landauer Altar, the 
Gnadenstuhl had become a highly charged iconography and the 
subject of fierce confrontation. Endorsed by Luther for its doctrinal 
clarity and the directness of the divine relationship it portrayed, it 
was taken up by Lucas Cranach (1472-1553), who enthusiastically 
embraced Luther’s Reformation and furthered the cause in art by 
disseminating images of the Throne of Mercy in popular prints, in- 
cluding a woodcut of 1512 (fig. 9.13) used as one of four illustrations 
in Adam von Fulda’s Ein serandechtig Christelich Buchlein and later 
in Luther’s own treatise Von den guten Werken of 1520.49 At an onto- 
logical level, the Gnadenstuhl could in principle appeal to Catholics 
as a Eucharistic metaphor and to Protestants as a symbol of grace.°° 
Yet Cranach’s pared-down treatment of the image, set on a simple 
cross rooted in the print’s black frame and pressed flat against the 
picture plane, all but effaces the earlier history of the Gnadenstuhl 
by co-opting its ecumenical message and subsuming it into a con- 
trolling visual system constructed to minimize doubt. 

This usurpation of the Gnadenstuhl occurred against the back- 
drop of a broader visual campaign intended to produce images that 
left little room for potential confusion. Such images clearly distin- 
guish between the repentant sinners saved by Christ and those who 
mistakenly follow the misguided path of the Old Testament (often 
symbolized, as in Floris’s painting, by Moses with the Tablets of the 
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Law) and are therefore led to hell by the devil.?! In The Reformation 
of the Image, Joseph Koerner argues convincingly that the simplic- 
ity and overt symmetry of Cranach's didactic images represents a 
reactionary pictorial strategy.?? Cranach's typological paintings and 
prints calculate their rhetoric to impose order and balance against a 
perceived openness in the art of his day? In doing so, they remove 
choice from the viewer, as the interpretive process now purports to 
be contained within the image itself. Floris was familiar with these 
approaches but still reintroduced the viewer's subjectivity to his 
Allegory of the Trinity, engaging with widely-recognizable Cranach 
prints yet resisting their closed visual strategies and the singular, 
Lutheran interpretation they enforced, re-admitting doubt where 
they refused to allow any. 

We have already seen that Floris's humanist community venerat- 
edDüreras an exemplary northern artist. The cartographer Abraham 
Ortelius and Lampsonius, two friends of Floris, collected and traded 
Dürer's paintings and especially his prints, believing them to be ob- 
jects of unrivalled artistic and spiritual worth.** For Floris, citing one 
of Diirer’s most celebrated early paintings not only paid homage to 
an esteemed forebear; it also reached back in time, reactivating an 
earlier visual tradition that flourished before the Reformation, the 
Sack of Rome, and the growing political and religious unrest in his 
own region had destabilized the authority of the sacred image. 


A Prophetic Message 


When Christ appeared with eagle’s wings in the sixteenth century 
it was frequently in the context of the carefully controlled iconog- 
raphy of the Habsburgs, who conflated the image of the Savior with 
their own Imperial device. Jorg Jochen Berns has suggested that 
Floris’s direct source was the woodcut representing the Habsburg 
Reichsadler or Quaternionenadler (fig. 9.14), also known as the Iovis 
Ales or Wings of Jupiter (that is, God), designed by Hans Burgkmair 
and cut by Jost de Negker in 1510.9? This image represents the Holy 
Roman Emperor's joint claims of religious and temporal authority 
by superimposing a crucifix on the center of splayed eagle's wings. 
These wings support the heraldic devices of each of the four vas- 
sals of the seven Holy Roman electors, each termed a "Pottestat zu 
Rome" (magistrate of Rome).°° It is significant that in Floris's paint- 
ing Christ's wings do not surround him but rather grow from him, 
a subtle but important distinction that might in principle distance 
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FIGURE 9.14 

Jost de Negker after Hans Burgkmair, 
Reichsadler, 1510, woodcut, 285 x 400 mm, 
present location unknown 


(photo: Warburg Institute, London) 
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the iconography from its source and confound negative reading of 
what is an undeniably positive image of succor and unity. Yet ap- 
propriating the motif of the eagle's wings results in a confusing, even 
conflicted image that presupposes a level of visual literacy few view- 
ers could actually have possessed. Only a small group of politically 
engaged onlookers familiar with Habsburg documents might have 
identified the precise allusion to this rare dynastic print. However, 
for nearly any viewer an allusion to the Habsburg eagle could have 
evoked a range of responses, from loyalty to hostility; it was a univer- 
sally recognizable symbol of imperial power. 

For over a century, the Valois and later Habsburg Burgundian 
princes consecrated their authority in the Low Countries by con- 
trolling the sacred, constructing a representational system of power 
through religious patronage and public acts of devotion.?7 The chal- 
lenges that Protestantism posed to systems of belief were thus inex- 
tricably bound to assaults on the political order. Trade brought waves 
of reform ideas to the Netherlands at an early date, and Lutheranism 
was but one competing denomination in Antwerp at the time. With 
notable exceptions, that same commercial current also helped to 
foster a culture of pragmatic tolerance and conformity within cities, 
reflected in the writings of Erasmus, whereby coexistence became 
a byword of local governance.°® This practical model of tolerance 
came into conflict with an increasingly oppressive mandate from 
the Habsburg Emperor. Their attempts to consolidate support and 
stanch dissent focused on the suppression of alternative systems of 
devotion that challenged their hegemony over the sacred. Conflicts 
between local autonomy and the absolutist monarchy became 
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highly visible when Emperor Charles v issued his perpetual edict for 
censorship of the press and violent suppression of Protestants (The 
Edict of Blood) in 1550. The city magistrates of Antwerp refused to 
comply, attempting to uphold their carefully guarded civic privileges 
while taking a lax approach to persecuting heretics.°9 Soon, though, 
open defiance of the imperial mandate grew indefensible. The ensu- 
ing repression provoked a backlash against foreign clerical authority, 
the distant Habsburg ruler Philip 11, and his local regents — in par- 
ticular his secretary Granvelle.9? 

Those tensions erupted after 1559, when Pope Pius Iv, at the in- 
stigation of Philip 11, promulgated the bull “Super universas orbis 
eccelsias.” As part of a larger attempt to suppress Protestantism and 
enforce conformity to Church dogma in the Netherlands - and in 
Antwerp in particular — this papal mandate included a provision for 
establishing a set of eighteen new bishoprics throughout the Low 
Countries, including one in Antwerp, thereby imposing yet another 
degree of foreign control over both secular and religious affairs.?! 
Floris s patron Granvelle is widely regarded as the architect of this 
scheme, which also secured his position in the region by elevat- 
ing him to Archbishop — and soon Cardinal - of Mechelen. As we 
have seen, the popular hostility toward Roman and Habsburg power 
drove Granvelle's expulsion from the region in 1564.9? 

Carlo Ginzburg and Perez Zagorin have directly associated the 
rise of Nicodemism - the practice of outward conformity mask- 
ing true beliefs — with periods of repression in European history. 
Nonconformists, faced with persecution or death, created codes 
and structures meant to deceive their oppressors. This institution- 
alization of subterfuge engendered new modes of viewing in the vi- 
sual arts, detaching observation from understanding.9? In Antwerp, 
where many newly arrived Spanish conversos had already ritualized 
the practice of deception, Nicodemism became a prevailing and per- 
vasive response to current circumstances. For many in Floris's circle, 
and it would seem for Floris himself, Nicodemism provided a mean- 
ingful path to resist this oppression. It offered a system of belief in 
which concord and tolerance remained possible and permitted cri- 
tiquing of the Church without outwardly breaking with its ranks or 
significantly abandoning its visual traditions. 

One of the most organized yet elusive variants of this movement, 
known as the House of Love or the Family of Love (Huyse de Liefde), 
was founded by the German mystic Hendrik Niclaes (c. 1501-c. 1580) 
and took hold in the Netherlands in 1540.9^ Nicodemist teachings 
and affiliations in Antwerp have proven difficult to decode as a 
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result of deliberately obtuse historical records. Scholars continue 
to have trouble pinpointing who actually “belonged” to the Family 
of Love because the group obfuscated all its material remains and 
its members used pseudonyms.9? Historians now rightly caution 
against sweeping generalizations about the Family’s roster of ad- 
herents. As Alistair Hamilton has demonstrated, in Antwerp more 
than anywhere else the group was more a movement than a sect 
per se.99 Certain views held by the Family of Love were not exclu- 
sive to them, particularly in the movement’s early years, and their 
doctrine of Christian neo-stoicism and emphasis on patience in the 
face of adversity were part of more general intellectual currents of 
the time. Yet the followers of the Family of Love in Antwerp prob- 
ably included many in Floris’s circle: from Ortelius to the publisher 
Christophe Plantin (1520-89), who appears to have had a special 
relationship with the movement and its founder and who used his 
presses to disseminate the Family’s teachings.9" 

Floris’s painting seems to invite a prophetic reading consistent 
with the Family’s teachings. Floris gave pride of place to Saint John 
the Baptist in Allegory of the Trinity, pushing this figure who foretold 
Christ’s coming provocatively close to the picture plane and away 
from the repentant sinners. He is the only immediately recognizable 
saint in this image, and his facial features in both the painting and 
the Dresden drawing are more specific and individualized than those 
of the other figures. Banderole in hand, the Baptist assumes a tradi- 
tional role in directing the way to the Godhead. His bent elbow and 
open hand recall the gesture of Mary in Massacio’s Trinity, who simi- 
larly stands to the left of the Godhead as archetypal intercessor. John’s 
usurpation of one of Mary’s traditional iconographic positions further 
underscores Mary’s absence from the image and the devotional econ- 
omy it visualizes. Pentimenti visible on the painted surface show that 
Floris modified the figure's arm so that he gestures to suggest the way 
but does not point authoritatively. His right hand has also been altered 
so as to hold the end of the banderole between his thumb and fore- 
finger, leaving the other digits to direct the viewer's eye toward Christ. 

Saint John, the prototypical mediator between man and God who 
prepares the way to salvation, would become a provocative figure in 
the years preceding the Dutch Revolt. In this period itinerant "hedge 
preachers" took to the countryside to deliver illicit sermons to vast 
audiences, likening their calling to Saint John's prophetic voice in 
the wilderness. Scholars have long argued that current events may 
have informed Bruegel's Saint John the Baptist Preaching (Budapest, 
Museum of Fine Arts) of 1566, in which the Saint appears deep in 
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the middle ground of a wooded glen preaching to a crowd of onlook- 
ers, including Christ who is placed at the center of the multitude.95 
Yet, in 1562, Saint John's message, like his gesture in Floris's painting, 
was arguably understood in more nuanced ways, cautioning against 
acceptance of the status quo or alternatively against violence. The 
unfolding polemic against Habsburg rule had yet to harden into the 
polarized debate it would soon become.9? 

It is widely acknowledged that imperial power in the Low 
Countries had begun to erode with the departure of Philip 11 in 1559, 
or perhaps even before, with the formal abdication of Charles v in 
1556. Yet, 1562 marked a turning point in the rift between the sover- 
eign (now represented in the person of Margaret and the imperial 
agent Granvelle) and the populace. It was in 1562 that Margaret of 
Parma first summoned the local noblemen of the Golden Fleece to 
advise her on current military strategy with France, in the process 
solidifying their resistance by creating an occasion for them to as- 
semble around the Prince of Orange and the Counts of Egmont and 
Horn. It also allowed them for the first time to express their collective 
opinions against Spain and the policies of Granvelle aimed at stem- 
ming heresy and dissent.’ Orange and Granvelle had once been on 
good terms; they even appeared together as loyal servants flanking 
Charles v at his resignation ceremony in Brussels on 25 October 
1555, as recorded in Frans Hogenberg's well-known print of this for- 
mal transfer of power over the Netherlands from father to son.” Yet 
Granvelle’s maneuvering, solidified in his elevation to Archbishop 
of Mechelen, ultimately drove a wedge between the “noblesse de 
robe" backed by the King and the Church, and the "noblesse d'épée,” 
which saw its historic privileges eroding. This solidified at society's 
highest levels what was already a growing opposition between local 
Netherlandish nobles with historic roles and privileges, and the im- 
position of foreign, supranational authority.” 

In Allegory of the Trinity, Saint John’s position is markedly differ- 
ent from what it would be in Bruegel’s better-known work. He stands 
in the foreground, revealing the vision behind him to a congrega- 
tion before him - that is, to the viewers of the picture, for whom he 
“makes straight the way for the Lord.’ While the figure of Saint John 
may simply be another imagined Floris type, his prominence and 
distinctive features make it tempting to consider whether the artist 
wished to equate this figure with an actual person following the con- 
ventions of the portrait historié, “disguising” him as the Saint in order 
to establish a parallel between the virtues of the model and those of 
the prototype.” In fact, Saint John’s face resembles what we know of 
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FIGURE 9.15 

Christophe van Sichem 
after Johannes Woudanus, 
Portrait of Hendrik Niclaes, 
1606, engraving, 163 x 119 
mm, from: Het tooneel der 
hooft-ketteren bestaande in 
verscheyde afbeeltsels van 
valsche propheten, naackt- 
loopers, geest-dryvers, 
sectarisen en duyvels- kon- 
stenaren (Middelburgh: 
Wilhelmus Goeree, 1677), 
plate 6 

(photo: New York Public 
Library, Astor, Lenox and 


Tilden Foundations) 
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Niclaes’s likeness. Niclaes’s personal effects were destroyed and no 
portraits survive from the early years of his activity, but his appear- 
ance was recorded in a lost painting by Johannes Woudanus known 
through an engraving by Christophe van Sichem of 1606 (fig. 9.15). 
The aquiline nose with its strong break at top, receding hair line, and 
high cheek bones are remarkably close to what we see in Floris’s Saint 
John. Moreover, his rhetorical gesture (he is counting the points in 
his argument), his engaging outward gaze, and his powerful physique 
conform to the image of charismatic perfection that Niclaes wished 
to project. 

In his early writings, Niclaes aligned himself explicitly with Saint 
John the Baptist, announcing that God had called him to proclaim 
the Day of Judgment and receive revelations."* Antwerp audiences 
were well aware of Niclaes's teachings. In 1562, the year inscribed on 
Allegory of the Trinity, thousands of Niclaes's Plantin-published texts 
were confiscated and burned. Plantin himself was called before the 
Antwerp magistrates to explain his involvement in disseminating 
heresy. As a consequence, Plantin and Niclaes sent colleagues with 
their printers' equipment to safe havens outside of Antwerp in order 
to continue their activities away from the censors’ watchful eyes.?* 

Even if Floris did not give his Saint John the features of this later- 
day prophet, the emphasis he placed on John - the only immediately 
identifiable saint in the composition — highlights the importance of 
his prophecy to Floris's inclusive representation of divine grace. It 
may not be possible to associate Floris unequivocally with the Family 
of Love, but his Allegory of the Trinity is hrmly embedded in a terrain 
of religious sectarianism and spiritualism in which Niclaes was a key 
figure. The very ambivalent nature of the image — critical of Catholic 
hierarchy, or at least of some of its most flagrant abusers, yet unwaver- 
ingly devoted to the Trinity — approaches the essence of Niclaes's ecu- 
menical, irenic outlook. One of Niclaes's most important treatises, the 
First Exhortation, presents a model of belief to cut across all denomi- 
nations, demanding a direct imitation of Christ "under the obedience 
of his love, in his death on the Crosse, to the safe making of us from 
our sins...” Allegory of the Trinity can be interpreted as visualizing 
this message, which, like Niclaes's early teachings, stresses Christian 
love as something more sacred than the hierarchy of the Church. 


"Even as the hen gathered her chicks" 


For all the splendor of the letters on Christ's wings, one of the most 
prominent and significant inscriptions in this picture is not paint- 
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ed to resemble gold, but is rather inscribed in simple, legible black 
letters. This is the Latin text on the banderole Christ carries on 
route to Jerusalem, where he will lead and preach to the faithful: “O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, you who kill the prophets and stone those sent 
to you, how oft would I have gathered thy children together, even 
as the hen gathered her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not?”” Floris gave exceptional visual form to that spiritual metaphor 
from the Gospel of Matthew by painting an extraordinarily detailed 
image of a hen caring for her chickens on a small tuft of land directly 
below the Cross, where we might more ordinarily expect to find the 
skull of Adam and the blood of Christ. 

Aligned axially with Christ, this vivid quotidian image signals 
a theological shift. With it Christ himself assumes the function of 
protecting his children, the role usually associated with the Virgin, 
whose intercession is not necessary here. In fact, the Madonna della 
Misericordia, the iconography of mercy which serves as the struc- 
tural basis undergirding Floris’s image, was assailed with ardor by 
reform-minded critics who derided these depictions of the Virgin as 
a mere “hen with her chicks.””8 We have already seen how Floris de- 
ployed the formal properties of familiar iconographies while delib- 
erately subverting their traditional focus. The hen with her chickens 
advances that inversion further, foregrounding - both artistically 
and theologically — the intense, direct relationship between man 
and God envisioned at the center of this painting. 

The metaphor of divine love embodied in the bond between the 
hen and her chickens is biblical in origin, but appears to have a more 
immediate precedent in a poem entitled Gallina unicium piae sol- 
licitudinis...(fig. 9.16), written and published by the Dutch priest and 
humanist Allardus Amstelredamus in 1529. The poem takes the form 
of an allegorical exegesis of Matthew 23:37. Although composed on 
the occasion of an actual wedding of members of Amstelredamus’s 
humanist network, this extended verse allegorizes the institution 
of marriage as an outward model of the inner grace and solicitude 
of God." Amstelredamus frequently invoked biblical prophecy to 
elucidate the events of his own times, and his writings (including 
Gallina...) display an unusual interest in materiality and the status 
of religious images, which he defended against rising iconoclast ten- 
dencies. Amstelredamus's lifelong deafness, a handicap that stymied 
his professional development, may have helped stimulate his excep- 
tional interest in the visionary nature of religion and the work of 
contemporary artists.9? At the same time that Amstelredamus com- 
posed the highly visual Gallina..., he wrote one of the first modern 
Lapidaries, published in Cologne in 1539,?! as well as an exceptional 
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FIGURE 9.16 

Anon. woodcutter, 
frontispiece to: Gallina 
unicium piae sollicitudinis..., 
(Amsterdam: Franciscus 
Birckman, 1529), woodcut, 
59 x 58 mm, Antwerp: 
Museum Plantin-Moretus 
(photo: Antwerp, Museum 
Plantin-Moretus, UNESCO 
World Heritage) 
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Latin encomium on the painter Jan van Scorel vividly praising the 
artist's lost Ecce Homo and Crucifixion.?? 

Hendrik Niclaes frequently invoked the terms of marriage as 
found in Amstelredamus's Gallina ... to describe his interpretation 
of Christian salvation.5? He believed humanity was now living in the 
age of the Holy Spirit, and that although the Bible had importance, 
the Spirit alone held total primacy. The intimate gathering of the 
faithful of different ages and dress in Allegory of the Trinity adheres 
to Niclaes's vision of a unified humanity offering one another mu- 
tual support in an era dominated by the Spirit. Moreover, the image 
of Christ leading the faithful to the heavenly Jerusalem, as he does 
so explicitly in this painting by both word and gesture, became for 
Niclaes an abstract and eternal concept to be sought on earth. The 
way to this ideal, Niclaes contends in his writings, is the "true path" 
which leads from "the tree of life." It is available to all who adhere to 
the doctrine of love and do not fall prey to the false truths propagat- 
ed by the corrupt earthly institution of the Church and its clergy.5* 

Yet the biblical and exegetical precedents do not fully explain the 
extremely unusual appearance in this painting of the hen and her 
chickens. At the time Floris painted Allegory of the Trinity, the motif 
of the loving hen had virtually no precedent in Western Christian 
iconography — with the notable exception of one altarpiece with 
which Floris was undoubtedly familiar: Giulio Romano's Madonna 
and Child with Saint Joseph (fig. 9.17), the so-called Pala Fugger. 
Painted in 1522-24 for Jacob Fugger, a staunch Catholic and scion 
of a powerful Augsburg family with trading ties to Antwerp, it was 
installed on the high altar of the German national church in Rome, 
Santa Maria dell'Anima, where it remains today.®° In the background 
of that altarpiece, in a space evocative of the Forum of Trajan, Giulio 
painted a hen caring for her chickens in the presence of an elderly 
woman in a doorway. While seemingly mundane, this group (which 
appears only in the final painting and not in the detailed prepara- 
tory drawing?9) visibly echoes the love shared by the Holy Family in 
the foreground, mediating between the pictorially separate entities 
of the bright, eternal Christian vision and the obscure scene of daily 
life amidst the crumbling ruins of Rome’s pagan past. As Stephen 
Campbell and Michael Cole have argued, the absence of symmetry 
and disjointed space in Giulio’s altarpiece may point to a larger slip- 
page between the spiritual center of Christianity and the physical 
fabric of Rome in the early years of the Reformation.*" At this time, 
the long-vaunted union of Rome's pagan past and its Christian au- 
thority had become a source of renewed anxiety that would seem 
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particularly pressing for Santa Maria dell’Anima, the national church 
Luther had once frequented, a space in the heart of Rome meant to 
represent and broker the spiritual needs of a distant northern region 
increasingly at odds with orthodox Catholicism. 

Floris’s self-conscious quotation of this passage more than a 
dozen years after his return to the North suggests that he had begun 
to reconsider, however privately, the core of his own Romanizing art 
and the ideological foundations on which it rested. He greatly ad- 
mired Giulio Romano’s relief-like style, and as we have seen studied 
his frescoes and architectural designs in Rome and Mantua. Floris 
must have frequented Santa Maria dell'Anima, a communal hub 
for ultramontane humanists in Rome and locus for patronage of 
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FIGURE 9.17 
Giulio Romano, Madonna 
and Child with Saint Joseph 
(Pala Fugger), 1522-24, oil on 
panel, 264 x 200 cm, Rome, 
Santa Maria dell'Anima 
(photo: Getty Images, De 
Agostini Picture Library / 
V. Pirozzi) 
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Netherlandish artists. The Dutch Pope Adrian vı was buried there in 
atomb designed by Peruzzi, and Michiel Coxcie had painted the first 
Renaissance fresco cycle executed by a northern artist in the Chapel 
of Saint Barbara (fig. 3.37) for the Netherlandish cardinal Willem 
van Enckenvoirt (1464—1534).88 Completed before the Sack of Rome, 
the spread of the Protestant Reformation, and now, in Floris's home 
territory, the growing concern over the Church's collusion with the 
imposition of foreign, Habsburg rule, Giulio Romano's painting em- 
bodies the ambivalences of an earlier moment in the Church's past, 
when questions about Rome's hegemony had not yet become an in- 
escapable polemical target. 

Floris’s Allegory of the Trinity thus lays bare the appeal of the 
Family of Love's teachings for him. With its doctrine of outward 
conformity, its conciliatory message, and its popularity among 
Antwerp's humanist elite, it would have been attractive to the artist 
in ways that separatist, aniconic Protestant movements would not 
have been in the years before the outbreak of the Dutch Revolt.89 
Theologically and practically, its loose belief structure empowered 
Floris to redeem painting from the attacks of his worst critics and 
revive the spiritual dimension of his art on his own terms. Allegory of 
the Trinity demonstrates the degree to which Floris addressed in his 
art what contemporary theologians expressed in their writings, leav- 
ing his viewers to discern the boundaries between faith and dissent 
in an image that presses at the edges of permissible doubt. Hendrik 
Niclaes and his (at the time) close follower, the printmaker and hu- 
manist Dirck Volckertsz. Coornhert,?° helped put at Floris's disposal 
a range of spiritual concepts. As a visual artist, Floris could draw 
upon these to create an unprecedented image that would attempt 
to overcome the divide between Catholicism and Protestantism, 
remaining true to the foundation of his Christian faith while inves- 
tigating the nature and status of religious painting outside the tradi- 
tional hierarchies of the Roman Church. 


A Performance of Style 


Seen in this way, Floris's style emerges as a carefully controlled per- 
formance in which appropriating Roman models becomes a signifi- 
cant act inscribed within the values of his Netherlandish culture. 
Floris's calculated re-enactment of Roman syntax early in his ca- 
reer may advertise his direct contact with Italian sources, but it also 
evokes long-standing traditions of the Rederijkers. These amateur 
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literary and rhetorical societies fused classicizing style with social 
ideology in their public competitions, entertaining and informing 
Netherlandish audiences while often provoking the ire of authori- 
ties. We have already seen how Floris’s Awakening of the Arts sum- 
moned the political iconography of Rederijkers’ plays to create an 
enduring image of peace for his patron Jonghelinck. Clearly allegori- 
cal in mode, the Rederijkers’ performances, like Floris’s art, staged 
antiquity as a decorous rhetorical device, arrogating the authority of 
“Roman” (and ultimately, Greek) culture to articulate highly topical 
and localized concerns in a universalizing figurative language, and 
concurrently naturalizing the expression of dissent and heresy in a 
visual syntax fusing classical allusion and vernacular expression.?! 

Since the first quarter of the sixteenth century, Rederijkers' 
plays were frequently at the forefront of spreading ideas about the 
Reformation. As a consequence, they came into increasing con- 
flict with Charles v.?? In Ghent, for instance, organizers of the 1539 
Landjuweel (land’s jewel), or rhetorical festival, chose the theme 
“what is dying man’s greatest support?” While seemingly innocuous, 
the subject became highly incendiary when nearly every civic cham- 
ber responded with plays celebrating a vital reform cause: faith in 
Christ alone.?? This premise, central to Floris's painting, elicited im- 
mediate censorship and persecution. In the repressive atmosphere 
of the latter half of the 1550s and 1560s, as conflicts with Philip 11 
began to erupt in the open over questions of religious and political 
autonomy, the Rederijkers’ organizations became more politicized. 
In 1561 art, religion, and politics collided in Antwerp at what prom- 
ised to be a most spectacular Landjuweel staged by the city’s rhetori- 
cians’ chambers under the organization of the Violieren (Violet), the 
rhetorical chamber fused since 1480 with the Guild of Saint Luke. 
Although the Habsburg regent Margaret of Parma consented to the 
theme for the 1561 competition — “Dwelck den mensche, aldermeest 
tot Consten verwect,’ or “What might spur the people to Art?" — the 
rhetoricians transformed the “love of art” into a license to criticize 
Catholic doctrine and Habsburg authority. As a consequence, such 
performances were henceforth suppressed by the Regent.?4 

The iconography for the month-long celebration was recorded in 
the Spelen van sinne book published in 1562 with texts by Willem van 
Haecht. The Landjuweel’s iconography was once attributed to Frans 
and Cornelis Floris, the latter as designer of the trophies awarded to 
the competition's winners.?» Later copies of other drawings related 
to the iconography of the Landjuweel and probably intended for an 
unpublished series of prints bear Frans Floris's monogram, possibly 
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FIGURE 9.18 

Anon. woodcutter, The 
Blazon of the Olijftak (Olive 
Branch) Rhetoricians’ 
Chamber, woodcut from 
Spelen van sinne (Antwerp: 
Sylvius, 1562), 217 x 153 mm, 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 
Rijksprentenkabinet, inv. 
BI-B-FM-009-5 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 
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indicating his role as inventor at some level.9° While a firm attribution 
to Floris cannot be ascribed, images including the Blazon of the Olijftak 
(Olive-Branch) Rhetoricians' Chamber, the chamber of merchants and 
businessmen, reveal the degree to which the competition's iconogra- 
phy depended on Floris's inventions and his style.?" The woodcut in 
Van Haecht's volume (fig. 9.18), which records one of the tableaux vi- 
vants staged in the competition, depicts three flower nymphs awaken- 
ing the arts in a setting evocative of the crumbling ruins of the Roman 
Forum. It immediately evokes the memory of Floris's Awakening of 
the Arts (fig. 8.26; cat. P139) for Jonghelinck, painted just two years 
earlier and celebrating the flourishing of the arts after peace was con- 
cluded following years of fighting against the French. In the woodcut, 
the three maidens advance to awaken Rhetorica, shown sleeping in 
the lap of a slumbering Antwerp whose dress and languid pose could 
have been plucked from any number of Floris’s paintings. 

While it has not been possible to connect Floris’s 1562 Allegory of the 
Trinity directly to any of the performances of the Landjuweel, his ap- 
propriation of familiar conventions of allegory would have resonated 
with all who participated in the pageant as performers or spectators. 
The Landjuweel's very slogan, “uit jonsten versaemt” (“coming togeth- 
er in fondness”) could equally serve as a title for Floris’s Allegory of the 
Trinity, in which the artist advanced an image of earthly concord while 
claiming his own privileged position as mediator between God and 
humanity. Such a gesture echoed the Rhetoricians’ self-proclaimed 
divine mandate to pacify, educate, and plant virtue in the souls of 
Antwerp’s citizens by uniting classical insights with Christian beliefs, 
thereby heralding a new pax romana and, with that “Roman” peace, a 
golden age for art and commerce in Antwerp, the new Rome.?5 

Instead of fostering peace, however, this Landjuweel contributed 
to growing discontent. Important benefactors of the 1561 celebration 
would later lose their lives for their heretical beliefs. More immi- 
nently, the growing religious and political turmoil would throw the 
union of classical and vernacular, once a mainstay of Netherlandish 
rhetorical culture, into question. It would break apart what had 
seemed a harmonious marriage of indigenous content and cosmo- 
politan form and set the concepts “Roman” and “Netherlandish,” 
formerly aligned, however tenuously, at opposite poles.?? Chambers 
of Rhetoric were among the first to register these anxieties and 
seek to address them publicly. In response to the tensions of the 
1561 Landjuweel in Antwerp and the intense political pressures in 
Brussels, the capital and courtly seat, the Rhetoricians' Guild of 
Brussels, De Corenbloem (the Cornflower), chose an impassioned 
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FIGURE 9.19 

Frans Floris, Allegory of Peace and Justice, c. 1560, 
oil on canvas, 103 x 134 cm, with 5 cm added at top, 
Moscow, Pushkin Museum, inv. 1155 


(photo: Pushkin Museum) 





theme for the 1561 performance: “What can maintain peace in these 
countries?"19? At the time the question may have been sincere, yet in 
hindsight it appears rhetorical; opposition would rise to untenable 
levels and peace would not prevail for nearly a century. 

In this context, Peace became a subject Floris began to treat fre- 
quently, not only in his aforementioned painting for Jonghelinck 
but also in a large Allegory of Peace and Justice (fig. 9.19; cat. P.147) 
illustrating Psalm 85:10: “Mercy and truth are met together; righ- 
teousness and peace have kissed each other.” While earlier scholars 
differ in their identification of the herm at left, they agree that it 
must represent a Roman emperor, alluding directly or indirectly to 
the Holy Roman Emperor Charles v’s son Philip 11. Philip’s status as 
the prince of peace had been evoked in the Landjuweel of 1561, even 
though the event itself would become a flashpoint for conflict.!?! 

In at least one painting of the mid-1560s, Floris explicitly con- 
jured the memory of the 1561 Landjuweel, endowing his Portrait of 
the Knaap of the Olive-Branch Rhetoricians’ Guild (fig. 9.20; cat. P.215), 
painted about four years later, with overt symbolism of that event. 
The portrait was originally intended for the Guild’s hall, and its com- 
memorative function is evident from the pose and costume of the 
sitter. His wizened face is juxtaposed with the large silver plaques of 
the ceremonial chain of medals of the Olive-Branch confraternity, 
the association of merchants and tradesman which was, for the pur- 
poses of rhetorical competition, the arch-rival of the artists’ rhetori- 
cians’ guild, the Violieren. 

Weighed down by the elaborate medallions, the subject looks out 
quizzically, his costume emphasizing the curvature of his torso as he 
unselfconsciously hunches forward. At left, from top to bottom, the 
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medallions read: (1) M.H. and ESPERANT IEN DM, (2) DIERIC DE 
MOII ANNO 1559 and RIES DE MOI, (3) HENDRICK MONTENS 
PRINSCE VANDEN OLIJFTACK ANNO 1565 (?). At right: (1) H.O., 
(2) GVELLIAM PROVEST 1561 SONDER BATE, and (3) THOMAS 
JONGHELINCK ANNO 1555. These medallions were presented to 
the confraternity upon completion of an official function and re- 
cord the names of some of Antwerp's most prominent businessmen, 
including Thomas Jonghelinck (1513-63), brother of Niclaes and 
Jacques, master of the Mint and, as it turns out, the former owner of 
the house t’ Goed ter Beken.!?? The fact that his crest, as well as the 
crest identified only by the initials "M.H.", re-appear on the blazon 
of the 1561 Landjuweel, suggests a connection between this unusual 
portrait and that event. 

The Landjuweel of 1561 would rapidly gain an important place 
in the city's collective memory as the last public rhetorical festival 
to take place in Antwerp before the regent cancelled all such per- 
formances for fear of their potential to spread subversive content 
and incite dissent.!9? It is significant in this regard that in the first 
surviving written record of the portrait (1659), then in the collec- 
tion of Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, the sitter was described as a 
"Bouffon."!^^ The character of a “bouffon” or "fool" played a promi- 
nent role in Landjuweel rituals and was particularly noticeable in 
the 1561 competition, when his status as “other” afforded him li- 
cense to speak more freely and express dissenting views. A draw- 
ing once attributed to Floris in the commemorative album of the 
1561 Landjuweel (fig. 9.21) represents the fool of the Painters' Guild, 
known as Juerken, wearing what appears to be the same breast- 
plate across his chest although the medallions are arranged differ- 
ently.!0° When Floris recreated that heavy, precious object in his 
Portrait of the Knaap, he carried forward the weight of its cultural 
memory. Having been worn, augmented, and rearranged over time 
by members of Antwerp's leading families, this chain visually and 
conceptually represents both the bonds of friendship that consti- 
tuted Antwerp's identity and the city's sovereignty, supported by 
men such as Thomas Jonghelinck, who sponsored one of the more 
legible badges. The symbol of the Landjuweel of 1561, soldered at 
the chain's center, underscores the centrality of that moment as 
a turning point in the display of resistance to Habsburg authority 
and a prise de conscience for Antwerp's burghers. The "fool" thus 
becomes an unlikely hero as he embodies the vernacular traditions 
and the distinctly urban virtues of the guild — including hard work 
and charity — which have replaced the sort of civic cohesion once 
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FIGURE 9.20 
Frans Floris, Portrait of the 
Knaap of the Olive-Branch 
Rhetoricians' Guild, c. 1565, 
oil on panel, 63.5 x 49 cm, 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Musem, inv. GG 7707 
(photo: 


KHM-Museumsverband) 





FIGURE 9.21 

Formerly attributed to 
Frans Floris, Juerken, fool 
of the Antwerp Chamber of 
Rhetoric De Violieren, 1561, 
pen and ink with watercolor, 
289 x 179 mm, Brussels, 
Bibliotheque royale de 
Belgique, MS. I1 13.3618, 

fol. 27 

(photo: Bibliothèque royale 
de Belgique) 
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provided by the Catholic Church and the Christian sovereign, the 
same institutions so noticeably excluded from the congregation of 
believers in Allegory of the Trinity.!96 


Against "Rome" 


“Roomachtig,” the adjective Lucas d'Heere used to describe Floris's 
style, was a label he never shed.!?7 Yet for contemporary readers, 
“Roomachtig,” a term that had only recently entered into the na- 
scent discourse on Netherlandish art, would arguably have con- 
veyed political and religious implications as readily as artistic ones, 
again linking Floris's early style to a religious and political regime 
being called into question by at least some members of his commu- 
nity — and, it would seem, also by Floris himself. By 1564, the Count 
of Egmont would even argue that the very topography of the region 
was antithetical to the concept of Roman orthodoxy. It might make 
sense, he argued, in the Spanish kingdoms, "enclosed by the sea and 
mountains" (“fermez de mer et montaignes"), but was untenable 
in the porous Low Countries, “which are small and surrounded on 
all sides by those who are alienated and separated from the Roman 
Church" (*qui estoient petits et envirronez de toutes pars de ceulx 
qui s'estoient aliénez et séparez de l'Église romaine").108 

Looking back on 1562 from the ensuing Troubles that would beset 
Antwerp in the final period of Floris's life, the year in which Floris 
painted Allegory of the Trinity must have seemed a prelude to what 
at the time could hardly have appeared inevitable: the total rupture 
of both Church and State.!?? The year 1562 had offered a moment of 
experimentation, not only in the historic if futile attempt to negoti- 
ate peace between the region's nobility and its sovereign, but also in 
attempts to find new solutions in the arts. Floris envisions a church 
without Mary on an altarpiece painted for no altar. It was also in that 
year that Floris's rival Bruegel painted his Fall of the Rebel Angels (fig. 
1.7), turning Floris's vertical, corporeal image on its side and strip- 
ping it of human bodies to create a horizontal phantasmagoria. He 
thereby dislodged this iconography of damnation from the grips 
of the Church much as Floris loosed his new image of salvation — 
Allegory of the Trinity — from the economies of Catholic devotion. If 
these artists were not actively involved in political negotiation, their 
work was nonetheless at the forefront of visualizing the possibilities 
of an inverted social order even as the consequences of resistance 
to established authorities remained uncertain. No longer could one 
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system of representation claim to contain completely the values of 
religious and political unity as Floris’s art had once done. This ideo- 
logical disassociation would present new challenges as well as new 
opportunities for painters living through the ensuing Troubles. 

In contrast to the rest of his fairly well documented oeuvre, 
Floris’s Allegory of the Trinity vanished without a trace before resur- 
facing in France. Given that most of his compositions were repeated 
by assistants or treated in prints, it seems likely that Floris kept this 
work for himself. There is no surviving record of it among the con- 
tents of his stately homes, but it could easily have fit in one of his 
large chambers, particularly in his second home, completed around 
the time the painting was finished (see Chapter Eleven). We can be 
sure that if Floris kept the work, it would have hung in a private area, 
its viewing vouchsafed to few. As far as we know, Floris would not 
represent himself in his later works. Yet Allegory of the Trinity points 
to a novel, embodied subjectivity that pervades Floris’s late oeuvre. 
In the following chapter we will examine how, as the task of painting 
religious images became increasingly fraught, Floris found new cre- 
ative outlets in secular subjects, specifically mythology. Delving into 
the realm of the pagan gods, Floris found a sanctuary for his talents 
as a painter of the human form. In doing so, he pioneered new types 
of self-consciously beautiful images in painting and print, which in- 
dulge the viewer’s knowledge and his or her senses while drawing in- 
creasing attention to the materials and processes of artistic creation. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Iconoclasm and Poesie 


The 1560s is a decade widely associated with the destruction of im- 
ages, particularly in the Netherlands, yet for Floris it was also a pe- 
riod of intense creativity in which religious and political tensions 
became catalysts for a new approach to art. The Iconoclasm of 1566 
laid waste to much of the region’s visual culture, especially the mon- 
umental religious paintings that filled its churches.! By some ac- 
counts, Floris never recovered from witnessing the destruction of his 
work in this so-called Wonderjaar or Year of Miracles, when many of 
his altarpieces suffered extensive damage. Far from a sudden blow, 
the Iconoclasts’ attacks, which will be examined in the Coda of this 
book, actually solidified a transformation in Floris’s work that the 
painter himself had set in motion when he embarked on an intense- 
ly personal project to reform his own art. By about 1560, Floris largely 
stopped painting the altarpieces that were once his mainstay, delv- 
ing instead into the world of mythology and exploring a new poetic 
register of image making. The smaller paintings, drawings, and de- 
signs for prints Floris produced in this late period effected a more 
intimate viewing experience. They addressed a new and expanding 
market for secular works while advertising a novel lyric inventive- 
ness in Floris’s art.” 

A number of immediate factors may have helped drive this shift. 
These include a decrease in commissions for altarpieces in the tense 
years of political and religious unrest preceding the Dutch Revolt? 
changes in taste and the growth of new modes of collecting,* 
increased professionalism among print publishers in Antwerp, and 
the evolution of vernacular poetry, both in printed form and in the 
public performances of rhetoricians' guilds.? In addition, as we 
have seen, increasing sectarian polarization placed unprecedented 
stress on Antwerp’s leading artists. Floris's own convictions reflect 
his deep concerns with the temporal and spiritual authority of the 
Catholic Church. At the same time, other members of his artistic 
community publicly voiced concerns about the threats of ani- 
conic Protestantism. In 1562, 1564, and 1566, the Violieren or Violet 
Rhetoricians' Guild, whose members included many artists, staged 
plays that publicly aired their concerns about the impact of new 
religious denominations and doctrines on their work as artists. In 
these plays, which eerily portend some of the effects of the later 
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Figure 10.24, detail 
Diana and her Nymphs 
Surprised by Actaeon 
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Iconoclasm, actors playing the parts of Calvinist and Anabaptist 
preachers challenged anxious painters to justify their line of work, 
either forcing them to stop painting religious images or in the most 
extreme scenarios to desist from making art altogether and enter the 
ranks of the unemployed.® 

This climate precipitated the emergence of a new pictorial lan- 
guage in Floris’s work. Carl Van de Velde describes how Floris’s 
relief-like treatment of space gave way, around 1560, to a greater 
clarification of pictorial structure and a better integration of more 
supple and agile figures with their surroundings. Floris’s paint- 
ings and his designs for prints came to be dominated by ampler 
and more graceful nudes, while his head studies achieved a new 
level of sophistication.’ Turning almost exclusively to secular sub- 
ject matter in the 1560s, Floris activated a sensuous treatment of 
human form and honed an increasingly international and elegant 
style fueled by new attention to French and Italian prints, in par- 
ticular to certain late works by Titian. Concomitantly, he demon- 
strated greater attention to the materiality of his art by loosening 
the stroke of his brush in some of his paintings and producing de- 
signs expressly for engraving that are characterized by a height- 
ened sense of tactility and beauty. 

Both the causes and consequences of Floris’s self-transformation 
come into focus in the Art Gallery of Frans Francken the Younger 
(1581-1642; fig. 10.1), which was painted in 1618-19. At the left of the 
image, we see a large album of drawings (fig. 10.2) open to reveal 
two studies of nude figures. On the left-hand page is a black-chalk 
study of Léon Davent's etching of Venus and Cupid after a design by 
Francesco Primaticcio (1504—70), the Bolognese painter who played 
a leading role in refashioning the art of the French court of Francois 
I*"s court at Fontainebleau (fig. 10.3).? On the facing page is Floris's 
free interpretation of the design, executed in red chalk. It rearranges 
the figures and alters their postures while retaining Venus's sen- 
sual torsion and the energizing dynamic between the goddess and 
her son. An open window on the right side of Art Gallery reveals a 
disturbing scene of donkeys smashing paintings. This view, an al- 
legorical condemnation of the act of iconoclasm, sets up a contrast 
between the senseless destruction of art taking place outside the 
gallery and the ordered preservation of art and knowledge within 
its walls. 

For all that the gallery appears a safe space for preserving art — 
and Netherlandish art in particular - from the threat of destruction, 
Francken's painting is also indicative of a relatively new status for 
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FIGURE 10.1 Frans Francken the Younger, Art Gallery, 1618-19, Antwerp, Royal Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 816 


(photo © www.lukasweb.be — Art in Flanders vzw, photo Hugo Maertens) 


many of the artworks it represents. They now appear as autonomous 
works of art, displaced from the functions of devotion for which they 
were once intended. Floris's drawing of Venus has been overlooked 
in analyses of Art Gallery, yet it too testifies to a new concept of the 
purpose of art in the North as well as a transition taking place in 
Floris's working practice. Presented as an object apart from the other 
paintings in the painting — most of them depicting landscapes and 
other traditionally “Netherlandish” categories of image — the Venus 
calls attention to Floris's leading role in introducing a new, highly 
cosmopolitan aesthetic of female beauty. This novel aesthetic would 
drive his exploration of myth and the sensuous body in the last de- 
cade of his career. 

A prominent vein in scholarship on early modern art from north- 
ern Europe contends that the Reformation provoked a pictorial 
rupture in which the sacred image receded behind the representa- 
tion of the material world. In order to preserve authority, scholars 
contend, images began to be constructed so as to emphasize their 
“image-ness,” their status as objects, appearing to acknowledge 
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FIGURE 10.3 


Léon Davent after 
Primaticcio, Venus and 
Cupid, 1540-56, etching, 

226 x 170 mm, trimmed, 
New York, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, The Elisha 
Whittlesey Collection, The 
Elisha Whittlesey Fund, 1949 
(49.97-552) 

(photo: The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) 


CHAPTER 10 
FIGURE 10.2 
Detail of 10.1, showing the so-called 
Const-Boeck of Frans Francken, a min- 
iature of Simon Bening and a portrait 
medal of the Archduke Albert and 
Archduchess Isabella 





their materiality rather than purporting to offer a window onto or 
access to the divine.!? Rather than redistribute a composition as if 
to offset the religious from the secular in the manner of contempo- 
raries such as Pieter Aertsen (1508—75), Floris increasingly removed 
the Christian subject from his art altogether.! In a growing body of 
work he self-consciously expunged religious content and explored 
new modes of representation that allowed him to invent a poetic 
space, a world of the pagan gods that hovers between reality and 
imagination. This in-between zone, populated by nude figures 
studied from other works of art and from life, became a privileged 
site of creative expression as earlier avenues to painting were being 


sealed off. 


A New Mobility of Images 


The album depicted in Art Gallery, propped up behind a medal of 
the Archduke Albert (1559-1621) and Archduchess Isabella (1566- 
1633) and a self-portrait of the miniaturist Simon Bening (1483-1561), 
has been identified as the now-lost Const-Boeck, a prized volume of 
drawings that Frans Francken the Elder bequeathed to his son.” If 
this is correct, it would have been compiled around the same time 
Joris Hoefnagel was searching for Floris drawings to fill his albums 
(as discussed in his correspondence with Ortelius).? In the follow- 
ing century, Sebastiano Resta (1635-1714), the famous Milanese 
cleric and collector of drawings active in Rome, similarly sought 
out a Floris drawing for his collection. He acquired Floris's Hercules 
Strangling the Serpents (fig. 10.4; cat. D.67), an early sketch on blue 
paper, to include in the drawing albums now in the Ambrosiana 
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FIGURE 10.4 Frans Floris, Hercules Strangling the Serpents, c. 1553, brush and brown wash over pen and black ink 
with white heightening on blue paper, 174 x 331 mm, Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
(photo: De Agostini Picture Library / M. Ranzani © Veneranda Biblioteca Ambrosiana — Milano / 


Bridgeman Images) 


Library.^ These early collections reveal a lively market for Floris's 
drawings and indicate an important shift in their status from serv- 
ing a function in the creative process to circulating as desirable ob- 
jects appreciated for their aesthetic properties and for the celebrity 
of their maker.’ 

The international mobility and commercial worth of Floris's 
late drawings were not simply latter-day values ascribed to them 
by collectors but rather ones intrinsic to their creation. This be- 
comes evident in the composition of the album of drawings in Art 
Gallery, splayed with two facing studies, which invites a comparative 
mode of looking by juxtaposing Floris's source — an elegant nude by 
Primaticcio — with his creative translation of that model. The com- 
parison highlights how Floris's study of Primaticcio's design advanc- 
es the processes of transculturation, geographic displacement, and 
appropriation inherent in Primaticcio's work, which itself embodies 
the movement of his art from Italy to France, its concurrent rarefi- 
cation in the court culture of Fontainebleau, and its rapid dissemi- 
nation in print.'^ The prominent signature F Floris, which appears 
only in late drawings, demonstrates that Floris saw his work as part 
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of this evolving chain of referents and translations. The signature 
unambiguously distinguishes Floris’s study from its source and also 
appears to anticipate the drawing’s circulation among collectors and 
on the art market. 

Floris’s name appears in a similar formulation on a drawing of 
Bacchus and Ariadne (fig. 10.5; cat. D.75). Drawn on blue paper like 
the oblong Hercules, Bacchus and Ariadne was squared for transfer, 
perhaps indicating its use for a lost painting or an unexecuted print. 
Yet the degree of finish suggests that whatever use the drawing may 
have been put to, it was at least in part created to stand alone as a 
finished object. Working to a horizontal format, Floris depicted the 
sleeping goddess at right, and at left, a view to the sea and the Greek 
island of Naxos. The crown of stars placed to the right of the sleep- 
ing goddess’s head alludes to the fact that Bacchus would raise her 
up toward heaven and turn her into a constellation. The iconogra- 
phy and multi-plane composition of this vivid mythology suggest 
Floris’s awareness of Titian’s depiction of the subject for the cam- 
erino of Alfonso d'Este's palace at Ferrara, painted around 1520-23.!7 
The reclining semi-nude figure simultaneously calls to mind other 
works by Titian, especially his Venus of Urbino, in which the body is 





FIGURE 10.5 


Frans Floris, Bacchus and Ariadne, c. 1565, pen and brown ink on blue paper with brown wash, 


150 x 280 mm, Courtauld Institute of Art, D.152.RW.3912 
(photo: The Samuel Courtauld Trust, The Courtauld Gallery, London) 
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presented frontally to the viewer and propped up in a posture simi- 
lar to that in Floris's study of Primaticcio’s Venus.!* 

As far as we know, Floris did not return to Italy or for that mat- 
ter venture far beyond the Low Countries in the latter half of his 
career. Yet his art gained a new internationalism and self-conscious 
sophistication through his attentive study of the foreign paintings 
and prints that reached the Low Countries and offered models of 
a new aesthetic sophistication that he was singularly positioned 
to embrace. Art historians have long debated the nature of Floris’s 
relationship to the elegant artistic style developed by the com- 
munity of Italian artists active at Fontainebleau, the French court 
which would later attract many of Floris’s own pupils for decorative 
projects (the so-called “Second School”). Did Floris treat the work 
of the Italian artistic community at Fontainebleau as a distinct en- 
tity, or rather as part of a broader interest in contemporary ideals 
of female beauty originating in Italy? Hans Kauffmann saw the in- 
fluence of the “Fontainebleau school” throughout Floris’s work and 
that of his successors, while Friedrich Antal pointed out the Italian 
origins of much of the “maniera” Kauffmann identified as originat- 
ing in France.P? Their divergent points of view find resolution in the 
work of Ingrid Jost, who rightly identified Floris’s turn toward an el- 
egant, elongated treatment of the female body in his late work as 
the result of his contact with specific prints that reached him from 
Italy and from Fontainebleau.2° An example of Floris’s "debt" to 
Fontainebleau might be seen in his design for the sense of Hearing 
(cat. H.116), engraved by Cornelis Cort, which obviously derives from 
Léon Davent's etching of Primaticcio's Diana at Rest.” 

Some of Floris’s audience, particularly print collectors, may well 
have detected his source, for Fontainebleau prints were popular 
in Antwerp. The engraver Cornelis Bos (c. 1506/10—55), who also 
worked from Floris’s designs, engraved copies of the same Venus 
after Primaticcio that Floris drew in his study seen in Francken’s 
aforementioned Art Gallery; it is likely that Bos’s copy served as the 
point of departure for Floris’s study.?? For their parts, Floris's pub- 
lishers Cock and Maarten Peeters issued prints of Fontainebleau 
compositions, although if any source was identified on these 
prints it was the name of their inventor Primaticcio (known as "the 
Bolognese") rather than the royal cháteau in which their painted an- 
tecedents might be seen.?? What was at stake in engaging with art 
from Fontainebleau was not its specific connection to the French 
court so much as the abundant possibility for invention that even a 
single sensuous nude could inspire in Floris at this juncture. 
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CHAPTER 10 
Venus Refracted 


Examining how the figure of Venus in the drawing album moves 
through Floris's late oeuvre provides insight into his new approach 
to sources, style, myth, and the precarious nature of representation 
in a generally secularized register in which gods and humans com- 
mingle. Venus's improbably attenuated forms and somewhat exag- 
gerated gracefulness provided Floris with a worldly sophistication 
predicated on the translation of Italian art to the North and on the 
cultural appropriation inherent in this movement of images and 
ideas. The radical mobility of print powered this cultural transmis- 
sion. It helps to explain the astounding versatility that such "foreign" 
figures exercised in Floris's work: detached from any specific point 
of origin yet inextricably bound to new ideals of feminine beauty, 
Primaticcio's Venus could appear in a variety of roles — as the god- 
dess of love herself or in the guise of Eve or Lucretia.?^ 

This versatile Venus-type appears with such frequency in Floris's 
work as to become a form of sensuous signature in her own right. 
One exemplary quotation appears in Floris's Mars, Venus, and Cupid 
Surprised by the Gods (fig. 10.6; cat. P154), a cut-down panel depict- 
ing an erotic mythological subject the artist had treated in one of 
his earliest paintings, Mars and Venus Surprised by Vulcan (fig. 4.10). 
The earlier work is an essay in the relief-like style, closely modeled 
on Perino del Vaga's depiction of the same subject on the ceiling of 
Andrea Doria's Genoese palazzo.?? In the later work, the conventions 
of the self-contained frieze give way to an entirely new relationship 
between the image and its viewer, who stands in almost direct con- 
frontation with the imposing goddess. 

The singularity of Floris's approach to sensual subjects in the Low 
Countries becomes apparent when this work is examined alongside 


FIGURE 10.6 

Frans Floris, Mars, Venus, and 
Cupid Surprised by the Gods, 
c. 1562, oil on panel, 93 x 115.5 
cm, cut at lower right, Sibiu, 
Muzeul Brukenthal, inv. 1241 


(photo: Muzeul Brukenthal) 
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a painting representing the same Homeric myth by his slightly older 
contemporary Maarten van Heemskerck (1498-1574; fig. 10.7).78 
According to Ilja Veldman, van Heemskerck’s depiction of cold, de- 
tached bodies weakens the sexual charge of his interpretation of the 
story. Van Heemskerck’s evident de-escalation of the erotic tension 
relates to a tradition of Christian moral layering, later codified in van 
Mander’s commentary on Ovid, in which Mars’s attraction to Venus 
is offered up as a sinful abandonment of God.? This was a tradi- 
tion Floris rejected outright. Floris’s painting forthrightly endorses 
the eroticism of the subject. His sensuous Venus, translated from 
print to drawing to the flesh tones of paint, hovers between the in- 
tangible world of the gods and the quotidian tactility of the flesh. 
Without ceremony or pause she raises her garment to reveal her 
breast. Cupid caresses it as he appears ready to kiss her. She gazes 
upwards to Mars, who looks down at the “lovers” before him with a 
somewhat befuddled expression suggesting a degree of frustration 
with the child’s usurpation of his rightful place in this bizarre and in- 
cestuous love triangle. Cupid’s improbably long leg almost appears 
to kick away at the Olympian deities as they approach to interrupt 
his advances. The panel was cut off, perhaps not coincidentally, just 
above Venus's genitalia, leaving her sex to the viewer’s imagination. 
If we, before the panel, are meant to echo the gods who scoff at this 
folly, we are also made aware of the irony that by staging this tryst 
before us, Floris gives us a “privileged” gaze that incriminates us in 
this misguided encounter. Floris’s picture leaves the gods to imagine 
what it is that we are able — indeed, invited — to look upon. Our po- 
sition is further compromised by the goddess herself, who appears 
to break the picture frame, her attenuated legs dangling out into 
the viewers' space. The image thus anticipates and distorts a new 
involvement of the beholder as participant, a strategy Floris had first 
deployed in religious paintings and here cultivates in a secular and 
even erotic register. 

The same Venus type plays a very pale Eve to a brawny Adam 
in Floriss Adam and Eve, recorded in two signed versions datable 
to around 1560 (fig. 10.8; cat. P.150, fig. 10.9; cat. P151), the year in- 
scribed on the panel of the version now in the Pitti collection. Both 
are set before elaborate landscapes of prelapsarian abundance, 
probably added by another artist. Especially in the version now in 
the Pitti, which boasts an illustrious provenance,”® the fecundity of 
nature heightens the viewer's perception of the sexual encounter: 
the plump gourds and luscious trees present an obvious corollary 
to the fertile bodies of the young, muscular, bearded Adam with 





FIGURE 10.7 


Maarten van Heemskerck, 
Mars, Venus, and Cupid 
Surprised by the Gods, c. 1540, 
oil on panel, 96 x 99 cm 
(reduced at bottom), Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum. 
(photo: Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, inv. 6396) 
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FIGURE 10.8 Frans Floris, Adam and Eve, c. 1560, oil on panel, 176 x 144 cm, Florence, Galleria Pitti, coll. Feroni, 
inv. 1082 
(photo: Soprintendenza Speciale per il Patrimonio Storico, Artistico ed Etnoantropologico e per il 


Polo Museale della citta di Firenze) 
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FIGURE 10.9 

Frans Floris, Adam and Eve, c. 1560, oil on panel, 
186 x 152 cm, Cognac, Musée municipal, inv. 
896.01 

(photo: Collection des Musées de Cognac) 





the statuesque Eve beside him. With a longing gaze in his deep-set 
eyes, his lips slightly parted, and the fore- and middle fingers of his 
right hand motioning inward, Adam reaches out with his left arm 
to embrace Eve as she casts her eyes downward. Adam’s arm draws 
in the broken-off branch beside Eve, which simultaneously covers 
and calls attention to her sex, just as her own bent knee performs 
an analogous act of concealment over her partner's genitalia.?? In 
sharp contrast to earlier Netherlandish images in which Adam and 
Eve might stand in separate panels or on opposite sides of the tree, 
here the first human couple appear all too aware of their own bodies 
and of the drama about to unfold as they come together. 

The intense psychological charge of Adam and Eve also resonates 
in Floris’s depictions of the couple in Adam and Eve with Cain and 
Abel (fig. 10.10; cat. P.226) and Adam and Eve Lament the Death of 
Abel, recorded in two distinct versions (fig. 10.11; cat. P.162, fig. 10.12; 
cat. P.161). Produced over a span of years, these popular paintings 
present the first family as a model of domesticity and its subsequent 
nightmarish unraveling.°° In the case of Adam and Eve with Cain and 
Abel the precise source of the subject remains unclear. It appears 
that Floris only depicted the theme later in his career, a few years 
after painting Adam and Eve Lament the Death of Abel, almost as if 
to offer a prequel to that violent image and possibly hint at the root 
cause of Cain's animosity. 

The title of Adam and Eve with Cain and Abel has been recorded 
since at least the seventeenth century, when variants of both paint- 
ings were likely hung as pendants in the collection of the Balbi, a 
family of Genoese merchants with close ties to Antwerp who ac- 
tively collected Floris's work.?! A version now in Bayeux was also 
described as Adam and Eve with Cain and Abel when it was invento- 
ried in the collection of Emperor Rudolf 11 of Prague (1552-1612).32 
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FIGURE 10.10 Frans Floris, Adam and Eve with Cain and Abel, c. 1563, oil on panel, 161 x 205 cm, Antwerp, Royal 


Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 5137 


(photo © www.lukasweb.be — Art in Flanders vzw, photo Hugo Maertens) 


Yet, as early as 1656 Queen Christina of Sweden (1626-89), who 
acquired the work from Rudolf 11, displayed the picture as The 
Education of Jupiter, a mythological subject described in Ovid's Fasti 
(v, 111-24) that was later depicted by Jacob Jordaens (1593-1678).5? 
Although several details complicate this identification - the absence 
of the pail of milk usual in images of the young Jupiter, the presence 
of a second child, and so forth — the novelty of Floris's subject and 
his unusual attention to anecdotal detail left the work susceptible 
to multiple interpretations, revealing a blurring of boundaries as 
the artist searched for new subjects and modes of religious paint- 
ing devoid of traditional iconographies.*4 In place of familiar sym- 
bols that might evoke a Christological typology or specific religious 
gloss, the attentive hare and faithful dog take on secular emblem- 
atic roles, emphasizing the family's cohesion as well as emerging 
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FIGURE 10.11 Frans Floris, Adam and Eve Lament the Death of Abel, c. 1561, oil on panel, 163 x 212 cm, Antwerp, 





Royal Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 5138 
(photo: 9 www.lukasweb.be — Art in Flanders vzw, photo Hugo Maertens) 


FIGURE 10.12 

Frans Floris, Adam and Eve 
Lament the Death of Abel, c. 1561, 
oil on panel, 108 x 168 cm, Kassel, 
Staatliche Gemáldegalerie Alte 
Meister, inv. GK1001 


(photo: Museumslandschaft 





Hessen Kassel) 
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FIGURE 10.13 


Hieronymus II Francken, 
The Picture Gallery of Jan 
Snellinck, 1621, oil on panel, 
94 x 125 cm, Brussels, 
Musées royaux des Beaux- 
Arts de Belgique, inv. 90 
(photo © KIK-IRPA, 


Brussels) 
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tensions. At the center of the image, the parents hold a remarkably 
self-aware goat that turns toward the viewer as the children pet the 
animal while vying for their parents’ attention. Its gaze positions the 
beholder before the space of the domestic subject and invites emo- 
tional participation. 

The fleeting union of human and animal affection in Adam and 
Eve with Cain and Abel turns gruesome in Adam and Eve Lament 
the Death of Abel, in which a lion devours a helpless lamb, a paral- 
lel for Cain’s murderous inclinations. This vignette, painted several 
years earlier, introduces an obvious moralizing equivalence for hu- 
manity’s basest instincts, made explicit in an inscription added to 
Cornelis Cort’s engraving of the scene which implicates the devil as 
its instigator (cat. H.11).3° The two sisters of Cain and Abel - derived 
not from the Bible but rather from an ancient Hebrew midrash, or 
commentary*® — appear in only one version of the work, heighten- 
ing the melodrama of the scene. In the version of the painting at 
Kassel (fig. 10.12; cat. P.161) the heretical detail of the sisters was omit- 
ted; a dog stands in their location in the composition. 

The anecdotal treatment of the first family in these pictures may 
operate in a distinct register from the heroic, eroticized Adam and 
Eve as towering nudes in Eden, but it also elicits some of the ten- 
sions that made Floris's Adam and Eve so alluring. As it happens, we 
gain a clear image of how these very different pictures of the first 
family were appreciated from the divergent ways in which they were 
displayed in early collections. Whereas Balbi put Adam and Eve with 
Cain and Abel and Adam and Eve Lament the Death of Abel on pub- 
lic view in his home as moralizing pendants and Queen Christina 
displayed Adam and Eve with Cain and Abel alone and as a mytho- 
logical picture, collectors in the Low Countries apparently exhibited 
Adam and Eve cautiously.?? The painting's shock value has perhaps 
diminished over time, but it is worth noting that Floris's Adam and 
Eve was the only picture represented with a curtain in Hieronymus I1 
Francken’s painting of the schildercammer or picture gallery (fig. 10.13) 
of the Antwerp collector Jan Snellinck (1549-1638).5* Whether or 
not such a curtain existed, its representation in the cabinet picture, 
where it is drawn open to the panel's right for the delectation of the 
explicitly male audience of liefhebbers, or lovers of art, calls attention 
to fact that this picture, while accorded pride of place in the sumptu- 
ous gallery, was also seen as something that occasionally needed to be 
concealed. Indeed, when Johannes Wierix treated Floris's Adam and 
Eve in print (fig. 10.14; cat. H.10), long after the Council of Trent and 
the Spanish reconquest of Antwerp for Catholicism, he would trans- 
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FIGURE 10.14 
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pom mt T Sa z E 2 A 3 Johannes Wierix after Frans Floris, 

| Adam and Eve, c. 1575, engraving, 444 
x 327 mm, Coburg, Veste Coburg, 
VII.171.86 

(photo: Veste Coburg) 





form the figures' nudity into a more visible index of their sinfulness.?? 
In his print, Adam and Eve appear considerably older, their faces 
and bodies withered with age. Set before an incongruously fecund 
natural landscape, their gazes have turned from distant and discon- 
nected to closed and knowing. They touch each other's bodies in de- 
liberate gestures, no longer the youthful heroes of the experimental 
paintings of the 1560s but rather creatures made of corrupt flesh. 
The same sensuous "Eve" of Floriss Adam and Eve recurs as 
Charity in the artist's damaged painting Charity (fig. 10.15; cat. P152), 
which shows the embodiment of Christian love embracing children 
in a dark interior lit by a lamp and animated by an attentive cat. This 
full-length nude hints at Floris's knowledge of a variant prototype as- 
sociated with Primaticcio and disseminated in an engraving issued 
by Floris's publisher Peeters.^? “Venus” appears yet again in one of 
Floris's final and most astonishing paintings, the Suicide of Lucretia 
(fig. 10.16; cat. P.212). In that quintessential image of female virtue, 
Lucretia stands before stark classicizing Roman architecture that 
serves to emphasize her monumentality and alludes to the politi- 
cal significance of her suicide. Her towering nude body, visible from 
the knee upward, fills the pictorial field as she lifts her gaze to the 
heavens and prepares to plunge a massive sword into her chest. In 
a sequence of four sketches in black chalk on the verso of his study 
for the print of Envy (fig. 5.30; cat. D.79), all loosely derived from 
Marcantonio Raimondi's engraving of the subject after Raphael, Floris 
worked out Lucretia’s gesture." He experimented with differ- 
ent positions of her arm and sword to achieve the most dramatic 
display of inner torment in the very instant before her suicide. 
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FIGURE 10.15 


Frans Floris, Charity, c. 1560, 
oil on panel, 156 x 107 cm, 
St. Petersburg, State 
Hermitage Museum, inv. 
3302 

(photo: Print Collector / 
Getty Images) 
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Venus in Vulcan’s Forge 


What is the effect of seeing the same Venus again in Venus in Vulcan’s 
Forge (fig. 10.17; cat. P.155)? Turned ninety degrees relative to Lucretia, 
this archetype of beauty dominates the left side of the image, her 
pale contour bracketing the dark recess of the overheated forge. 
Scholars have suggested that the picture may have been a pendant 
to Mars, Venus, and Cupid Surprised by the Gods (fig. 10.6), and it cer- 
tainly shares that picture's erotic charge.*? The composition derives 
loosely from a painting by Primaticcio at Fontainebleau dissemi- 
nated in two prints, one by René Boyvin (1525-98) and the other by 
Davent (fig. 10.18) after a design by Luca Penni (c. 1500—56).^? It is 
the viewer who is explicitly called upon to activate these associa- 
tions, to understand the iconographic subtleties of the work, and to 
appreciate Floris’s composition as a dense network of quotations 
chiefly from Italian sources mediated by the rarified pictorial lan- 
guage that evolved at the French court. According to the Virgilian 
(and ultimately Homeric) myth, Vulcan’s assistants were Cyclopes, 
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FIGURE 10.16 
Frans Floris, Suicide of 
Lucretia, c. 1565, oil on panel, 
125 x 94 cm, Rotterdam, 
Museum Boijmans-van 
Beuningen, inv. 1940 
(Photo: Museum Boijmans 
Van Beuningen, Rotterdam / 


Studio Tromp, Rotterdam) 


FIGURE 10.17 

Frans Floris, Venus in 
Vulcan’s Forge, c. 1564, oil on 
panel, 150 x 198 cm, Berlin, 
Gemäldegalerie 

(photo © bpk / 
Gemäldegalerie, SMB / Jörg 
P. Anders) 
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FIGURE 10.18 


Léon Davent after Luca 
Penni, Venus and Cupid in 
the Vulcan's Forge, c. 1546, 
etching, 321 x 447 mm, New 
York, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Harris 
Brisbane Dick Fund, 1932 
(3292.3) 

(photo: The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) 
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or mortal, one-eyed giants. The men who work the forge to fashion 
a shield for Aeneas are anything but giants. Their facial hair, aging 
limbs, and imperfect proportions betray their humanity as they toil 
in a cramped foundry. They appear to be about the age Floris must 
have been when he painted this work, suggesting a comparison be- 
tween the artist himself and Vulcan, the muscular master smith. 
Floris would later feature a smith's tools on the facade of his home 
as the attributes of a Herculean personification of Labor. Here, it is 
as if a middle-aged artist (Floris?) and his assistants have stripped 
down to pose for the scene, trading brushes and grinding stones for 
the tools of the forge and donning a peculiar variant on the breech- 
cloths traditionally worn by studio models.^* 

Despite Vulcan's advanced age in this picture, he expends inor- 
dinate physical energy to craft exquisite armor and weapons that 
shimmer like the surface of the painting itself. Aided by muscular 
assistants, Vulcan has already completed a new set of armor for Mars 
(one set hangs at upper left), a lightning bolt for Jupiter, a breastplate 
for Minerva emblazoned with the head of Medusa, and a wheel, pos- 
sibly for Apollo's chariot.^ The Olympian symbols intersect with 
Habsburg Imperial iconography, imbuing the painting with political 
overtones. Indeed, Vulcan and his men labor around the anvil fash- 
ioning weapons and armor, while in the distant harbor — possibly an 
evocation of the Ligurian basin Floris knew so well — warships have 
already gathered. 

The myth as Floris envisions it thus hovers between the world of 
the gods and the all-too-human act of warfare foretold by the arms 
race staged for our viewing. Floris would later represent The Arms 
Trade in a design for a print (cat. H.153) published in 1574 after his 
death, in which the goddess of war Bellona sits before a foundry 
fashioning arms like those forged by Vulcan here.* If Floris's earlier 
painting Awakening of the Arts (fig. 5.24) offered an idyllic vision of 
creativity reborn after warfare, then Venus in Vulcan's Forge presents 
a more conflicted message. Like Floris’s own studio and practice, 
Vulcan's forge embodies the tensions of creation and destruction, 
producing beautiful, glistening works of art, seemingly caught in a 
liminal space between divine aspirations and base realities which 
turn violent. 

Floris plays with this tension through volume and texture. 
Ironically and even humorously he juxtaposes the male figures' 
dirty, sweaty bodies with the goddess's total nudity, her milky skin 
and elongated perfection suggesting she has just stepped out of 
another artwork to enter this boiling foundry. The goddess herself 
manifests her awareness of this tension in her quizzical gaze but 
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also in her isolation from the action that she and Cupid at her side 
witness from a critical distance similar to that of the beholder. In 
thematizing the act of viewing and touch within all these images, 
Floris achieved a new relationship between subject and beholder, 
restoring the physicality and sensuousness of his finest early works 
like Fall of the Rebel Angels to a more intimate, personal setting. In it, 
images draw authority not from a divine source but rather from the 
mind of the artist and his ability to give visual expression to his idea 
through the tactility of paint. 


Titian in the North 


If Floris’s study of prints like Davent’s Venus after Primatticio’s de- 
sign had a delayed effect on his art, shaping his treatment of the 
nude female body in a series of images produced over the course 
of several years, his response to works by Titian was at once more 
culturally specific and more palpable in the actual facture of his 
work. By the second decade of Floris’s career, Titian’s status as the 
Habsburg court painter par excellence was firmly established, and 
important paintings by him could be seen in the Low Countries.*" 
Floris's "turn" to Titian later in his career is widely discussed but little 
understood.^? In what follows, I would like to offer a new reconstruc- 
tion of Floriss complex response to Titian: it involved quoting the 
Venetian's figures, treating some of the same mythological episodes 
(which Floris had not previously depicted), and also adapting ele- 
ments of Titian's approach to painting, the novel character of which 
was being articulated in a series of letters, some of them written in 
the Low Countries. As I have argued throughout this study, Floris's 
decision to paint in a certain style was never inadvertent and often 
reflects an intricate dialogue between the artist and his patrons op- 
erating in a competitive environment. In the case of Titian that dia- 
logue extended beyond the patron's desires, to encompass Floris's 
own developing conceptions of the nature of painting. 

Inthe second half ofthe century the Low Countries became a main 
center for Imperial collections of Titian's work. Mary of Hungary, 
governor of the Low Countries until 1555, displayed important dy- 
nastic images by Titian in her residence, including his Equestrian 
Portrait of Charles V (Madrid, Prado).^? She also acquired no fewer 
than eighteen other paintings by Titian, including a Noli Me Tangere 
of which only a fragment survives.?? Arguably her most important 
commission was a cycle known as the Dannati ("Damned"), ordered 
for her new cháteau at Binche in 1549 as part of a concerted effort 
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FIGURE 10.19 

Titian, Sisyphus, 1548-49, 
oil on canvas, 237 x 216 cm, 
Madrid, Museo del Prado 
(photo: © Museo Nacional 
del Prado) 
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to impress her brother Charles V and nephew Philip, who arrived at 
her residence on 28 August, on the same tour that would take them 
through Floris’s Arch at Antwerp a fortnight later?! The Dannati, 
including Sisyphus (fig. 10.19), who strains in a futile effort to lift his 
massive stone, embodies themes of divine retribution closely associ- 
ated with the Habsburg triumphalist ideology so visibly on display 
in the Imperial entry. 

Floris did not respond to these images immediately, and it is un- 
likely that he viewed Titian’s Dannati canvases in situ. However, he 
could have seen the works later, when his social ascent brought him 
into elevated circles in Brussels. Many of Titian’s paintings remained 
in the Coudenberg Palace, brought there from Binche when Henri 
II burned that ill-fated palace to the ground.° These canvases were 
augmented by Mary of Hungary’s successor, Margaret of Parma, who 
displayed earlier works by Titian while commissioning new ones to 
reinforce her link to the Habsburg court and project her authority 
via an idiom widely associated with Imperial iconography.°? Floris's 
connection to the court is more than a matter of conjecture. We 
have seen that he painted Margaret of Parma's portrait. Around the 
same time he was admitted to the Brotherhood of the Holy Cross 
of the Church of Saint Jacques-sur-Coudenberg of Brussels,°* the 
prestigious royal abbey-church attached to the Coudenberg Palace 
and just up the hill from Granvelle's stately residence.°° We have 
also seen that Floris and his brother Cornelis were called upon to 
produce a sculpted and painted altarpiece for one of the most im- 
portant sites of Habsburg patronage in Brussels: the royal Chapel of 
the Blessed Sacrament in the collegiate church (now cathedral) of 
Saints-Michel-et-Gudule. In the event, the project was abandoned, 
but its scope attests to the celebrity status Frans and Cornelis Floris 
enjoyed in the court city. 

At the same time that Floris may have come in contact with 
Titian's paintings in the royal collections, he was also exposed to 
a nascent discourse on Titian's style through his friend Dominicus 
Lampsonius, who played an important role in establishing Titian's 
standing in the North at this time. While it is not obvious what — 
if anything - Lampsonius knew of Titian's painted work first-hand 
(although he may have seen paintings in Brussels), he knew early 
prints made from the Italian's designs, and through his contact with 
Lombard came to appreciate Titian's famed colore.99 In the Lamberti 
Lombard ... Vita of 1565, Lampsonius writes that Lombard greatly 
admired Titian's paintings for his use of color and his treatment of 
light. These aspects of his work were also singled out for praise by 
Vasari in the second 1568 edition of the Lives, in which he included 
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a biography of Titian, the most famous artist absent from the first 
edition of his book.5" 

Even before the publication of Vasari's revised text, Lampsonius 
negotiated Cornelis Cort's entrée into Titian's Venetian workshop, 
solidifying the engraver's transition from working almost exclusive- 
ly after northern designs, and chiefly those of Floris, to becoming 
the most celebrated engraver in Italy. In fact, it was precisely Cort's 
work with Floris that convinced Lampsonius that the engraver was 
singularly suited to the task of working from Titian's designs. After 
Cort left for Italy and began producing prints for Titian, Lampsonius 
would still write to Titian to praise Cort's work, again focusing on 
Cort's ability to capture the coloristic properties of Titian's person- 
al style in the medium of print.°® Titian himself wrote Margaret of 
Parma in Brussels to express his pleasure with the results.°9 


The Poesie 


Floris's response to Titian centers on his engagement with one of 
the Italian artist's most ambitious royal projects: his series of mytho- 
logical paintings known as the poesie, a set of highly erotic subjects 
based on episodes in Ovid's Metamorphoses and on a range of ver- 
nacular sources, all painted for the Palacio Real at Madrid.9? Titian's 
poesie, which would become one of the artist's most celebrated cy- 
cles of paintings, are characterized by a looser handling of paint, a 
blurring of edges, and a haze of light and color.® Philip 11 was deeply 
invested in the commission, which took shape through an exchange 
with Titian that began when the two men met in Augsburg in 1550- 
51 and continued in written correspondence until the end of the de- 
cade. That much of Philip's and Titian's correspondence about the 
series was carried out while the prince resided in Brussels and Ghent 
suggests that Titian's paintings may have been discussed at court. It 
also leaves open the possibility that Floris not only learned about the 
proposed subjects Titian was to paint for the King but also about the 
mode in which they were intended to be interpreted according to 
poetic standards.9? Experimenting with a Venetian innovation, the 
poesia, a picture meant to operate indirectly in the manner of po- 
etry, Floris intensified the self-consciously international resonances 
of his style and advanced a word-image relationship that had only 
limited precedent in Netherlandish art at the time. 

The appearance of the goddess Diana in Floris's later work (fig. 
10.20; cat. P.45) leaves no doubt that Floris either knew Titian's Diana 
and Actaeon, a poesia sent to Philip 11 in 1559 (fig. 10.21), or else was 
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FIGURE 10.21 


Detail of 10.25 
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FIGURE 10.20 
Frans Floris, Diana (detail), c. 1555, oil on 
panel, 42 x 33 cm, present whereabouts 
unknown 


(photo: Warburg Institute, London) 


familiar with copies of that canvas.9? But Floris's response late in his 
career to Titian cannot be reduced to quoting one head from the 
painting of an esteemed master. Rather, Floris deliberately emu- 
lated both the appearance and the concept driving Titian's engage- 
ment with erotic mythology in art, expressing his individuality as he 
took up the challenge of remaking his style. While Floris's teacher 
Pieter Coecke van Aelst had treated many key episodes from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses in tapestry designs, these subjects were entirely new 
to Floris's oeuvre when he turned to them in the 1560s. 

Floris's only painted poesia recorded in modern times, Diana and 
her Nymphs Surprised by Actaeon (fig. 10.22; cat. P.191), is preserved 
in an old photograph and translated, in reverse, in an engraving by 
Frans Menton (fig. 10.23; cat. H.65). It demonstrates both his direct 
knowledge of Titian’s approach to the subject and his self-conscious 
distance from it. Floris planned this painting with the aid of an el- 
egant oil sketch (fig. 10.24; cat. D.74). This monochrome panel, his 
only extant oil sketch, reveals Floris using his vivid brushwork to 
construct a compact space and dynamic composition. Floris repre- 
sents the moment Diana splashes water on the intruding Actaeon, 
who is already metamorphosing into a stag. Members of Diana’s 
entourage react by protecting their leader, concealing their nudity, 
or running away. In a demonstration of consummate artistic li- 
cense, Floris synthesized Titian’s painting of the same subject (fig. 
10.25) — in which Actaeon advances from the foreground to part a 
curtain-like bath sheet — with another one of his poesie, his Diana 
and Callisto (fig. 10.26).9^ From the latter work, which Floris may 
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have known through copies circulating at court or through a textual 
description, he borrowed the arrangement of figures turning away 
from the central action at right as well as the treatment of the god- 
dess’s nude body and the thirsty dog.® 

The core focus of attention on the goddess at her bath in Floris’s 
Diana and Her Nymphs Surprised by Actaeon derives not from 
Titian’s work but rather from a design that has been attributed to 
both Primaticcio and his associate Niccolo dell'Abbate (1509/12—71) 
for Venus Attired by the Three Graces and recorded in a print (fig. 
10.27).99 By selecting elements from two of Titian's poesie and from 
a print associated with Primaticcio, Floris was able to create a novel 
interpretation, arguably truer to Ovid’s narrative than Titian’s treat- 
ment of the subject. Floris’s picture hews closely to the details Ovid 
offers of a valley wooded with cypress and pine trees surrounding a 
spring and a pool. Floris also parted ways with Titian’s mythological 
engagement by showing Diana receiving the royal treatment Ovid 
enumerates: nymphs wait on her hand and foot, bringing her water 
in a bowl, taking away her weapons, undressing her, and removing 
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FIGURE 10.23 Frans Menton after Frans Floris, Diana and her Nymphs 
Surprised by Actaeon, c. 1566, engraving, 220 x 290 mm, 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, Rijksprentenkabinet, inv. 
RP-P-1883-A-7322 
(photo: Rijksmuseum) 
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FIGURE 10.22 


Frans Floris, Diana and 

her Nymphs Surprised by 
Actaeon, c. 1565, oil on panel, 
170 x 257 cm, present where- 
abouts unknown, ex coll. 
Lord Middleton, Wollaton 
Hall, Nottingham 

(photo: Warburg Institute, 
London) 
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FIGURE 10.24 Frans Floris, Diana and her Nymphs Surprised by Actaeon, c. 1565, pen and brush in brown with 
oil and white heightening on parchment on panel, 415 x 585 mm, Oxford, Christ Church Picture 
Gallery 
(photo: Christ Church College Oxford) 


FIGURE 10.25 

Titian, Diana and Actaeon, 1556-59, oil on canvas, 
184.5 x 202.2 cm, London, National Gallery and 
Edinburgh, National Gallery of Scotland, inv. 6611 
(photo: Google Art Project) 
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FIGURE 10.26 

Titian, Diana and Callisto, 1556—59, oil on 
canvas, 187 x 204.5 cm, London, National 
Gallery and Edinburgh, National Gallery of 
Scotland, inv. 6616 

(photo: National Gallery) 





her sandals, while behind her another nymph, identified as the 
Theban Chariclo, attends to her hair.9? 

Although we do not know who commissioned the work from 
Floris, its provenance from the collection of Duke Charles de Croy of 
Aerschot (1560-1612) at Beaumont, which was filled with mytholo- 
gies by Titian (or copies thereof), reveals its value among a rarified 
circle of early collectors who appreciated this type of image.95 De 
Croy owned a large number of Floris's most sensual paintings, six of 
which he acquired from one of the artist's creditors, Symon Symons, 
who received them on a pledge in 1567 and still retained them thirty 
years later.9? The works that the Duke acquired include a version of 
Floris's Adam and Eve as well as Mars, Venus, and Cupid Surprised by 
the Gods (fig. 10.6; cat. P154), Minerva Visiting the Muses discussed 
below, an erotic allegory on the Immortal Rewards of Virtue record- 





ed in a print by Cornelis Cort (cat. H.93), and an untraced Death of FIGURE 10.27 

Cleopatra. These joined ranks with other works by Floris already in Anon. printmaker after 

the collection, nearly all of them late works and of an erotic charac- Francesco Primaticcio, 

ter, including Awakening of the Arts (fig. 8.26; cat. P139), which once Venus Attired by the Three 

had belonged to Jonghelinck and later passed through the hands of Graces, c. 1545, etching, 204 x 

the Middleburg collector Melchior Wyntgis. 250 mm, London, The British 
A striking number of the Floris works at Beaumont dealt with ^ Museum, Department 

subjects popularized by Titian, including the exceptional Equestrian of Drawings and Prints, 

Portrait of Godefroid de Bouillon (cat. P.230), depicting the eleventh- ^ 18510208462 

century Frankish knight, painted in a manner evocative of Titian's ^ (photo: Trustees of the 

Equestrian Portrait of Charles V (Madrid, Prado), and Venus Laments British Museum) 
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the Death of Adonis (cat. P159). The latter painting does not appear 
to have survived except in copies, but the subject was treated in 
prints inspired by Floris's designs, one engraved by an anonymous 
artist (fig. 10.31; cat. H.83) and the other by Abraham de Bruyn (fig. 
10.32; cat. H.84). Together these prints emphasize how far Floris di- 
verged from some of the compositional formulae of Titian's poesie 
even when he treated the same sensuous subjects."? Focusing on the 
death of the hero rather than the lover's entreaty not to leave for the 
hunt as Titian had done, Floris exposed a degree of heightened emo- 
tionality in which the dynamic gesture of Titian's contorted, grasp- 
ing Venus turns into one of embracing the dead lover who did not 
heed her warning. 

If de Croy's interest in Floris’s mythologies three decades after 
the artist's death is exceptional, so too is the manner in which he 
displayed Floris's paintings, interspersing them with paintings by 
(and copies after) a range of European artists including French and 
Italian painters. Had Charles de Croy wanted a copy of Titian's Diana 
and Actaeon or Diana and Callisto it is likely that he might have been 
able to obtain one. Many were produced, often for members of 
Philip's court eager for copies of the mythological paintings that had 
come to define the most elevated form of artistic patronage at the 
Habsburg court.” Yet instead he deliberately sought out paintings 
by Floris, which, as hybrid images, openly announce their debt to 
Titian's inventions as well as their independence from his influential 
approach to mythology. 


Danaé and the Golden Rain 


Frans Menton’s print of Danaé and the Golden Rain (fig. 10.28; cat. 
H.64) is our only record of the most daring subject from the poesie 
that Floris treated in the mid-1560s, one that was widely considered 
the archetype of an image created with the express intention of ex- 
citing the beholder sexually." A substantial Renaissance tradition 
already existed of painters depicting this subject for male patrons. 
Baldassare Peruzzi’s fresco in the Sala del Fregio of Agostino Chigi’s 
villa (c. 1510) and Correggio’s painting for Federigo Gonzaga (c. 1531) 
are well known Italian examples."? Primaticcio’s fresco of the sub- 
ject in the Galerie Francois 1°", disseminated through a print by 
Davent, was possibly completed in time for Charles v’s visit to the 
French court and the celebration of the (fleeting) peaceful union be- 
tween those two warring nations.’ The myth also had a precedent 
in Netherlandish art, having been painted in 1527 by Jan Gossaert, 
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possibly for Adolph of Burgundy, grandnephew of his deceased pa- 
tron Philip. Yet, Floris’s representation of the subject has little in 
common with Gossaert’s delicate depiction of Danaé in an elaborate 
architectural tower, her blue robe falling off one shoulder as Jupiter 
impregnates her through a thin cloud of golden rain.” 

In Floris's version of the myth, Danaé’s prone posture and com- 
plete nudity — emphasized by the rather summary modeling in 
Menton’s print — indicate that he, like Titian, aimed to magnify the 
erotic charge inherent in the narrative. Titian treated this story from 
Ovid twice: once in a painting of 1545-46 for Alessandro Farnese 
and once for Philip 11 as one of the poesie (fig. 10.29)."? While the 
former image includes a Cupid standing at right, in the painting for 
Philip that lithe child has disappeared and an old woman has been 
introduced at right. The figure of the old maid or nurse does not ap- 
pear in Ovid's account of the story, but is included in Boccaccio's 
Genealogie Deorum, which Harold Wethey identifies as the basis 
for Titian's treatment of the subject." The elderly nurse in Floris's 
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FIGURE 10.28 Frans Menton after Frans Floris. Danaë and the Golden Rain, c. 1566, engraving, 214 x 264 
mm, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, Rijksprentenkabinet, RP-P-OB-68.203 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 
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FIGURE 10.29 


Titian, Danaé and the Golden Rain, 1553— 


54, oil on canvas, 129 x 180 cm, Madrid, Museo 


Nacional del Prado 


(photo © Museo Nacional del Prado) 





FIGURE 10.30 


Michelangelo, Night, 
1526-31, marble, 155 x 150 
cm, Florence, San Lorenzo, 
Medici Chapel 

(photo: Artstor) 
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image (of a type Floris also used as Saint Elizabeth in his designs for 
Cort's Holy Family; fig. 7.41; cat. H.36) confirms that he was familiar 
with the version Titian painted for Philip 11 as a pair with the Venus 
and Adonis, the first of the poesie for the Palacio Real at Madrid."* 
If Floris did not see the original paintings, he may have known cop- 
ies, including one made by Anthonis Mor and another possibly 
made for Granvelle and listed in the 1607 inventory of the Cardinal's 
possessions."? 

Floris's Danaé adopts some of Titian's formal innovations yet de- 
liberately rejects others to create a singular and arguably harsher 
image of the erotic encounter. Refusing earlier conventions for de- 
picting Jupiter in the guise of a beam of light,*? Titian transformed 
the shower of golden rain into a downpour of coins, casting Jupiter's 


FIGURE 10.31 

Anon. engraver after Frans Floris, 
Venus Laments the Death of Adonis, 

c. 1569, engraving, 312 x 238 mm, 
Wolfegg, Fürstlich zu Waldburg-Wolf 
egg'sche Sammlung 

(photo: Fürstlich zu Waldburg-Wolf 
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FIGURE 10.32 

Abraham de Bruyn after Frans Floris, 
Venus Laments the Death of Adonis, 1569, 
engraving, 178 x 225 mm, London, British 
Museum, Department of Drawings and 
Prints, F,1.62 

(photo: Trustees of the British Museum) 





advances as a commercial transaction driven by Danaé’s ap- 
parent cupidity?! To emphasize that aspect of the image, 
Titian introduced the old maid as an embodiment of greed, 
turning her back on Danaé to try to capture some of the gold- 
en coins and unaware of their true nature. Floris partially re- 
turned to the earlier tradition of showing Jupiter as a beam of 
light, yet here those rays appear as a penetrating light angled 
directly, even crudely toward Danaé’s sex. At the same time, 
though, Floris retained the figure of the old maid from Titian’s 
painting while rotating her to face Danaé and therefore the 
viewer. This modification yields an image that is more insis- 
tently about looking, pairing the old maid’s gaze with that 
of the beholder. The viewer’s status becomes explicitly that 
of voyeur if not violator of this nude, as she lies on rumpled 
bedclothes in a bed chamber above a Mediterranean (possi- 
bly Ligurian) harbor scene where boats, the vessels of war and 
commerce, arrive at port.?? 

Menton's print bears an inscription that paraphrases 
Virgil's Aeneid (111, 56—57), exhorting: "Quid non mortalia pec- 
tora cogis. Avri sacra fames," "Accursed thirst for gold! What 
doest thou not compel mortals to do?"55 At first glance, this 
text seems to contradict the image, in which greed, in par- 
ticular the love of money, is less immediately apparent given 
the notable absence of coins from the impregnating rays. The 
quote, possibly selected by the publisher Liefrinck, may rep- 
resent an attempt to foreclose any “misreading” of the sub- 
ject as a purely erotic one by displacing the moralizing nature 
of the image from a sin of the flesh to pure avarice. Yet the 
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lust for money also exemplifies the objectification of the woman's 
body in Floris's treatment of the myth. The construction of the pic- 
ture, which emphasizes the total availability of the nude, throws the 
weight of moral judgment onto the (male) beholder. By pairing the 
luxury of the setting with the frank sensuality of the female body, 
the image projects an erotic charge directed at the viewer, implicitly 
the buyer of the print, who becomes complicit in this acquisitive- 
ness through the act of looking. This reading is supported by a con- 
temporary verse by Nicolaus Grudius (1504-70), later republished in 
the same volume as Lampsonius's ode to Floris and his explication 
of the Tabula Cebetis (Appendix A). Grudius's poem addresses the 
dynamic of looking and the power of greed explicit in illustrations 
of the myth of Danaé: "If Jupiter dallied with Danaé as an image of 
gold, you too should learn to fear the guiles of the gold at which you 
gaze."9^ While there is no proof that Grudius's verse refers specifical- 
ly to Floris's painting, it suggests one possible channel for interpret- 
ing the myth in the Low Countries during the Reformation, when 
the corrupting potential of vision and the fetishization of images 
became key issues in polemics against the visual arts.®° 

The translation of Floris's erotic design to the mass medium of 
print patently transgressed the limits of contemporary decorum. It 
lifted the suggestive haze and stripped away the subtleties of Titian's 
painting — and possibly of Floris’s own lost design — to reveal a more 
overtly and crassly erotic image created not for the home of a single, 
privileged sovereign or even a single affluent bourgeois collector 
but rather for a growing section of the public interested in buying 
engravings.*? The print medium thus blurred what had apparently 
once been more stable boundaries between the private and pub- 
lic circulation of images, turning an exclusive painting made for 
the prince's pleasure into a commodity for mass consumption.?? 
Whether or not Floris intended to uncover tensions latent in Titian's 
own poesie, his design opened the way for Menton's rough handling 
of the subject. 

Rona Goffen has described Titian's Danaé as nothing short of a 
"declaration of war" on Michelangelo.’ Titian painted the work at 
the same time as his aforementioned Paul III with his Grandsons 
(hg. 9.4), when he was courting the interest of the Farnese, 
Michelangelo's greatest patrons at the time. Titian provoked 
Michelangelo by blatantly quoting his Night from the Medici Chapel 
(fig. 10.30) and the closely related Leda and the Swan (lost but re- 
corded in painted copies and a print by Cornelis Bos).89 According 
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to Vasari, Michelangelo praised the work’s color yet condemned it 
as emblematic of the inability of Venetians to practice proper dis- 
egno.?? Whether cognizant of Vasari's story or not, Floris also en- 
tered into this agon, forming his version of Danaé’s body as a cross 
between the Medici Chapel's Night?! and Dawn.?? Floris adopted 
the posture of the figure's head from the former sculpture and the 
diagonal position of the legs and bent thigh from the latter.?? In 
emulating Titian, then, Floris also paid homage to Michelangelo, 
fusing elements of them both to produce his own singular inven- 
tion. The resulting hybrid calls attention to Floris's model of imi- 
tation and his understanding of the subject. Appropriating visual 
sources and traditions into his own art advances Floris's creativity 
as well as the self-reflexive nature of these secular images, based as 
they are on Ovid's Metamorphoses, a compendium of mythic stories 
all revolving around material transformations. In this picture Floris 
forged a new artistic persona in occasional dialogue with Titian. He 
took on the challenge of emulating Titian's beautiful women, his 
sources, and his international painterly idiom as a means to refine 
his own artistic individuality and express the range of his creative 
potential as an interpreter of myth. 


Viewing Distances 


Floris's engagement with Titian’s mythologies solidified a shift in his 
technique as he accorded new prominence to the physical trace of 
his working process. In his early oeuvre, Floris effaced evidence of 
brushwork to produce a smooth, resplendent oil surface. His tech- 
nique recalled earlier Netherlandish paradigms of meticulous fac- 
ture and was well suited to his relief-like style, creating stark contrasts 
between brightly colored heroic nude figures and the unadorned, 
shallow pictorial field to emphasize the frieze and project the body. 
Gradually, however, Floris's brushwork became increasingly visible 
and tangible, and his handling of paint thicker, leading for instance 
to areas of thick impasto in the oil sketch for Diana and her Nymphs 
Surprised by Actaeon (fig. 10.24) and Adoration of the Shepherds (fig. 
12.5). In these paintings, Floris loosened his brushwork to reveal his 
hand, purposefully distancing his technique from the constraints of 
verisimilitude historically associated with Netherlandish painting to 
achieve a more subjective, spontaneous facture and show his con- 
summate skill as a creator of poetry in paint. 
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Floris did not consistently use this looser manner of painting. The 
fact that he did so selectively for specific subjects — and possibly for 
specific patrons — demonstrates that he, like Titian, understood this 
painterly approach as a choice, one made to evoke a specific viewing 
experience. In an oft-cited passage, Karel van Mander praised Floris's 
treatment of relief and lighting generally but would appear to refer 
to his paintings of the 1560s when he writes: 


For it looks as if a lot of time and labor has been put into the 
faces and the nude parts of the body, especially if one stands at 
some distance; then things are revealed which are not appar- 
ent close to: or rather one sees things which are not there.?^ 


In his analysis of this passage, Walter Melion has argued that for van 
Mander, Floris’s ability to emulate the treatment of the body by cen- 
tral Italian painters as well as by the Venetians (specifically Titian) 
was proof of his consummate skill. It confirmed his reconciliation 
of regional paradigms of excellence and set him up as a model for 
future generations of Netherlandish painters.9° 

More than a prescriptive guide for latter-day viewers of Floris’s 
work, van Mander’s account of the artist’s manner of applying 
paint here evokes one of the most famous passages in Horace’s Ars 
Poetica, which had become a rallying cry for the elevation of the 
status of the artist to that of poet according to the famous dictum 
"ut pictura poesis, meaning “as in poetry, so in painting.’°® That 
maxim appears in Horace's text with an important corollary: just 
like poems, not all works of visual art are meant to be examined up 
close, but rather require a certain viewing distance to appreciate 
their "broad, impressionistic style that will not please unless viewed 
from a distance."?" To some theorists, Titian's loose technique of 
painting seemed to offer a modern analogue to Horace's prescrip- 
tion. His technique itself became a topic of discussion in artistic 
treatises published in Italy, including Pino's Dialogo di pittura (1548) 
and Lodovico Dolce's Dialogo della pittura (1557).°8 In his Idea of the 
Temple of Painting (1590), Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, writing as both 
painter and theorist, compared Titian's technique to that of Apelles: 
"nothing more can be expected from the hand and art of man.”99 

The transformation in Floris’s late art did not signify the com- 
plete rejection of his earlier artistic explorations. Yet it is the case 
that some of his works in the 1560s reveal an unabashedly new way 
of painting. In paintings like Floris's Diana oil sketch and his late 
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Adoration of the Shepherds, the constituent brushstrokes, like the 
poet’s words, only come into focus when seen at a physical and con- 
ceptual remove. While Floris could have observed first-hand this 
manner of painting from examples of Titian’s late work in Brussels, 
it seems likely that he developed a looser handling in his work in 
response to the discourse around Titian’s art then emerging in court- 
ly circles in the Low Countries. As early as 1551, Philip 11 wrote to 
Mary of Hungary in Brussels that Titian’s recent output appeared to 
have been made in a great hurry, describing how, when examining 
Titian’s painting of armor in his portrait: “it is easy to see the haste 
with which it has been made and if there were time it would have 
been done over again.”!°° If Philip’s words were meant as criticism 
or even warning they in no way slowed the Habsburg demand for 
pictures by Titian. In 1553, Mary of Hungary returned to the issue of 
Titian's brushwork when she warned the Spanish envoy in London 
that Titian's portrait of Philip 11, which was soon to be dispatched to 
his future wife Mary Tudor, should not be examined too closely: "It 
is true that the painting is a bit worn with time ...| but] she will see 
enough of his resemblance in it when examining it by day and from 
far away, as is the case for all of the paintings by Titian which one 
cannot recognize from up close."!0! 

This pronouncement - inflected by Horace's famous adage - 
tracks closely with what van Mander would later write of Floris 
and may have helped to shape Lampsonius's brief critique of 
Floris's technique in the Effigies cycle of artist portraits (discussed 
in Chapter Twelve). Again, whether or not Floris knew about these 
exact epistolary exchanges among royals and their advisors, he ap- 
pears to have become aware of the discussions giving rise to them. 
The new looseness of painting in his own work in these very years, 
particularly in subjects Titian was treating at the time, leaves little 
doubt that Floris too was now allowing for a specific viewing dis- 
tance in his work, one that evoked Titian's current practice as well 
as its venerable antique precedent. Floris may have changed his ap- 
proach to art to appeal to courtly patrons eager for works by Titian 
and in his manner, although his stylistic and technical innovations 
may have also been calculated to reflect the shifting tastes of his 
Antwerp clientele. Whatever his intended audience may have been, 
in many of his late works Floris engaged with new mythological and 
poetic modes of painting and with a loosened technique closely as- 
sociated with the elevated forms of artistic creation to which he had 
long aspired. 
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FIGURE 10.33 


Tintoretto (Jacopo Robusti), 
Summer, c. 1555, oil on 
Canvas, 105.7 x 193 cm, 
Washington, National 
Gallery of Art, Samuel H. 
Kress Collection, inv. 
1961.9.90 

(photo: National Gallery 

of Art) 
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FIGURE 10.34 Frans Floris, Susanna and the Elders, c. 1565, oil on panel, 148 x 


208 cm, Florence, Galleria degli Uffizi, Ferroni Collection 
(photo: Soprintendenza Speciale per il Patrimonio Storico, 
Artistico ed Etnoantropologico e per il Polo Museale della citta di 


Firenze) 


Susanna and the Elders 


It is harder to pinpoint Floris’s possible contact with the work of 
Titian's Venetian colleague and sometimes rival Tintoretto (1519-94), 
yet a current running through Floris’s late oeuvre suggests knowl- 
edge of at least some of the latter’s work.!?? Floris may have come 
to know Tintoretto's early painting at least indirectly through the 
intermediary of Maarten de Vos,!°3 who traveled in Italy with 
Bruegel apparently studied with Tintoretto, and returned to 
Antwerp to emerge as one of Floris's most significant rivals.!9^ Floris 
did not respond directly to de Vos's seemingly eclectic early style and 
his frequently cluttered compositions, yet de Vos's perceived affinity 
to the art of Tintoretto may have stirred Floris's interest.!05 For in- 
stance, Summer, from Tintoretto's Four Seasons (fig. 10.33),199 bears a 
marked resemblance to some of Floris's late bejeweled head studies 
such as the Sea Goddess (fig. 6.4), suggesting that Floris's bolder use 
of the brush and refinement of the treatment of the female form 
may have been shaped by his awareness of Tintoretto's work. 
Particularly striking is the comparison between Floris's Susanna 
and the Elders (fig. 10.34; cat. P.185), and Tintoretto's slightly earlier 
depiction of the subject, generally dated to 1555-56 (fig. 10.36).107 
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The overlap of details may be too close to be coincidental: the treat- 
ment of the draped fabric, the glass jar of ointment, the reflection in 
the water, the elaborate coiffure, and the setting in a rose briar with 
a sculpture in the distance. More than an amalgamation of Venetian 
elements, Floris’s Susanna and the Elders engages a deeper force 
at work in Tintoretto’s picture, namely the objectification of the 
beautiful female body and the power of the male gaze. Both art- 
ists appear to have based their Susannas on ancient sculptures that 
gained increasing fame thanks to prints by Marcantonio Raimondi. 
These included his Venus Washing Her Foot, which may have inspired 
Tintoretto’s painting, and his Crouching Venus (fig. 10.35), based on a 
well-known antique marble in Villa Madama, which appears to have 
served as a point of departure for the upper half of Floris’s hunching 
figure.105 

Whereas Tintoretto showed Susanna as a Venus looking in the 
mirror and unselfconsciously revealing herself to the viewer, Floris 
advanced a different conceit. He represents the bathing nude as an 
object not only of her male aggressors, but also of the beholder of 
the image who completes the composition by returning her gaze. 
Startled by the advance, Susanna turns her head toward us, breaking 
the fourth wall as she modestly folds herself over to conceal her nu- 
dity and in doing so poignantly calls attention to the tactility of her 
exposed body. Floris presents Susanna's curled back as the fulcrum 
of a split image that balances the two clothed, older men at left, 


craning their necks inward toward the pearlescent flesh dominating 








FIGURE 10.35 


Marcantonio Raimondi, 
Crouching Venus, 1510—27, 
engraving, 225 x 145 mm, 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 
Rijksprentenkabinet, 
RP-P-OB-11.952 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 


FIGURE 10.36 

Tintoretto (Jacopo Robusti), 
Susanna and the Elders, 
1555—56, oil on canvas, 

146 x 193.6 cm, Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
inv. 1530 

(photo: 


KHM-Museumsverband) 
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the right side of the picture. A statue in the garden niche directly 
behind Susanna echoes the heroine’s nudity and enhances her statu- 
esque appearance; it is possibly based on a different Venus type, that 
of the standing Venus Pudica, an archetype of modesty.!°9 

Still apparently unaware of the precise location of the men, 
Floris’s Susanna opens her mouth slightly as if to voice her shock. 
The expression on her face registers a degree of pain like that seen 
in Floris’s Touch, where the sense of touch is directly equated with 
sexual violation of the female body.!? Susanna’s gaze thus does 
more than thematize the nature of the subject — a story of virtue 
compromised by looking. It also positions the viewer in the morally 
problematic role of a voyeur who cannot behold the picture without 
becoming complicit in the elders’ misdeed. For Floris, Susanna and 
the Elders represents a tour de force of painting and a major advance 
in the relationship of figure to setting. The flesh of the body appears 
to emerge from the verdant background as though we have just ar- 
rived at the clearing and are as startled by the encounter as Susanna 
herself. If Susanna’s gaze recalls Floris’s treatment of his own por- 
trait in Allegory of the Trinity with its directness, it similarly shocks 
the beholder by suddenly and inescapably involving the spectator 
in the subject through the very act of looking. Although based on a 
biblical story rather than myth, Floris’s Susanna and the Elders re- 
veals how the artist’s shifting style and handling of paint responded 
to major trends in contemporary Italian art. It is perhaps telling that 
Floris’s Susanna and the Elders shares an illustrious Italian prove- 
nance with his equally sensual Adam and Eve." Both paintings dem- 
onstrate Floris’s most robust engagement with international sources 
and styles. Their early appeal to collectors of Italian art appears to 
confirm the success of Floris’s assimilation of Italian idioms. 

Floris’s latest works, like his highly erotic Venus and Cupid (fig. 
10.37; cat. P.228) in the Louvre - a painting occasionally confused 
with the work of his follower Anthonie Blocklandt (1534-83) - and 
his Minerva Visiting the Muses (fig. 10.38; cat. P.224), the final paint- 
ing examined in this chapter, move beyond the referential and even 
the allegorical, pushing the practice of art ever further into the 
realm of mythic abstraction." In the latter image, the goddess of 
learning ascends Mount Parnassus, where the nine Muses gather 
around the Hippocrene fountain to serenade her with guitar, harp, 
and voice. Whereas Floris once painted the Muses singing praises to 
Prince Philip on the Triumphal Arch of the Genoese, or set them on 
a recognizable piece of land marked with the familiar ruins of Rome 
and the ominous clouds of war in Awakening of the Arts (fig. 8.26) 
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FIGURE 10.37 Frans Floris, Venus and Cupid, c. 1569, oil on panel, 103 x 132 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre, 
inv. MNR 396 


(photo © RMN - Grand Palais (musée du Louvre) / Gérard Blot) 


FIGURE 10.38 
Frans Floris, Minerva Visiting the Muses, c. 1568, oil on panel, 
173 x 224 cm, Condé sur l'Escaut, Hótel de Ville 


(photo: Mairie de Condé sur l'Escaut) 





for the house of Niclaes Jonghelinck, he now situates them in an 
indistinct terrain, a utopia or nowhere-land. Compared to Floris's 
earlier, overtly politicized Awakening of the Arts, this image appears 
insistently and almost uncannily serene, as armored Minerva herself 
abandons war to visit the Muses. 
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The extreme detachment from the material world in Minerva Visiting 
the Muses conjures up the poetry of contemporaries of Floris like 
Ronsard, who at roughly the same time composed pastoral poems 
praising the Muses and evoking playful conversations among the 
gods in highly visual terms.!? His verses track closely with the ex- 
perience of viewing Floris's late paintings or print designs — images 
that delight the viewer with decorative richness and abundance, 
from the flora of the prelapsarian forest to the glorious bodily beau- 
ty of mythic deities. The closeness between Floris's late work and 
contemporary poetry reflects the fulfillment of his artistic vision, 
which developed in dialogue with poetic sources popular in his re- 
gion. His art spoke to a literate public familiar with the visual poetics 
of the Pléiade and appreciative of the interplay of word and image. 
In Minerva Visiting the Muses, winged Pegasus flies in the sky above 
Mount Helicon and the Muses make music, oblivious to all but their 
own creation and lost entirely in a world of art. When Floris showed 
the Muses on his Triumphal Arch in 1549 (figs. 4.27, 4.28), they were 
subservient to Apollo and to an iconographic program scripted for 
the Prince. Here they are essentially liberated, drawing inspiration 
from the Hippocrene spring, from Minerva, and from one another. 
The increasingly detached, distant locus amoenus depicted by Floris, 
emptied of referential coordinates, becomes a place that exists only 
in the projections of the artist's imagination. In effect, it reflects the 
realization of Floris's ambition to become a visual poet. 


The Beauty of Print 


The remaining pages of this chapter examine how Floris translated 
the poetic turn in his art into a medium associated with the inter- 
play of words and images: the print. Printmaking was not new to 
Floris; as we have demonstrated, he was a leading figure in the de- 
velopment of a professional print publishing industry in Antwerp, 
chiefly through his close relationship with his associate, neighbor, 
and friend Hieronymus Cock. Until 1560, most prints produced from 
Floris’s designs were “reproductive,” meaning that they were made 
after existing designs in other media, generally paintings, and were 
intended to convey the content of those images.!* Most of those 
prints were religious in subject and correspond to large history paint- 
ings, such as we have seen to be the case for The Raising of the Brazen 
Serpent (fig. 7.3; cat. H.25). The prints considered here, which were 
mostly issued in cycles, reflect a new phase in Floris's mobilization of 
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the properties of the multiple image after 1560, as he came to invent 
subjects in an explicitly Ovidian mode expressly for the medium of 
print and in particular for the virtuoso hand of the engraver Cornelis 
Cort (c. 1533-78). These images reflect some of Floris’s greatest 
inventiveness and ingenuity, venturing farther from any single iden- 
tifiable pictorial source to create a canon of form which, by virtue 
of its repetition in print, would come to define Floris’s style. While 
Cock’s agency as publisher was certainly of crucial importance to 
these cycles, Floris and Cort would continue to collaborate even after 
the engraver broke with Cock. This fact — along with the extremely 
close development of Floris’s and Cort's idioms in these years — calls 
to mind Raphael’s relationship with Marcantonio Raimondi earlier 
in the century, a relationship forged in paired interests and skills that 
gave rise to single prints as well as cycles of engravings that changed 
the course of European printmaking." 

It is a testament to the modernity of Floris's art that he realized the 
potential of the most novel and arguably the most democratic me- 
dium of his era - the engraving — and that he achieved this lucid ex- 
pression of his individuality through collectivity, working with Cort 
and with Cock, the businessman whose firm helped foster Floris’s 
international fame and was in turn raised up through his success. 
As a publisher who exacted an unusual degree of control over his 
engravers and their work, Cock must have chosen to reserve Cort's 
talents specifically for Floris’s monumental figural idiom, never giv- 
ing him a single Bruegel design to engrave even as the latter’s prints 
remained popular in his stock. Rather, Cock appears to have per- 
ceived an affinity between Cort's skills and Floris's style. For his part, 
Cort gravitated to the formal and conceptual challenge of Floris's 
designs and the sophisticated concepts they embody. The resulting 
prints, depicting the Senses, the Virtues, and pastoral deities of hy- 
perbolic physical perfection — all set in idyllic, sylvan landscapes - 
convey knowledge and virtue through the physical beauty of the 
human figure and of the exquisite lines of the print itself. 

Incised drawings such as Touch (fig. 10.39; cat. D.70), created 
with a grace and extreme economy of line virtually unknown in the 
North at the time, demonstrate how Floris conceived his ideas and 
conveyed them to Cort, who adapted his fluid figural designs to the 
monochrome medium of print (fig. 10.40; cat. H.117). Responding to 
some of the most recent developments in Italian art as well as cur- 
rent medical explanations of the senses,!© Floris anticipated Cort's 
interpretive freedom, executing this drawing in an exceptionally 
painterly manner using brush, pen, and colored wash with areas of 
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FIGURE 10.39 

Frans Floris, Touch, c. 1561, 
pen and brown ink with 
brown wash and white 
heightening on blue paper, 
204 x 268 mm, Budapest, 
Szépmüvészeti Müzeum, 
inv. 1333 

(photo: Szépmüvészeti 


Müzeum) 
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FIGURE 10.40 Cornelis Cort after Frans Floris, Touch, 1561, engraving, 206 x 267 mm, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 
Rijksprentenkabinet, RP-P-1950-336 


(photo: Rijksemuseum) 
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deep shadow and white highlights to render tones of chiaroscuro 
and give full attention to the emotional charge of the monumen- 
tal female figure. Cort in turn transferred the principle outlines of 
Floris’s drawing to the copper plate using a stylus, adding comple- 
mentary details to the figural study." The blue paper further en- 
abled Cort to emulate the tonal properties of Floris’s design; the 
blue functioned as a middle ground, which the artist shaded with 
wash and heightened with white. Cort then manipulated the burin 
to produce complex networks of lines, each of distinct length and 
width yet spaced at regular intervals to render both form and tone 
with a dazzling elegance befitting Floris’s sculptural effect, guiding 
the eye around the shapes of forms with an expressive, almost pul- 
sating effect. 

The rapid incisions in the drawing of Touch trace the contours of 
the female figure, the bird, the boat, and the adumbrations of the dis- 
tant landscape. As in the case of Raphael, ancillary though often not 
insignificant details were left to the engraver.!? While Cort remained 
faithful to Floris's vision of compositional balance, vivid modeling, 
and graceful delineation of volume, he also appears to have added 
important elements, including the spider and cobweb that are at- 
tributes of the sense of touch.!? As Cort came to perfect the burin 
technique known as the schwellende Taille or swelling line, Floris 
further refined his treatment of the nude form, endowing his figures 
with a greater physicality and a rarified elegance almost tailored to 
Cort's sweeping burin lines. More than "printed drawings" or disegni 
stampati as prints were often called in Italian artistic literature, the 
engravings Cort produced, while inextricably bound to Floris's in- 
vention, became objects of value in their own right. As independent 
works of art, they exemplify a meeting of minds between Floris and 
Cort, with Cort performing Floris's concept in print, giving new form, 
expression, color, and life to his idea before a viewing public.!° 

In the Pastoral Goddesses and Nymphs (1564; cat. H.102-109) and 
the Pastoral Gods (1565; cat. H.96—101), Floris arguably came clos- 
est to fulfilling his vision of a transcendent ideal devoid of overt 
Christian reference. The bucolic deities Floris depicted were not for 
the most part new to Netherlandish art. Figures such as Autumnus 
(fig. 10.41; cat. H.97) and Pomona (see below; fig. 10.44; cat. H.105) had 
appeared frequently in manuscripts and on tapestries, accompa- 
nying images of agrarian life connected to the Zodiac or Christian 
calendar."! Floris broke new ground when he brought these deities 
from the margins of art to the center of his prints, according them 
a heroic stature and perfect musculature that consummated the 
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union between "antique" content and form in his art.!22 He also re- 
moved them from the local countryside to a more abstract, elevated 
space filled with natural abundance. The figures in the series thus 
venture more fully into the realm of fantasy or poetry, inviting an 
immediate encounter with the moral and poetic dimensions of the 
image. As multiples, these Ovidian prints expanded Floris's audi- 
ence and the market for mythology. Sold individually or in cycles, 
the engravings introduced his interpretation of the pagan pantheon 
to a public vastly different from the aristocratic patrons of manu- 
scripts and tapestries who once claimed classical myths as their ex- 
clusive purview. 

Cyparissus (fig. 10.42; cat. H.98), one of the most compelling en- 
gravings in the cycle of Pastoral Gods, demonstrates Floris's distinc- 
tive approach to mythography in these late prints. The image portrays 
a handsome young man who, according to Ovid (Metamorposes 
10.105ff.), was the object of Apollo's affection. While hunting one day, 
Cyparissus accidentally killed his beloved stag and began to weep. 
Gradually, a metamorphosis occurred. His limbs turned into branch- 
es, his hair and hands into leaves. His feet took root, and finally his 
body stiffened into a trunk. Although Floris's image may not appear 
to be narrative in nature, it nonetheless recounts the essence of the 
metamorphosis by honing in on the most dramatic moment of this 
narrative: that in which the young hunter realizes his fate. He is no 
longer Cyparissus, but is now Cyprus, the tree of eternal mourning. 
Filling the space of the print, Cyparissus's body transforms from man 
to plant, the transmutation occurring at his extremities and moving 
inward toward his muscular torso as we glimpse the last instant in 
which the young man is still recognizable as such. The heightened 
drama of Floris's mythological bodies and Cort's spectacular burin 
work may help account for the longevity of these designs. Their pop- 
ularity is attested to by the frequency with which they appeared in a 
vast range of artistic media. Generations of artists also copied these 
prints (especially but not exclusively in northern Europe) in order 
to learn Floris's style. Jan Muller's (1571-1628) drawings of Floris’s 
Pastoral Gods, including his Cyparissus (fig. 10.43) of 1586, offer vivid 
proof of one artist's concern for the formal and conceptual idiom of 
the earlier master.'^? 

The Pastoral Goddesses and Nymphs, while more conventional 
in form than the prints of their male counterparts, are also more 
poetic and self-referential, introducing marginal inscriptions from 
Ovid and Virgil with each image to encourage an emblematic read- 
ing of the prints for learned viewers. Whether or not Floris himself 
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FIGURE 10.41 Cornelis Cort after Frans Floris, FIGURE 10.42 Cornelis Cort after Frans Floris, 
Autumnus, 1565, engraving, Cyparissus, 1565, engraving, 
284 x 216 mm (oval plate), 285 x 223 mm (oval plate), 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 
Rijksprentenkabinet, inv. Rijksprentenkabinet, inv. 
RP-P-1986-372 RP-P-1986-373 
(photo: Rijksmuseum) (photo: Rijksmuseum) 


FIGURE 10.43 
Jan Harmensz Muller after Cornelis Cort after Frans Floris, 
Cyparissus, 1586, London, British Museum, Department of 


Drawings and Prints, 1862,1213.559 





(photo: Trustees of the British Museum) 
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FIGURE 10.44 FIGURE 10.45 

Cornelis Cort after Frans Floris, Pomona, 1564, Cornelis Cort after Frans Floris, Daphne, 1564, 
engraving, 268 x 192 mm, Amsterdam, engraving, 270 x 192 mm, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 
Rijksmuseum, Rijksprentenkabinet, inv. Rijksprentenkabinet, RP-P-1986-370 

RP-P-1986-366 (photo: Rijksmuseum) 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 


selected the texts, they inform his treatment of the images - for in- 
stance Pomona (fig. 10.44; cat. H.105), described as loving nature, or 
Daphne (fig. 10.45; cat. H.109), who strikes an improbable pose as she 
begins her transformation from the mortal first love of Apollo into 
a laurel tree.!?^ Here, the material transformations inherent to these 
metamorphoses introduce a metaphoric play on the engraver's 
work, which similarly transmutes copper from an inert substance 
into a life-giving matrix. The multiple nature of print further ampli- 
hes this transformation through multiplication, as Floris's design is 
translated from a singular instantiation in pen, ink, and wash into a 
seemingly infinite number of printed impressions. 

With their overtly pagan content, these engravings visualize the 
artist's shift from representing a single Christian God to envisioning 
a copious mythic world in which beauty and sensuousness lead to 
an enlightenment embodied in the artist's vision of idealized nude 
hgures in nature. Consequently, a new order of Neoplatonic virtue 
pervades Floris's serial print designs, including Cort's Virtues (cat. 
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H.85-92). All eight of these prints include attributes that impose 
specific meanings to the otherwise undifferentiated representations 
of the ideal female personification, seen in an abundance of postures 
and perspectives reflecting the copiousness of the sensory world 
they inhabit. Whether working in the oval shape of the Pastoral Gods 
or the more conventional rectangles of the Pastoral Goddesses or the 
Virtues, the consistent treatment of the series offered the engraver 
an opportunity to display his virtuosity while also accentuating the 
sensuous quality of the image and his supreme skill in translating 
Floris’s designs to copper plates. These prints validate artistic cre- 
ation in a novel medium that provides alternatives for thinking 
about human nature, with allegory and artistry occupying spaces 
once reserved for devotion and veneration. 


The Story of Pluto and Proserpina 


Before Cort severed ties to Floris to join the Titian workshop in 1565, 
he and Floris produced their final and arguably most successful 
cycle of prints: four engravings of The Story of Pluto and Proserpina 
(figs. 10.46—49; cat. H.79-82), published in 1565 by Gerard de Jode 
and based on Ovid's Metamorphoses (5:385-68, 419-37).!2° Like 
Titian in his poesie, Floris did not aim to be comprehensive in his 
treatment of myth. Instead he focused on four specific episodes of 
the abduction, ranging from the ominous moment Venus Instructs 
Cupid to Pierce Pluto's Heart to the scene of frustrated resolution in 
which Pluto disappears into the Underworld. This episodic approach 
to the narrative allowed him to explore the display of heightened 
drama, the treatment of the beautiful female form, and the heroic 
musculature of the gods. A drawing of The Abduction of Proserpina 
(fig. 5.26; cat. D.77) in the British Museum may depict the artist's 
earlier conception of the same passage in Ovid's text as that seen 
in Cort's engraving (fig. 10.47; cat. H.80). In the drawing, Cyane rises 
up from the water to attempt to protect Proserpina, but her ef- 
forts are futile: Proserpina slides from her attendant's grip as Pluto 
abducts her. 

In the end, Floris must not have given this drawing to Cort to en- 
grave. The printed depiction of the scene differs considerably, fill- 
ing the vertical shape of the print to more dramatic effect. However, 
another drawing of identical technique (fig. 10.50; cat. D.78) records 
Floris's final design for The Metamorphosis of Cyane, and its incised 
lines prove that it served as the direct source for Cort's engraving 
(fig. 10.48; cat. H.81). The figure of Cyane crying incessantly, her body 
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FIGURE 10.46 
Venus Instructs Cupid to 


Pierce Pluto’s Heart 


FIGURE 10.47 
The Abduction of Proserpina 


FIGURE 10.48 


The Metamorphosis of Cyane 


FIGURE 10.49 
Pluto Vanishes into the 
Underworld 
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FIGURES 10.46—49 Cornelis Cort after Frans Floris, The Story of Pluto and 
Proserpina, 1565, engravings, each approx. 265 x 200 mm, 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, Rijksprentenkabinet, RP-P-1983-9 


through RP-P-1983-12 (photos: Rijksmuseum) 


gradually dissolving into a pool of tears, closely resembles that of the 
Virgin in Giulio Bonasone’s engraving The Holy Family with the Infant 
John the Baptist after Girolamo Muziano, a contemporary whose de- 
signs would later attract Cort's attention.!7° Floris, who must have 
known Bonasone's engraving, refined his quotation of this figure 
through a painted head study (cat. P.204), translating her from the 
protagonist of a Christian narrative into the heroine of a poignant 
myth of loss. Indentations around the figure’s outlines indicate that 
Floris’s drawing to transfer the design to the plate. Without revers- 
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FIGURE 10.50 

Frans Floris, The Metamorphosis of Cyane, 
1565, pen and brown ink with blue wash and 
white heightening, 278 x 190 mm, Liverpool, 
Walker Art Gallery, Weld Collection 

(photo: Witt Library, Courtauld Institute of 
Art, London) 





ing Floris’s design as was his usual practice, the engraver wielded the 
burin to form the sinuous curves of the figure and a dense landscape 
that almost appears to close in around Cyane, focusing attention 
on her union with the natural world as her grieving body begins to 
wash away. 

The Pluto cycle demonstrates Floris’s inventive approach to my- 
thology as well as his acute sensitivity to the materiality of print. 
This myth, largely unknown to Netherlandish art at the time, ad- 
dresses the transformation of finite humanity into eternal nature, 
while also representing sexual desire and violence as paired forces 
of untamed creativity and destruction. This is perhaps most evident 
in Pluto Vanishes into the Underworld, the final image of the cycle: 
Floris focused on the billowing flames of hell, the smoke in the sky, 
the figure’s muscled torso and face, and the wild energy of the four 
horses of the quadriga that charge across the pictorial field, sealing 
Proserpina’s fate in a dazzling display of energy. Cort’s translation of 
those designs is a true tour de force of engraving, in which the white 
of the paper becomes a striking element in the composition itself 
while the vivid lines of ink convey the movement and violence of the 
rape with startling intensity. 

Giorgio Vasari knew these prints, which were hot off the press 
when he was revising his Lives, and he listed them at the conclusion 
of the new “Biography of Diverse Flemings." Yet he was famously 
critical of the engravings made after Floris’s designs. To his mind, 
no printmaker, however talented, could ever capture the disegno 
and maniera “of him who has drawn them.”!2” Recent studies have 
contextualized Vasaris pronouncement, which reflects his own 
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anxieties about a new medium that did not fit comfortably with the 
three arts of disegno.'^5 In contrast, Floris's attention to print design 
discloses his belief that the union of multiple hands inherent to this 
medium enhanced, rather than diminished, his manner and design. 
In his final print projects, then, Floris achieved a secular metamor- 
phosis, subsuming sources and styles to such a degree that the ref- 
erents and coordinates appear to recede — transformed, in essence, 
into something new and inseparable from Floris's own agency. After 
Cort's departure for Italy, Floris would seek out new partners for his 
printmaking interests, including Frans Menton, who was already 
active in the studio and would later provide important testimony 
of that experience to van Mander. Like Cort, Menton engraved sin- 
gle-sheet prints and may have been engaged specifically to make 
prints of Floris's poesie — the images examined above - but he also 
attempted to work directly from Floris's drawings for cycles of prints 
including The Four Elements (cat. H. 11-14) and The Seven Deadly 
Sins (cat. H. 55-61). Still, his skill never approached that of Cornelis 
Cort. While he continued to make a few prints after Floris's death, he 
returned to work as a painter, later settling in Alkmaar. 

In sum, through his relationship with Cock and Cort, Floris was 
able to create a successful formula for his allegorical and mytho- 
logical images and bring them to a larger, international audience. 
Freed from the narrative imperative and the demands of size that 
structured his painted oeuvre, in his preparatory drawings for prints 
Floris dived into the realm of the gods to convey knowledge through 
physical beauty, advancing a close bond between meaning and 
materiality on the more intimate scale of the hand-held print. The 
loose, even abstract quality of Floris's painterly drawings focuses at- 
tention on the powerful juxtaposition of heroic forms visualized on 
a minute scale. Unlike life-size paintings to be admired from afar, 
these drawings, and the prints made from them, demand close view- 
ing. Floris's creative fusion of abstraction and detail, monumentality 
and the miniature, opened the way for the engraver to assert his own 
creativity and intentionality. Cort in turn produced images that not 
only reflected his technical skill but also his creative powers, adding 
to Floris's invention and giving it the graphic economy necessary to 
flourish in a new medium with an expanding audience. 

At the outset of his career Floris had traveled to Italy to change his 
art and elevate his virtue. Now he engaged with Italy selectively and 
on his own terms, largely through the modern, multiple medium of 
print. Floris once aspired to master the vaunted genre of the isto- 
ria, but in the 1560s he turned to the poetic and subjective space 
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of the image. Whereas Floris had exerted his creative efforts on the 
Triumphal Arch of a foreign nation or in the public service of the 
Church in images like Fall of the Rebel Angels, he now moved beyond 
those hierarchicalinstitutions. In doingsoheclaimedsupreme artistic 
license and independence in painting, in the medium of print, and 
in the space of the studio, a new creative arena that would enshrine 
the making of images itself as a ritualized practice to be studied and 
taught. The studio — as both space and institution — would soon re- 
ceive new prominence in Floris’s monumental home, the subject of 
the following chapter. Floris’s art was thus no longer guided by the 
call to traditional representation or even mimesis in the service of 
an ideology. Rather, it achieved a reflexive character, taking art itself 
as its subject. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Humane Societati Necessaria: Frans Floris's 
Vision for the Arts 


About 1565, Floris completed decorating the facade of his imposing 
new home in the Arenbergstraat with a cycle of images that broad- 
cast his artistic theory. Seen from the street in this rapidly developing 
quarter near the Tapestry Merchants' Hall, the Guild Hall of the Old 
Crossbowmen, and the newly completed city wall and Keizerpoort, 
Floris’s facade confronted passers-by with a complex interplay of 
real architecture and illusionistic adornment displaying the art- 
ist's virtuosity. Floris s neighbors would soon include the publisher 
Hieronymus Cock and the painter Steven van Vissenaken, which 
suggests that the area was becoming something of an artists' quarter 
dominated by Floris's new house.! Although the edifice has vanished 
completely, it is possible to reconstruct the appearance of its exte- 
rior from a drawing now in the Royal Library in Brussels (fig. 11.1), 
a nineteenth-century lithograph based on a watercolor by Égide 
Linnig (fig. 11.2), and a series of prints by the obscure Monogrammist 
TG (figs. 11.3—11.10) dated 1576. These sources, as well as a written de- 
scription by Karel van Mander, reveal that the facade was painted 
with seven fictive bronze sculptures in niches as well as a complex 
allegory (fig. 11.10) of the visual arts over the main doorway.” 

Floris’s splendid house, a “palace” (paleys) according to van 
Mander, stood as a powerful symbol of the artist’s social and mate- 
rial success. Built around 1562-63 on a large plot of land in the rap- 
idly developing southern quarter of the city, Floris’s home was the 
largest artist’s house north of the Alps. It was even more sumptuous 
than Floris's previous residence, Het Hoefijser (The Horseshoe) lo- 
cated in the fashionable Meir in the historic urban center, which he 
acquired with the income from the 1549 Triumphal Entry and sold 
in 1562 to the merchant Gerard Grammeye, one of the financiers of 
Cock’s Quatre Vents Press.? Yet more than the size of the new house, 
it was the allegorical cycle that Floris painted on its facade that 
transformed the edifice into a public statement of the artist’s profes- 
sional credo and a monument to his legacy. 

The images Floris painted on the facade of his palatial residence 
have been the subject of previous studies, including incisive articles 
by Carl Van de Velde, Catherine King, and Jochen Becker.* Building 
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Figure 11.10, detail 
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FIGURE 11.1 

Jacques Van Croes, The 
House of Frans Floris, 

c. 1684, pen and brown ink 
with brown wash, 

329 x 415 mm, Brussels, 
Bibliotheque royale de 
Belgique, Département des 
Manuscrits 

(photo: Bibliothéque royale 
de Belgique) 
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FIGURE 11.2 Attributed to Egide Linnig, La maison de Frans Floris, watercolor, 275 x 350 mm, preparatory 


drawing for the etching in: Jean-Théodore-Joseph Linnig and Frans Mertens, Album historique de 


la ville d'Anvers (Antwerp: Buschmann, 1868), pl. 35 


(photo: Museum Plantin-Moretus) 
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FIGURES 11.3—11.9 


Monogrammist TG, Attributes of the Artist, 1576, engravings, each approx. 





278 x 154 mm, Florence, Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe degli Uffizi, 8933-34, 
FIGURE 11.9 8941-45 st. vol. 
Monogrammist TG, (photo: Soprintendenza Speciale per il Patrimonio Storico, Artistico ed 


Industry Etnoantropologico e per il Polo Museale della città di Firenze) 
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FIGURE 11.10 — | — 

Monogrammist TG, Allegory of the NC 
Visual Arts, 1576, engraving, 242 x 281 
mm, Florence, Gabinetto Disegni e 
Stampe degli Uffizi, 8932 st. vol. 
(photo: Soprintendenza Speciale per 
il Patrimonio Storico, Artistico ed 
Etnoantropologico e per il Polo 


Museale della città di Firenze) 
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on these important contributions, this chapter probes the intimate 
relationship between the message on the exterior of Floris’s home 
and the activities taking place within it. The obvious asymmetry of 
the facade was a result of the 1565 addition of the rounded door- 
way at right, which gave direct access to the studio. It was only after 
this physical modification to the house that Floris decorated the 
upper register with his painted cycle.? At that point, the balance of 
the house tilted — visually and conceptually — away from the artist's 
home, entered through its own seigniorial colonnaded portico, and 
towards the studio.® As both a physical place and an institution, the 
studio was the epicenter of Floris's practice. It was where he pro- 
duced art and trained future generations, and it thus became the 
focal point of his visual discourse on the meaning and value of artis- 
tic creation in the North. 

If we fail to appreciate the truly exceptional nature of Floris's fa- 
cade, it is because the narrative of the "rise of the artist" has become 
so familiar in art history." That narrative, while important to Floris's 
program, has also served to obscure the complexity of the facade's 
allegorical meaning. At the time Floris decorated his house, there 
was essentially no precedent for the scale and reach of this public as- 
sertion of artistic self-consciousness in the Low Countries. Leading 
Italian artists had already established the practice of decorating 
their homes as a means to communicate theoretical concepts.® 
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Their ideas may have motivated Floris's decision to decorate his 
house, possibly influencing the cycle he painted on its facade and in 
particular its focus on the depiction of the visual artist as practitioner 
of a liberal art equal to that of poets.? What is arguably most striking 
about Floris's facade is not the way in which it resembled Italian pro- 
totypes, but rather how it transformed those models to proclaim an 
artistic theory that was specific to the northern artist, resonant with 
some of the cultural values advanced by his Netherlandish society in 
a period of mounting religious, cultural, and political tension. 

The figural elements of the decoration (figs. 11.3—11.10), framed in 
the ornate architectonic facade, herald a novel alliance between in- 
tellectual and mechanical activities, between artistic inspiration and 
physical production. Read from left to right, the personifications in- 
clude Diligence (fig. 11.3), Use (fig. 11.4), Poetry (fig. 11.5), Architecture 
(fig. 11.6), Labor (fig. 11.7), Experience (fig. 11.8), and Industry (fig. 11.9). 
These niche figures — analyzed in detail below — are united by an 
abundant display of tools and instruments that help identity the 
individual personifications both in the niches and in the central al- 
legory, and stress ideals of hard work and physical labor. The com- 
plex multi-higure allegory (fig. 1110) that appeared above the door 
between the figures of Poetry and Architecture constitutes a summa 
of Floris's theories. 

By giving such prominence to images of mechanical work — al- 
most overbalancing the embodiments of learning — Floris advanced 
a radical theory for the time: labor, often accorded an inferior status 
in an Italian hierarchy of artistic excellence, is a defining and posi- 
tive feature of the arts with equal importance to the task of ideation. 
Rather than diminish or limit the creativity of the northern artist, 
work frees the painter to give visual expression to his inner creativ- 
ity, elevating northern sculptors, architects, and especially painters 
from craftsmen to liberal artists.!° For Floris, the confederation of 
creativity and work served interrelated purposes. On the one hand, 
it would enable his tradition finally to move beyond the North- 
South dichotomy that had preoccupied Netherlandish artists since 
about 1500. But, on the other, the joining of ideation and labor also 
visualized a transformation of artistic practice taking place in the 
workshop, where activities previously regulated by a powerful guild 
system of masters and apprentices now converged as a professional 
discipline bound to the studio as an institution. 

To a degree, the program Floris painted on his facade resonates 
with trends toward the professionalization of artistic practice and 
the emergence of the artist as social subject elsewhere — specifically 
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in Florence, where Floris’s contemporary Giorgio Vasari (1511-74) 
played an integral role in the establishment of the Accademia del 
Disegno incorporated under Cosimo I de’ Medici in 1563." Like that 
institution, Floris's studio challenged traditional guild structures. 
It advanced a new status for the artist and brought new attention 
to the practice of drawing, to an intellectualized mode of creation, 
and to a union of cerebral and mechanical activities. Unlike the 
Florentine Accademia, however, Floris's studio was fundamentally 
independent of the state and increasingly resistant to its incursions. 
In fact, its formation was closely tied to Antwerp's unfolding political 
and religious crisis and the consequences of this unrest for the arts. 

In a city where most permanent public artworks had hitherto 
been religious (frequently Marian or Christological in subject) and 
where images related to artistic practice generally involved ico- 
nographies related to Saint Luke, patron of the Artists' Guild (see 
Chapter Two), the secular nature of the facade is a striking feature. 
In the decade before Floris decorated his home, the Guild of Saint 
Luke's time-honored privileges had been increasingly politicized 
and were even co-opted to limit expression specifically by routing 
out heresy — a salient aim cited in 1558 when the city's print publish- 
ers were compelled to join the Guild in an attempt to stanch the flow 
of sedition.’ Floris's facade announced the studio as a safe space de- 
fined by social and professional cohesion, not doctrine or politicized 
regulation. It emerged as a haven for artists at a time when state con- 
trol was but one obstacle to creative expression. As we have seen, 
the Reformation fundamentally changed the status of art. In its most 
radical forms it called representation itself into question, while art- 
ists (and their public) were increasingly divided along ideological 
and confessional lines. Yet differences of religious and political af- 
hliation recede behind Floris's facade, which projects a new form of 
discipline that does not depend on the sanctioning of the Church or 
the patronage of a king, but rather emanates from the artist himself. 

The simultaneous intellectualization of the artist's practice and 
elevation of his manual work ties Floris's house to a related proj- 
ect with which he was deeply familiar: Domenicus Lampsonius's 
biography of Lambert Lombard, which as we have seen in Chapter 
Eight was being composed in the very same years Floris ornament- 
ed his facade. A form of secular hagiography for a northern artist 
derived from the model of Giorgio Vasari's Lives, this treatise was 
published in the autumn of 1565, although it was completed in draft 
form by April of that year, when Lampsonius sent a manuscript 
copy to Vasari with a covering letter as well as a related missive by 
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Lombard. Notwithstanding important differences, Lampsonius's 
Vita ... Lamberti Lombardi and Floris's painted facade both advo- 
cate the institutionalization of artistic virtuosity in the studio and 
the inseparability of erudition from technical facility. Yet whereas 
Lampsonius's audience was a small international Latinate read- 
ership and Lombard's studio a modest enterprise, Floris's facade 
aimed to reach the broadest possible public in the clearest possible 
terms. Its message was at once highly personal and universalizing, 
transcending Floris's life and his experiences to advance an artistic 
and social ideal of the artist as a modern subject. 


Floris's Palace and his Public 


Floris’s house remained in good condition until 1816, when it was 
regrettably destroyed leaving no physical trace.^ By van Mander's 
account, both the exterior and the interior were decorated: Floris's 
bedroom was sumptuously outfitted with gilded leather, while in 
other rooms there were fine ceramic wares by Frans's brother Jan. 
Although the fate of the ceramics is unknown, the 1664 inventory of 
Melchior della Faille, lord of Waarloos, who lived in the house at the 
time, confirms that the gilded leather remained in a "Goude Leiren 
Camer” or room with golden leather, in which della Faille hung a 
collection of portraits.!© That document also records that the house 
had several large rooms and two kitchens on the ground floor as well 
as additional rooms upstairs. 

A watercolor by Jacques Van Croes (fig. 11.1), commissioned by the 
Antwerp bourgmestre J. B. della Faille around 1714, records the ap- 
pearance while its details were still largely legible. This large sheet 
was folded and bound with a later description of the edifice in the 
manuscript of Daniel Papebrochius's Annales Antverpienses ab urbe 
condita..." It was used to produce a lithograph when those annals 
were subsequently published.!5 A second, less accurate watercolor 
attributed to Égide Linnig,!? and possibly based on Van Croes's ear- 
lier drawing, served as the basis for an etching by Jean-Théodore- 
Joseph Linnig published with a description of the lost monument 
in 1868 (fig. 11.2).?? There are discrepancies between these drawings 
and prints, but they emphasize that the figural elements of Floris's 
facade were integral to an architectural program that highlighted 
the painted cycle and complemented its meaning. 

The Doric ground floor was dominated by the central doorway 
flanked by columns of ashlar.?! Just to the right of the main door is 
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a plinth that appears to be a bench, an ancient symbol of patrician 
beneficence rare in Antwerp but common in Italian and specifically 
Florentine Renaissance architecture. Below the entablature the 
ground floor was embellished with classicizing ornament, includ- 
ing swags of garland, bucrania, and grotesque masks, probably all 
painted trompe-l'oeil.?? The upper level featured alternating fictive 
niches containing the figures interspersed with windows topped by 
Ionic "capitals" so that they appeared to be glazed pilasters. 

The extant sources make clear that when Floris came to decorate 
his grand home, he returned to the memory of his Roman experi- 
ence, captured on the pages of his sketchbook twenty years earli- 
er, to advertise his singular interpretation of the canon of antique 
perfection he studied in gardens and sculpture courts of Rome. The 
rhythmic effect of the horizontal arrangement of these elongated 
bodies in fictive niches recalls, for instance, the hanging garden of 
Cardinal Andrea della Valle, where Floris had encountered actual 
sculptures set in niches along a facade with garlands and other flora, 
as can be seen in a drawing by Francisco de Hollanda (1517-85) that 
was made just before Floris's visit to Rome (fig. 11.11).24 Of course 
Floris’s sculptures were not actual three-dimensional objects like 
those in the della Valle courtyard, but rather painted imitations of 
sculptures and reliefs. In that respect Floris's facade arguably bears 
closer comparison to the allantica friezes painted on numerous 
Roman homes by Polidoro da Caravaggio and Baldassari Peruzzi, in 
imitation of sculptures and reliefs in the years before the Sack of 
1527. Floris studied these extensively in the 1540s.?5 Since the time 
of his visit to Rome, those sculpture courts and frescoed facades had 
become increasingly well known in Antwerp, largely through prints 
published by Antonio Salamanca and Antoine Lafreri in Rome and 
by Cock. In addition to advertising the basis for his allantica style, 
Floris may have been tapping into a greater awareness of the cultural 
significance of these collections of antiquities and decorated palac- 
es, generating an image of personal and civic virtue by displaying his 
"sculptures" against the exterior of his home.?8 


An Order of License 


Van Mander attributed the architectural design of Frans Floris's 
house to his brother Cornelis, although it seems the two men col- 
laborated on the project. Cornelis Floris's idiom, like that of Frans, 
had developed into a hybrid of Italian and northern traditions. Later 
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dubbed the "Floris style," Cornelis Floris's composite vocabulary was 
apotheosized as a distinctive local style when his plan was chosen for 
Antwerp's new City Hall (fig. 1112). That monumental commission, 
constructed on the western side of the Grote Markt (Large Market) 
between 1561 and 1565/66," followed and at times creatively recon- 
hgured the prescriptions of the architectural treatise best known in 
Antwerp at the time: Serlio's Fourth Book, which Pieter Coecke van 
Aelst first introduced to Netherlandish audiences in 1539.25 

Interestingly, Cornelis Floris incorporated two figures represent- 
ing the civic virtues, Prudence (Prudentia) and Justice (Justitia), 
into the facade of the City Hall, using recently published engrav- 
ings by Hans Collaert (c. 1525-80) after designs by Lombard as his 
models.?? These all'antica statues, carved by Philips de Vos and com- 
pleted in 1566, must have resonated with audiences familiar with 
the illusionistic statues of similar proportions that Floris had just 
painted on his nearby home.?? The City Hall and Floris's house thus 
made a strong visual statement about Antwerp's civic identity. They 
celebrated knowledge of architectural treatises that had been pub- 
lished in the region, while also advertising the autochthonous hybrid 
"Italianate" architectural vocabulary that had featured prominently 
in the ephemeral designs for the 1549 Arch of the Genoese and the 
Landjuweel of 1561, both of which the Floris brothers had helped to 
produce.?! 

For all the commonalities uniting their work, Frans Floris's facade, 
largely conceived as painted illusion, demonstrates a greater degree 
of license than most of Cornelis Floris's work. I believe this indicates 
that Frans not only designed the figurative cycle on his house, but also 
played an active role in devising the architectonic structure of the fa- 
cade. Indeed, Floris's facade stands out not for its adherence to the 
traditional orders but rather for its defiance of their strictures. In his 
excellent monograph on Cornelis Floris, Robert Hedicke derided the 
absurd exaggerations of the facade of Frans's house but also suggested 
that this appeal to a maniera libera was self-conscious.?? Frans Floris 
made his house look different in order to assert his individuality, in- 
flecting the more conventional idiom of his brother with features that 
distinguished the house as his own creation and bound its outward 
appearance to some of the defining features of his work as painter. 

Although Floris rarely represented architecture in his paint- 
ings, some of his early print designs and drawings demonstrate 
a distinctly exaggerated, daring approach to architectural form. 
In Martyrdom of Saint John the Baptist (fig. 5.22; cat. D.48), for in- 
stance, Floris distorted proportions and used the architectural 
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FIGURE 11.11 

Francisco de Hollanda, 
Hanging Garden of Cardinal 
Andrea della Valle, c. 1538, 
watercolor, 270 x 390 mm, 
El Escorial, Biblioteca Reale, 
inv. 2821-20, vol. 54. 


(photo: Biblioteca Reale) 
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FIGURE 11.12 
Melchisedech van Hooren, 
The City Hall of Antwerp, 
1565, hand-colored etching, 
110 x 273 mm, Vienna, 
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orders in a bold and free manner that demonstrates knowledge of 
classical architecture even as it bends the rules. Similarly, on the 
facade of his house Floris freely elongated forms and juxtaposed 
features in unusual ways, for instance by combining Ionic columns 
and a Doric arch in defiance of the traditional orders of architecture. 
The improbable juxtaposition of forms in these drawings and on the 
facade of his home is both visually distinctive and an effective con- 
ceptual metaphor for the artist's personal style. Like his house, his 
art took shape through freely combining sources to create a singular 
idiom, informed by established traditions yet distinctive in the re- 
sulting composite. 

Ornamenting his facade with illusionistic sculptures showcased 
the range of Floris's skills and his ability to imitate the effects of 
sculpture in the manner of his Italian contemporaries. It also liter- 
ally brought home the well-known arguments of the paragone, in 
which painting (in this case Floris's painting in particular) emerges 
as superior to sculpture because of its ability to create the illusion 
of three dimensions.?? The use of monochrome to articulate this ri- 
valry is particularly significant. It not only connected Floris's facade 
to a vaunted mode of antique painting that artists like Polidoro da 
Caravaggio had revived when decorating the exteriors of buildings 
with heroic subjects (fig. 3.2), but also relates to a privileged mode 
of asserting painting's representational claims in the North. Painters 
in the Low Countries had a long history of using monochrome, spe- 
cifically grisaille, to imitate sculptures on the exterior of painted 
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altarpieces, advancing a topos related to the relative merits of the 
arts that also denoted a spiritual threshold between the three-di- 
mensional world outside the painted altar and the religious vision 
revealed by its opening.?^ Floris, possibly following the writings of 
Alberti and Vasari that Lombard studied so intently, expanded this 
painting-sculpture binary to include a rivalry with architecture, rep- 
resented by a personification on the facade and by the overall struc- 
ture of the house itself.?? In doing so, he also appropriated attributes 
of architecture — measure and geometry, proportion and rule - into 
the scope of his practice as painter and teacher. These paragone 
among media were of course also a form of sibling rivalry: Frans 
Floris, son of a stone-cutter, not only surpassed his father's calling, 
but also took on his brother Cornelis's métier of architect and sculp- 
tor by designing and decorating his own house. At the same time, 
he appropriated Jan's ceramics as adornment for the interior of his 
palatial dwelling. The venerable competition between painting and 
sculpture thus expands into a broader field of artistic excellence, 
while at the same time finding a foothold in Netherlandish culture. 


Constructing “Raffaello fiammingo” 


Hedicke was the first to observe that the facade of Frans Floris’s 
house resembled Raphael’s designs for Palazzo Spada, and even more 
closely, those for Palazzo Branconio dell'Aquila, which for a time was 
mistakenly considered Raphael's residence.?6 Many northerners ex- 
amined the Branconio dell'Aquila facade. Maarten van Heemskerck 
recorded it twice in his sketchbooks (fig. 11.13), and Rubens drew it at 
the start of the seventeenth century.?7 The similarities between the 
exterior of this palazzo and Floris's home are striking: the Palazzo 
Branconio dell'Aquila was also two-and-a-half stories high and dec- 
orated with a facade set out in the Doric order. It also featured a 
monumental central entrance, a narrow frieze band between the 
ground floor and the piano nobile, niches for statues, swags of gar- 
land suspended between oculi, and framed spaces for historiated 
subjects. Noting these formal similarities, Hedicke invoked Vasari's 
famous description of Floris, concluding, "the Flemish Raphael had 
thus built his own version of a palace of the Roman Raphael."?5 
Although Hedicke's analogy is certainly to the point, his conclu- 
sion is somewhat anachronistic. In 1565, Floris's reputation as the 
"Flemish Raphael" was far from established. The epithet "Raffaello fi- 
ammingo” had not yet appeared in print, and Floris's own art arguably 
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FIGURE 11.13 

Maarten van Heemskerck, 
Palazzo Branconio 
dell'Aquila, c. 1535, red chalk, 
122 x 201 mm, Berlin, 
Kupferstichkabinet, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 
(photo: Christian Hülsen 
and Hermann Egger, Die 
rómischen Skizzenbücher von 
Martin van Heemskerck 
(Berlin: Bard, 1913), 

1: fol. 55v) 
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owed more to Raphael's followers than to the master himself. 
Floris’s specific allusions to Raphael's architecture might have es- 
caped some of his viewing public, for whom his facade merely signi- 
fied classical sophistication and modernity in a general sense. Yet 
Floris had good reason to believe that the increasing numbers of 
well-traveled Antwerp merchants, artists, and humanists who had 
been to Rome would recognize the affinities between his home and 
one of Raphael's most important architectonic designs, seizing upon 
the striking appearance of his facade as one aspect of his emerging 
self-identification with Raphael. 

The first edition of Vasari's Lives of the Artists, which apotheosized 
Raphael and his style, was well known to at least some of Floris's 
viewers. For those versed in Italian writings on art, including Floris's 
humanist circle of admirers and quite possibly many of the pupils 
he instructed, Raphael stood for a professional ideal by following 
the modo mezzano, or middle path. This entailed selecting appro- 
priate models to imitate, managing a talented workshop as an ex- 
tension of his design, and presenting a sociable public persona as a 
sign of personal virtù. It was in response to Vasari's first edition that 
Lampsonius would address the author in 1564-65, the same years 
in which the magnificent facade was completed, and praise Floris 
through comparison to Raphael. Vasari would cautiously take up 
that comparison in his second edition of the Lives, so that by 1568 
audiences in Antwerp and throughout Europe were familiar with 
Floris's reputation as "Raffaello fiammingo,” the “Flemish Raphael.” 

Yet "Raffaello fiammingo” was not "Raffaello." Rather, the conjunc- 
tion of an Italian Renaissance master with Flemish identity implicit 
in the hybrid moniker "Raffaello hammingo" was central to Floris's 
conception of his art and his theories. His grazia and embrace of the 
modo mezzano responded to international trends in European art 
inherited from Raphael, but they were also firmly grounded in his 
northern culture. His house, like his own artistic idiom, remained 
essentially hybrid and irreducibly unique. It fuses elements from 
Italian and specifically Roman art and architecture with traditional 
features of Flemish construction in its casements, roof, and choice 
of building materials. 

The bold and even playful treatment of form on his façade also 
played upon Floris's reputation for overstepping traditional boundaries 
and rules. These transgressions were significant and unfolded against 
Italian norms. For instance, when Floris displaced the Ionic volutes 
from their traditional location above columns to the window frames 
as though they were pilasters, he was quoting an innovation Giulio 
Romano pioneered in Villa Madama, where he placed volutes above 
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the fireplaces and effectively turned them into pilasters (fig. 11.14).?? 
We have seen that Floris, like van Heemskerck and Lombard before 
him, visited that Villa some twenty years earlier, drawing the marbles 
in its sculpture garden while Margaret of Parma — now regent of the 
Low Countries — still resided there. More than a souvenir of Floris's 
trip to Italy, this deliberate quotation from Villa Madama, isolated and 
translated to the exterior of Floris’s home, grounded Floris's facade in 
his encounter with Rome even as it emphasized that his house and his 
art were not beholden to any one source. 

Past the facade's doorways, visitors entered a space apart. It was 
an alternate universe in which rules governing conduct were often 
breached, both in the notoriously erratic management of the studio 
and the antics that might take place in the dining room. Possessed 
by the furor of alcohol, Floris dominated both social spaces: a larg- 
er-than-life figure whose creativity and excellence as an artist and 
ad-lib philosopher seemed inseparable from his ability to drink just 
about anyone under the table. Like Giulio Romano's own distortion 
of architectural form at Palazzo Te (the Mantuan suburban villa of 
the Gonzaga that Floris visited) the architectural antics of Floris's 
Antwerp home heightened the appearance of a pleasure palace. His 
was a palazzo where carnivalesque inversions placed the artist above 
his social superiors at his notorious banquets and enabled him to 
tap unbounded creative forces in the studio. The more conventional 
personifications on the facade hold attributes of work and measure. 
They only partially temper Floris's embrace of Dionysian irrational- 
ity, creating a tension between the emerging tradition of the artist's 
house as a symbol of his elevated status, and the realization of that 
tradition in its most prominent regional instantiation. 


The Artist's House 


When it came to selecting relevant images for the figural program 
on the facade, Floris turned to various precedents, mostly Italian, 
of artists who decorated their homes with personifications and al- 
legories related to aspects of their profession. As early as 1465, the 
Florentine sculptor and architect Filarete described the ideal deco- 
ration of an artists' house in an imaginary city called Sforzinda in 
his treatise on architecture, suggesting a cycle honoring the artists 
of antiquity where each was represented holding an example of his 
finest work as a demonstration of his virtue.^? In Mantua, Floris 
most likely encountered the homes of Andrea Mantegna and Giulio 
Romano. Introduced to the work of Mantegna by Lombard, Floris 





FIGURE 11.14 


Giulio Romano, Fireplace 
from Villa Madama, c. 1538, 
carved alabaster, Rome, Villa 
Madama 

(photo: Christoph Frommel, 
"The Roman Works of 
Giulio,” in Giulio Romano 
(Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1998), 

fig. 64.) 
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would surely have been impressed with the seigniorial proportions 
of the painter's home, built at great expense and incorporating some 
of the earlier suggestions from Filarete's treatise.*! Giulio, for his 
part, placed a life-size figure of Mercury, protector of artists, over 
the door of his palatial house. In the salone, he interspersed fictive 
niche figures of the gods Mercury and Minerva set in spaces simi- 
lar to those that Floris would paint, between narrative scenes that 
underscored the nobility of his profession and likened painting to 
Rhetoric, one of the traditional seven Liberal Arts.*2 

The most significant Italian precedents for the decorative cycle 
of Floris's facade were to be found in the houses of his contempo- 
rary Vasari. Floris may have seen Vasari's home in Arezzo, acquired 
in 1541 and decorated between 1542 and 1548, or the residence in 
Borgo Santa Croce in Florence given to him by Cosimo 1.43 The ex- 
terior of Vasari's house at Arezzo originally had five windows and 
a large central door with post-and-lintel construction, much like 
Floris's home.^* About 1542, Vasari completed painting the Chamber 
of Fame. In addition to an allegorical figure of Fame and portraits of 
his teachers,** he represented female personifications of the arts 
of Painting (fig. 11.15), Sculpture, and Architecture, as well as Poetry 
(fig.1116), each with an attribute. In the adjoining Chamber of 
Fortune, Vasari painted an allegory of Virtue with Envy on the ceil- 
ing, while the walls featured personifications of several virtues re- 
lated to character traits or ideals beneficial to artists: Labor, Plenty, 
Justice, Honor, Concord, Wisdom, Charity, Liberality, Immortality, 
and Prudence, all set between illusionistic, framed landscape paint- 
ings. The lower register contained grisaille narrative pictures rep- 
resenting the mythical discovery of painting.*? Later, in his house 
in Florence, Vasari focused on the most celebrated myths of the 
origins of the arts, placing these historical paintings alongside 
portraits of the most famous Renaissance painters to highlight the 
achievements of modern Italian artists.^* 

Floris brought the personifications and allegories from the inner 
sanctum of Vasari's house to the exterior of his Antwerp home, plac- 
ing Poetry and Architecture in positions of honor flanking his main 
overdoor composition. This migration of imagery related to the arts 
exposes the public nature of the ideals Floris wished to commu- 
nicate. It sets his facade in conversation with Vasari's homes (and 
those of other artists), and more significantly invokes Vasari's most 
public contribution to the history of art, his Lives. In that text Vasari 
told the story of the origin and rebirth of the arts and highlighted 
the salient achievements of his forebears as a way to encourage in- 
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novation among present and future artists.^? He drew comparisons 
between the art of antiquity and that of the present, constructing 
the history of art as a series of innovations and inventions enabling 
artists to achieve ever-greater perfection.^? 

In effect, Floris's facade constitutes his response to the Lives. We 
have seen that the arrival of Vasari's book in the Low Countries pro- 
voked a shock among northern painters and humanists and initiated 
a proliferation of Netherlandish art writing. Lampsonius, Lombard, 
d'Heere, and Ortelius all began to address the nature of Netherlandish 
art in poems, treatises, and in the letters that they exchanged with 
one another and with their international correspondents, including 
Vasari. Their writings might emulate or diverge from Vasari's models, 
yet they were all spurred by a common commitment to the history 
and identity of the Netherlandish tradition that Vasari had so visibly 
excluded from the first edition of his book.5° 

If Floris imbibed Lombard's commitment to the independence of 
northern art early in his career, his conviction gained new intensity 
after the publication of the Lives. Vasari’s book not only excluded 
Floris's forebears and contemporaries, but also served to reinforce 
negative perceptions of his Netherlandish tradition as one of descrip- 
tive copying rather than true invention.?! Against these prejudices, 
Floris's house offered up a resounding statement that northern artists 
not only merited inclusion alongside their Italian peers in the history 
of art, but also that they were on their way to achieving a compara- 
ble level of social recognition within their own society through their 
practice and through the institution of the studio.°? Floris's studio 
might not have been termed an academy or have received direct state 
sponsorship from the king. Indeed, such an endorsement could have 
proven toxic in the politically volatile Netherlands, and Lampsonius 
himself resisted using the term academy for either Lombard's or 
Floris's studios. Yet Floris's facade articulated a mission for his studio 
that was resonant with the academy's aims and ambitions: the insti- 
tutionalization and socialization of an artistic practice that bound 
intellectual invention to physical execution. 


The Artist's Inspiration 


Above the main door of the house Floris directly addressed the sub- 
ject of his inspiration in a metapainting, an image about image-mak- 
ing that unites the individual personifications and consolidates the 
central arguments of the facade. To set this work apart and possibly 
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FIGURE 11.15 

Giorgio Vasari, Painting, 
1542, fresco, Arezzo, Casa 
Vasari, Camera della Fame e 
delle Arti 


(photo: Biblioteca Berenson) 





FIGURE 11.16 


Giorgio Vasari, Poetry, 1542, 
fresco, Arezzo, Casa Vasari, 
Camera della Fame e delle 

Arti 


(photo: Biblioteca Berenson) 
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to signal its relevance to the framed pictures emerging from his 
studio, Floris painted it as though it were an independent easel paint- 
ing. It is set between two flaming all'antica vases and surrounded by 
an illusionistic egg-and-dart frame.?? At the center of the image — 
reversed in Monogrammist TG'S print (fig. 11.10) — is a personification 
of Painting at her easel, Sculpture carving a statue, and a large figure 
seated on a globe whose identity is uncertain. These figures are sur- 
rounded by six older men wearing the robes of learned orators: one 
looks directly out of the picture to engage the viewer, another holds 
a book, and a third performs mathematical calculations on a tab- 
let in the background on the right. The other three men teach two 
children to sculpt and draw. These practical aspects of instruction 
are inspired and sanctified by Apollo, who descends from billowing 
clouds to shoot seven arrows likely representing each of the seven 
Liberal Arts. Once shot, these arrows will enflame the recipients 
with erudition and divine inspiration, the furor divinus necessary for 
the most elevated artistic creation. 

Next to this visualization of inspiration, the goddess Fame places 
a crown of laurels on the head of one of the masters. Both of the 
younger figures busy at the easel already wear such crowns. The lau- 
rel crown directly aligns the visual artist and his practice with the 
personification of Poetry (fig. 11.5), the figure immediately to the left 
of the central image who is also shown wearing a prominent laurel 
crown. Fame, Vasari writes, was the reward due to the virtuous artist, 
who like orators of the past worked to acquire the symbolic honor 
of laurels rather than worldly gain.54 Vasari also included poetry 
alongside the three arts of disegno to establish the nobility of his 
art and the importance of letters in his artistic instruction. For both 
artists, this powerful motif suggests the equivalence of the sister arts 
of painting and poetry and underscores the humanist dimension of 
the visual artist’s work. 

Floris’s depiction of active artistic instruction links his facade 
to the tradition represented by images of Bandinelli's “academy” 
in the Vatican Belvedere and later in Florence (figs. 2.15-2.16). We 
have seen that Lombard may have studied in the Vatican “acad- 
emy" and brought elements of that instruction to the North, pos- 
sibly providing a model for Floris's appropriation of the academy 
image (although, again, Lombard apparently never referred to his 
studio as an academy).°° In his 1564 letter to Vasari, Lombard in- 
voked Alberti, the Italian artist who recommended painters "make 
themselves familiar with poets, rhetoricians, and others equally well 
learned in letters.”5° Floris expanded the scope of this idea by liter- 
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ally presenting visual artists in the classicizing dress of poets in his 
Allegory of the Visual Arts, thereby advertising the ancient kinship 
of painting and poetry to a general public in highly legible terms. 
As in the two prints of Bandinelli's academy, the facade of Floris's 
overdoor painting also emphasizes the importance of pupils draw- 
ing from sculpture and learning from venerable masters in robes. Yet 
it parts ways from those prints in being at once more thoroughly al- 
legorical (with putti and personifications mixing with actual artists) 
and more focused on a full range of artistic activities. It includes the 
central act of drawing and the study of treatises, but also depicts 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and a range of ancillary tasks, in- 
cluding learning mathematics (the figure tabulating at right) and 
preparing the artist's tools (the putto right of center labors under 
the weight of mallets, chisels, and a set-square). 

Considering the overdoor composition an independent picture, 
van Mander titled it Pictura and other Liberal Arts?" Later authors 
have disagreed with this interpretation, generally taking issue with 
the identification of the central figure. This larger-than-life female 
personification sits on an orb, wears a castle-like headdress, and 
hrmly grasps a prominent pair of dividers or compasses. Carl Van 
de Velde identified the central figure as Architecture, explaining that 
the overdoor would thus represent the three arts of disegno as set 
forth by Vasari: painting, sculpture, and architecture. Although this 
might seem logical, it would make architecture oddly prominent by 
representing that art as one of the niche figures (fig. 11.6) and again 
so emphatically in this central panel.55 

More plausibly, Jochen Becker (1972) and Zirka Filipczak (1987) 
have interpreted this figure as Geometry, the liberal art common to 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. Floris had shown the figure of 
Geometry with similar attributes in the Standing Liberal Arts (fig. 5.6; 
cat. H.125), his earliest cycle of images to address his outlook on his 
profession. The same attributes appear again with the seated fig- 
ure of Geometry in the Liberal Arts cycle he painted for Jonghelinck 
(fig. 8.22; cat. P115), which was later engraved by Cort (fig. 8.16; cat. 
H.135). In that image, Geometry is crowned with the headdress of ar- 
chitecture and measures a globe while two men observe her work. 

While Geometry's place as one art among seven in these two cycles 
was conventional, her prominence on the facade of Floris's house is 
striking nonetheless. Geometry had been accorded new importance 
in Italian treatises on art precisely for her associations with learning. 
As one of the Liberal Arts, Geometry elevated the status of the three 
arts of disegno that drew their authority from geometric precepts. 
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Alberti stressed this again in Della Pittura, writing that the painter 
should be “as learned as possible in all the Liberal Arts, but first of all 
I desire that he know geometry"? Catherine King underscored this 
point in her analysis of Floris's facade (1989), suggesting that the fig- 
ure stood for the Liberal Arts in general and was therefore represent- 
ed with the universalizing attributes of Geometry, the liberal art that 
provided the basis for the three arts of disegno and in turn elevated 
their status as artists conversant in theory and practice.9? 

These interpretations point toward the same end: surrounded by 
personifications associated with diligence and art, Floris's represen- 
tation of Geometry embodies his vision of a Netherlandish practice 
predicated on a distinctly northern approach to unifying practical 
and theoretical knowledge. This approach translates the concept 
of disegno from its widespread articulation in Italy to the realities 
of a northern workshop. As Floris knew, Italian art theorists of the 
Cinquecento, including Benedetto Varchi in his Due Lezioni (1549) 
and Vasari in particular, advanced the concept of disegno (meaning 
both drawing and design) as the technical and theoretical founda- 
tion of painting, sculpture, and in Vasari's case, architecture. In their 
view, by uniting hand and intellect disegno provided the shared phil- 
osophical and technical basis for both theory and practice.® Vasari 
articulated this point in his Lives, in the decoration of his home, and 
in the curriculum of the Accademia, bolstering the superiority of the 
Tuscan canon and elucidating his belief that disegno was the mother 
of these three arts and formed a single law governing all of nature.9? 
Other art-theoretical texts of the Cinquecento also stressed the in- 
dispensability of disegno.®? Anton Francesco Doni, for example, in 
his 1549 treatise entitled Disegno, compares disegno to the ordering 
of the universe and the act of divine creation itself.6^ We have al- 
ready observed how drawing spurred invention in the Floris work- 
shop, where its purposes were generally though not exclusively 
bound to the production of meaningful and marketable artworks. 
Whether developing an idea or working out the composition of a 
painting or a print in which collaboration added value to the end 
product, Floris's drawing practice enabled him to communicate his 
designs and transmit his thoughts within a coordinated system of 
production. 


The Tools of the Artist 


Floris's conception of disegno, while shaped by Italian theories, was 
also profoundly rooted in his Netherlandish tradition. It celebrated 
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the independence of northern art through a more experiential ap- 
proach to production, in which artistic inspiration and the physi- 
cal production of art were paired activities for mind and body, both 
divinely inspired and visceral. The tools displayed so prominently 
throughout the facade thus visualize an important distinction in 
how northern artists conceived of their work, where the making of 
art reached the level of an ennobling knowledge that embraced both 
theory and practice.®° 

We have seen that Floris celebrated the Liberal Arts in a very early 
cycle of etchings produced as a demonstration of his knowledge of 
Rome and skill as draftsman, and how he returned to the subject 
again in a 1557 cycle of paintings for Niclaes Jonghelinck. He also 
honored a less conventional category of creativity — the mechanical 
arts — in a cycle of eight Human Labors, engraved by Philips Galle and 
published posthumously in 1574 (cat. H.148—55) with verses by the 
Dutch humanist Hugo Favolius (1523-85).59 Drawing upon the suc- 
cessful compositional formula of the cycle painted for Jonghelinck, 
with its large foreground personifications and related narrative vi- 
gnettes in the background, these prints of The Human Labors or 
Artes Mechanicae celebrate everything from Agriculture (cat. H.148) 
and Cattle Breeding (cat. H.149), to The Building Trade (cat. H.151), 
Medicine (cat. H.154), and Politics (cat. H.155). The engraving of 
Textile Production (fig. 11.17; cat. H.150) is typical of the compo- 
nents of this cycle. Based on an intermediary drawing by Maarten 
van Cleve (fig. 5.17) that transmitted Floris’s initial design to the 
printmaker, it represents at its center Arachne, a mortal weaver 
who dared to challenge Athena.9? A spider hovers in its web in the 
upper right corner of the print — a reminder of the fate that awaits 
Arachne. Arachne's pose is based upon a statue of Apollo in the 
Sassi collection in Rome, which was believed at the time to rep- 
resent Roma herself.68 She appears “enthroned” before an active 
workshop. In the background are a weaver at a loom and a seam- 
stress working outdoors, while Arachne herself spins at a wheel 
surrounded by tools of the profession. Arguably the print from this 
series with the most illustrious trajectory — a century later it served 
as the basis for Velázquez's famous painting Las Hilanderas (c. 1657; 
Madrid, Prado)9? — the engraving of Textile Production also discloses 
a new appreciation for craft and manual labor. Essential tasks — 
building, seafaring, and weaving — are accorded the same classiciz- 
ing nobility as the more historically vaunted "liberal" arts. They are 
thereby elevated to a pantheon of valued endeavors in which tra- 
ditional boundaries between mechanical and intellectual activities 
are obscured. 
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FIGURE 11.17 

Philips Galle after Frans 
Floris, Textile Production 
(Arachne), 1574, engraving, 
205 x 245 mm, after a 
preparatory drawing by 
Maarten van Celve, 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 
Rijksprentenkabinet, 
RP-P-1952-533 

(photo: Rijksmuseum) 
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This cycle devoted to various “mechanical” occupations has direct 
bearing on how Floris chose to represent his profession in relation to 
celebrated northern precedents. In his well-known analysis of Dürer’s 
Melencholia I (fig. 11.18), Erwin Panofsky argued that the inclusion of 
implements at the feet of Melancholy reflects a “traditional” northern 
conception of artistic practice in which Kunst (meaning knowledge 
or even the theoretical insight provided by geometry) is inseparable 
from Brauch, the use of practical skills necessary for artistic creation. 
According to Panofsky, mastering one aspect of this binary without 
the other leads to the existential inability to produce — the essence of 
melancholy.?? As Italian art theory advanced towards the notion of 
the artist as practitioner of a liberal art equivalent to poetry or rheto- 
ric, in the North, artists' tools themselves came to be associated with 
the noble arts they were used to create. Floris's facade decoration, ac- 
cording to Katherine Park, is the first to make this claim explicit." The 
prominently displayed tools are not intended to elevate the status of 
artists, but are rather themselves worthy of display as the implements 
necessary for the honorable act of artistic creation. 

The dividers, the most prominent tool on the facade, are arguably 
the most forthright symbol of this shift. In the Renaissance, dividers 
were an attribute of a range of virtuous, calculated activities. As a 
symbol of measurement the device could signify the four disciplines 
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FIGURE 11.18 

Albrecht Dürer, Melencholia I, 1514, engraving, 

421 x 191 mm, New York, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 2004.446.1 

(photo: Metropolitan Museum of Art) 





of the quadrivium: arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy. 
Dividers were also associated with all three arts of disegno — and 
with the concept of disegno itself — as a symbol of misura, the prop- 
erty of measure that explains formal similarities and numerical re- 
lationships among objects and by extension reveals the proportions 
that underlie the arts."? The dividers therefore were suitable for use 
as a prime emblem linking painting and the Liberal Arts, and func- 
tioned as such historically. Filarete, for instance, represented him- 
self proudly leading his assistants with dividers in a frieze on the 
doors of Saint Peter's in Rome.’? Dividers were even associated with 
a specifically Italian approach to artistic practice, as Geoffroy Tory 
recorded in his 1529 typographic treatise Champfleury: "Les Italiens 
ont tousiours le compas et la reigle en la main.""* Michelangelo may 
have been responding to this perception of Italian reliance on such 
outward aides to measurement when he apparently said to Vasari, 
"It is necessary to keep one's compass in one's eyes and not in the 
hand, for the hands execute, but the eye judges.» Whether held 
in the hand or internalized in the mind, the compass symbolized 
measure as well as judgment, two markers of artistic excellence. 
Finally, as symbols of architecture the dividers might also stand for 
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the mathematical conception of disegno as set forth by Vasari, who 
relied heavily on architectural theory as a framework to explain how 
all three arts advanced the practice of proportion.”© 

For all their prominence, the dividers are only one set of tools 
among many. Floris shows a range of implements with which mem- 
bers of his own profession carry out their work: not only measuring 
designs, but also chiseling a statue, drawing on a tablet, and apply- 
ing broad strokes in a manner which their contemporaries termed 
verdrijven (discussed below). Together, the tools on Floris's facade 
solidify the essence of his theory of the arts and its practical imple- 
mentation in the studio. His understanding of disegno advanced the 
union of hand and intellect not only in the invention — the concep- 
tion of the work of art — but also in the knowledge, the scientia — of 
how to give visual and material expression to an idea. Where once 
these tools of scientia might have been associated with the mechani- 
cal arts, Floris linked the liberal and mechanical in his iconographi- 
cally innovative print cycles and on his home's façade. The dividers, 
the chisel, the mallet, the stylus, and the brush become symbols of 
artistic virtuosity which enable the inspired and intellectual master 
and those who work with him to give fullest expression to the form 
which is within his mind - the concetto — and to do so in a work of 
art of outstanding quality produced in the studio.”” Far from purely 
mechanical and unintelligent objects, the implements of art be- 
come tools of empowerment by which the artist is able to express 
his ingenium, turning dead matter into living images and the ideas 
of his mind into objects of abiding worth and public value. From 
the perspective of economic history, this model also stands out for 
the union of ideation and labor, in which manual work is not subor- 
dinated to ideas, and tools serve to drive creative expression rather 
than alienate the worker from the means of production.” 


The Virtue of Diligence 


The single figure personifications on the facade of Floris's home am- 
plify and enhance this theme through an appeal to another quint- 
essential attribute of the northern artist: his work ethic. It is worth 
enumerating the sustained symbolism through which Floris articu- 
lates this by means of personifications that exemplify ideals of hard 
work and exactitude. Their attributes still resonate with themes of 
art and industry today. These include: Diligence (fig. 11.3) with spurs;^? 
Use (fig. 1.4) with lute, music book, and pen, all implements of 
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practice;®° and Poetry (fig. 1.5) wearing a crown of laurels and hold- 
ing a book and scroll, with, at her feet, a swan (a bird long associ- 
ated with the Muses that was thought to sing a beautiful song as it 
died).3! Architecture (fig. 11.6) appears with a massive level, mallet, 
and dividers;?? Labor (fig. 11.7) is shown as a burly smith with pro- 
nounced musculature, straddling a hammer and anvil and holding 
the hand of work, symbolized by a hammer surmounted by a fist;*? 
and Experience (fig. 11.8) stands in a niche with a spider weaving its 
web wisely.5* A somewhat androgynous Industry (fig. 11.9) wears a 
worker’s helmet and stands beside a bird hovering above a vase. 

The emphasis on labor had long been central to Floris’s conception 
of his practice. In his earliest cycle of images relating to the arts, his 
Standing Liberal Arts of 1551 (figs. 5.1-10), Floris augmented the tradi- 
tional iconography not only with Apollo and Minerva, gods of learn- 
ing, but also with Industry. It is significant that the latter is the only 
personification in that series which Floris directly associated with his 
profession. He surrounded her with attributes related specifically to 
artistic production: the panel for painting, the painter working at her 
feet, and the torch that brings fame to the artist and his work. 

In Awakening of the Arts (fig. 8.26) for Niclaes Jonghelinck, a 
work already discussed in relation to political and economic con- 
cerns, Floris represented the three arts of disegno and the Liberal 
Arts together for the first time, depicting them as Roman sculptures 
brought back to life by Mercury after a period of war during which 
their creative forces lay dormant.®° The iconography of Floris's paint- 
ing, possibly developed from an earlier rhetorical play, recalls the 
woodcut appended to Vasari's 1550 Lives (fig. 11.19), in which an angel 
with a torch symbolizing fame enlightens the arts of sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, and painting, blasting a trumpet to reawaken these semi- 
nude maidens after their years of slumber following the fall of Rome 
to the Barbarians who lie defeated at the bottom of the image. This 
woodcut would be reprinted in the second edition of the Lives with a 
motto by Vincenzo Borghini: Hac sospite numquam hos perisse viros, 
victos aut morte fatebor (“With this protection shall it be shown that 
these men survived, never perishing through death").59 Both the 
woodcut image and the motto also resonate with the iconography 
of Floris's overdoor allegory, which similarly personifies disegno as 
a graceful nude and draws on a classicizing repertoire to legitimate 
the work of the artist and guarantee its enduring fame. 

However, there was no precedent for the concatenation of 
Diligence, Use, Labor, Experience, and Industry with images of Poetry, 
Architecture, and the fine arts of disegno that decorated Floris's 
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FIGURE 11.19 

Anon. woodcutter, Fame 
Enlightens the Arts of 
Sculpture, Architecture, and 
Painting in: Giorgio Vasari, 
Le vite de’ piu eccellenti 
pittori scultori e architettori 
(Florence: Torrentius, 1550), 
endpiece 

(photo: The New York Public 
Library, Astor, Lenox and 
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facade. The emphasis on the practical and assiduous application 
of theoretical concepts, while present in Italian art theory of the 
Cinquecento, has a new prominence here that argues for a reading 
specific to Floris’s northern experience.?" To stress this point fur- 
ther, Floris gave Labor, shown as a muscular smith, the attribute of 
an ox's head, visible on images of the facade yet eliminated from 
Monogrammist TG's print.88 We have seen that this mascot of the 
Guild of Saint Luke appeared in Floris's earlier "professional" paint- 
ings and drawings, and its recurrence here underscores how closely 
Floris wished to associate values of hard work, virtuous physical 
labor, and manly brawn with his own calling. 

Diligence and hard work were fraught concepts in Italian art the- 
ory of the Cinquecento. While diligence appeared as a positive guar- 
antee of meticulous craft in contracts and letters from the fifteenth 
century, sixteenth-century theorists almost universally admonished 
against the pitfalls of excessive assiduousness, invoking Apelles's crit- 
icism of Protogenes, the artist who did not know when to set down 
his brush.89 Vasari's stance on diligence was conflicted. On the one 
hand, he established the Accademia del Disegno for training artists 
according to a rigorous curriculum, and generally praised painters 
like Bronzino who resolved difficult challenges (difficoltà) through 
hard work. On the other hand, he admired the courtly virtue of 
sprezzatura as elevating the artist, and as a consequence of this ten- 
sion often resisted praising outward manifestations of work.?? Yet as 
Ilja Veldman has argued in numerous studies, diligence was widely 
considered a chief characteristic of sixteenth-century Netherlandish 
culture in general, and in particular of Netherlandish artists.?! They 
mediated values of industry and diligent labor in their art, especially 
in moralizing print cycles. These engravings, published with increas- 
ing regularity, appealed to urban burgher classes eager to appreciate 
hard-earned wealth as a precondition of virtue. 

Rather than endorse either model categorically, Floris's facade ap- 
pears to seek a middle way (“modo mezzano") between these two 
seemingly divergent conceptions of diligence and its place in the 
work and career of the pictor doctus. Even before the publication of 
Vasari's Lives, diligence was frequently associated with northern artis- 
tic practice in dialectical opposition to Italian art. We have seen that 
in Francisco de Hollanda's Dialogues northern artists are denigrated 
for their misguided attention to minutia over substance. In less prob- 
lematic texts — for instance Doni's 1549 Disegno — we still find a close 
association between laboriousness and northern practice. Doni, a 
well-traveled man of letters, praised the unrivaled diligence of 
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Flemish painters, specifically in their attention to the detailed treat- 
ment of surface, yet deprecated their accomplishments by detach- 
ing their technical prowess from the realm of the intellect and citing 
what was apparently a common aphorism in Italy at the time: "They 
have their brains in their hands."?? 

Surely aware of these critiques, Floris used the painted cycle of 
his facade to reclaim diligence as a singular and positive attribute 
of northern artistic practice and theory, insisting that his technical 
excellence and working method were forces that united virtuos- 
ity and erudition, mechanical skill and intellectual brilliance. That 
Lombard, Lampsonius, and Floris all appealed to Italian theoreti- 
cal concepts to elevate the standing of their profession was by no 
means a disavowal of their own tradition. Rather, through diligence 
Netherlanders could claim a particular approach to artistic creation, 
one in which fantasia and skill were combined, perhaps not always 
seamlessly, but certainly with greater ease than in Italy, where con- 
tradictory attitudes toward diligence gave rise to an artistic dis- 
course that tended to spurn physical labor as somehow retrograde 
to the artist’s elevated reputation as a virtuous figure distant from 
the strains of practice.?? 

The juxtaposition of diligence and inspiration also relates to 
a pervasive debate in Renaissance art theory over whether an art- 
ist's skill is innate or nurtured.?^ Floris's answer is unambiguous: for 
artists of his tradition it should be both, and the studio provided a 
path toward that aim. By embracing hard work and study as well 
as innate skill, Floris deliberately distanced himself from Italian 
anxieties about outward manifestations of labor to chart a distinctly 
northern approach. He valorized the work ethic of northern art- 
ists as a positive, defining feature of their art with its roots deep in 
their Netherlandish past. Whether in the unrivaled "discovery" of 
oil in the work of van Eyck or the modern advance in engraving, 
Netherlandish artists could rightly claim their status at the forefront 
of artistic innovation defined on their own terms.%° 

For Lombard, it was Dürer, not the Italians, who deserved praise 
for restoring art to its proper course. As he wrote to Vasari, Dürer, an 
artist endowed with unrivaled “ingegno,” perfected his art by return- 
ing to the observation of nature and upholding the principles “di 
geometria, d'optica, regola et proportione all'higure."?5 Lampsonius 
would in turn describe Lombard following this example by com- 
paring him to Pamphilos, tutor of Apelles who ran an “academy.” 
Pamphilos was also "highly educated in every branch of learning, 
especially arithmetic and geometry, without the aid of which he 
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maintained art could not attain perfection"? When Lampsonius 
compared Lombard to Pamphilos, he may have been aware that 
Erasmus had suggested similarities between this ancient painter 
and Albrecht Dürer in his De recta latini graecique sermonis pronun- 
tiatione (1528), focusing on Dürer's technical skill and high degree 
of learning as the manifestations of his excellence.?5 Floris adver- 
tised his place in this tradition when he signed his work FF IV ET F 
or a variant thereof, asserting invenet and fecit as the discrete yet 
indivisible and equal tasks of the artist. Far from hiding his manual 
labor according to the courtly ideals of sprezzatura that pervaded 
Italian art theory, Floris transformed work itself into a manifesta- 
tion of virtue and virtuosity. Just as when Floris represented himself 
as the pigment-grinder in Saint Luke Painting the Virgin, (fig. 5.11), 
his facade offered an affirming message to members of his profes- 
sion. Netherlandish artists past and present might be celebrated 
for their virtue and learning and their craft might be elevated to 
the ranks of the Liberal Arts, but excellence in technique and the 
ability to work materials remained fundamental to their distinctive 
greatness. 


The Virtue of the Northern Artist 


What emerges from this discourse is the figure of the artist, who 
possesses not only humanistic learning and magnificent imagina- 
tive faculties, but also dexterity and mastery of tools and materials, 
working diligently to carry out whatever his mind can conceive. In 
this respect, Floris's "artistic theory" is at once both highly personal 
and part of a larger history, representing the culmination of the ex- 
traordinary experiment his teacher Lambert Lombard set in motion 
some twenty-five years earlier. Yet the emphasis on the artist's in- 
vention and the artist's creative abilities also marks a shift toward 
a more secular conception of the image. Just as Floris had begun 
to explore new avenues of creativity that were explicitly non-reli- 
gious to avoid censorship and destruction, so too his studio became 
a "safe zone" for the making of images at a time when artists faced 
new assaults on their calling. Calvinists, among the harshest critics 
of images, issued a treatise in Flanders as early as 1551 observing that 
while an image remains in the studio it can perform no miracles.?? 
Idolatry was not inherent to the work of the artist; it was in the eyes 
of the beholder. What the artist produced was a work of art, a display 
of his or her skill that might be collected and appreciated in a vari- 
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ety of contexts without depending on a singular sanctifying force to 
legitimate its existence.!0° 

The call to unite learning and making was thus central to a broad- 
er realignment of the painter's task. No longer bridled by the ideol- 
ogy of aunitary authority such as the Catholic Church, the artist was 
now freed to define his own identity through his creative powers. 
But he was also called upon to justify his work in new ways, now 
that the cult of images could no longer provide a totalizing justifi- 
cation for his work. It is in this space that Floris advanced a new 
meaning for his work, not as a representation of a divinity but rather 
as an image of the secular, social virtues indispensible to a society 
that increasingly sought meaning outside the singular authority of 
Church and Habsburg control over spiritual practices. By this light, 
when exercised properly, the artist's creativity would not only reveal 
his inner virtue, but also imprint that quality in the eyes of the audi- 
ence. Lampsonius addresses the exemplary virtue of the artist di- 
rectly in the peroration of his biography of Lombard, explaining that 
he wrote the text to offer: 


... his [Lombard’s] example (as though it were a painting of 
someone illustrious) before the eyes of young men dedicated 
to the arts, not only to inflame them to pursue the acquisition 
of the most complete knowledge from all talented men, but 
also to lead them to believe most truly that they cannot aspire 
to the great praiseworthiness that he [Lombard] has attained 
unless they unite scholarly learning with the study of art, fol- 
lowing the precepts of Pamphilos, teacher of the greatest 
painter, and of Leon Battista Alberti the Florentine, of Albrecht 
Dürer, and of Pomponius Gauricus.!?! 


Floris would introduce a similar argument in the visual allegory on 
his facade. His cycle of wall paintings, visible to all those who passed 
his impressive home, advertised his abiding belief in the "precepts" 
that Lombard had instilled in him twenty-five years earlier. He ad- 
dressed the interests of his expanding public in the Antwerp me- 
tropolis with an image of artistic virtue firmly rooted in the North, 
where Dürer's Kunst and his Brauch were appropriated as insepa- 
rable elements of northern artistic practice. 

Lampsonius titled his biography of Lombard, Lamberti Lombardi 
apud Eburones, pictoris celeberrimi vita, pictoribus, scultoribus, ar- 
chitectis aliisque id genus artificibus utilis et necessaria, thereby 
announcing its vital importance for the practitioners of all three 
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arts of disegno. This title signals the strong link between that text 
and the message of Floris's facade, expressed in the text printed on 
Monogrammist TG’s print of the overdoor painting, which appears 
to record an inscription painted on the facade itself in a cartouche 
immediately above the main door: Humane Societati Necessaria, 
"the necessities for human society."?? That dedicatory inscription on 
Floris's house, "the necessities for human society," reconfigured the 
scope of Lombard's Vita from a hermetic discourse on humanism 
and artistic practice in an inaccessible printed text into a public proc- 
lamation of the social indispensability of this humanist approach 
to art, specifically applying it to Antwerp by making it legible to all 
those who encountered Floris's home. Taken as a sort of motto for 
Floris's studio, the lofty inscription unites the elements of his facade 
behind a singular message, expanding the claims for the arts beyond 
anything seen in the North hitherto. While Floris would represent 
all labors necessary to modern life in the aforementioned Human 
Labors series (cat. H.148—55), he venerated the visual arts above all 
others on his home. There he inscribed them in a discourse on social 
virtue taking hold throughout the region and shaped by its struggle 
for peace and independence. The necessity of the arts for a peaceful 
civilization - the seemingly anodyne theme of the 1561 Landjuweel — 
proclaimed itself publicly from Floris's facade, where the visual arts 
appeared alongside the art of poetry in a vision of cultural and social 
harmony sanctified by divine inspiration and catalyzed by work, yet 
devoid of Catholic iconographies. 

If Floris had shown the arts flourishing in times of peace 
for Jonghelinck, or as the ultimate desideratum of man in the 
Landjuweel, he used his magnificent home to advance that message 
further by turning the visual arts themselves into agents of peace 
in a troubled society. Each individual figure on the facade becomes 
an instrument for imparting social virtue, a secular "goddess" en- 
dowed with power and worth by the hand of the artist whom she 
aids. In the engravings by Monogrammist TG, each figure is iden- 
tified by a name incorporated into a brief inscription drawn from 
classical authors such as Virgil and Horace or composed in modern 
times. These inscriptions may have appeared on the house itself, or 
they may have been added to the prints to augment the visual argu- 
ment of the series.!9? In either case, these texts — all cribbed from 
familiar sources or composed in a simple and accessible Latin — 
enhance the overall message of the facade by presenting a rousing 
exhortation for social improvement through the diligent approach 
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to art. Labor is accompanied by Virgil's famous epithet Labor omnia 
vincit (Labor conquers all). Diligence and Industry bear close corol- 
laries: Diligentiae omnia subijciuntur (All is subjugated by diligence) 
and Industria numen fautet (Divine will favors industry). Poetry is de- 
scribed literally as a saving grace: Dignum laude virum musae vetat 
mori (Let the worthy man be prevented from dying by the praise of 
the muses), while Architecture is accorded great importance as the 
ornament of cities (Architectura urbium ornamentum).'?^ Non cedit 
arti Usus (Use does not concede to the arts) for Practice again deals 
with the issue of the artist's noble calling: Practice or Usus, shown 
with musical instruments and a board for tabulations, does not take 
the place of art, since art itself is irreplaceable.!05 

Standing before Floris's house, the contemporary viewer was thus 
presented with a massive billboard or broadside meant to be read 
serially. Here we might think of the facade operating like a gigan- 
tic cycle of Floris prints, including both his single-figure personi- 
fications as well as his larger allegories. A close comparison might 
be drawn to Philips Galle's large Tabula Cebetis of 1561, published 
(as previously discussed) with a lengthy Latin text by Lampsonius 
(fig. 7.8; cat. H.95). Stripped of any overly Christological iconogra- 
phy, that print valorizes diligent labor as a good deed that leads the 
righteous along the path toward moral and spiritual salvation. So 
too does Floris's facade decoration, which constructs a via virtutis 
specific to the artist's calling. Like the heroic nudes engaged in vir- 
tuous activities in the concentric circles of the Tabula Cebetis that 
lead to the Doric temple of virtue at its apex, each isolated figure on 
Floris's facade represents an attribute of the virtuous artist. His cre- 
ative work and diligence bring him to his apotheosis above the door 
of the house — a portal similarly framed by Doric columns - where 
the gods sanctify the union of practice and learning. They inspire the 
artist with creativity, bless the excellence of his work, and reward 
him with the laurels of eternal fame. 

This interpretation is supported by the way in which at least one 
important follower, Hendrick Goltzius (1558-1617), chose to repre- 
sent the figures of Diligence and Labor he borrowed from Floris's 
facade: as lovers entwined in an intimate embrace (fig. 11.20). 
Goltzius's print, published by Philips Galle, bears an inscription in 
both Latin and Dutch that stresses the indispensability for art of 
these two attributes: "When Labor is paired with Industry, Art also 
brings forth ingenious inventions.”!0° [n highly sexualized terms, 
Goltzius's print affirms the legacy of the self-image of Netherlandish 
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FIGURE 11.20 

Hendrick Goltzius, Labor and Diligence, 1582, engraving, 
195 x 140 mm, London, British Museum, Department of 
Drawings and Prints, 1854,0513.127 

(photo: Trustees of the British Museum) 
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artists that Floris's facade so powerfully projected: Diligence, when 
conjoined with Labor, Experience, and Industry, constitutes an ethic 
inherent to Netherlandish art, and it offers a key to future success 
for the tradition. Diligence would continue to enable northern artists 
to distinguish themselves as outstanding practitioners of a liberal 
art, bolstered by their intellectual credentials and grounded in the 
solid artistic training necessary to excel in diverse modes of produc- 
tion for audiences who valued their learning, skill, and effort.!?" To 
those who would assail Floris's approach to art as somehow foreign 
to Netherlandish culture, as we gather from d'Heere's text some had 
done, Floris's facade answered most forcefully that his art drew on 
a long and diverse heritage, that his all'antica style was firmly im- 
planted in Antwerp's cultural terrain, and that it was constitutive of 
a distinctly northern virtue that linked ingenium and ars through an 
inextricable bond embodied by the deus artifex. 

Floris inspired other Antwerp artists to transform the exterior 
of their homes into “billboards” for their artistic theories. In 1563, 
after Floris had acquired his house, the Antwerp landscape painter 
Cornelis van Dalem, a member of the lesser nobility eager to proj- 
ect his standing, decorated the narrow facade of his home De Cagie 
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(The Coop) in the Lange Nieuwstraat with images related to the arts. 
Although more modest in scale and ambition, his facade nonethe- 
less reflects a growing awareness of Antwerp's distinctive artistic 
heritage.!08 A drawing of the facade (fig. 11.21) reveals that on either 
side of the arched portal of his home van Dalem placed sculptures 
of Minerva and Mercury, gods (as we have seen) frequently paired in 
depictions of literature and the arts. These deities appeared below 
a relief labeled Pictura, showing Painting at her easel.!°° Fittingly, 
perhaps, this personification, the first embodied representation of 
Painting in the North, was portrayed as a monumental Floris-like 
nude of the sort van Dalem himself generally did not paint.!? In an 
implicit acknowledgement of the pervasiveness of Floris's allegori- 
cal vocabulary, van Dalem placed this Floris-like figure between two 
busts attributed to the sculptor Willem van den Broeck (Paludanus, 
1530—79), representing Albrecht Dürer and Jan van Eyck (respectively 
labeled Germanorum Decus and Belgarum Splendor). Although a re- 
nowned painter of exceptional landscapes, van Dalem chose to em- 
phasize his connection to the most celebrated artists of the northern 
tradition past and present, including Van Eyck, Dürer, and indirectly, 
Floris, conscious of his debt to their example and of the value of such 
a statement of artistic self-consciousness on the front of his home." 


Contested Legacy 


About the time Floris finished his façade, Lampsonius and 
Hieronymus Cock initiated a project that used the format of the art- 
ist's portrait to construct the first published history of Netherlandish 
art, Pictorum aliquot celebrium Germaniae Inferioris effigies, a cycle 
of twenty-three portraits of artists that finally appeared in 1572." 
As we have seen in Chapter Two, that cycle celebrates the diver- 
sity of Netherlandish art, embracing painters such as Bruegel and 
Floris whose pictorial styles and choice of subject differed greatly. 
For Lampsonius, what united these seemingly disparate figures was 
not solely the happenstance of their northern origins, but also their 
distinctive approaches to their homegrown medium of oil paint and 
their diligent stewardship of that heritage. The means by which the 
Pictorum ... exalts its subjects resonates powerfully with the rhetoric 
of Floris's facade. The artists are dressed as gentlemen; earlier gen- 
erations are dressed in the attire of their noble patrons and more 
recent artists wear sumptuous clothes that bespeak their finan- 
cial independence. Crucially, the Lombard pupils Willem Key and 
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FIGURE 11.21 

L. van Opstal, The House of 
Cornelis van Dalem, c. 1840, 
pen and brown ink, 240 x 
180 mm, Antwerp, Museum 
Plantin-Moretus, Stedelijk 
Prentenkabinet 

(photo: Antwerp, Museum 
Plantin-Moretus, UNESCO 
World Heritage) 
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Frans Floris, as well as Lampsonius's own teacher Lucas Gassel, hold 
brushes, palettes, and mahlsticks, implements of their work shown 
as harmonious complements to their elevated style of dress. 

There is a striking connection between the iconography of Floris's 
facade and the image with which Cock and Lampsonius chose to 
represent him in the Effigies (fig. 2.4): the female nude Floris is 
shown painting with verdrijven in his portrait in the Effigies cycle is 
remarkably close to the figure appearing on the easel and turned for 
all to see in the overdoor allegory on Floris's facade. This signals how 
widely the representation of artistic creation on Floris's house was 
identified with his own practice and bound up in his reputation. To 
that end, it is also logical to read Lampsonius's verses accompanying 
Floris's portrait in the Effigies series in light of the iconography of 
the facade, which visualized ideas Lampsonius espoused elsewhere 
in his writings. Composed after the final, degenerate years of Floris's 
career that we will soon explore, Lampsonius's epigram on Floris 
is tinged with regret for an opportunity wasted, rebuking the artist 
specifically for squandering his innate skills and work ethic: 


To the painter Frans Floris of Antwerp: 


If you as painter, Floris, had acquired for yourself as much skill 
in art as you had bestowed on you by nature - since you pre- 
fer to paint much above making work of painting, and find no 
pleasure in spending time on the proper use of file and hard 
work — then I would cry: yield, painters, whether you were 
brought forth by our fathers or our forefathers.!? 


As Lampsonius knew, Floris had strayed from the path that he him- 
self had set, forsaking his innate talents as his world and his per- 
sonal life fell into disarray. By placing Floris at the culmination of a 
historical series that began with van Eyck, Lampsonius envisioned 
the modern master's talent as the fulfillment of an established and 
distinctly Netherlandish approach to art, and to oil painting in par- 
ticular. Floris exemplified that fulfillment in his excellence and dili- 
gence, but also underscored the benefits of those virtues by negative 
example as he turned away from an ethic that once bound him to 
his Netherlandish heritage. Alluding to Horace, who described the 
poet’s craft with the analogy of the slow process of polishing with 
the file, Lampsonius maintains that Floris, had he not lost sight of 
the distinguishing characteristics of the Netherlandish tradition 
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that came before him, would have been a northern painter second 
to none.!^ 

It is tempting to interpret the "polished work" to which 
Lampsonius refers as an allusion to Floris's own early technique: the 
glistening treatment of the oil surface, aided by verdrijven, which he 
had lately rejected in favor of the looser, more tactile approach to 
painting discussed in the preceding chapter. Lampsonius may im- 
plicitly link that technical and stylistic change - that "loosening" in 
handling - to a loosening of morals, as Floris's embrace of rougher 
handling appears to coincide with the wild instances of drunken- 
ness and lax work habits that drove Floris into debts and that van 
Mander would evoke so vividly in his biography. Whether or not 
Lampsonius was criticizing Floris's final works and wayward behav- 
ior in these posthumous verses, the polished work to which he al- 
ludes is one that shone with the beauty that comes through tireless 
devotion to art and to excellence, qualities defining the heritage of 
the Netherlandish tradition Floris so eloquently described on his fa- 
cade, yet evidently rejected in his final years. 

Well after Floris's death, Antwerp audiences readily understood 
his facade as an expression of his professional credo and appreci- 
ated the broader significance of its message for the status of art in 
the North. According to the surviving documents of a well-known 
legal case of 1595 (studied by Filipczak, King, and others), a mas- 
ter sculptor of Antwerp had fallen into trouble with the Guild of 
Masons for having registered his apprentices with the Guild of Saint 
Luke, the painters' guild, which commanded greater prestige now 
that its members were widely accepted as practitioners of a liberal 
art.!5 The sculptor marshaled evidence for his argument by invoking 
art-historical precedents. He began by asserting that Michelangelo 
had depicted Sculpture as the mother of Painting and Architecture, 
a misunderstanding of Ascanio Condivi's and Vasari's descriptions 
of the tomb design for Julius 11, which mention the artes liberales as 
well as the arts of disegno as part of the project." The sculptor next 
invoked local precedent, pointing out that Frans Floris had repre- 
sented Sculpture among the Liberal Arts (“onder de vrije consten") 
on the facade of his house. While the sculptor's plea was summarily 
dismissed as a “most absurd notion,” the fact that he would make 
such a claim demonstrates the degree to which at least some of 
Antwerp's artistic community understood the theoretical dimension 
of Floris's visual program and, in very practical terms, referenced it 
to elevate their status.!!" 
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FIGURE 11.22 Jan Leyniers of Brussels, Allegory of the Visual Arts, from The Arts and Sciences, c. 1655, 


tapestry, Madrid, Banco Santander 


(photo: Grupo Banco Santander) 





FIGURE 11.23 


Anon. engraver (formerly 
attributed to Nicolas 
Béatrizet) after Michelangelo, 
Rape of Ganymede, c. 1550, 
engraving, 427 x 229 mm, 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 
Rijksprentenkabinet, 
RP-P-1939-1532 

(photo: Rijksmuseum) 


Only slightly later, Monogrammist TG's print of Floris's overdoor 
painting served as the basis for the largest panel (fig. 11.22) in a se- 
ries of tapestries depicting the Arts and Sciences, woven by Jan 
Leyniers of Brussels (1630—86)."8 The translation of the most impor- 
tant image from Floris's facade to the luxurious medium of tapestry 
points to the significance of his invention and its resonance with 
patrons wealthy enough to afford such an artwork. It is fascinating 
to note that one of the few significant changes introduced in making 
the tapestry is the image on the easel: instead of a female nude, the 
artist is depicting the Rape of Ganymede drawn by Michelangelo for 
the young Roman nobleman Tommaso Cavalieri and disseminated 
through prints and numerous painted copies (fig. 11.23).!? Was the 
painter at the easel being reinterpreted as Michelangelo, the divine 
hero of Vasari's Lives? The suggestion is tantalizing, and provides 
further evidence of the lofty interpretations accreted to Floris's fa- 
cade and to his own reputation. In John Harrington's translation 
of Ariosto's Orlando Furioso (Appendix A), published at the same 
time these tapestries were woven, Floris was openly compared to 
Michelangelo and hailed as the greatest Flemish artist.!^9 

Floris's home also set a precedent for other Netherlandish artists. 
Bartholomeus Spranger (1546-1611), who began his career study- 
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ing Floris's prints, adorned the facade of his Prague home with a 
complex allegory representing putti painting, sculpting, and draw- 
ing, surrounded by images of Mercury, Fame, Rome, and all'antica 
trophies flanked by Hercules and Justice. Van Mander notes that 
this cycle, like Floris's, was painted in yellow to resemble a bronze 
relief.!^! No doubt the Dutch painter Cornelis Ketel (1548-1616), who 
also learned to draw by copying Floris prints, had Floris's house in 
mind when he set out to decorate his own home with a series of 
monochrome paintings imitating copper sculpture. In a bold display 
of both his virtuosity and his eccentricity, Ketel painted the cycle 
with his feet! Although this extraordinary display of mastery over 
difficoltà was without precedent and was never repeated, it reveals 
how a rarified group of northern artists came to consider the exte- 
rior of their homes as the prime location for public statements about 
their profession and the singularity of their art.!^^ 

The model of artistic creation Floris pioneered in his studio 
and broadcast on his home would have lasting significance for 
Netherlandish art and for his pupils who passed through that facade 
to learn from the master. They would prove to be the most diligent 
guardians of Floris's legacy. But before Floris's art could be resurrect- 
ed in early seventeenth-century Antwerp, it would have to be vio- 
lently cast down. Indeed, the repudiation of Floris's art must have 
seemed nearly complete at the time of his death in 1570. We shall 
see that Floris's facade was one element of his eventual vindication, 
although he would not live to see this triumph. 
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Coda 


20 August 1566. Crowds of image breakers arrive at Antwerp 
Cathedral, riding a wave of popular uprisings spreading through 
the Low Countries. Fueled by a sermon by the Calvinist preacher 
Herman Moded, they enter the building. In only a few hours they 
dismantle centuries’ worth of art. They pillage the Cathedral trea- 
sury, break sculptures, and destroy paintings in the name of religion, 
banishing the false idols of their eyes and so, they hope, the false 
idols of their hearts.! 

For Karel van Mander, writing at the start of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, this attack on images known as the Beeldenstorm was the work 
of “raging ... savages” who were truly to be considered “enemies of 
art” for destroying or deracinating vast swaths of Netherlandish vi- 
sual culture. Two of Floris’s most important commissions — Fall of 
the Rebel Angels and Assumption of the Virgin — were severely dam- 
aged that day. So too, it seems, was his will to continue painting. 
Floris’s career plummeted in 1566, the so-called wonderjaar or year 
of miracles, during which the nobility revolted against the regent 
Margaret of Parma, large-scale hedge preaching swept through the 
region, and the tide of iconoclastic attacks — most concentrated in 
the months of that hot summer - laid waste to much of the reli- 
gious art in the Low Countries. The Catholic chronicler Godevaert 
van Haecht describes a situation out of control, one which had been 
organized by Calvinists but “happened earlier than they intended, 
and at an inconvenient time for them,” when they were ill-prepared 
to limit the unbridled pillaging of monetary assets that far outpaced 
the removal of images.” Frans Hogenberg’s well-known engraving of 
Antwerp Cathedral being stripped by iconoclasts (published in 1575, 
just nine years after the event; fig. 12.1), certainly conjures up a dra- 
matic campaign of ruination that appears to correspond with van 
Haecht’s account and van Mander’s later description of the effects 
of Iconoclasm. Wielding axes and hammers, this determined mob 
breaks stained-glass windows, smashes sculptures, carries off trea- 
sure, and of course vandalizes paintings.? 

Yet image-breaking and image removal were multi-faceted phe- 
nomena, and the fate of Floris's art in the violence of 1566 is a com- 
plex matter that has never been thoroughly explored. Scholars now 
contend that the Iconoclasm, while perhaps theologically motivated, 
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Figure 12.5, detail 
Frans Floris, Adoration of 
the Shepherds, 1568 
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FIGURE 12.1 

Frans Hogenberg, The 
Beeldenstorm of 20 August 
1566, etching, 208 x 281 mm, 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 
Rijksprentenkabinet, 
RP-P-OB-77.720 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 
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was more orderly and focused in nature than the writings of Catholic 
apologist chroniclers or a polemical print such as Hogenberg's etch- 
ing would suggest. The removal of images and objects, their argu- 
ment proposes, was a premeditated act carried out by a distinct, 
socially disenfranchised (though not universally poor) subset of the 
population motivated by a range of factors including political tur- 
moil and economic uncertainty as well as supposed religious zeal.* 
In fact, not all reformers supported the Iconoclasts. Only a portion of 
the image-breakers may have actually been driven by a deep-seated 
opposition to the use of images in religious spaces. Rather, the vio- 
lence directed at art stemmed from social unrest, provocations from 
landowners, greed for church treasures, antipathy toward monastic 
orders, and, in some cases, from hunger and anxiety following a par- 
ticularly bad harvest season.? Those who acted against art did so to 
assert their relevance in a culture that sought to exclude them from 
civic discourse and suppress their identity. It has also been argued 
that the local aristocracy fanned the flames of this act of disobedi- 
ence, with the goal of sending a message to their Habsburg overlords 
and triggering a political crisis that would enable their cause to win 
further concessions.’ Whatever the concatenation of causes may 
have been, it is evident that the rioters took aim at the longstand- 
ing Habsburg practice of concentrating authority by controlling the 
sacred.® Irrespective of the part one played in the Iconoclasm, the 
result was clear: rioting forced people to take sides, to reposition 
themselves in a debate that had previously eluded such dramatic 
polarity, so that the destruction of art became a touchstone for the 
outbreak of rebellion and the origin of the Dutch Revolt. 

After the attacks of 1566, Antwerp Cathedral would be re-dedi- 
cated to Catholicism, only to be converted to Calvinism again in 
1580 and in 1581 purged thoroughly of nearly all visible remains of 
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Catholic worship during the so-called “Silent Iconoclasm” orches- 
trated by the city government.? With the reconquest of Antwerp by 
Alessandro Farnese in 1585, the city returned to Catholicism and its 
re-consecrated altars were once again filled with images.'? As we 
shall see, this incredible series of events — this incessant back-and- 
forth between conflicting confessional systems — not only presented 
a tremendous challenge to artists; it also belies any holistic reading 
of how those artists and their contemporaries might have under- 
stood the nature of iconoclasm as a concept. They knew that for all 
the apparent finality of purging a church of its images, art would 
return and the cycle of creation and destruction would repeat. 

No single narrative explains the fate of Floris’s art during these 
tumultuous times. It is evident that the Beeldenstorm of 1566 marked 
a permanent break in the patronage economy that had previously 
guided a substantial portion of his production. Before 1566, he op- 
erated in a system that imposed a fairly clean distinction between 
altarpieces, which were executed for altars and inscribed with a pub- 
lic function in the Catholic liturgy, and religious or secular images 
intended chiefly for use in the domestic sphere. The Beeldenstorm 
interrupted that system. It destabilized the categories of cult image 
and art to the extent that that no sacred image could claim universal 
appeal to a single Christian polity and representation of any form 
might be treated as suspect or even attacked. The authority of the 
religious image moved decisively, from its official sanction by the 
Church to its affective powers over certain viewers whose subscrip- 
tion to a Catholic cult of images was no longer a default but a consid- 
ered choice, whether personal, civic, or political." 

As we conclude this study of Floris, we examine a moment in 
which violence accelerated and reshaped a conceptual transforma- 
tion underway in Floris’s art since at least 1560. By the end of the 
harrowing summer of 1566, image-breakers had severely damaged 
some of Floris’s most famous works, requiring repairs that the art- 
ist himself was unable or unwilling to undertake. Yet even deeper 
than the blows of the iconoclasts’ axes were the ontological effects 
of their public display of violence against his art. Floris’s religious 
works, objects once integral to the rituals of Catholic devotion, did 
not come off their altars to be destroyed. In most cases, they were 
removed for appreciation as works of art, ones meriting preserva- 
tion and even veneration because of their aesthetic properties and 
historical significance. 

Seeing the Iconoclasm as a total break between modes of repre- 
sentation and viewing is therefore deceptive. Floris’s artistry had 
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initially helped him secure these commissions, and the move from 
the church altar to the gallery wall did not necessarily strip his paint- 
ings of all spiritual value or the powerful memory of their place in 
Catholic worship. Yet it did posit a radically new function for the 
image and for Floris’s reputation as a divine artist endowed with spe- 
cial powers to mediate between man and God. 

Where once Floris had attempted to lift his religious images out 
of the material world to attain an aura of sanctity, the iconoclasts 
forcefully brought his paintings down to earth, “reducing” them to 
an aesthetic and material exercise. This shift corresponds broadly to 
a familiar narrative of the rise of a modern notion of art.!2 We have 
seen that Floris himself sought a new market for his work by pro- 
ducing a greater percentage of mythological subjects and becoming 
more engaged in print production. His turn toward mythology also 
served to shield his work and protect his livelihood from the increas- 
ingly fraught domain of religious representation in an era of height- 
ened censorship and suppression. 

The nightmarish uprising must have left Floris and his contem- 
poraries feeling uncertain of the fate of their artistic tradition, let 
alone their current practice. The immediate result of the attack 
against Floris’s art, as he must have been aware, was not only physi- 
cal damage (much of which could ultimately be repaired) but also 
a far subtler and more insidious process of effacement, whereby his 
images receded from the public consciousness of the Low Countries. 
To preserve Floris’s art, some of his most fervent admirers ironically 
enforced its concealment, removing paintings from prominent loca- 
tions in the region’s churches and placing them in more intimate, 
private spaces where they were safe because they were out of public 
view. Floris must have been shocked to witness the exclusion of his 
art from the city’s most sacred spaces. While the decorated facade 
of his house assured the memory of his secularized, humanistic vi- 
sion for Antwerp audiences, the ideology that manifested itself in 
the Iconoclasm eliminated his claim to fulfill the supreme task of 
the Christian painter as a mediator of spiritual truth. 


Altar and Cabinet 


This image of violence and destruction has persisted in the literature 
since at least van Mander’s time. For van Mander, the destruction 
of images constituted a rupture from an earlier, Catholic past. This 
rupture freed art to achieve a new status in van Mander’s own era, 
during the infancy of the Protestant state of the United Provinces, 
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which was then still at war with its former Spanish overlords.!? Yet 
the break van Mander perceived was far from neat or complete, 
and the fate of many of Floris’s paintings in churches throughout 
the Low Countries reflects the complex circumstances affecting the 
visual arts, in particular, the quintessentially Netherlandish form 
of the painted triptych in the post-Iconoclast era.!^ The Church of 
Saint-Léonard in Zoutleeuw (Léau), which is almost unique in the 
Low Countries for never having suffered an iconoclastic attack, of- 
fers important insight into the rich devotional fabric that surround- 
ed Floris’s altarpieces when they existed in situ. While the church 
has undergone changes, Floris’s three altarpieces hang much as they 
did in the mid-sixteenth century, on piers or walls surrounded by 
paintings by other Netherlandish artists and the sensuous material 
culture of Catholic devotion. 

All other surviving Floris altarpieces have been removed from 
their original contexts and detached from this rich fabric of devo- 
tional culture, yet no one formula explains their trajectories after 
they were separated from ecclesiastical spaces. Their preservation, 
much like their creation, depended generally upon personal actions 
invested with social and aesthetic significance, as well as deeply 
spiritual meanings reflecting new attitudes towards images as well 
as the persistence of Catholic practices. 

The history surrounding Floris's Crucifixion (figs. 7.42—7.43) for the 
Brotherhood of the Holy Cross in Delft provides a well-documented 
case study in the appropriative acts that redefined the function of 
Netherlandish religious art that survived the Iconoclasm. If the trip- 
tych suffered any damage in the spate of attacks on Delft’s churches 
in late August 1566, it must have been minor. Fearful of mob violence 
and looting, city magistrates controlled the rush to harm images 
as part of an attempt to maintain order and protect private prop- 
erty.!6 When the church was cleansed of images, the altarpiece was 
removed but carefully preserved, with its elaborate wings. But the 
Crucifixion was unsuitable for a Calvinist church. At some point in 
the 1580s Catherina van Nassau, sister of William the Silent (William 
of Nassau), acquired the painting and used it as a centerpiece in 
the redecoration of the thirteenth-century Oberkirche of Arnstadt, 
Germany, where it remains. According to an inscription added to the 
painting at the time, she had the picture installed on 10 September 
1594 in memory of her late husband Günther von Schwarzburg, Lord 
of Arnstadt, whom she had married in 1560.17 

As was the case in many pre-Reformation images in Lutheran 
churches, the painting was displaced from its original religious func- 
tion in the Catholic mass and stripped of its link to the cult of the 
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miracle-working crucifix it once adorned.? But rather than being 
banished from sight altogether, the triptych was reconfigured as an 
epitaph, an object that evoked the memory of the departed and, 
indirectly, the collective and recent memories of an earlier period 
in the life of Christian images. Where once the painting opened to 
reveal mysteries and advertise miracles, it now hung high in the 
church, out of reach of human hands, displayed to elicit reverence 
and possibly aesthetic appreciation but emphatically detached from 
its original ritual function in a cult of miracles. 

Its wings permanently fixed open, the erstwhile altarpiece became, 
in the very terms inscribed on its frame, a “kunstreiche Konterfei,” an 
artistic image. Its aura of miracle and devotion thus turned to one 
of nostalgia, as the object became an agent of its own history and 
that of its donor. Catherina, a Protestant moderate, sought to medi- 
ate a peace between the Dutch cause and the Habsburgs at Breda 
in 1574. She was doubtless familiar with Floris’s work, having lived 
in Antwerp when her husband served as that city’s governor. At his 
death in 1583, she left Antwerp and moved to be with her brother 
at Delft, where she presumably acquired this painting. It still hangs 
in Arnstadt as a vivid reminder of Catherina’s and Giinther’s expe- 
riences, their confessional refashioning, and the former life of the 
painting itself. It was transformed to serve as a memorial, though 
its new inscription still recalls a fairly recent past when the painting 
had a different function.'? 

This specific case also evokes the mobility of Floris's art, occa- 
sioned or at least accelerated by the Iconoclasm and political insta- 
bility in the Netherlands. As we have seen, Floris's prints had already 
begun to have a vast effect on the visual arts throughout Europe, 
giving rise to artistic production across media that would contin- 
ue in the latter decades of the century. Paintings, sculptures, and 
works of decorative arts were all produced after Floris's designs.?? 
Many of his secular printed allegories became particularly popular 
in Protestant countries, including England, where they frequently 
inspired decoration of luxury commodities much as in Floris's youth 
new motifs from Italian prints had begun to appear on a vast range 
of fashionable domestic objects.?! This process gained greater mo- 
mentum after 1566, as Floris paintings, both religious and secular, 
began to travel more widely on the market, securing his fame even 
as they were recontextualized in surprising locations and func- 
tions. By the seventeenth century, for example, many of his images 
containing iconographies acceptable to Protestant audiences had 
found their way into the Northern Netherlands, often brought by 
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émigré Antwerp families who may have valued Floris’s images both 
for their subject matter and as a reminder of the city they had left 
behind. 

Van Mander saw many of these works and described them in his 
Schilder-Boeck. While we have already discussed his account of the 
Wyntgis collection in Middleburgh, he also listed Floris paintings in 
Amsterdam. In the home of Jan van Endt on the Dam, for example, 
he saw "a very beautiful, large, important painting in which Christ 
calls the little children to him and blesses them; in which subtle 
faces are to be seen, and strangely ticked and tied-up costumes of 
women, chubby little children and suchlike things." Suffer the Little 
Children (cat. P.52—53), the title of this work, was a popular subject 
in the Floris studio that clearly had traction with his public as well 
as later Protestant collectors. Many variants exist, including one sent 
by the firm of Gilliam (or Guilliam) Forchondt to Vienna on 5 April 
1670.7? In the seventeenth century, the Antwerp-born cabinet-maker 
and dealer Forchondt was a powerful force in the dispersal of Floris's 
work far beyond the Low Countries. 

Well before the Forchondt family began to market Netherlandish 
art abroad, Floris's images were spread throughout Europe by pa- 
trons and collectors who felt a personal connection to his work and 
the lost world of pre-Revolt Antwerp it represented, or who simply 
valued Floris's fashionable style, which had gained new internation- 
al currency through the dissemination of his prints. One version of 
his Adam and Eve Lament the Death of Abel (fig. 10.11; cat. P162), for 
example, entered the collection of the Genoese merchant Girolamo 
Balbi whose family had longstanding trading and familial ties to 
Antwerp.-^^ At the same time, Cornelis Cort's print after the paint- 
ing (cat. H.11) would inspire works as diverse as a chimney relief in a 
castle near Düsseldorf and a painted copy added to a sculpted funer- 
ary epitaph (itself in the style of Cornelis Floris) on a pier of Gdansk 
Cathedral, which had been converted into a Lutheran church de- 
cades earlier.2° These isolated examples point to a widespread ap- 
preciation of Floris's style and inventions, as well as the intrinsic 
flexibility or openness that permitted them to be put to a variety of 
uses, particularly in a Protestant context outside of Antwerp. 


Rupture and Continuity in the Southern Netherlands 


In the Southern Netherlands, where after a dramatic series of confes- 
sional changes Catholicism would be reinstated as the official faith of 
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a land still governed by Habsburg kings, the persistence of religious 
images was often more complicated than in the United Provinces. 
The history of Floris’s recently completed panels for Lucas Munnich, 
for instance, reveals a radical yet intensely personal transformation 
of the altarpiece into a work of artistic rather than cultic significance. 
In the Ghent chronicle De Beroerlijke Tijden, the Catholic nobleman 
Marcus van Vaernewijck describes in detail the chaotic events sur- 
rounding one of the most devastating iconoclastic outbursts of the 
Wonderjaar and singles out the marble cenotaph to Lucas Munnich 
as one of the works destroyed.” Floris's pupil Lucas d'Heere was not 
able to save the central, sculpted portion of that multimedia retable 
that his father Jan d'Heere had carved — and perhaps its graven na- 
ture would have pushed too hard against his Protestant sensibilities 
in any case — but he successfully rescued its painted wings by Floris 
and brought them to his studio for safe keeping. 

D'Heere, a Protestant who had traveled in regions of France al- 
ready grappling with new Reformation politics, must have been 
cognizant of the significance of this act of displacement, however 
hurriedly it had been carried out. Even though Protestants were cau- 
tious about the powers of images, we know from at least one tract of 
1551 (discussed in the previous chapter), that the display of religious 
artworks in the studio was considered less theologically problem- 
atic than their display in church. In the workshop, where art was 
overtly made by human hands, images apparently could "perform 
no miracles." In other words, by insisting on the made nature of the 
object, the space and function of the studio break the traditional 
claim of the acheiropoieton, the miraculous image created by no 
man. The made painting ostensibly ensures that the image itself will 
be the focus of admiration but not of idolatrous worship.?? The sig- 
nificance of rescuing Floris's only known painting for the Church of 
Saint-Bavon further inscribes d'Heere's gesture of preservation in a 
distinguished local tradition of venerating works for their art histor- 
ical and civic importance. Saint-Bavon's Ghent Altarpiece had long 
been revered as one of the quintessential icons of Netherlandish art, 
visited by Albrecht Dürer and Jan Gossaert, and restored by Lancelot 
Blondeel and Jan van Scorel.?5 

D'Heere seized upon this dual notion of "safety" — from violence 
and from theological transgression — by preserving Floris's paintings 
while altering their function. Stripped of their sculpted center, the 
wings were now raised up not to the glory of God but rather for the 
study of art, becoming a focus of the collection of antiquities, coins, 
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drawings, and paintings by other masters that comprised d’Heere’s 
Kunstkammer. Soon Kunstkammers themselves would become the 
subjects of a distinctly Netherlandish genre of art-about-art. Those 
images, like the so-called Art Gallery already examined in Chapter 
Ten for its prominent display of a Floris drawing in an open album 
(fig. 10.1), frequently show “decommissioned” triptychs piled up in 
a display of the collector’s wealth and discernment. In the case of 
this particular Kunstkammer image, the artist added a humorous 
yet instructive counterpoint to the orderly collection and its role in 
preserving earlier art by showing a scene of donkey-headed icono- 
clasts who, in their barbarity, destroy the works they have stripped 
from churches. Karel van Mander would later recall studying Floris’s 
Ghent panels in the studio of his teacher d'Heere, aware of the 
proud provenance of the objects before him. They no longer framed 
a graven image, but rather an art-historical narrative. 


The Rebel Angels Rise Again 


In Antwerp, where Floris was a local celebrity and the social network 
around his art was tightest, the efforts to preserve his paintings ap- 
pear to have been closely tied to the circumstances of their early 
history. In other words, those who protected his works were often 
connected to those who had commissioned them. The iconoclast 
attack on the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwe Church, by that point Antwerp's 
Cathedral, was the first and best publicized event of this type in the 
city, although the exact nature of what occurred in the church re- 
mains a matter of contention. Even if Guido Marnef has shown that 
the actual destruction in Antwerp may not have been carried out by 
more than a few dozen men and may have been carefully planned, 
contemporary sources paint a picture of great anxiety and fear.?? 
The secretary Maximilien Morillon's letter to his exiled employer 
Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle in Besancon registers his disbelief at 
the ferocity of the pillaging, and his words surely must have star- 
tled his correspondent - the very man responsible for elevating the 
church's status to that of a cathedral: 


I spent one day in Antwerp. The great church [i.e. the Cathedral | 
was badly abused and all the altars destroyed, all the paintings 
broken, except for two or three which had been removed... 
One finds the city now heavily depopulated. ...3° 
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If Morillon’s comments forge a link between the destruction of 
art and larger political unrest manifest in a growing demand for 
independence, they also make clear that the violence against im- 
ages was profound and had to be stemmed to restore social order. 
Morillon’s letter underscores the nature of the Iconoclasm as a bat- 
tle over visual symbols. He not only argues that measures should be 
taken to preserve the remaining artworks of the past in “les temples 
abbatuz" to show the futility of the iconoclasts' attempt to blot out 
the Catholic faith, but also suggests the authorities destroy the im- 
ages of independence that seemed to rise as the Catholic visual sys- 
tem fell. Most odious, he believed, were the signs proclaiming sPQa, 
a daring appropriation of the ancient Senatus Populusque Romanus, 
which symbolized Antwerp’s aspirations to supplant Catholic, 
Habsburg rule with a purged republic, a new Rome freed from im- 
ages and the social structures that they appeared to represent. 

Floris’s art dominated Antwerp Cathedral at the time, and its 
sheer prominence made it a logical object of attack. Visibility alone 
does not necessarily explain the extraordinary treatment of his 
paintings, however. Floris’s Fall of the Rebel Angels had stood on 
the altar of the Schermers’s Guild for just over a decade, while his 
spectacular new Assumption of the Virgin (commissioned around 
1561; cat. P160) had only recently been installed on the Church’s 
high altar, probably in 1564 along with two new alabaster sculptures 
carved by Willem Paludanus.?! The most prominent painting in the 
Church at the time, Assumption of the Virgin has vanished without 
a trace. The work was certainly damaged in 1566 and its wings may 
have been detached or mangled, but the central panel was not de- 
stroyed then.?? Indeed, on 28 June 1567, possibly in anticipation of 
a visit from Margaret of Parma, Floris was paid a modest sum to 
restore the painting at the same time that other practitioners were 
remunerated for fixing the gilding of the frame and adding a new 
set of hardware so that the shutters could be closed, probably as a 
protective measure.?? In the event, the altarpiece was back on the 
high altar less than one year later, where it stood as a powerful sym- 
bol of Catholic restoration and of the cult of the Virgin, patron of 
the Cathedral. It may even have survived the second Iconoclasm, the 
"Silent Iconoclasm" of 1581, carried out methodically by city magis- 
trates purging the Church to render it suitable for Calvinist worship. 
However, by 1585 it was no longer on the high altar, and its where- 
abouts at this point become unclear.?^ 

Karel van Mander and later the Jesuit commentator Scribanius 
praised the work, both focusing on the depiction of the angels ac- 
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companying the Virgin’s ascent. Scribanius eloquently describes 
these creatures “cutting through the air with their wings, as if rowing, 
slowly and gently.” In his words, the angels’ joy reverberates through- 
out the painting “so that everything seems to have assumed the ap- 
pearance of happiness, now that all signs of grief have been driven 
away.”>° Yet, it seems that the work was already lost when these com- 
mentators wrote, and that they based their vivid accounts on mem- 
ory or possibly on descriptions others provided. Van Mander was 
generally well informed about the paintings lost from Netherlandish 
churches, but even he was unsure what had happened to the mas- 
sive altarpiece and wrote in 1604 "some believe ... it is still kept and 
is very much valued in the Escorial in Spain."?9 No such work has 
been located in Spain or elsewhere, however. It appears that what- 
ever measures protected the painting from destruction in 1566 were 
not sufficient to preserve it in the decades to come.?” 

Fall of the Rebel Angels must also have been damaged in 1566, but 
the harm appears to have been less severe.?? It seems that leading 
members of the Schermers succeeded in preserving the monumen- 
tal central panel, spiriting the painting away and guarding it until 
it could safely be returned to the church on or around 19 February 
1567.9? At that point, a dedication was added to the picture by the 
staunchly Catholic Hendrick van Berchem, recording his personal 
funding of the work's restoration and its re-dedication to the glory 
of God and of the militia guild.^? Anne Woollett has interpreted this 
as a "defiant retort" against the Protestants who had attacked the 
work a year earlier. While this may be true, the fact remains that 
the attack (whatever its actual motivation) resulted in the removal 
of the image from the church. Following the 1566 altercation, the 
picture was taken from its original location and installed in the pri- 
vate chamber of the Schermers' guard, stripped of its prescribed reli- 
gious and public functions but retained as an object inscribed in the 
narrative of the guardsmen's tumultuous history. 

Yet the guild did not leave Floris's painting on its altar for long. 
A letter sent by Johannes Rademacher (1558-1617), nephew of 
Abraham Ortelius, to Jacob Colius (1563-1628; also known as 
Ortelianus) in 1603, reveals that the Schermers replaced Floris's 
painting with a now-lost work by Maarten de Vos, which he identi- 
fied as Saint George Killing the Dragon.^? For the Antwerp historian 
Floris Prims, this represented a decisive rejection of Floris in favor of 
de Vos and his new style.*^? Although Van de Velde cautions against 
this conclusion, suggesting Floris may have simply been too busy to 
begin a new project, he nonetheless acknowledges that the Fencers' 
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FIGURE 12.2 


Maarten de Vos, Saint Paul 
Bitten by a Viper on the Island 
of Malta, c. 1567, oil on panel, 
124 x 199 cm, Paris, Musée du 
Louvre 

(photo © RMN-Grand Palais 
(Mfsusée du Louvre) / 
Gérard Blot) 
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decision reflects a larger trend away from Floris. Even if Rademacher 
misidentified the subject of the picture, which surely must have 
been the Schermers’ patron Saint Michael and not Saint George, 
his letter speaks explicitly of supplanting Floris’s image — "ut erat 
F. Floris, who had enjoyed great fame,” with a work by de Vos that 
now “elicited everyone’s admiration.” 

In the same letter from Rademacher, we learn that Ortelius had 
also advised the prominent Protestant merchant Gillis Hooftman 
to commission de Vos rather than Floris to paint a cycle of the life 
of Saint Paul for his home, giving rise to a set of horizontal paint- 
ings including Saint Paul Bitten by a Viper on the Island of Malta of c. 
1567 (fig. 12.2).44 Ortelius, who undertook his magisterial Theatrum 
Orbis Terrarum at Hooftman’s urging, apparently warned his friend 
against Floris’s high prices, sloppy performance, and frequent 
delays.4° Ortelius’s comments, although related indirectly and at 
some temporal remove in these letters, still represent some of the 
earliest known criticism of Floris’s art. Any number of factors may 
have shifted Ortelius’s view of Floris, including religious beliefs, 
changes in taste, personal animosity, or simply a sense that Floris 
had become lazy, drunk, and unreliable. Yet the fact that Floris was 
deliberately passed over in favor of de Vos for both of these com- 
missions — one for a public (religious) space and one for the private 
home of a Protestant merchant - indicates that Floris was increas- 
ingly out of favor, at least among some of his former admirers. 

If it might then seem logical for a Protestant merchant to acquire 
paintings from de Vos, a friend of Ortelius’s who had not yet openly 
professed Lutheranism yet stood outside the hierarchy of pre-Icon- 
oclast Antwerp, it is difficult to explain why the Catholic Schermers 
Guild would go to great lengths to repair their Floris altar and yet 
sequester it, while at the same time commissioning and installing an 
entirely new work by de Vos. We might even assume that a conserva- 
tive civic institution charged with preserving the status quo, such as 
the venerable civic guard of the Schermers, would have preferred to 
reinstall an image that provided clear continuity with its recent past. 
A painting of heroic figures triumphing over wild aggressors would 
seem to offer a fitting message following the Iconoclasm. Indeed, the 
decision not to retain Floris’s painting on the altar met with opposi- 
tion from some of the Fencers’ deans and aldermen, who appealed 
to city authorities. On 19 September 1567, the magistrates granted 
the Schermers free choice in the matter. Eventually, the new de Vos 
painting was installed.^9 
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What was at stake in this decision, it seems, was the very nature 
of Floris’s Fall of the Rebel Angels. Apart from the grievances of some 
members of the civic guard or their personal taste, the decision to 
preserve Floris’s altar yet in effect destroy its spiritual presence turns 
on the appropriateness of the image for the renewed Catholic altar. 
Following the Iconoclasm, Catholic authorities began to exert espe- 
cially tight control over images.^? In 1563, the Council of Trent is- 
sued an edict on the function of images. While their brief ruling was 
far from unambiguous and has given rise to prolonged debate, one 
explicit tenet of the Council regarding the role of the image in devo- 
tion was that it elevate the beholder to contemplate higher truths 
and not lead him astray in its excesses.^? 

Floris’s Fall of the Rebel Angels reveled in demonic excesses inap- 
propriate for the new criteria of decorum and restraint established 
by the Council’s decree. By purporting to offer a window into an- 
other world that continues beyond the frame, the painting leaves 
viewers uncertain of its limits. Moreover, the exuberant treatment 
of the body, based in part on Michelangelo’s nudes and in part on 
a Netherlandish tradition exemplified by Bosch, intersected with 
some of the most pointed criticisms leveled against Italian paint- 
ing just before and in the immediate wake of the Council of Trent. 
The publication of Dolce’s ZAretino o Dialogo della Pittura (1557) 
and Giovanni Andrea Gilio's Degli errori de' pittori (1564) as well as 
Vasari's Lives broadcast the terms of a heated debate about the na- 
ture of the Sistine Last Judgment (fig. 1.3), one of Floris's sources for 
Fall of the Rebel Angels.*® For Gilio in particular, the abundant nudity 
of Michelangelo's Last Judgment was an affront to decorum that de- 
manded censorship. In 1563, Church authorities called upon Daniele 
da Volterra, Michelangelo's friend and disciple, to cover some of 
the genitalia of Michelangelo's nudes, obliterating the offending 
body parts of the female and male figures that Floris had simulta- 
neously disguised and called attention to when he substituted the 
beaks of birds of prey for his monsters’ penises.°° Even if Antwerp 
audiences were unfamiliar with Floris's precise sources, members of 
his community were likely aware of the complaints lodged against 
Michelangelo that criticized him for placing art before religion. 

Floris’s quotation of the seven-headed beast of the Apocalypse 
from Dürer's print may have also transgressed new strictures placed 
on the image as a means of instruction, further testifying to the 
complexities of interpreting religious iconography during this tense 
period. Whereas Floris had employed Dürer's beast on his altar as a 
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monstrous attribute signifying rebellion against authority, in popular 
prints that very creature became a metonym for the corruption of 
the Roman Church and its political ideology?! The same beast ap- 
pears, albeit in greatly simplified form, in one of the better-known 
engravings that justified the iconoclasts' behavior in a schematic de- 
piction of the events of 1566, the The Iconoclasm of the Gueux (fig. 





FIGURE 12.3 12.3).°* There, Dürer's beast appears as the object of veneration by 
Anon. engraver, The misguided Catholic clerics who continue in the old ways of worship 
Iconoclasm of the Gueux, and prostrate themselves before the pope-devil, while idol-smashers 
1566, engraving, 117 x 220 in the costumes of the Gueux (the aristocratic leaders of the Dutch 
mm, Amsterdam, uprising who dressed as peasants, or gueux) go about purging their 
Rijksmuseum, church. The coarseness of the inscription bespeaks the urgency and 
Rijksprentenkabinet, broad appeal of their cause: "Let's sweep quickly without tiring, 
RP-P-OB-76.780 / FM 479 A because all these ceramics [idols] belong to the devil.” In 1572, the 
(photo: Rijksmuseum) beast would appear again in an anonymous print The Duke of Alba 


Assisted by the Apocalyptic Monster (fig. 12.4), one of an influential 
cycle of four anti-Spanish engravings. The author of this crude print 
transformed Diirer’s hideous heads from crowned monstrosities to 
the familiar likenesses of none other than Granvelle and his despised 
cohort, including de Guise and Lorraine, and situates the beast on 
terrain littered with the heads of Egmont and Horn.*? 
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Perhaps more problematic than the quotation of Dürer's fantasti- 
cal invention or the overt debt to Michelangelo’s fresco was the more 
complex issue of Floris’s style, itself a hybrid monster of a different 
sort. Its almost chimeric joining of a highly individual vocabulary of 
Italian form with culturally determined quotations from northern 
art — an intercultural and intertextual syntax Floris strove to perfect 
throughout his career — now appeared jarring to a public that in- 
creasingly perceived this hybrid tradition as an inorganic union of 
incompatible opposites. The rejection of Floris’s painting in some 
ways epitomizes a turn away from the appearance of a seamless, 
harmonious marriage of Italian and northern art. Floris, arguably 
the most famous of the sixteenth-century Fiamminghi a Roma, had 
once unproblematically offered this artistic combination up to his 
viewing public, fusing his knowledge of Roman and northern sourc- 
es with a detailed Netherlandish facture that delighted his affluent 
and powerful audience and stimulated the expanding markets for 
the increasingly refined prints engraved from his inventions. 

Lucas d'Heere's "Invective against a Certain Painter who would 
criticize the painters of Antwerp," discussed above, reveals among 
other things that Floris's hybrid style itself had become a matter for 
debate: whichever side one might take in discussing his adornment 
of figures or sense of decorum, the very existence of such a quarrel 
signals the emergence of a self-consciously Netherlandish discourse 
on art. At the outset of Floris's career, being "Roomachtig" was fash- 
ionable, a positive attribute of his style that highlighted his knowl- 
edge of ancient and modern Roman culture and linked his art to the 
twin pillars of spiritual and secular authority of Catholic, Habsburg 
Antwerp. Being “Roomachtig” in 1566 was at best more problematic, 
having acquired negative connotations within the circle of Floris's 
patrons, some of whom had come to oppose both Church and 
Empire, and saw his style as representing the dual authorities against 
which they struggled. As we have seen, Lucas d'Heere rose to defend 
Floris's art against its detractors, invoking the term “Roomachtig” to 
uphold Floris's style against the attacks of a "Certain Painter" (often 
assumed to be Bruegel the Elder) who had traveled to Rome but 
chose (foolishly, we are told) not to cite the experience directly in 
his art. For David Freedberg, d'Heere's use of the term "Roomachtig" 
is proof of an emerging discourse on style that opposed the "Roman" 
with the indigenous or “vernacular.”>4 A fuller examination of the 
poem’s context leaves this position untenable, however, and reveals 
instead a plurality of vantage points on the self-conscious diversity 
of Netherlandish art.?? For contemporary readers, “Roomachtig,” a 
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term barely fifteen years old, would arguably have conveyed politi- 
cal and religious implications as readily as artistic ones, mapping 
Floris’s art onto the topography of a political and religious landscape 
in which being “Roman” could be construed to mean endorsing, or 
at least standing too close to, a religion and a monarchy increasingly 
viewed to be at odds with Netherlandish culture. 

The reasons why Floris’s patrons turned away from the hybrid 
style that once accounted for his popularity are complex. On the one 
hand, for some viewers, an art so explicitly based on Roman sources 
may have seemed out of place in a society contending with the im- 
position of Roman Catholic and Holy Roman authority. This argu- 
ment has been invoked repeatedly in discussions of Bruegel’s Tower 
of Babel and bears forcefully on Floris’s late art, which delineates a 
less forthright yet nonetheless critical distance from the cultural, 
political, and religious hegemony of Rome.*9 On the other hand, for 
those who remained loyal to Catholicism, Floris's approach was in- 
sufficiently attentive to the dictates of modern "Rome" (the Church) 
to help it regain the standing it held before 1566. Either way, the re- 
jection of Floris's work drove a wedge between the seemingly har- 
monious union of Roman culture and Netherlandish identity that 
had been the mainstay of Floris's art, engrained in a heritage that 
could be traced back to Gossaert, van Scorel, and Lombard. Floris 
himself had come to question that union in the face of potential 
assault, even as his early works still testified to the lineage he proudly 
sought to perpetuate in a spirit of ambition and optimism. If Floris 
was acknowledged as the leading master of this tradition, then the 
physical attacks against his work became tangible manifestations of 
the rupture that had occurred. His response to that violence and the 
actions of various patrons in the aftermath of the Iconoclasm solidi- 
fied his public unseating. 

De Vos, who emerged as Antwerp's leading painter during Floris's 
decline and had perhaps traveled with Bruegel in Italy, largely avoid- 
ed direct references to Rome in his art. He reduced generic quota- 
tions of ruins and even the work of Raphael to static ornament in 
paintings that only vaguely referenced an Italianate pictorial idiom 
based in part on a Venetian approach to colore." The very absence 
of specific references to Roman conventions of representation, such 
as the relief, may help to account for the popularity and durability 
of his art after the Iconoclasm. If Paul Bitten by a Viper on the Island of 
Malta may be taken as representative of de Vos's work in the 1560s, 
it manifests his decisive turn away from Floris's contemporary style. 
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De Vos created a cluttered image with no single stylistic antecedent. 
The muscular man in the foreground may be based on an ancient 
marble, the so-called Arrotino in Villa Chigi. But the composition 
is neither relief-like nor explicitly "Roman" in its setting, marking 
a shift away from Floris, whose stylistic roots were firmly planted 
in Rome. Details appear to overtake narrative cohesion, and the ab- 
sence of an iconographic center disturbs the unified pictorial field 
and legible foreground-background relationships Floris achieved. 
The eclecticism of such images as Saint Paul Bitten by a Viper on the 
Island of Malta, filled with incongruous portraits historiés and exces- 
sive detail, encourages the eye to wander and in the process fosters 
a semantic openness. Like de Vos's own religious convictions, his 
style was protean, allowing him to appeal simultaneously to those 
who were openly Catholic or Protestant. In 1584, de Vos himself em- 
braced Lutheranism. Yet he was also one of the greatest beneficiaries 
of Antwerp's reconversion to Catholicism, which opened opportuni- 
ties for him and a younger generation of painters to fashion a new 
art to replace many of the images which had been destroyed or re- 
moved - including those by Floris.55 


Death of the Artist 


Van de Velde identifies in Floris's final paintings a pervasive sense of 
melancholy that squares with what we now know about the artist's 
later years.?? [n 1566, on the eve of the Iconoclasm, Floris found him- 
self in debt to Janne and Arnt Pelgrom for the massive sum of 971 
guilders, part of which represented the cost of his second home.9? 
These debts were surely compounded by his lavish lifestyle and in 
particular his largess. Whether or not he attracted "great boozers" 
who lived as "spongers or free-loaders" and helped bring about his 
personal and material demise (as van Mander would describe), his 
debts were more than a matter of lore.9! In 1567, Floris was sum- 
moned twice to appear before the city's tribunal for unpaid debts.9? 
Floris died on 1 October 1570, and his funeral took place in Antwerp 
Cathedral three days later. Through an arrangement made by his 
family, Floris was interred at reduced costs in the churchyard of the 
Franciscan Minderbroeders’ (Minorities) church three days later.9? 
His grave inscription on the exterior of the eastern wall of that 
church, paid for by Cornelis Floris in 1571, was still to be seen there 
when Papebrochius described it in his Annales of around 1703.9^ His 
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widow Clara Boudewijns sold off his property to pay his debts and re- 
married just two years later in 1572.9? Floris's oldest son, also named 
Frans, left Antwerp around the time of his father's death to travel 
to Italy in search of work. Settling in Rome, he married an Italian 
woman by the name of Domenica and had four children: Francesco, 
Ridolfo, Clelia, and Horatio.96 

In 1567, Philip 11 sent Fernando Álvarez de Toledo, third Duke of 
Alba, to Antwerp as the head of an army. His mission was to repress 
Protestantism and crush political resistance.9" Van Mander recounts 
that Floris’s contemporary and fellow Lombard-pupil Willem Key 
overheard what sentence Philip 11’s agent Alva intended to inflict on 
the Count of Egmont and other Dutch partisans and died from shock 
on the day they were executed.95 This anecdote may be untrue, but 
it reveals how profoundly the rupture between sovereign power and 
local autonomy was believed to affect the very possibility of artistic 
creation in the last years of Floris’s life. The Iconoclasm and ensuing 
Dutch Revolt proved that the harmonious confederation of foreign 
Roman, Habsburg identity and Netherlandish culture so elemental 
to Floris’s art was in fact illusory and could be dispelled by violence. 

Remaining loyal to Catholicism and the Habsburgs seemed to 
hold out the promise of wealth, social acceptance, and international 
fame.® Yet it cost Floris many of his friends and supporters. If 
Floris’s religion and his style were factors in Ortelius’s dissatisfaction 
with him, those issues go unmentioned in the letters his nephew 
Johannes Rademacher later wrote in which he ridiculed Floris for his 
wayward behavior and its effect on his art. More than a literary topos, 
Floris’s drinking, once apparently a source of his creative powers, 
had become an index of his dejection and his precipitous fall from 
prominence. Lampsonius, we have seen, would emphasize this loss 
in the conflicted verses he composed about Frans Floris, the modern 
master who rounded off his history of the Netherlandish tradition 
that began with the van Eycks."? 

While elements of Floris's Netherlandish community rejected 
him, Floris's art also faced challenges from abroad that undercut his 
international reputation and dashed his courtly ambitions. In a let- 
ter preserved in the Arquivo Nacional da Torre do Tombo, Lisbon, 
dated 11 February 1568, Don Francisco Pereira, Portuguese ambas- 
sador at the court of Philip II, wrote his mistress Queen Catherine 
of Austria about a troublesome project she had entrusted to Floris. 
Although he praised Frans and his brother Cornelis as well as the re- 
cently deceased Jacques, the emissary tacitly encouraged the Queen 
to cancel the important commission she had entrusted to Frans for 
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the high altar of the royal Hieronymite Monastery of Santa Maria de 
Belém. He insinuated that the artist was now unsuited to the task be- 
cause of his misdeeds in “religious matters.” The commission would 
have secured Floris’s ascent to the highest ranks of Habsburg paint- 
ers and provided him with much-needed income. Had the altarpiece 
been installed, it would have served as an apotheosis of sorts for his 
art, complementing other recent works given to the Monastery, in- 
cluding paintings by Francisco de Hollanda, that were executed in 
a style resembling Floris’s own Roman-like idiom and articulated a 
powerful visual link between the Portuguese monastery and the seat 
of Western Christendom. But the mere specter of heresy suggested 
by Philip 11’s emissary was sufficient reason for the Queen to cancel 
the commission, which was later passed to another Roman-trained 
painter, Francisco de Urbino, and finally to a local artist, Lourenço 
de Salzedo.? 

This was not the only prestigious Iberian Habsburg commission 
that Floris lost in the last years of his life. Van Mander records that 
at the time of his death Floris left unpainted a Crucifixion and a 
Resurrection for the Grand Prior of Spain, each measuring twenty- 
seven voeten tall. Hessel Miedema calculates the height of these 
works as eight meters, an impossible measurement yet one that 
surely indicates the scale of the project. Various attempts have been 
made to identify the paintings, including Hymans's suggestion that 
they might be found in the Museo Provincal of Seville7* or in the 
Church of Saint Martin at Aelst.” We are told other panels in the 
Floris studio that were partly finished at the time of the artist's death 
were completed by his pupils, including Frans Pourbus and Crispijn 
van den Broeck, but it seems these massive paintings remained 
unfinished."9 

For Floris, whose career was already in decline, the loss of these 
commissions was a crushing blow. More than a financial setback and 
personal embarrassment, the cancellation of the projects for Belém 
and the Grand Prior exemplified the existential dilemma facing the 
painter as he strove to appeal to illustrious, Catholic patrons, while 
his own sincere doubts and connections to the fraught religious 
community in Antwerp compromised his art, devaluing his per- 
sonal style as heretical by association. It was impossible to appease 
the image-breakers and the image-makers. Protestants had raised 
their axes to remove Floris's images, while Catholics deliberately 
replaced them with others they deemed better suited to the new call 
for decorum. Like the city of Antwerp itself, Floris discovered it was 
impossible to serve two masters. Just as the independent spirit of the 
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FIGURE 12.5 

Frans Floris, Adoration of 

the Shepherds, 1568, oil 

on panel, 249 x 193 cm, 
Antwerp, Royal Museum of 
Fine Arts, inv. 113. 

(photo © www.lukasweb.be — 
Art in Flanders vzw, photo 


Dominique Provost) 
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metropolis and the universal claims of Empire proved incompatible, 
so too, it seems, did the singular confederation of local and cosmo- 
politan impulses that drove Floris’s art. As war became an increas- 
ingly likely prospect and then finally broke out in 1568, the threat of 
armed conflict returned to Floris’s art. Ann Diels has shown that the 
exceptional addition of the Arms Trade (cat. H.153) to Floris’s late, 
posthumously published print cycle of the Human Labors registers 
a new and immediate concern about violence and its institution- 
alization in Netherlandish culture.” The implements of war that 
once appeared as beautiful objects forged on the anvil of Vulcan’s 
mythic foundry in Venus in Vulcan’s Forge (fig. 10.17), here become 
the instruments of actual violence, transforming armaments from 
finely-wrought implements of the gods into more mundane tools 
of ungodly warfare. Floris survived the first years of fighting in the 
Dutch Revolt only to die in penury in a culture that had ceased to 
value his work and in a society torn apart by the brutal repression 
that would later claim the life of his son Baptista.”® 


Adoration of the Shepherds 


Out of this existential crisis arose Floris’s final and arguably fin- 
est religious image, Adoration of the Shepherds (fig. 12.5; cat. P.216). 
Conceived as a triptych, its shutters long since lost, this imposing 
altarpiece was commissioned in 1567, in the immediate aftermath 
of the Iconoclasm, and was completed in 1568, the year in which the 
Dutch Revolt broke out and all semblance of peaceful coexistence 
seemed remote. Painted for the altar of the Hoveniers, the Guild of 
Gardeners, Fruiterers, and Basket Weavers in the Antwerp Cathedral, 
Adoration of the Shepherds marked Floris’s reentry into a space from 
which his art had recently been cast out, divested of its sacred func- 
tion, and vandalized. At the center of the image, surrounded by fig- 
ures advancing from every side, the Virgin delicately lifts a cloth to 
reveal the sleeping child, touching her heart in a sign of humility 
and respect. This gesture has its origins in pre-reform images such as 
Raphael’s Madonna of Loreto for Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome.” 
While it would become an important iconography in the Counter 
Reformation, Floris appears to be the first to have introduced the 
gesture into Netherlandish art.8° The Virgin, placed on the verti- 
cal axis of the picture and radiating with the warm, supernatural 
glow emanating from her son, unveils the Christ Child to the Holy 
Family and the shepherds, but also to the viewer, who stands in the 
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privileged position of completing the circle of divine love surround- 
ing the infant Savior. 

All eyes — even those of the exquisitely painted donkey — focus 
on this intense scene of devotion as the child curls his right hand 
as if beginning to form a gesture of blessing. The shepherd advanc- 
ing from the left with his hat removed and with his own offering — a 
small goat — in his right hand, similarly presents a model of pious be- 
havior. With its unassuming, earthly subject of the shepherds’ piety, 
this deceptively simple painting resonates not only with the agrar- 
ian self-image of the Guild of the Gardeners, Fruiterers, and Basket 
Weavers, but also with the new demands placed on images in the 
Counter Reformation. At its center, the picture decorously offers the 
Christ Child as the Eucharist: the Virgin does not touch Christ’s body 
directly, but rather handles him with a white cloth as though he 
were a liturgical object. The lamb and the wheat, common symbols 
of the eucharist, reinforce connections to the Mass and the theme 
of offering. 

Where Floris had once pushed against the limits of Catholic belief 
and even excluded Mary from images traditionally associated with 
her intercession, in this painting he reintroduced a new and insis- 
tently human image of Marian devotion. The subject, a humble act 
of reverence, had a venerable history of artistic self-identification 
by which painters depicted themselves in the guise of a shepherd 
or otherwise visually encoded the work as an offering of their skill 
and labor. Floris did not represent himself literally in this picture, 
yet by returning to a subject he had treated throughout his career, 
he offered up an image that invites reflection on his artistic identity. 
Floris had worked through numerous iterations of the composition. 
In an earlier painted version in Prague (fig.12.6; cat. P125), and in an 
engraving by Philips Galle (cat. H.33), published in two markedly dif- 
ferent states, Floris tried to reconcile his massive, statuesque figures 
to the traditional format of an Antwerp panel painting. Slightly dis- 
jointed and decentered, these compositions lack emotional clarity. 
Figures stand in such a way as to occlude the Christ Child, and those 
who behold him appear generally passive in front of the miracle.®! 

In Adoration of the Shepherds of 1568, the dramatis personae recall 
Floris’s earlier types but fill the pictorial field with an unprecedented 
physical presence. The rich yet subdued tones of brown, yellow, and 
green enhance the pastoral associations of the subject, and a warm, 
diffuse light radiates outward from the center of the image, where 
the holy family gathers around the infant. The handling of the paint, 
among the loosest in Floris’s oeuvre, introduces a compelling visual 
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FIGURE 12.6 Frans Floris, Adoration of the Shepherds, c. 1560, oil on panel, 130.5 x 159 cm, Prague, Národní 


Galerie, inv. 4906 


(photo: ARTOTHEK) 


analogy for the movement of the figures and for the fleeting, tem- 
poral nature of the subject itself, in which the shepherds advance 
for a momentary glimpse of the scene. Powerful repoussoir figures 
frame the composition and lead the eye in toward the Christ Child 
while creating a sense of depth. The expressive heads, one of Floris’s 
greatest innovations, engender an unsurpassed effect of presence 
and coherence. They no longer float as disembodied studies or ap- 
pear attached to incongruously muscular torsos but rather blend 
as fully integrated parts of this image of intense, visceral devotion. 
These heads even caught the attention of Sir Joshua Reynolds, gen- 
erally a harsh critic of Floris’s work, who considered Adoration of 
the Shepherds to be the painter’s masterpiece and offered particular 
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FIGURE 12.7 

Anon., Our Lady on the Pole 
(Onze-Lieve-Vrouw-op-het- 
Stocxsken), c. 1570, engraving 
Antwerp, 
Ruusbroecgenootschap, 
prentencollectie, 
O.L.Vrouwekerk, 1 b 

(photo: 
Ruusbroecgenootschap 


Antwerpen) 
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praise for the figures of Joseph and the woman in the foreground, 
possibly Saint Anne.9? 

As if to evoke the memory of his earliest paintings in one of 
his final works, Floris set this scene of piety in an unmistakably 
Roman landscape, with crumbling ruins that resemble the Baths 
of Caracalla functioning as the stables. While this choice of ruinous 
background may correspond to the popular motif of Christianity's 
triumph over antiquity, a theme frequently represented in images 
of the Nativity, its appearance on an altar in Antwerp Cathedral is 
nonetheless a bold reassertion of Floris's identity and a forceful re- 
minder that his art's grounding in the classical past was inseparable 
from its profoundly Christian, even Roman Catholic, present. 

For Floris, the commission to paint this Adoration of the Shepherds 
must have seemed a second chance, an opportunity to redeem him- 
self and his art. Originally, the painting's commissioners, the Guild 
of the Gardeners, Fruiterers, and Basket Weavers, had maintained an 
altar dedicated to Saint Agatha. But after the fire of 1533 that dam- 
aged much of the Antwerp Cathedral, the guild took possession of 
the oldest altar in the church, which was dedicated to Our Lady on 
the Pole (Onze-Lieve-Vrouw-op-het-Stocxsken), a miraculous statue 
that materialized during the Viking attack of 837 and survived the 
fire of 1533 unscathed. Renowned for its medical cures, the statue 
had become the object of intense veneration by the late fifteenth 
century and was a focal point of the Ommegang, the city's most im- 
portant religious procession, which took place on the Feast of the 
Assumption.5? By the early sixteenth century, Our Lady on the Pole 
was the most important cult in the Antwerp Cathedral, receiving 
more pious bequests and donations than any other sacred image 
until its importance diminished after 1545.84 The statue’s miraculous 
powers are conjured up in an unsigned engraving (fig. 12.7), which 
shows five cripples kneeling before the idol set high on her epony- 
mous pole. Their hands raised in supplication and thanksgiving, 
these men of varying social rank and age cast aside the crutches and 
canes they relied upon before their miraculous healing. The inscrip- 
tion speaks of the origin of the cult, initiated in 124 by Burnhardus, 
Bishop of Kamerijk.®° 

In more recent times, the public celebration of Our Lady on the 
Pole became increasingly politicized, like so much else in the region. 
With the Rhetoricians’ competitions suppressed on account of their 
incendiary potential, the Ommegang quickly became a flashpoint 
for unrest while the cult of Onze-Lieve-Vrouw-op-het-Stocxsken 
turned into a prime target for reformers’ attacks. In hindsight, the 
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program planned for the Feast of the Assumption celebrations on 
15 August 1566 patently augured doom. The organizers published a 
commemorative text that began, “The four parts of the world at the 
present time/Are now full of turbulence and entanglements.” The 
day’s procession included personifications of Tyrannical Cruelty, 
Celestial Hate, False Advice, and Self-Interest — thinly veiled allu- 
sions to contested imperial and ecclesiastical authority — while 
Antwerp’s guilds marched through the streets as defenders of the 
city with floats bearing figures of Wise Council, Careful Investigation, 
and Unified Community.56 

The image-breakers of 1566, stirred to action just five days after 
the provocative Ommegang, ransacked the chapel devoted to the 
cult of Our Lady on the Pole. It is generally agreed that the statue 
was destroyed at that point, like many other cult images and relics in 
the Cathedral, although it was rapidly remade by an anonymous art- 
ist and its cult apparently continued almost without interruption.®” 
Floris's painting does not directly depict this miraculous Madonna, 
yet it too speaks to the survival and reconfiguration of religious 
images in the wake of that destruction and in response to calls for 
reform from within the Church. The Council of Trent forbade the ec- 
static worship of idols, yet miraculous images would come to play an 
important role in art produced after the decree, often integrated into 
new images that presented and interpreted the older, miracle-work- 
ing images.5? Floris here proposes something more radical, recalling 
the memory of Our Lady on the Pole not as she appeared encrusted 
with jewels in her shrine but rather as she appealed to the hum- 
blest of believers, in the form of an unadorned, welcoming inter- 
cessor. The miraculous statue, an object of seemingly supernatural 
powers, yields to the forces of the painter, who sublimates the pow- 
ers of the earlier, miracle-working cult into a new art that reimagines 
that Virgin and Child. He turns the three-dimensional yet static idol 
into a painted image of the invisible bond between the true believer 
and his or her God. 

While grounded in Rome, Floris's painting reaches beyond con- 
fessional distinctions and associations to present an image of piety 
in a subject that had not hitherto appeared on any of the Cathedral's 
altars. Those who gather around the Christ Child are not kings and 
princes or even miraculously healed cripples, but insistently ordi- 
nary, lowly shepherds, the face of each a spectacular study in psy- 
chological presence and piety. Their familiar heads are not attached 
to perfectly muscular torsos as they might have been in earlier Floris 
works. Rather, they are organically fused to the bodies of these 
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common individuals whose dirty hands and clothes symbolize their 
humility even while elevating the work of the gardeners, fruit sellers, 
and basket weavers, the stewards of the image and the cult. 

The intense physicality of Floris’s painting ultimately serves as a 
metaphor for a radically new sense of interiority. For all their near- 
ness to one another and to the Holy Family, the other figures, with 
the exception of two shepherds at right, neither make eye contact 
nor engage in any way. Instead, all gazes focus intently on the Christ 
Child, visualizing the act of devotion that unifies these rough shep- 
herds and joins them to the holy subject. The miracle conferred 
by Floris’s image is thus more powerful than the visible healing of 
cripples. It is a miracle of belief made visible through the act of see- 
ing itself. The response of each participant to the revelation of the 
Christ Child is individualized, yet in an eloquent metaphor for the 
fabric of Christian humanity the composition coheres perfectly as 
the viewer completes the circle formed by the shepherds and Holy 
Family. Masterfully depicting interiority as a metaphor for devotion, 
Floris mobilized the vivid paint surface to describe every wrinkle 
and errant hair, highlighting the imperfection of any material art, 
including his own, to reveal what ultimately cannot be seen: a true 
belief in an ideal that transcends any earthly representation. 

Less than one year after Adoration of the Shepherds was installed, 
it was removed. For reasons still unknown, on 22 June 1568 the 
Gardeners joined a collective petition with other guilds and crafts 
to clear their altar, and the triptych was taken from the Cathedral to 
an undisclosed location.®9 In 1581, during the aforementioned Silent 
Iconoclasm, a more orderly rite of Protestant purification, the statue 
of Onze-Lieve-Vrouw-op-het-Stocxken, refashioned after the dam- 
age of 1566, was destroyed completely. All other relics remaining in 
the church were also destroyed, thereby ending the cult.9° 

By this point, Antwerp's Calvinists were certainly not opposed to 
Floris's style per se. In fact there is compelling evidence that they 
sought to appropriate his classicizing vocabulary to legitimate their 
newfound civic authority. To that end, in the spring of 1583 the city's 
Calvinist magistrates requisitioned Floris's early, relief-like Massacre 
of the Innocents, now known exclusively through Galle's print 
(fig. 12.8; cat. H.39), from his pupil Frans Francken, forcing the art- 
ist to part with the painting for what he believed an unfairly low 
sum. This quintessential representation of unjust violence and mur- 
der also constituted one of Floris's most overt engagements with 
the conventions of a relief like style. It exhibits overt references to 
a range of allantica, Roman-like prototypes including Marcantonio 
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FIGURE 12.8 Philips Galle after Frans Floris, Massacre of the Innocents, c. 1562, engraving, 328 x 415 mm, 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, Rijksprentenkabinet, RP-P-1950-400. 


(photo: Rijksmuseum) 


Raimondi’s engraving of the same subject after Raphael’s design 
as well as the quotation of a standing figure from the predella of 
Andrea Mantegna's San Zeno altarpiece (1458-59; Verona, Cathedral 
of San Zeno).?! Both the picture's style and depiction of horrific vi- 
olence may have appealed to the magistrates when they installed 
the painting in the Lords’ Chamber of City Hall, where it offered 
up powerful warning against the consequences of “Roman” despo- 
tism.?? Yet if hanging a narrative image of “Roman” violence in City 
Hall was apposite to the Calvinist cause, displaying a representa- 
tion of the Virgin in the city’s main church remained too powerful a 
symbol of the Catholic cult and world order that the Calvinists had 
just overthrown. As we have seen, Floris’s Assumption of the Virgin 
vanished from the visual record at this time, while his Adoration of 
the Shepherds was preserved with its powers reformulated, having 
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FIGURE 12.9 

Anon. photographer, Soldiers of the 101st Airborne Division Loading 
a Truck with a Copy of Floris's "Adam and Eve" from the Collection of 
Hermann Goering, photograph. 

(photo 9 Granger Collection/ Rue des Archives) 
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lost its original context as well as the popular cult that once justified 
its existence. 

After the Catholic reconquest of Antwerp, Adoration of the 
Shepherds met a fate like that of Fall of the Rebel Angels. Although 
preserved in part, it never returned to its previous function and was 
replaced instead by an even newer altarpiece representing Adam 
and Eve, an unusual subject for an altar but a fitting theme for the 
Gardeners and a potent reminder that their Marian cult no longer ex- 
isted. Whether this image resembled Floris's Adam and Eve paintings 
is uncertain, although it was around this time that Johannes Wierix 
(fig. 10.14; cat. H.10) published an engraving after Floris's design, 
modifying the treatment of the body to match the new demands 
for clarity placed on images after the Council of Trent.?? Adam and 
Eve appear older. Their nudity is presented frankly and their bodies 
are less idealized than those in Floris's paintings. Rejecting Floris's 
Primaticcio-like elongation of the female form, Wierix looked to ear- 
lier Netherlandish types, such as those by Gossaert, which trade in 
tactility rather than gracefulness. Like other modifications to Floris's 
images in late engravings, Wierix's choice of earthlier figures and un- 
censored sexuality imposes moral clarity on the sensual allure of the 
body driving Floris's earlier painted versions of the subject.?^ While 
this restrained image circulated in print, Floris's painted iterations 
of the subject continued to appeal to rarified collectors, appearing 
in the collections of Archduke Ernst of Brussels, Rudolf 11 of Prague, 
Ludwig of Tuscany in Vienna, and later Hermann Goering, who loot- 
ed a copy of the painting from Florence for his vast personal trove 
(fig. 12.9).95 

Rather than being sequestered from view, Adoration of the 
Shepherds found its way by 1585 to the Cathedral’s high altar, 
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standing in the same prestigious and prominent location that once 
boasted Floris’s Assumption of the Virgin. In 1586, Adoration of the 
Shepherds was restored by the painter Ambrosius Bosschaert (1573- 
1621), and in 1589 Hubert Beda was paid to paint a predella for it.9° 
Some visitors to the Church might have been surprised to see one 
Marian painting by Floris replacing another that had been banished 
from sight just five years earlier. From a heavenly ascent to earthy 
stables, the two Floris altarpieces on the high altar exemplity a dra- 
matic shift in the self-image of the Antwerp Cathedral and in Floris's 
reputation. The Assumption, the glorious end of Mary's earthly ex- 
istence, matched the triumphalist vision of the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwe 
Church. We have seen how that Church had recently been elevated 
to the status of cathedral as part of a maneuver on the part of the 
Habsburg patriarchy to assert its control over the region through reli- 
gious practice. While this new rank may have bolstered the Church’s 
status, the highly unpopular alliance of Church and State that raised 
the Cathedral up also contributed to its desecration. Religious and 
political tensions erupted into the Iconoclasm and then into out- 
right rebellion. Adoration of the Shepherds, undoubtedly a more sub- 
dued and insistently terrestrial image, echoes the somber nature of a 
reformed Catholic faith in the midst of a war that had, after all, first 
manifested itself outwardly in an attack on art. 

To understand the arc of Floris's career, an even more compelling 
comparison could be drawn between the two images that survived in 
the Cathedral: Adoration of the Shepherds and Fall of the Rebel Angels 
(fig. 1.1). After nearly two decades and following the restoration of 
Catholicism in 1585, Fall of the Rebel Angels was returned to the altar 
of the Schermers. Of course Floris could not have anticipated the 
fate of his paintings, yet the symbolic pairing of these two works was 
abundantly clear by the end of his life. The exuberance, the vivid 
color, the flashes of gold, the glasslike treatment of surface and the 
unrivaled chimeric monsters of his fantasia in Fall of the Rebel Angels 
gave way to a more intensely personal relationship with the sacred. 
More than revealing the diversity of his art or his stylistic develop- 
ment, these two paintings posit a completely different relationship 
between the image and the beholder. Rather than present itself as 
a frieze of bodies tumbling before the viewer behind a spectacular, 
meticulous surface of oil paint, Adoration of the Shepherds turns 
the viewer into a participant. Stripping away the historic, glistening 
hnish of Early Netherlandish panels, it reactivates oil as an expres- 
sive, rough, and insistently personal medium. The visible strokes, 
indices of the visceral process of painting, advance a novel union of 
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meaning and materiality and engender a new sense of inclusiveness. 
Although Floris would not live to see the vindication of his name, 
this new subjectivity would ultimately endure as his legacy. It would 
guide the many pupils from his workshop who bore the imprint of 
Floris and would carry them into a new era and to regions far beyond 
the Low Countries while laying the groundwork for Antwerp’s next 
great pictor doctus — Rubens. 


Restoration and Redemption 


If installing Adoration of the Shepherds on the high altar of Antwerp 
Cathedral was meant as a temporary measure to fill the space left 
empty by the Iconoclasm, it soon became a long-term solution. It 
was not until 1611 that a campaign for a new altar was undertaken, 
with both Otto van Veen and Rubens submitting modelli.?" Only 
in 1625, after Rubens's Assumption of the Virgin was completed for 
the high altar, did the Gardeners receive their painting back. The 
Adam and Eve forever vanished, and the Cathedral's canon, Aubert 
le Mire (1573-1640) commissioned a memorial to Onze-Lieve- 
Vrouw-op-het-Stocxsken that hung alongside Floris's Adoration of 
the Shepherds until the French Revolution as a remembrance of the 
extinguished cult. Completing its evolution from icon to art, the 
painting was removed yet again and transferred to the Academy of 
Fine Arts to form part of the original collection that eventually con- 
stituted the core of Antwerp's Royal Museum of Fine Arts.?8 

To a far greater degree than has previously been acknowledged, 
Rubens looked to Floris as a model whose enduring reputation 
formed a path for his own entry into the canon of Antwerp art. More 
than a distinguished forebear, Floris embodied for Rubens a lost 
era of apparent wholeness and peace before the Reformation and 
the Dutch Revolt had created a permanent fissure in Netherlandish 
society, resulting in years of warfare and the eventual secession of 
the Seven United Provinces, which dashed the vision of a unified, 
Christian Empire. When Rubens painted his self-portrait with five 
friends — Frans Pourbus the Younger, Caspar Schoppe, William 
Richardot, Rubens's brother Philip, and the Neostoic philosopher 
Justus Lipsius — before a dark landscape during his Italian journey 
in Self-Portrait in a Circle of Friends in Mantua (1602—06; fig. 12.10), 
he modeled his own likeness on Giulio Bonasone's engraving of 
Floris (fig. 2.1). The exact date of Rubens's mysterious painting re- 
mains uncertain. It is obvious, though, that the group stands before 
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FIGURE 12.10 Peter Paul Rubens, Self-Portrait in a Circle of Friends in Mantua (Frans Pourbus, Caspar Schoppe, 
William Richardot, Philip Rubens, Peter Paul Rubens, and Justus Lipsius), 1602-06, oil on canvas, 
77-5 x 161 cm, Cologne, Wallraf-Richartz Museum. 
(photo © Rheinisches Bildarchiv / Sabrina Walz) 


a window of the Palazzo Ducale of Mantua, a city Floris had visited 
approximately sixty years earlier when he was only slightly younger 
than Rubens appears to be in this picture.?? Various interpretations 
of this commemorative portrait have been advanced, but none has 
focused on Rubens's calculated appeal to Floris's model. His pointed 
beard, receding hairline, almond eyes, and fixed gaze over his left 
shoulder toward the viewer all call to mind Bonasone’s extraordi- 
nary portrait of Floris, the first Italian affirmation of the "Belgian" 
artist's fame. Fashioning himself in that image, Rubens asserts his 
ambition to take up the task of renewal that Floris had advanced so 
visibly a generation earlier. 

In early seventeenth-century Antwerp, Rubens would have been 
surrounded by Floris's art. Looking at those works from the other 
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side of a historic divide marked by bloodshed and warfare, Rubens 
identified the history of his own art in Floris’s work. He eventually 
boasted two of Floris’s portraits in his own collection; it could be, as 
scholars have suggested, that the panels he owned were the so-called 
portraits of figures no less important to the history of Netherlandish 
art than Hieronymus Cock (fig. 6.27) and Volcxken Diericx 
(fig. 6.28).9 Moreover, when Rubens designed and decorated his 
house in Antwerp he worked within a local tradition that Floris had 
initiated and to a degree he followed his predecessor’s model. His 
decision to foreground artistic virtuosity and personal virtue in the 
subjects he chose to paint on his house — and the means he used 
to do so — brings to the fore the importance of Floris’s precedent. 
Certainly Rubens closely followed Italian examples in “reconstruct- 
ing” lost ancient paintings related to artistic creation in order to ally 
his art with antique paragons of excellence.!?! His sources includ- 
ed not only central Italian works of the high Renaissance but also 
late sixteenth-century cycles by Federico Zuccaro in Florence and 
Rome and Venetian sources unfamiliar to Floris.!°* Yet as Rubens 
knew, any understanding of the painted decoration on his house 
and studio might be understood in relation to the facade of Floris's 
house, located just around the corner and with its facade still leg- 
ible. To that end, Rubens too adorned his house with trompe-loeil 
architectural orders and sculptures. He also appealed to similar con- 
ventions of allegory and illusion to advertise his artistic excellence 
before his public. Next to a cycle of illusionistic paintings of events 
from the lives of ancient Greek artists, reconstructed in grisaille to 
resemble reliefs, he painted Perseus and Andromeda, an illusionistic 
wall painting of a recently finished "painting," shown as though set 
out to dry, hanging over a fictive colonnade as visible at right in Van 
Croes's engraving of the house (fig. 12.11). Elizabeth McGrath and 
Jeffrey Muller have associated the subject with virtue, both that of 
the hero Perseus, and that of the painter Rubens, who gave pride of 
place to this image of heroic valor.!9? 

The Perseus and Andromeda, when apparently “hanging” in 
Rubens's inner court, may also have offered a modern response to 
the cycle on Floris's nearby facade. It has already been observed that 
Rubens's painting includes elements that do not appear in the story 
or in previous visualizations of it, for instance the winged Victory 
descending to crown Perseus with laurels.!°4 This detail, a subtle 
echo of the winged figure of Fame bestowing laurels on the painter 
in Floris's overdoor allegory, points to larger thematic similarities 
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FIGURE 12.11 Jacobus Harrewijn after Jacques Van Croes, Views of the Rubenshuis, Antwerp (Parties de la Maison 


Hilwerue a Anvers), 1692, etching and engraving, 340 x 433 mm, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 


Rijksprentenkabinet, RP-P-OB-55.445 
(photo: Rijksmuseum) 


between these two public statements about the nature of artistic 
creation and the status of the painter. Floris had laid the founda- 
tion for a humanist approach to painting in Antwerp. He used his art 
to proclaim a new position for the painter in Antwerp, and for the 
Netherlandish tradition, at a crucial juncture in the history of art. 
For his contemporaries and for future generations, Floris’s fagade 
placed the concept of artistic virtuosity squarely within the scope of 
the Netherlandish tradition. 

If Rubens’s house paid homage to Floris’s precedent in the secular 
space of the street, the artist’s incursions into the Cathedral and City 
Hall reveal how attentively he looked to Floris’s work as he staged 
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his own entry into his city’s most important civic and religious spac- 
es: Rubens’s recently recovered Massacre of the Innocents (c. 1611; 
Toronto, Art Gallery of Ontario) bears close comparison to Floris’s 
painting, which was not only Rubens’s closest model but also, as 
we have seen, a contested image of civic pride.!°° Just as Floris had 
looked to earlier Antwerp artists when he produced his Fall of the 
Rebel Angels for Antwerp Cathedral, so, too, did Rubens attend to 
Floriss precedent. Ivan Gaskell notes that Rubens's early Saint 
Michael Expelling Lucifer and the Rebel Angels from Heaven (Munich, 
Alte Pinakothek) would have "scarcely been conceivable" without 
knowledge of Floris's famous work.!96 

Even Rubens's Assumption of the Virgin, which remains on the 
high altar of the Cathedral to this day, may owe more to Floris's 
example than previous scholars have acknowledged.!?? While it is 
likely that Rubens never saw Floris's Assumption of the Virgin, many 
living artists, including his own teacher Otto van Veen (a close friend 
of Lampsonius), could certainly have described the composition 
and perhaps shared drawings of it. Rubens was certainly aware of 
the significance of, in effect, replacing two altarpieces by Floris: both 
Floris's Assumption of the Virgin, which once stood on the high altar, 
and his Adoration of the Shepherds, which remained there despite 
the Gardeners' repeated pleas for its return. Recalling the memory 
of Floris's works was more than just a means for Rubens to negoti- 
ate his own entry into a space where art had been created and de- 
stroyed over the last century. It was also a potent gesture of homage 
to a forebear who had done more to revive the arts in Antwerp and 
the Low Countries than any other painter of his generation. Floris 
achieved nothing short of a transformation of what it meant to be 
a Netherlandish artist, pushing the boundaries of a tradition that 
would long grapple with his legacy. 
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Mentions of Floris in Literary Sources 
Selected mentions of Frans Floris in published and unpublished texts through the seventeenth century. 


1555  Domenicus Lampsonius, dedication on Pieter van der Heyden after Frans Floris, 
The Raising of the Brazen Serpent (cat. H.25) 


Adspice, quae dictis coelum irritarat amaris | Stirps antiquorm degener Isacidüm, | Et Pelusiacae nido- 
ribus ausa culinae | Divinas fuerat posthabuifSe dapes | Vt Patris aetherij iusto iactate furore | Desuper 
immifso supplicium angue luat. | Parte alia, (o, pietas) malo ut conspectus ab alto | Adtulerit laesis anguis 
ahenus opem. | Tu tamen, impia gens, saeclis ne forte futuris | Ignotum scelus hoc pofse latére putes, | Non 


modo sacra tui Mosis te scripta, sed olim | Prodet Apellea Florus et ipse manu. 


Behold, you ignoble offspring of ancient Israel! 
Who provoked heaven with bitter words, 
And dared to neglect divine feasts 
Fort he fumes oft he Pelusiac [Egyptian] kitchen 
So that tormented by the heavenly Father's just fury, 
You suffer the penalty of serpents sent from on high. 
Conversely — oh, what compassion - that the brazen serpent 
Beheld by those afflicted by great misfortune, might succor them 
But you impious people, lest perchance you think 
To keep this transgression hidden from future generations 
Not only do the sacred scriptures of your Moses betray you, 


But hereafter, so too does Floris by his Apellean hand. 


1561 — Domenicus Lampsonius, Ode on the Tabula Cebetis (Antwerp: Martin Peeters, 1561). 
Republished in Dominicus Lampsonius in Nicolas Grudius, Hadrianus Marius, 
Secundus Janus, Poemata & effigies trium fratrum Belgarum ... et Dominici 
Lampsonii Brugensis Typus vitae humanae (Leiden: Elsevier, 1612)? 


In the unpaginated preface: 
Typus vitae humanae, quem ille olim ex Cebetis tabula desumpta[m] per Francisum Florum pic- 
torum Belgicorum facile principem depingi atque incidi curavit, & ipse met accuratissime doctis- 


simo elegantissimoque carmine expressit, optimaque ovévy/a, mutam picturam cum évdédw poési 


copulavit. 
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Page 32: 


Flore, decus nostri pictorum, et gloria s|a]ecoli, 
Si quid, forte rogas cupiam te pingere, quod me 
Delectare queat simul, et prodesse videnti: 
Non ego divinis post argumenta libellis 
Tradita, jure loco semper donanda priori, 
Ullam, Saturni fano que sacra pependit 

(Si qua fides prisci chartis adhibenda Cebetis.) 
Praetulerim tabulae, qua perfectissima nostris 


Subjecta est oculis vitae mortalis imago.? 
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[Floris, an honor for us among painters, and the glory of the age, 


If perhaps you ask what I should like you to paint, such as to 


Be able to please me and benefit the viewer: 
After the subjects contained in divine scripture, 


which justly ought to be given first place, 


I would not prefer anything to that tablet, which hung as a sacred object in the shrine of Saturn 


(If any trust ought to be placed in the pages of ancient Cebes) 


where the most perfect image of human life 


is laid out before our eyes. | 


Scilicet hic primüm latebrosa matris ab aluo 
Fijcitur puer, & recens pappare minutum 
Incipit. hinc certo pede humum signare potens, aut 
Puppas mirari, aut equitare in arundine longa 
Semihomo amat: donec mentis jam utcunque per 
annos, [p.33] 
Et linguae compos sinuosa intrare videri 
Humane possit adolescens compita vitae. 
Primum ergo ante aditum sese accedentibus 
offert 
Ille senex, Genio nomen cui dia vetustas 
Imposuit. Specie venerabilis, & gravis annis: 
Chartam dextra tenet vite praeclara docentem. 
Ducenda praecepta: licet Fortuna sereno 
Si vultu adnuerit sua munera, sobrius illis 
Vtare, at nimium nec habens latere, nec idem 
Amissis doleas. amitti nescia quaere, 
Quae doctrina dabit, Luxus quae suavia cunque 
Aut venus obtulerit, sectans potiora, relinque. 
Nec tibi doctrinae veram simulantis adire 


Hospitium sit opus veram, solidamq|ae | petenti. 


Si tamen incideris, ubi pauca viatica carptim 
Sumta tibi, ad veram properantes dirige gressus. 

Hec tantum, & porte digitos intendit apertae. 
Cuius vestibulo in primo fulgente sedili 
Culta sedens meretrix pulchro impostura paratu 
Excipit interantes, & pocula dira ministrat. 
Necsinithoc quemquam immunem transire veneno 
Viterius* plus hic licet, & minus hauriat alter. 

Ergo hoc imbustos cerebrum, & praecordia potu 
Cuncta viatori similis motorius Error, 

Et frontem digito semper sibi Opinio signans, 

Et contecta oculos spisso Ignoratia velo, 

Et bellum suadens rationi inferre Cupido 
Circumeunt, densaq|ue| hinc inde indagine cingunt, 
Iniectisq|ue| dolo vinclis per devia raptant. 

Hinc inconsulti Fortunae humana rotantis |p. 34] 
Devenere domum, celeres ubi concutit alas 
Assidué simul illa oculis, simul auribus orba. 
Instabiliq|ue] globo titubans alterna vacillat. 

His temere, et quaeq|ue] vt primum sors obtulit, 


aurum 
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Munifica spargit dextra: qui laudibus illam 

Certatim super astra ferunt, divamq[ue] salutant: 

Ast alii. quibus ipsa negat sua munera, iniquam 

Accusant stulti, atque ore execrantur acerbo. 
Discedunt læti donis, & turpia Luxus 

Visere festinant iuvenes, & Cypridis antra. 

Hic male suada habitat, vitiisque applaudere sollers, 

Et mulcens blandus aurem Assentatio verbis, 

Contentumg|ue] docens nullo satis esse paratu, 

Donec, ubi fundo nequicquam numus in imo 

Suspirat foeda, heu, miseros inuadat Egestas 

Fuste dolans. atque ad surta & periuria cogat, 

Aut homines doceat iugulare, & vivere rapto. 

Queis simul insuevisse malis. & claudere utramque 

Ausi sunt digito meliora monentibus aurem, 

Confestim Disinuisos teterrima monstra 

Tisiphone dextram diris armat flagellis, 

Nec timidos Ignominia ausa ostendere vultus, 

Anxiatasq|ue| animi luctusque, Aerumnaq[ue] 
demens 

Corripiunt. mox multa incassum orare parentes 

Turpis annus macie, sperandique inscia pugno 

Crinibus implicito per inhospita saxa rotatos 

Infortunatum compignit Athymia in antrum, 

Mille ubi cum morbis reliquum & cruciatibus aeuum 

Monstra hec inter agant, nisi fors miserata jacentes 

Rispiciat Metanza. malis haec eripit illis, 

Et geminas dat amica duces, quarum una priore 
[P- 35] 

Exoptanda magis, fateor, sed Opinio & ipsa est, 

Altera nobilor, potiorq[ue] priore Cupido. 
Hee tandem extractos circo exteriore secundum 

In septum, hinc verae ad doctrine limina ducunt. 

Sed magnum hoc, paucis q[ue] datum nam pervigil 
adstans 

Ipso aditu veram mentiri gnara decenti 

Veste, ducum manibus non raró extorquet, & illinc 

Doctrina abductos falsas rapit improba ad artes. 
Ergo alii praeter normas, & scita loquendi 

Nil queerunt .alii tantum dialectica. quidam 

Orandi causas studium, czeliq|ue] meatus 

Signandi radio, surgentiaque astra canendi 


Aut vacuam implendi varijs concentibus aurem 
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Sectantur, nec abest cui carmina inania vatum 

Eripiunt dandas studijs gravioribus horas. 

Nec non & quibus zra labor convertere in aurum 

Post parvo esuriem passuri tempore: quique 

Ad pravos passim sensus sacra dogmata torquent 

Dementes, hodié ante alios quae maxima turba 
est. 

Adde his, secta quibus sophie placet una magis, 
quam 

Altera, discentes semper, sed semper eosdem 

Expertes veri, & rectae rationis inanes, 

Adde urinam oculis qui contemplantur ineptis 

Mendaci in phiala, atque impuné occidere 
possunt 

Aspicias limo infixos, crassaeq| ue], paludi 

Ranarum socios, ranarum & more querentes. 

Quod metuens illic longo mihi tempore ne ques 

Heeserit, at procul aspectis, qua forte geruntur 

Veram ad doctrinam, Genij praecepta secutus, 

Si sapit, haud segni studeat cito tendere cursu. 
[p.36] 

At paucis haec trita via est. Dura omnia laté 

Saxa tenent, celsasq|ue] horrenda cacumina, 
rupes 

Scandendum sed adest, valida. que robore 
dextrae 

Sudentes largum, in pracepsq[ue] subinde 
ferendos 

Sublevet, assiduisq|ue | animos hortatibus addat. 

Invicta indomitz Tolerantia juncta sorori, 

Cuncta recustanti sensum que dulcia tangunt. 
lamq|ue] ubi ad excelsium læti evasére 

cacumen, 

Prata intrarant multa circum fulgentia luce, 

Et vario florum passim distincta colore. 

Tertius hic, non ut reliqui, latere inque polito 

Extructas toso, levi sed marmore surgit 

Ambitus. ad portam stat nullis illita fucis 

Quadratum Doctrina premens firmo pede 
saxum 

Adstat Alethia hinc illinc, Persuasio matri, 


Illae ingressuris, prius Impostura veneni 
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Miscuerat quicquid, pellentia pharmaca 
praebent, 
Atque animus robur solidasq[ue] addentia vires, 
Ut nil solliciti paveant exinde malorum, 
Quse terrere solent hominum nutantia corda. 
Continuó ingressos adaperiis excipit ulnis 
Virtutum chorus omnis. eas Perfectio mentis 
Ducit agens, illam rerum Prudentia callens 
Germaneeq|ue]| suum que dat justissima cuique 
Quaeque animi invicto precellit robore, quaeque 
In rebus jubet usque modum servare, sequuntur, 
Virtutesq|ue] aliae manibus per mutua nexa. 
Stat medio in septo foribus domus alta 
superbis, 
Haec Eudaemoniz (Laito nam dicere versus 
Nomine me prohibet) Dis est gratissima sedes. 
[P- 37] 
Quó cum preductus venit à virtutibus: hospes, 
Illa virum indomitis longo certamine monstris 
Imposita donat capiti de more corona. 
Ipsum exsultantes Virtutum turba reducunt 
Victrici crines redimitum & tempora lauro. 
Inde beatus cgit vitae quod reflat, & alter 
Ceu positus celo spernit terrena, sibique 
Sufficiens, in se ipse sibi sua cuncta reponit: 
Iamq|[ue] adeo, quibus, heu, iactentur casibus 
& quàm 


Sint miseri quibus haud vitæ cura ulla beatze, 
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Perpetuo at septis errare prioribus instant, 

Prospicit. hos aeuum degat licet inter et ipse, 

Non ipsum illa tamen, velut hos incommoda 
laedunt, 

Non pestes, illic cecini quas anté vagari. 

Sed tanquam antidoto medicus munitus, 
utrumque 

Inviolatus obit circum, reliquisq|ue] medetur. 

Non ita, qui durum nequiére ascendere callem 

Heu, segnes, sed Aollinee sine frondis honore 

Illaudit agitant, pressi quibus anté malis, & 

Regressi ad Venerem & Luxum, prius unde 
fugati, 

Sivee his sese iterum velut ante, immergere 
possunt 

Sive volunt, sed sors setasq|ue], volentibus 
obstant, 

Veram exsecrantur Doctrinam, & quisquis ad 
illam 

Nititur, at geminae quibus in sublime cacumen 

Cura laborantes est attraxisse, sorores 

Semper eunt redeuntq|ue] alacres, nec quisquis 
in altum 

Evasisse cupit tumulum, succurrere cessant, 


Ad vere donec Doctrine limina ducunt. 


FINIS. 


1563 Dominicus Lampsonius, Dedication on Hieronymus Cock's publication of the 
Labors of Hercules 


Letterpress Latin text of iambic trimeter-dimeter combination in two columns, left 28 lines, right 27 lines. 
Appended before the complete first edition of the series, today found only in a soft-bound album in 
Brussels (Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique, Cabinet des Estampes, inv. S I 11683; C. Cort fol.). 

AD NICOLAVM IVNIVM ANVERPIENSEM, | Sic uiuidis domi tuae coloribus 
PRO HIERONYMO COQUO | 


Hos, Nicolaé, gratus Herculis tibi 


Exprefsit: ut iam Belgicae 

Docta invidere Italia, & ereptam sibi 
Coquus labores dedicat, Dolere palmam debeat. 
Imitatus illos, arte quos mirabili, Quod illa si negabit, haec tantüm videns, 


Divina Flori dextera Quae non magis, quàm corpori 
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Exilis umbra, Flori operibus aureis 

Sunt digna compararier: 

(Quippe inscio te, nec probante forsitan, 
Haec pertinax Coqui labor 

Collegit é rudioribus imitantium 
Miracla Flori chartulis) 

Suos alumnos mittat aedes uisere, 

Quas tu minorum ciuium 

Natus bono, potens opum, sed omnium 
Ardens amator artium, 

Tenacitatis idem & osor sordidae, 
Hostisque iuratifsimus, 

Non usitatis prope superba[m]| Anverpiam 
Ad astra structas sumptibus 

Nullis perinde ornare quiuisses modis, 


Vt Flori Apellea manu. || 


Quód si sagacis forsan hoc furtum Coqui 
Culpabis, unus & tibi 

Quae possidebas, hac via vilescere 
Obiecta dices omnibus: 


Ignosce; sic se posse credidit uirüm 
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Per ora nomen mittere 

Flori, tuumque; nam domo quod abditae 
Artis decus, quae gloria est? 

Impuné nos ergo, inquies, Coquus mala 
Imitatione presserit? 

Factum fatetur; atque, hic error si sine 
Supplicio abire non potest: 

Haud se recusat, quin tuae cogas domi 
Totos per ocium dies 

Reliqua imitari, Florus ingenuas quibus 
Septem tibi Artes exprimit. 

Illa aeneis incisa diligentia 

Exactiore laminis 

Mixtam utili artis omniü[m] pulcherrimae 
Gnaris voluptatem ferent. 

Quos hoc, tibi nil unde donanti perit 

Si tu bearis gaudio: 

Eorum ego unus te sequi Tirynthij 
Herois exemplum canam, 

Qui perferendis impiger laboribus 

Non sibi, sed orbi profuit. 


Lampsonius. 


To Niclaes Jonghelinck of Antwerp, on Behalf of Hieronymus Cock? 


An appreciative Cock dedicates to you, Niclaes, these labors of Hercules, 


Having imitated what the divine hand of Floris expressed in your house with such lively colors and 
uncommon art: 

Compelling learned Italy to envy Belgium and mourn the palm snatched from her. 

Which [labours], were she to deprecate, seeing only these [prints] that are nothing more than a 
body's feeble shadow, not worthy to be compared to the golden works of Floris: 

(Inasmuch as unbeknownst to you perchance against your will, Cock's steadfast labors assembled 
these miracles for Floris, from the rough drawings of epigones), 

Then she should send her disciples to see nearby proud Antwerp, the stellar home built by you, a 
well-born bourgeois, rich in resources, an ardent lover of all the arts, a staunch hater and sworn 
enemy of anything poor in quality, 

Who purposed to spare no expense and, accordingly to ornament it in a rare fashion — that is 
through the Apellean hand of Floris. 

Wherefore if perchance you will fault this theft of the shrewd Cock, saying that by his contrivance 
objects solely possessed by you have lost their value in the eyes of all: 

Forgive! He believed that he could broadcast through men's eyes Floris's fame and yours, for what 


glory is there, what honor, if art should lie concealed at home? 
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And shall you say, “With impunity then, Cock has imposed upon us with poor imitation.’ 

He admits what he did, and this error cannot go unpunished: 

It exonerates him not a wit that you advocate, as a daily exercise in otium, 

The imitation of the objects still remaining, in which Floris represents for you the seven liberal arts. 
Were they to be engraved on copper plates with a more exacting diligence, 

They would provide to connoisseurs of this most beautiful art great pleasure mixed with utility for all. 
As with those, so if you rejoice in this, nothing shall perish you who vouchsafes it: 

I will be one of those who sing that you follow the example of the Tirynthian hero, 


For diligent in the execution of labors, you have benefited not yourself, but the whole world. 


1565 | Domenicus Lampsonius, Lamberti Lombardi Apud Ebruones pictoris celeberrimi 
vita ... (Bruges: Hubert Goltzius, 1565), 31 


Nam in graphice quidem duo praeter ceteros insignes discipuli e Lombardi schola prodiere Franciscus 
Florus, & Gulielus Caius Antverpienses, de quibus nihil hic praeterea dicam, cüm amborum item vita 
seosum & privaté perscribi mereatur. 

I also cite among many others two pupils from Lombard's workshop, Frans Floris and Willem Key — 
both of them from Antwerp — whose names I am pleased to mention because they both deserve to be 


given their own biographies. 


1565 Lucas d'Heere, Den Hof en Boomgaerd der Poésién, 1565, ed. W. Waterschoot (Zwolle: 
Teenk Willink, 1969), 39 


XIX 


An M. Francois Florus excellent Schilder 


Naer dien ghi deur u Goddelicke scientie 

Appelles name, zo hebt wtgevaegt en verdreuen 

Datmen nu niet meer voor een ghemeen sententie, 
Alsmen een Schilder wilt den hoogsten titel gheuen, 
Hem Appelles en naemt, maer werdt veel meer verheuen 
Met hem by u te ghelijcken' die voor al gaet: 

Wat hoogher titel dan, can u self zijn toegeschreuen 


Dan Floris? Waerbi men den grootsten schilder verstaet. 
To Frans Floris, excellent painter 
Since you, through divine knoweldge/skill (scientie) 


Have erased and dispelled® the name of Apelles 


So that one no longer takes it | Apelle's name] for a given fact, 
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When one wishes to give the highest title to a painter 


By naming him Apelles, rather it is much greater praise 


To compare him to you, who are praised above all others: 


What higher title, then, can you attribute to yourself, 


Than Floris? [The name] acknowledged to be that of the greatest painter? 


1565 


Lucas d'Heere, "Invective, an eenen Quidam Schilder: de welcke beschimpte de 


Schilders van Handwerpen," in d'Heere, Den Hof en Boomgaerd, 66* 


LXVI 


Waerom quetst gui u selven? wane siende blent 
Deur haet ende nijt, als de beroofde van sinnen? 
Meent ghi (die een broder sijt) u te maken 
excellent 

Met te verachte die lof end' eere ghewinnen 
Deur heur excellentie? Hielt ghi u zotgen binnen, 
Men moght u voor wijsachtigh hauden, t'alder 
stont, 

Wt overvloedicheit des hertens spreect den 


mont. 


Niet so valsch en was Momus schimpigh 
iugement 

Die Veneris Pantoffel wel dorste controleuren: 
Want ghi veracht heur schoonheit, die elcken 
bekent 

Onberespelicken te zine acter veuren: 

Maer gheel tot uwer schande moet alsux 
ghebeuren: 


Zullen u nu achten voor een dwasen bottaert. 


De schilderye van Florus, en sijns ghelijcke, 
Ghi (plompen schimper) sukkerbeeldekens 
naemt: 

Om dat si verciert sijn, becamelijk en rijcke, 


Niet allome: maer daert behoort en betaemt. 


Tis te verwonderen, dat ghi u dies niet en schaemt. 


Naer dien ghi self daerin sijt gh'eel onghemaniert: 


Want als kaeremes poppen ghi u beelden verciert. 


Why do you harm yourself! When you are blind 
though seeing 

(And therefore fail to see what is in front of your eyes) 
Through hatred and malice, as if robbed of his wits. 
You think (you bungler) that it will make you 
excellent 

To despise those who earn praise and honor 

By their excellence? If you, fool, were to keep silent, 
People might think you were kind of wise, at all times, 
What the heart thinks, the mouth speaks. 


Not even so mean was the insulting judgment of 
Momus 

Who dared to criticize Venus's shoes: 

Because you despise her beauty, recognized by 
everyone 

To be flawless through and through: 

But entirely at your disgrace this will happen: 
Because those who didn't know that you are a fool 


Will now think you are a foolish lout. 


The paintings by Floris, and of those like him, 
You (rude bawler) name sugar dolls 

For they are ornamented, becomingly and 
richly, 

Not all over, but where they should be. 

It is remarkable, that you are not ashamed, 
Since you yourself are entirely without bounds: 


As you adorn your figures like dolls from a fair. 
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Maer hoe ghi die verciert, en u selven met 
eenen 

Hoe seer ghi u pluymstrijct, looft, prijst en 
laudeert, 

Hoe seer ghi elcken veracht, en wilt 
vercleenen, 

Ghi en sijt dies maer te minder gh'estimeert. 
Een graci' hedby, dat ghi seer wei stoffeert, 
Niet soo schider-stoffeerders doen sonder 
bedrieghen: 

Maer met u statue blasen, stoffen, ende 


lieghen. 


Oft ghi u werck soo const suykeren en goetmaken 
Daddet (d'welck nu bitterder is dan galle altijt) 
Mocht inder constenaers mont eenighsins soet 
smaken 

Zo waert ghi doch wat, t'welco ghi nu niet en 

zijt: 

Ten waer den Conigh van de beesen int spijt 
Vanden Leeu, diett veur u oyt, hier te sinne 
alleene: 


Dits d'eere die u toebehoort en de anders gheene. 


Wilt u moeijen met verwe cleerschrivers Apostels 
Diese wil alle twaelf trecken met eenen treck: 

En daermen int sté van pinceelen bestigt grove 
bostels 

Want het dosjn werck (wat roerdi dan uwen 
beck) 

En is u maer veele te constigh, aermen gheck, 

Al hebdy te Room’ gheweest, tis een sober dingh, 
Dat geschiedde, zo den hont deur de vitsen 


ghingh. 


Dat ghi e Room hebt geweeest, en merct men toch 
niet 

An u shcilderye, vul lamme, wuade treken, 

Die voorwaer noch Roomachtig, noch ooc antijcx 
en siet. 


En zaudemen u fauten al tellen: veel weken, 
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But the way you adorn those [your figures |, and 
with that yourself 

However much you flatter, commend, praise, and 
laud yourself 

However much you despise, and try to humiliate 
everyone, 

Through this you are the less esteemed yourself. 
You do have a grace for adorning very well, 
Although not as painters-adorners do without 
cheating: 

Rather a grace for your audacious bragging, 


boasting and lying. 


In case you could sweeten and improve your work 
So that (which is now more bitter than gall always is) 
It might taste somewhat sweet in the artist's mouth 
In that case you would be something, which you are 
not now: 

To be the King of the animals, in spite of 

The Lion, who alone was always thought to be so, 
before you: 

That would be the honor that would belong to you 


and no one else. 


You should try to paint the the Apostles like the 
canvas-painters 

Who paint all twelve of them in one stroke: 

And for which they use coarse bristles instead of 
hne brushes 

Because work by the dozen (you with your big 
mouth) 

Is much too artful for you, poor fool, 

Even though you have been to Rome, it's a sad thing, 


In that it left you completely indifferent. 


The fact that you have been in Rome, is not evident 
In your paintings, filled with lame, bad tricks, 

That truly don't look Rome-like, nor antique. 

And if one were to count your mistakes, many 


weeks, 
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Pappier, penn’ end’ inc, zoude my verre Paper, pens and ink, would not suffice: 

ghebreken: But you would no longer be blamed nor maligned 
Maer hieraf en ware u gheen verwijt of queste, If you could just keep your mouth shut and do your 
Const ghi uwen mont hauwen, en doen u beste. best. 


1567 — Lodovico Guicciardini, Descrittione ... di tutti i Paesi Bassi altrimenti detti Germania 
inferiore (Antwerp: Guglielmo Siluio, 1567) 99 


Hor parliamo de vivi & primi porremo Fracesco Floris, pittore tanto eccellente nella sua propria profes- 
sione d'inventione & disegno, che di qua da monti per tante & tante Prouincie non ha forse pari, parche 
nel vero é maestro singulare, & poi di natura é huomo molto gentile & cortese: a costui s'attribusce la 
palma d’auer’ portato d'Italia la maestra del far’ muscoli & scorci naturali & marauigliosi.... 

Lamberto Lombardo di Liege huomo degno, literatto & di gran'iudicio & non solo eccellente pittore, 
ma ance grande architettore, il quale fu qualche tempo maestro di Francesco Floris & di Guglielmo... 

Cornelio Floris, fratello di Francesco Floris, é architettore e scultor' grande, huomo molto diligente e 
servitiale, a cui s'attribuisce l'honore d'essere stato il primo, che portasses d'Italia in questi paesi l'arte del 


contrafare le grottesche al naturale. 


Now let us speak of the living artists, and first we may discuss Frans Floris, a most excellent painter 
who excels at invention and disegno, who is perhaps without rival in these regions North of the Alps and 
is truly a singular master and, what is more, is a true gentleman and very courteous. He deserves the palm 
(of honor) for having brought from Italy the manner of rendering muscles and foreshortening naturally 
and marvelously. 

Lambert Lombard, of Liége, an honorable man, lettered and of great judiciousness, is not only an excel- 
lent painter but also a great architect, and he was for a time the teacher of Frans Floris and of William Key. 

Cornelis Floris, brother of Frans Floris, is a great architect and sculptor, a very diligent and obliging 
man. He is due the honor of having been the first to bring from Italy to these parts the art of depicting 


grotesques al naturale. | 


1568 Giorgio Vasari, Le Vite de’ piu eccellenti Pittori, Scultori e Architettori, 1568, cited in 
Vasari-Milanesi, 5: 441 


Ultimamente Francesco Flori, pittore in quelle parti famoso, ha fatto gran numero di disegni e d’opere, 
che poi sono state intagliate per la maggior parted de Ieronimo Coch: come sono in dieci carte le forze 
d'Ercole; e in una grande, tutte l'azioni dell' umana vita: in un' altra, gli Orazi ed i Curazi che combattono 
in uno steccato: il guidizio di Salomone; ed un combattimento fra Pigemei ed Ercole: ed ultimamente 
ha intagliato un Caino che ha occiso Abel, e sopra gli sono Adamo ed Eva che lo piangono: similmente 
un Abraam, che sopra l'altare vuol sacrificare Isaac, con infinite alter carte piene di tante varie fantasie, 


che é uno stupore ed una maraviglia considerare che sia stato fatto nelle stampe di rame e di legno. Per 
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ultimo basti vedere gl'intagli di questo nostro libro dei rirtratti de'pittori, scultore ed architetti, disegnati 
da Girogio Vasari e dai suoi creati, e statti ingagliati da maestro Christofano... che ha operato ed opera di 
continuo in Vinezia infinite cose degne di memoria. E per ultimo, di tutto il giovamento che hanno gli 
oltramontani avuto dal vedere, mediante le stampe, le maniere d'Italia, e gl'Italiani dal aver veduto quelle 
delgi straniere e oltramontani, si deve avere, per la maggior parte, obligo a Marcantonio Bolognese; per- 
ché oltre all'aver egli aiutato i principii di questa professione quanto si é detto non éanco stato per ancora 


chi l'abbia gran fato superato, si bene pochi in alcune cose gli hanno fatto paragone ... 


Ibid., 7: 584-85 
Ora, quanto a quelli della medesima provincia che sono vivi et in pregio, il primo é fra loro, per opere di 
[p. 585] pittura e per molte carte intagliate in rame, Francesco Froris d'Anversa, discepolo del già detto 
Lamberto Lombardo. Costui dunque, il quale é tenuto eccellentissimo, ha operato di maniera in tutte le 
cose della sua professione che niuno ha meglio (dicono essi) espressi gl'affetti dell'animo, il dolore, la 
letizia e l'altre passioni, con bellissime e bizzarre invenzioni di lui, intantoché lo chiamano, agguaglian- 
dolo all'Urbino, Raffaello hammingo; vero é che cio a noi non dimostrano interamente le carte stampate, 
perció che chi intaglia, sia quanto vuole valent'uomo, non mai arriva a gran pezza all'opere et al disegno 
e maniera di chi ha disegnato. E stato condiscepolo di costui, e sotto la disciplina d'un medesimo maestro 
ha imparato, Guglielmo Cay di Breda pur d'Anversa, uomo moderato, grave, di giudizio, e molto imitatore 
del vivo e delle cose della natura, et oltre ciò assai accomodato inventore, e quegli che più d'ogni altro 
conduce le sue pitture sfumate e tutte piene di dolcezza e di grazia: e se bene non ha la fierezza e facilità 


e terribilità del suo condiscepolo Froro, ad ogni modo é tenuto eccellentissimo. 


Ibid., 7: 589 
Ma di tutti i sporadetti è stato maggiore Lamberto Lombardo di Liege, gran letterato, giudizioso pittore ed 
architetto eccellentissimo, maestro di Franceso Floris e di Guglielmo Cay; delle virtù del quale Lamberto e 
d'altri mi ha dato notizia per sue lettere messer Domenico Lampsonio da Liege,uomo di bellisimi lettere,e 
molto giudizio in tutte le cose; il quale fu familigare del cardinale Polo d'Inghilterra, mentre visse, ed ora 


è segretariodi monsignor vescovo e principe di Liege... 


Translations from Vasari-De Vere, 2: 100 


And, finally, Franz Floris, a painter famous in those parts, has produced a great number of works and 
drawings which have since been engraved, for the most part by Hieronymus Cock, such as ten plates of 
the Labors of Hercules, a large plate with all the activities of the life of man, another with the Horatii and 
the Curatii engaged in combat in the lists, the Judgement of Solomon, and the Battle between Hercules 
and the Pygmies. The same master, also, has engraved a Cain who has killed Abel, over whose body Adam 
and Eve are weeping; an Abraham who is about to sacrifice Isaac on the altar, and a vast number of other 
plates, so full of variety and invention, that it is marvellous to think of all that has been done in engravings 


on copper and wood. 
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1571 


« 
eee 


Ibid., 854 
As for those of the same province who are still living and in repute, first among them, both for his 
works in painting and for his many copper-plate engravings, is Franz Floris of Antwerp, a disciple of 
the above-mentioned Lambert Lombard. This Floris, who is held to be most excellent, has worked 
in such a manner in every field of his profession, that no one, they say there, has expressed better 
the emotions of the soul, sorrow, gladness, and the other passions, and all with the most beautiful 
and bizarre inventions; insomuch that, likening him to the Urbinate, they call him the Flemish 
Raffaello. It is true that this is not demonstrated to us fully by the printed sheets, for the reason 
that the engraver, be he ever so able, never by a great measure equals the originals or the design 
and manner of him who has drawn them. A fellow-disciple with Floris, learning under the disciple 
of the same master, has been Willem Key of Breda, also of Antwerp, a temperate, serious, and judi- 
cious man, and a close imitator of the life and the objects of nature, and one who more than any 
other executes his pictures with good gradation and all full of sweetness and grace; and although he 
has not the facility, boldness, and terrible force of his brother-disciple Floris, for all that he is held 
to be truly excellent. Michel Coxcie, of whom I have spoken above, saying that he carried the Italian 
manner into Flanders, is much celebrated among the Flemish craftsmen for being profoundly seri- 
ous and making his figures such that they have in them much of the virile and severe; wherefore 
the Fleming Messer Domenicus Lampsonius, of whom mention will be made at the proper place, 
discoursing of the two masters named above and of this Michael, likens them to a fine trio in music, 


in which each plays his part with excellence. | 


Benito Arias Montano to Gabriel de Zayas, letter of 18 March 15718 


Frans Flores, el mas famoso de estos Estados, que tambien es fallecido, y son cosa rara, de los tra- 


bajos de Hercules, los cuales he oido que vió S. Md. en Anvers en la casa del campo de Hunghelinghe y le 


contentaron." 


Frans Floris, the most famous in those lands, who has also died, and his precious thing, the Labors of 


Hercules, which I've heard His Majesty saw in Antwerp in the house of Jonghelinck, and which pleased 


him. 


1572 


Dominicus Lampsonius, Pictorum aliquot celebrium Germaniae Infeioris effigies 
(Antwerp: Volcxken Diericx, 1572), 19,9 republished with a new portrait by Hendrick 
Hondius (The Hague, 1610) 


FRANCISCO FLORO, ANTVERPIANO PICTORI 
Si pictor quantum naturá, Flore, valebas, 


Tantum adiunxisses artis et ipse tibi; 
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Dum tibi multa libet potius, quàm pingere multüm, 
Nec mora te lime iusta, laborque iuvat; 
Cedite, clamarem, pictores, omnibus oris 


Quos vel avi, nostri vel genuére patres. 


To the painter Frans Floris of Antwerp: 

If you as painter, Floris, had acquired for yourself as much skill in art as you had bestowed on you by 
nature — since you prefer to paint much above making work of painting, and find no pleasure in spend- 
ing time on the proper use of the file and hard work - then I would cry: yield, painters, whether you were 


brought forth by our fathers or our forefathers.!? 


1575 Leonhard Thurneysser zum Thurn, Euporadelosis (Berlin: Graven Closter, 1575), n. p. 


Wo ist jemalen einter gefunden der leblicher und sierlicher von farben dann Apelles Turerus vnd Frans 
Flor zu Antorff gemahelt hatt. 


Where is there to be found one who paints with colors in a more lovely and more graceful way than 


Apelles Tuerus and Frans Floris from Antwerp? 


1576 Leonhard Thurneysser zum Thurn, Confirmatio Concertationis (Berlin: Graven 
Closter, 1576), fol. 237 


Martin Hemskerch macht die Personen etwas lenger — aber Frantz Flores, der (wie die Oberen ohne den 
Teürer [Dürer] alle meine gutte Freundt waren) ist warlich ein newer Apelles gwesen. Er hat zu Antorff, 
der Hemfskerck aber zu Teventer, und der Teüer (den ich nicht kandt) zu Nüeremberg gewohnt, von wel- 


chen ersten ich die Kunst dess Reissens gelernet, vnd derhalben nict von mer selbert hab. 


Maarten van Heemskerck makes the human bodies somewhat elongated. But Frans Floris—who, 
along with the aforementioned (except Dürer) was my good friend- was truly a new Apelles. He lived in 
Antwerp, Heemskerck rather in Deventer, and Dürer (whom I did not know) in Nuremberg. I learned the 


art of drawing [or tracing] from the first of these [Floris], and therefore I did not have to teach myself. ! 


1584 Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, Trattato dell'arte de la pittura : diuiso in sette libri, ne‘ 
quali si contiene tutta la theorica, & la prattica d'essa pittura (Milan: Paolo Gottardo 
Pontio, 1584), 197—98, 228, 687 


Text not reproduced. 
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1586 Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, trans. Sir John Harrington (1591), second stanza"? 


With others that in these our later days 

Have liv'd, as Leonard and John Belline, 

And he that carves and drawes with equall praise, 
Michell|angelo| more than a man, angel divine, 
And Flores, whom the Flemings greatly praise, 
And Raphael and Titian passing fine, 

With divers others that by due desart 


Do merit in this praise to have a part 
[Floris is not mentioned in the original, which reads: 


e quei che furo a‘ nostri di, o sono ora, 
Leonardo, Andrea Mantegna, Gian Bellino, 
duo Dossi, e quel ch'a par sculpe e colora, 
Michel, più che mortale, angel divino; 
Bastiano, Rafael, Tizian, ch‘onora 

non men Cador, che quei Venezia e Urbino; 
e gli altri di cui tal l'opra si vede, 


qual de la prisca età si legge e crede:| 


1604 Karel Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck.... (Haarlem: Paschier van Wesbvach, 1604), 
fols. 238v-243v 


See the original and translation in Karel van Mander, The Lives of the Illustrious Netherlandish and German 
Painters from the First Edition of the Schilderboek (1603-1604), ed. Hessel Miedema, 6 vols. (Doornspijk: 
Davaco, 1994-99), 1: 212-33. 


1610 Carlous Scribanius, "Ars Pictoria," in Antverpia (Antwerp: Christophe Plintin, 
1610), 31? 


Celebratur ab illis Bularchi tabula, in qua Magnetum proelium, a Candaule Lydiae Rege repensa 
auro. At ego video apud vos Francisci Floris caeli pugnam; Luciferum deciduum, superstantem 
Michaelem, huius agmina insultantia, terrentia, minitantia; illius e praecipitio pendula, ac in medio 
lapsu tremula, vt & cadere arbitreris, & mente tu rbata vltima blasphematione caelum impetere. 
Video alibi Dei matrem conscendentem caelos, ludentesque circumsecus angelos; vt & diffiuere 
gaudio beatas illas mentes, & aera pennis scindere lento suauique quodam remigio, arbitreris: sed 
& omnem circa regionem caeli gaudium persentiscere; ita omnia laetitiae quamdam frontem in- 


duisse videntu r, depulsis moeroris signis. Huius etiam est Iudicium in die Domini magno. Multa 
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hie ad horrorem; sententia Iudicis, cuius adhuc vltima verba innatant labris, & indignantes oculi 
maledictum iaculantes: inde corporum raptus, inferorum gurges; mixtae infelici interitu maribus 
femi nae, iuuenes senibus: caeli dehinc amoena, corporumque ad illa volatus, vt mireris tam diu 
suspensa aeri suo inhaerere quasi aeternum volantia: quosdam etiam apud inferos torqueri, alios in 
caelo gaudio difhuere, aemula bonorum & malorum retributione; vt & spectatorem suum tormenta 
terreant, & alliciant gaudia. Dedit de eadem re Iacobus de Backer, varium & nobile opus, lignum 


posteritate & vita; & quod cum veteribus componatur. 


Yet here today I can look at the Battle of Heaven by Frans Floris, with Lucifer cast down and St Michael 
standing over him, accompanied by his mocking, terrifying, and threatening troops. Lucifer's cohorts are 
hanging from a precipice and trembling in mid-descent, so that you would think that their blessed minds 
are overflowing with joy and that they cut through the air with their wings, as if rowing, slowly and gently. 
And this joy is felt throughout the entire realm of the heavens, so that everything seems to have assumed 
the appearance of happiness, now that all signs of grief have been driven away. Floris also painted a Last 
Judgement or the Day of Divine Reckoning which inspires great terror. You can see the sentence of the 
Judge, whose final words still hover on his lips and whose eyes, full of wrath, fix on the damned. Then you 
see bodies being carried off and the abyss of hell-women thrown together with men, young with old, in 
wretched annihilation. Next you see the delights of heaven and bodies flying towards them, so that you 
may marvel at how long they have stayed suspended in the air, as if they were fixed in eternal flight. With 
equal retribution of good and evil, some are tortured in the infernal regions while others dissolve in joy 
in heaven, so that the viewer is terrified by the scenes of torture, but elated by those rejoicing. Jacobus de 
Backer made a renowned picture, full of variety, on the same subject, worthy of posterity and continued 


life, and comparable to the works of the ancients. 


1612 Dominicus Lampsonius in Poemata et effigies N. Grudii, 1612 


See above. 


1620 J. Cousin, Histoire de Tournay, 4 vols. (Douai, n.p., 1620) 


As cited in Rollad, “La famille Floris à Tournai," 317: 

Cornelis and Frans Floris "Ont esté a bon droict réputés les meilleurs, et les plus excellents l'un stat- 
uaire et l'autre peintre de tous ceux de leur temps.” 

Cornelis and Frans Floris have, with good reason, been considered the best, and the most excellent 


among all those of their age, the one a sculpotor and the other a painter. 
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1667 Franz von Imstenraedt, Iconophylacium, 1667. Osterricische Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna; Cod. Lat. 10073, fol. 24v-25. 


As cited by A. Breitenbacher, K. Dijnam Arcibiskupské Obrazarny v Komerízi, 43—44; Kurtz, “Holbein and 
others," 279-82; Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 509, doc. 151: 


Franciscus Floris Pictor 
Inter pictores flos es, Francisce; mereris 


Inferior raphael Teutonis ore cani. 


1682 Isaac Bullart, Académie des sciences et des arts, contenant les vies, & les éloges 
historiques des hommes illustres.... 4 vols. (Amsterdam: Daniel Elzevier, 1688), 
4: 432-34 


Text not reproduced. 
1688 Filippo Baldinucci, Notizie de’professori del disegno da Cimabue in qua’ (Florence: 
Piero Matini, 1688), 66, 85, 143-45 


Text not reproduced. 
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Drawings after the Antique attributed to Floris and recorded 
in the lost Album Dansaert 


This checklist reconstructs what is known of the red chalk drawings after the Antique in the first section 
(pages 1-108) of the lost “Album Dansaert,” based on the partial list provided in Pierre Bautier and Georges 
Dansaert de Baillencourt, “Notes sur quelques dessins attribués à Frans Floris et à son école," Annales de la 
Société d'Archéologie de Bruxelles 25 (1911): 319-33. Pen and ink drawings after later works by Floris in the 
second part of the album (pages 109-48) are not included. 

The number in parentheses at left refers to the number assigned by Dansaert and Bautier in their 1911 
publication. The number in parenthesis to the right of the title (p.) refers to the page number in the album 
on which the drawing appeared. The album appears to have been paginated, not foliated. 


1 — (1) Heracles and Telephus, or the so-called "Commodos" (p. 17) 
Rome, Vatican, Museo Chiaramonti, inv. No. 1314.1 
Found at the Campo dei Fiori and moved to the Vatican by Julius 11; subsequent restorations de- 
scribed by Vasari,? and possibly carried out by Montorsoli.’ 
Literature: Dacos, Les peintres belges, 44; Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 51. 


2. (2) Un adolescent nu surmontant une vasque, possibly Hermes, so-called Antinous (p. 19) 
Rome, Vatican Museum, inv. no. 907. 
Found in a garden near the Castel Sant'Angelo and acquired by Paul 111.4 


Literature: undescribed. 


3. (3) The Nile seen from behind (p. 39; illus. Dansaert-Bautier, op. cit., p. 320, fig. 1) 
Rome, Vatican Museum, inv. no. 2300? 
Discovered and brought to the Vatican under Leo x; restored partially in 1524/25.° 
Literature: Bober, Drawings after the Antique, 59; Dacos, Les peintres belges, 44; Van de Velde, Frans 


Floris, 1: 51, n. 3. 


The Nile was similarly drawn from back by van Heemskerck,” by Amico Aspertini,® and by the anony- 
mous draftsman of the so-called Cambridge Sketchbook.? The statue had not been further restored 
when it was drawn by Goltzius.'? Lambert Lombard made at least three studies after the putti play- 
ing on the figure of Nile." Nile and Tiber were probably both excavated between Santa Maria Sopra 
Minerva and Santo Stefano del Cacco in 1512 —13; they were frequently copied together.'^ Accoarding 
to Armenini, Peruzzi drew both Nile and Tiber in chiaroscuro on the facade of a house near Piazza 
Alteri which (according to Vasari-Milanesi, 6: 596), belonged to Francesco Buzio.? A drawing in the 


British Museum may be connected to this campaign." 
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4. (3) Tiber as seen from the front (p. 47; illus. in Dansaert and Bautier, "Quelques dessins,’ 321, fig. 2) 
Discovered and brought to the Vatican under Leo x,” partially restored partially in 1524/25. A 
drawing by Peruzzi may be connected to this restoration." Transported to the Louvre during the 
Napoleonic era. 

Literature: Bober, Drawings after the Antique, 61; Dacos, Les peintres belges, 44; Van de Velde, Frans 


Floris, 1: 51, n. 3; Brummer, The Statue Court, 200—02, fig. 187.18 


The Tiber was drawn with the Ariadne and the Laocoón in the London Sketchbook of Aspertini,'? 


and was also engraved by Béatrizet.?? 


5. (9) Tigris (p. 52) 
Vatican, Sala a Croce Greca, inv. No. 1682! 
Unrecorded before 1536, by which time in the Vatican. Michelangelo designed a niche for the 
figure"? probably under Clement VII. 


Literature: Dacos, Les peintres belges, 44; Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 51, n. 3. 


6. (4) The Torso Belvedere (p. 45) 
Vatican, Atrio del Torso, inv. No. 124?? 
Recorded by 1432-34; in the Palazzo Colonna at the beginning of the sixteenth century;^* probably 
brought to the Vatican following the Sack of Rome and drawn there by Heemskerck, indicating that 
it was lying on the ground;?° by the time of Van Cleve’s panorama of 1550 it had been moved to the 
area between the Tigris and the Venus ex Balneo.*9 


Literature: Dacos, Les peintres belges, 44; Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 51, n. 3. 

Drawing inscribed (presumably by a later owner): Apollonios, fils de Nestor Athénien 
7. . (5) Bas-relief of Marcus Aurelius offering a sacrifice before the Capitoline Temple (p. 23) 

Literature: Bober, Drawings after the Antique, 73; Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 51, n. 3. 


After a bas-relief in the Palazzo dei Conservatori.?’ This is the only drawing after an ancient work 
catalogued by Dansaert and Bauter that was not in the Vatican collections. As Dansaert and Bautier 
note, the tripod of the sacrifice does not appear in this drawing. Although the relief was not re- 
stored until 1595,75 other artists including Girolamo da Carpi?’ and Aspertini had already recon- 
structed the damaged portion of the relief in their drawings,?? whereas Polidoro da Caravaggio?! 


and Pighius drew the sculpture without restoring it.3? 


8. | Lorenzo de’ Medici (le Penseur), after Michelangelo (p. 137) 
Florence, Medici Chapel? 
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Literature: Dansaert and Bautier, “Notes sur quelques dessins,” 330; Raphael Rosenberg, 
Beschreibungen und Nachzeichnungen der Skulpturen Michelangelos: eine Geschichte der 


Kunstbetrachtung (Munich: Deutsche Kunstverlag, 2000), 223, no. NZ 189. 


9 and 10. Two Sibyls after Michelangelo (pp. 116 and 117) 
Rome, Sistine Chapel?* 


Literature: Dansaert and Bautier, “Notes sur quelques dessins,” 330. 


The authors do not specify which sibyls were drawn. 
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Text and Music of the chanson “Le Cruel Mars” 


Le cruel mars 
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APPENDIX D 


Timeline of Floris’s Chief Dated Works in Historical Context 


Year Political life Art in Italy Literature Art in the Floris’s life, Floris’s dated 
North/ major dated prints 
France paintings 
1538 Margaret of Francisco de Lambert Earliest training 
Parma marries Hollanda in Italy Lombard in Antwerp, 
Ottavio Farnese until 1540 in Italy in possibly in the 
and takes Villa | Salamanca starts his the retinue workshop of 
Madama asher Speculum Antiquae of Cardinal Coecke van Aelst 
residence (built Urbis Reginald Pole 
1518-23) Titian, Venus of 
Urbino 
1539 Perino del Vaga Coecke Floris in 
furnishes Alessandro publishes the atelier 
Farnese with designs Serlio’s Fourth of Lambert 
for crystal and silver Book on Lombard in 
candelabra Architecture Liège 
1540 Loyolafounds Salviati leaves for Works of Primaticcio Between 18 
Jesuits Venice and frescoes Erasmus travels to Italy October 1540 
Palazzo Grimani; published at to make casts and 18 October 
Perino works in the Basel for François 1°" 1541, inscribed 
Sala Regia; First ed. in Cellini at court as master in the 
Niccolò dell'Abbate Latin of Alberti, of François 1°" Guild of St. Luke, 
frescoes in Rocca di De Pictura Vignola and Antwerp 
Scandiano Serlio, Third Serlio in France 
Book Rosso Fiorentino 


dies 
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(cont.) 


Year Political life 


1541 Election of 
Loyola as 
general of 
Jesuits; Oriental 


missions 


1542 Francois 1°" 
declares war 
against 


Charles v 


Art in Italy Literature 


Daniele da Volterra 
begins Cappella 
Orsini in Santa 
Trinita dei Monti 
Jacopo Bassano 
paints The Virgin 
with Jerome and 
Anna 

October 31: 
Unveiling of the Last 
Judgment 
Michelangelo 
receives commission 
for Pauline Chapel 
Perino starts the 
spalliera of the 
Sistine chapel 
Michelangelo begins French and 
the Pauline Chapel German 
(finished 1545) translations of 
Vasari paints The Vitruvius 
Chamber of Fame in 

his house at Arezzo; 

Perino paints in 

the Sala Regia and 

the spalliera of the 

Vatican Stanze 

Decoration begins 

in the Castel 

Sant'Angelo 

Beccafumi in Rome 

Formation of the 
Congregazione 


dei Virtuosi in the 


Pantheon 


Art in the 
North/ 


France 


Primaticcio 
working on the 
decoration of 
the Chambre 
de la Duchesse 


d'Etampes 


Printmaking 
probably 
begins at 


Fontainebleau 


APPENDIX D 


Floris’s life, Floris’s dated 
major dated prints 
paintings 


Floris arrives in 
Italy sometime 


in 1541-42 


APPENDIX D 
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Year Political life Art in Italy Literature Art in the Floris’s life, Floris’s dated 
North/ major dated prints 
France paintings 
1543 Henri VIII Titian paints Paul 111 Vaselius, De Cellini's 
and Charles Daniele da Volterra — humani corporis Nymph of 
V ally against frescos the Palazzo fabrica Fontainebleau 
Francois 1° Massimo in Rome Copernicus, De 
who allies with revolutionibus 
the Duke of orbium 
Cleves coelestium IV 
1544 Salviati frescoes the Sebastian Jacques Du 
Sala delle Udienze in Münster, Broeucq works 
the Palazzo Vecchio, Cosmographia on the jubé of 
Florence Ste-Waudru, 
Perino paid 25 Mons, until 
scudi for the Castel 1549 
SantAngelo, the Sala 
Regia, the Segnatura 
and the Loggia 
1545 Council of Michelangelo's Tomb Cosimo de’ 
Trent called by — of Julius ir installed Medici founds 
Paul 111 in San Pietro in the Accademia 
The Diet of Vincoli Fiorentina 


Worms opens 


Daniele da Volterra, 
Madonna with Saints 
Peter and Paul 
Bronzino’s cartoons 
for Story of Joseph 
tapestries 

Titian in Rome 
Cellini’s bust of 


Cosimo I 


560 


(cont.) 


Year Political life 


1546 Council of 
Trent sessions 


continue 


Death of 


Francois 1°” 


1547 


Art in Italy 


Vasari, Sala dei Cento 
Giorni 

Pontomo’s paintings 
for S. Lorenzo, 
Florence 

Clovio’s Farnese 
Hours 

Giulio Romano dies 
at Mantua 

Antonio da Sangallo 
dies 

Michelangelo 
named architect of 
S. Peter’s 

Perino and Daniele 
to be paid 20 scudi 
per month for the 
Sala Regia 
Tintoretto’s Cena 
for S. Marcuola of 
Venice 

Tibaldi at Rome 
Death of Perino del 
Vaga 


Literature Art in the 
North/ 
France 

Vasari begins 

writing the 

Lives 

Rabelais, 

Pantagruel 
Goujon’s 
Nymphs 
(Louvre) 


and trans. of 


Vitruvius 


APPENDIX D 


Floris’s life, Floris’s dated 
major dated prints 
paintings 


Madonna and 
Child with Saint 
John the Baptist 
(FF. LV. 1546; cat. 
P.1) 


Mars and Venus 
(FF IV 1547; cat. 
P.2) 

29 October: 
Marries Clara 
Boudewijns in 
the Church of 
Saint James, 


Antwerp 


APPENDIX D 


Year Political life 


1548 


1549 Triumphal 
Entry of 
Philip 11 
Fétes at Binche 
and Mariemont 
for Philip 11 
10 November 
Death of 


Paul 111 


Art in Italy 


Daniele, Marco 
Pino and Tibaldi 

in Cappella della 
Rovere at S. Trinita 
dei Monti 

Titian, Charles v on 
Horseback 

Cellini starts the 


Narcisssus 


Luca Cambiaso in 
Palazzo Spinola at 
Genoa 

Cellini, Perseus 
Palladio works on 
S. Peter’s 

Ligorio’s gardens at 
Villa d’Este 


Literature 


Pino, Dialogo 
della Pittura 
(Venice) 
Loyola, 
Spiritual 
Exercices 
(Rome) 
Firenzuola, 
Ragionamenti 
and Dialogo 
delle bellezze 
delle donne 
Doni, Il Disegno 
(Venice) 
Biondo, Della 
noblissima 
pittura (Venice) 
Varchi, Lezioni 
sulla pittura 

e scultura 


(Florence) 


Art in the Floris’s life, 
North/ major dated 
France paintings 
Printmaking 

comes to 

an end at 

Fontainebleau 

Goujon’s Arch of the 


Nymphs for the Genoese Nation 


Fontaine des 
Innocents 
Leone Leoni’s 
first visit to 
Brussels 
Christophe 
Plantin moves 


to Antwerp 


561 


Floris’s dated 


prints 


562 


(cont.) 


Year 


APPENDIX D 


Political life 


1550 


1551 


TE 


1553 


1554 


Art in Italy 


War between 
Charles v and 
Henry 11 (until 
1559) 


Ottomans 


send large fleet 


to western 

Mediterranean 

Thérouanne Vasari finishes the 

destroyed by Chamber of Apollo 

Charles v in his house in 
Arezzo 

Troops of 


Henri 11 burn 
Boussu, Binche 


and Mariemont 


Literature Art in the 
North/ 
France 

Vasari, Livesof Death of Jean 

the Artists (first Mone 

ed.) Death of Pieter 
Coecke van 
Aelst 
C. Floris, 
Sacrament 
Tower for 
Zoutleeuw 
Death of 
Conrad Meit 

Niccolo 

dell'Abbate 

arrives in 

Fontainebleau 


Floris’s life, 
major dated 


paintings 


The Banquet 


of the Gods 
(Antwerp) 


Floris serves as 
member of 

St. Luke’s Guild 
Relief Fund 

and is termed 
Meester 

Jan Symons 
strikes a portrait 
medal of Floris 
The Holy Family 
(cat. P.43) 
Commission 

for the Nieuwe 
Kerk, Delft (cat. 
P.70-74) 

The Fall of the 
Rebel Angels (cat. 
P.78); Altarpiece 
installed in 


Nieuwe Kerk 


Floris’s dated 


prints 


Hercules and 
Achelous 


The Standing 
Liberal Arts 


Victoria 


C. Bos, 
Entombment; 
Coornhert, 


Hercules 





APPENDIX D 563 
Year Political life Art in Italy Literature Art in the Floris’s life, Floris’s dated 
North/ major dated prints 
France paintings 
1555 Abdication of Bronzino paints the Plantin opens The Labors of David Before 
Charles v in Chapel of Eleanora his press at Hercules for Saul; Van 
favor of Philip 11 of Toledo (Florence) Antwerp Jongelinc (cat. der Heyden, 
Restorations P.85-94) Brazen 
atBincheand A pair of Serpent; 
Mariemont portraits, B. Bos, 
Leone, Pompeo possibly of Thanksgiving 
Leoni Jacopo Hieronymus of Noah; 
daTrezzoand Cock and Lot and his 
Gianpaolo his wife (cat. Daughters; 
Poggini at P.82-83) Stalburch, 
Brussels until Apollo and the 
1559 Muses 
Salviati in 
France 
1556 Charlesv St. Luke Painting Coornhert, 
and Mary of the Virgin(cat. Judgment of 
Hungary leave P.108) Solomon 
Low Countries 
for Spain 
1557 The Liberal Arts Coornhert, 
for Jonghelinck Solomon and 
(cat.P.110-16) Sheba 
1558 Death of Lambert Portrait of an old B. Bos, 
Charles v Lombard woman with dog | Giants Storm 
and Mary of designs portal — (cat. P.130) Olympus; 
Hungary of St-Jacques, Shooting at 
Liège Father; P. 
Galle, Temple 
of Solomon; 
Lot and his 


Daughters 


564 


(cont.) 


Year Political life 


1559 Treaty of 
Cateau- 
Cambrésis 
Philip 11 
departs the 


Low Countries 


leaving 


Margaret of 


Parma to govern 


Francois I1 


ascends French 


Throne 


1560 


1561 Granvelle 
Cardinal of 
Mechelen 


Art in Italy Literature 

Giambologna leaves 

for Florence 
Jacques 
Jonghelinck 
prince of 
Olijftak until 
1561 


Vasari residing in 
Florence, Borgo 
Santa Croce and 
paints the Sala 


Vasari there 


Art in the 
North/ 


France 


Pieter Bruegel's 


first securely- 
attributed 
paintings: 
Flemish 
Proverbs 

and Battle of 
Carnival and 


Lent 


Aertsen’s Cook 


in front of 
the Stove Jan 
Metsys, Flora 
Jacques 
Jonghelinck’s 
medals of 
Granvelle 
Lombard 
designs Hotel 
Torrentius, 


Liége 


APPENDIX D 


Floris’s dated 


prints 


Floris’s life, 
major dated 


paintings 


Paints Awakening 
of the Arts for 
Jonghelinck 

(cat. P.139) 


Adam and Eve 
(cat. P.150) 


C. Cort, The 


Virtues 


Banquet of the 
Sea Gods 

(cat. P.158) 
Family Portrait 
(The Van 


Berchem 


C. Cort, Adam 
and Eve 


Lament 


Family?) 
(cat. P.173) 


APPENDIX D 


Year Political life 


1562 Formation of 
the League 

of the Great 
under William 
of Orange and 
Egmont 

End of Council 
of Trent 


1563 


1564 Granvelle 


withdrawn 


1565 Farnese married 
at Brussels 
Margaret 
enforces 
Inquisition 


Bad harvest 


Art in Italy Literature 


Vasari founds the 
Accademia del 
disegno 

Death of Salviati 
Veronese, Wedding 


at Cana 


Michelangelo Lampsonius 


finishes Palazzo writes first 
Farnese letter to Vasari 
Death of 

Michelangelo 

Tintoretto starts 


Scuola di San Rocco 


Lampsonius’s 
second letter 
to Vasari and 


the Lamberti 


Lombardi... Vita 


Art in the 
North/ 


France 


C. Floris 
finishes 
City Hall of 
Antwerp 


Floris’s life, 
major dated 


paintings 


Sells the house 


Het Hoefijzer 


Paints Allegory of 
the Trinity ( cat. 


P.195) 


Morillon 
requests 
Granvelle’s 
permission to 
have a copy 
made of his 
Crucifixion 


Praised as the 


modern Apelles 


by Lucas d’Heere 


The Last 
Judgment 
(cat. P.209) 
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Floris’s dated 


prints 


C. Cort, The 
Labors of 
Hercules; 
Jacob Cycle; 
B. Bos, 
Awakening 
of the Arts; 
P. Galle, 
Scaevola 

C. Cort, The 
Goddesses 
of Land; 
Immortal 
Rewards 

of Virtue; 

P. Galle, 
Adoration of 
Shepherds 
C. Cort, 

The Gods of 
Land; Seated 
Liberal Arts; 
Pluto and 
Proserpina; 
Frans Huys, 
Apollo and 
the Muses 


566 


(cont.) 


Year 


1566 


1567 


1568 


Political life Art in Italy Literature 


Banquet des 
Gueux; 
Hedge- 
preaching; 
Iconoclasm 


(August) 


Alva arrives 
in Brussels; 
Council of 
Blood; 
Counts of 
Egmot and 
Horn arrested 
Margaret of 
Parma leaves 
Execution of Jacopo Bassano, Second edition 
Adoration of the 


Shepherds 


of Vasari’s Lives 


of the Artists 


Egmont, Horn, 
and Stralen in 
Brussels; Eighty 
Years’ War 
begins 


Art in the 
North/ 


France 


Death of 
Lambert 
Lombard 


21 February: 
Niclaes 
Jongelinck 
pledges his 
collection 
against his debt 
to Daniel de 


Bruyne 


C. Floris begins 


work at Tournai 


APPENDIX D 


Floris’s dated 


prints 


Floris’s life, 
major dated 


paintings 


P. Galle, Four 


Evangelists 


Iconoclasts 
destroy many 

of Floris’s works 
including the 
high altar of 
Antwerp and the 
side panels of 
the triptych for 
St.-Bavon, Ghent 
Personal debt 
problems 
intensify 

The Last 
Judgment 

(cat. P.207-08) 
Lodovico 
Guicciardini 
praises Floris as 
the first among 
living painters in 


his Descrittione 


Floris paints B. Bos, Noah 
The Adoration 

of the Shepherds 

(Antwerp) 

Giorgio Vasari 

describes Floris’s 

fame in his Vite... 


(2nd ed.) 


APPENDIX D 


Year Political life Art in Italy Literature 
1569 
1570 Death of El Greco Molanus, De 


Picturis et 
Imaginibus 
Sacris, pro vero 
earum usu 


contra abusus 


Art in the 
North/ 


France 


Death of 
Primaticcio 
Ortelius, 
Theatrum Orbis 


Terrarum 


Floris’s life, 
major dated 


paintings 


1 October 
Floris dies. 
Funeral rites 

on 4 October at 
reduced scale in 
the Onze-Lieve- 
Vrouwekerk. 


Buried in the 


Minderbroeders- 


kerkhof 


567 


Floris’s dated 


prints 


De Bruyn, 
Venus 
Laments 

the Death of 
Adonis 





Checklist of Paintings 


Number 


5 through 8 


10 


Title, date 


Holy Family with Saint 
John the Baptist, 1546 
Santa Margherita 
Triptych, 1547 


Mars and Venus 
Surprised by Vulcan, 
1547 

The Continence of 


Scipio, c. 1546 


The History of 
Solomon 

Solomon Anointed by 
Nathan 

Judgment of Solomon, 


C. 1546 


Building Solomon's 
Temple 

Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba 


The Judgment of Paris, 
C. 1548 
Bathsheba and David 


© KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2018 


Medium and support, dimensions 


Oil on panel, 101.5 x 80 cm 


Oil on panel, Middle panel: 193 x 155 


cm; wings: 193 x 64 cm 


Oil on panel, 150 x 198 cm 


Oil on panel, 77.5 x 190.5 cm 


Unrecorded 


Oil on canvas on panel, 123 x 208 cm 


Unrecorded 


Oil on panel, 87.6 x 112 cm 


Oil on Panel, 120 x 159.5 cm 


Oil on panel, 111 x 140 cm 


DOI 10.1163/9789004343252 018 


Signature and inscriptions 


On wall: FF. I. V 1546 


At lower center: BAPTISTA MASUCHO 
QUONDAM NICOLAI DE ORDINE 
DOMINI BAPTISTAE DE BENE 
QUONDAM LODIXII. FRANCISCUS 
FLORIS ME FECIT ANNO 1547 

1547 FELV 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Switzerland, Private coll. 


Current location unknown 


Formerly Berlin, Staatliche Museen, 
Lent in 1938 to the Stádisches 
Museum, Danzig 


Barcelona, Interpreta Cultural 


Antwerp, Royal Museum of Fine 
Arts, [1959] 


Biel, East Lothian, Barrington Brooke 


Kassel, Staatliche Gemäldegalerie, 
[GK1001| 


Location unknown 


569 


Van de velde Friedländer Comments Illustration 


number number 


2 145 


3 through 5 


4 121 


6 


Sold London, Christie’s, 11 July Fig. 4.2 

2001, lot 6. 

The date on the inscription is Fig. 4.12, Fig. 4.14 
difficult to read. Sold Rome, 

Christie’s, 26 November 1986, 

lot 62. 


Destroyed in Second World War. Fig. 4.10 


Sold, London, Christie’s, 3 Fig. 4.9 
December 2008, lot 125. The 

horizontal format of this work 

suggests that it was intended as 

an over-door, possibly for a court 

of law, where the subject (Livy 


XXVI:50) was common. 


Engraving by Philips Galle (cat. 
H.26) 
Mixed technique engravingand Fig. 4.6 
etching by Dirck Volckertsz. 
Coornhert (cat. H.27). 
Engraving by Philips Galle (cat. 
H.28). 
Possibly a copy of Floris’s lost 
painting. Mixed technique 
engraving by Dirck Volckertsz. 
Coornhert (cat. H.29). 
Fig. 3.20 


Sold Vienna, Palais Kinsky, 23 


September 2002. 
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(cont.) 


Number 


11 through 37 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


Title, date 


Allegorical Paintings 


for the Triumphal Arch 


of the Genoese Nation, 


1549 


Philip II Armed by the 
Gods, 1549 


The Fates, 1549 


Philip II Banishes 

the Harpies and Wild 
Animals, 1549 
Hercules and Atlas, 
1549 

The Giants Storm 
Olympus, 1549 
Jupiter Banishes the 
Giants from Olympus, 


1549 
Enceladus, 1549 


The Heretical Scholars 
at the Pyre, 1549 
Belief Waylaid by the 
Heretics, 1549 
Charles V Frees Belief, 
1549 

The Return of the 
Golden Age, 1549 


Medium and support, dimensions 


Presumed to be oil on canvas 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 300 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 300 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 300 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


275x 350 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 560 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 560 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 380 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 380 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 380 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 380 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


170 x 600 cm 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


HIS ARMIS QVIBUVS NOS COELESTES 
TE DONAMVS PHILIPPE, ORBEM TIBI 
A FATIS COMMENDATVM TVAERE 
CVRRITE DUCENTES SVBTEGMINA, 
CURRITE FVSI |Catullus, Carmina, LXIV, 
vs. 327, 333, 337] 

NIL MIHI VOBISCVM, PROCVL ESTE 
PROPHANI |Virgil, Aeneid, VI, vs. 
258-259] 

EGO HOC TE FASCE LEVABO |Virgil, 
Eclogues IX, vs. 65 | 

IN VETITUM 


NE TEMNITE DIVOS |Virgil, Aeneid, VI, 


vs. 620] 


MAGNA POENA, MAGNA LAVS [source 
uncertain; possibly based on Virgil, 
Aeneid, Ill, vs. 578-582] 

INTERIM VIVITE LAETI [Source 
unknown | 

NESCITIS QVID PETATIS 


LAETARE AMICA MEA [Source 
unknown | 

IAM REDIT ET VIRGO, REDEVNT 
SATVRNIA REGNA |Virgil, Eclogues, 
IV, vs. 6] 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 571 


City, repository inventory number Van de velde Friedländer Comments Illustration 
number number 
Lost 7 through 33 This reconstruction depends 


on Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 
1: 158; the author identifies 
the sources for inscriptions as 


recorded by Calvete de Estrella 


and Grapheus. 

Lost 7 

Lost 8 

Lost 9 

Lost 10 

Lost 11 Engraving by Balthasar Bos (cat. 
H.66) 

Lost 12 

Lost 13 

Lost 14 

Lost 15 

Lost 16 


Lost 17 


572 


(cont.) 

Number Title, date 

22 Romping Sea Gods and 
Sea Goddesses, 1549 

Eg Satyrs and Nymphs, 
1549 

24 Seagods and Sea 
Goddesses, 1549 

25 Juno and the Winds, 
1549 

26 Mercury, Argus, and Io, 
1549 

27 Pan and Syrinx, 1549 

28 Vulcan's Forge, 1549 

29 Construction of the 
Argo, 1549 

30 Jason Steals the Golden 
Fleece, 1549 

31 Triptolemus, 1549 


Medium and support, dimensions 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


170 x 600 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


240 x 780 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


240 x 780 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


780 x 550 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


170 x 600 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


170 x 600 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 560 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 560 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 380 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 670 cm 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


EMERSERE FERI LVDENTES 
AEQVORE VVLTVS PRASENTEMQVE 
VIRVM NEREIDES ADMIRANTES 

[ Catullus, Carmina, LXIV, vs. 14-15] 


In a strapwork cartouche over the 
entrance to the arch: INGREDERE, ET 
VOTIS IAM NVNC ASSVESCE VOCARI, 
CHARA DEVM SOBOLES, MAGNVM 
IOVIS INCREMENTVM |Virgil, 
Eclogues, IV, vs. 48-49]; above the image: 
ASPICE QVAM PVLCHRO LAETENTVR 
CVNCTA PHILIPPO, TERRASQVE 
TRACTVSQVE MARIS, COELVMQVE 
PROFVNDVM |Virgil, Eclogues, IV, vs. 
50-51] 


NON OMNIBVS DORMIO, ET SI OMNIBVS 
DORMIAM, VNI TAMEN, NVNC OMNIBVS 
VIGILEM 

ITA OPERE MEO DELECTOR, VT TOTVM 
HIC LIBENS SPECTEM, ET TOTVM LIBENS 
VINCAR 

ET VENVS ARMA PARAT, PARAT ET PVER 
IPSE CVPIDO ARMA VIRO 

HVIVS IN ADVENTVM IAM NVNC 
MOEOTICA TELLVS, IAM COLCHIS 
TREPIDAT, TREPIDANT SEPTEM OSTIA 
NILI |Virgil, Eclogues IV, vs. 34-35 | 

OVOD MEVM EST 


NIL VIRTVTE FERTILIVS 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Lost 


Lost 


Lost 


Lost 


Lost 


Lost 


Lost 


Lost 


Lost 


Lost 


Van de velde 


number 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


Friedlander Comments 


Van de Velde identifies the 
source tentatively as Gaius 
Lucilius, LXXXIX 


Illustration 


573 


574 


(cont.) 


Number 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


99 


40 


Title, date 


Terminus, 1549 


Apollo and the Muses, 
1549 


Victory Surrounded by 
Prisoners and Trophies 


of War (Victoria), 1549 


Philip II Crowned 
with Laurels after the 
Victory, 1549 
Thank-Offering After 
the Victory, 1549 
Bellerophon, 1549 


Banquet of the Gods, 
1550 

The Continence of 
Scipio 

Lions Attack Christians 


in the Colosseum 


Head of a Woman 


Medium and support, dimensions 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 380 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 380 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 670 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 300 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


300 x 300 cm 


Presumed to be oil on canvas, approx. 


275 X 350 cm 


Oil on panel, 150 x 198 cm 


Oil on panel, 77.5 x 190.5 cm 


Oil on panel, 130 x 187 cm 


Oil on panel, 45 x 32.5 cm 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


EGO SEMEL, ET BIS MINVS, QVI 
QVONDAM IOVI NOLVI CEDERE, NVNC 
TIBI CEDENS, VLTRA ORBEM ABEO 


IMPERII CVSTOS OCVLOS SIC LAETA 
NITENTES, SICQ. CRVENTA MANVS, IAM 
CAPTOS VIRGO RECENTSET, ET IVVENEM 
ACCIPIMVS SPOLIIS ORIENTIS ONVSTVM 
[With quotations from Virgil, Aeneid, II, 
vs. 167 and I, vs. 289 

TANTARVM PRAEMIA LAVDVM [With 
quotations from Virgil, Aeneid, VIII, vs. 
273 and I, vs. 461] 

OMNE BONVM A PATRE LVMINVM 


FAMA SVPER AETHERA NOTVS |Virgil, 
Aeneid, I, vs. 379] 


At lower right: FF.IV.ET.F. 1550 


At upper right: FFF 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Lost 


Lost 


Lost 


Lost 


Lost 

Lost 

Antwerp, Koninklijk Museum voor 
Schone Kunsten, [956] 


Barcelona, Private coll. 


Vatican, Vatican Museum 


Ludwigsburg Castle 


Van de velde 


number 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


45 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


147 


575 


Illustration 


Copied in a drawing by Lambert 
Lombard in Amsterdam 
Rijksmuseum, possibly based 
on the Huys engraving; see 
Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 
161, fig. 207. Engravings by Jan 
van Stalburch (cat. H.62), and 
Frans Huys (cat. H.63). 
Etching by Frans Floris (cat. 
156); woodcut by Jost Amman 
(cat. H.157). 


Fig. 5.18 


Sold London, Christie's, 3 
December 2008, lot 125. 
Appears to an early work be by 
Floris although I have not seen 
the painting in person. 

Related to The Holy Family with 
Anna, Elizabeth, and John (cat. 
H.42). 


576 


(cont.) 


Number 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


Title, date Medium and support, dimensions 


Holy Family with Saints Oil on panel, 95 x 90 cm 
Elizabeth, Anne, and 


John, c. 1550 

Holy Family, 1552 Oil on panel, 108 x 140 cm 
Holy Family Oil on panel, 125 x 93 cm 
Diana, c. 1555 Oil on panel, 42 x 33 cm 


Lot and his Daughters, Oil on panel, Approx. 90 x 120 cm 


C. 1552 


Lot and his Daughters, Oil on panel, 102 x 175 cm 


1553 


Christ and the Woman Oil on panel, 114.5 x 83.8 cm 
Taken in Adultery, 1553 


Mother and Child Oil on panel, 46 x 33 cm 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


At lower left, signed: FFF ET IV 


At upper right, on the windowsill: FF IV 
ET FACIEBAT 1552 

At upper left, on the windowsill: FF IV 
ET F. 


At lower left: FF. IV. ET. FACIEBAT 1553 


At bottom: FF IV 1553 


At right, halfway up: FF. 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Munich, Alte Pinakothek, [1945] 


Kromeriz, Obrazarna Zamek, [309] 
Brussels, Musées royaux de Beaux- 


Arts, [1094] 


Location unknown 


Location unknown 


St. Petersburg, State Hermitage 
Museum, [4659] 


Vienna, Kunsthistoriches Museum, 


[2649] 


Hannover, Niedersáchsische 


Landesgalerie 


Van de velde 


number 


46 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


134 


137 


133 


165 


577 


Illustration 


Painted copy in St. Petersburgh, Fig. 4.5 
State Hermitage Museum 

inv. 5032, panel, 109 x 97 

cm; painted copy in Saint 

Petersburgh, State Hermitage 

Museum, inv. 2703; painted 

copy, location unknown, 106 x 

75 cm, sold Brussels, Nackers, 23 

April 1966, lot 305; painted copy 

in Metz, private coll., canvas, 110 


x 100 cm. 


Fig. 7.35 


Related to Lot and his Daughters Fig. 10.20 
(cat. P.47), although it is also 
possible that the head study was 
produced later, possibly copied 
from the larger history. 

Recorded in a copy (oil on panel, 
90 x 120 cm) in Liège, Musée 
Curtius (inv. 67/HJ/1), formerly 
in the Musée d'Ansembourg. The 
composition is treated in a print 
by Balthasar Bos (cat. H.15). 
Copy (oil on panel, 82 x 115 cm) Fig. 7.29 
sold Copenhagen, Rasmussen, 
3-5 September 2001, lot 1542. 
See Sylvia Ferino-Pagden, 

Die Gemäldegalerie des 
Kunsthistorischen Museums in 
Wien: Verzeichnis der Gemálde 
(Vienna: Brandstátter, 1991), 

no. 57. 

Related to Suffer the Children to 
Come Unto Me (cat. P.53). 


578 


(cont.) 


Number 


50 


51 


52 


53 


54 


59 


Title, date 


Diogenes 


Head of a Man with 
Beard 


Suffer the Children to 
Come Unto Me 


Suffer the Children to 
Come Unto Me 


Raising of the Brazen 
Serpent, c. 1554 
Massacre of the 


Innocents 


Medium and support, dimensions 


Oil on panel, 41 x 33 cm 


Oil on panel, 46 x 34 cm 


Oil on panel, 168 x 212 cm 


Oil on panel, 93 x 150 cm 


Unrecorded 


Unrecorded 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


At upper left: DIOGENES | SENPOENSE 


At left on the socle: FFF ET IV 


At left: FFF 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Friedrichshafen, Grzimek collection 


Location unknown, Location 


unknown 


Ambridge, Pennsylvania, Old 
Economy Village, [400.411] 


Lost 


Lost 


Van de velde 


number 


40 


42 


43 


44 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


126 


579 


Illustration 


Sold Paris, Drouot, 11 Dec. 1991, 
lot 51; the figure is similar to 
that of the man writing at far left 
of Suffer the Children to Come 
Unto Me (cat. P.53). 

Sold New York, Sotheby's, 30 
January 1998, lot 215. Related 
to Suffer the Children to Come 
Unto Me (cat. P.53) ; a copy 
recorded in Quimper, Musée des 
Beaux-Arts, 45 x 34 cm. 

Painted copy in: Waidhofen-an- 
der-Thaya, Castle; painted copy 
(dimensions unrecorded, sold 
New York, Christie's, 23 January 
2004, lot 18); drawing of the 
woman and child at right right, 
Rotterdam, Museum Boijmans- 
van Beuningen, black and 

white chalk on blue paper; see 
Müller-Hofstede, "Aspekte der 
Entwurfszeichnung bei Rubens,’ 
119. 

Copy in Friedrichshafen, Coll. G. 
Grzimek, panel, 160 x 191.5; see 
Hindelang, Gemáldesammlung, 
89-94. 

Engraving by Pieter van der 
Heyden, 1555 (cat. H.25). 

Ex coll. Frans Francken the 
Elder; Antwerp City Hall. 
Engraving by Phillips Galle 

(cat. H.39). 


580 


(cont.) 

Number Title, date Medium and support, dimensions 

56 Sacrifice of Noah Unrecorded 

57 Holy Family with Saint Oil on panel, 140 x 170 cm 
Anne 

58 Head of Christ, Oil on panel, 48 x 34 cm 
1553-54 

59 Christ Carrying the Oil on panel, 114 x 81 cm 
Cross, with Mary and 
Simon of Cyrene, c. 
1555 

60 Head of an Old Man Oil on panel, Approx. 46 x 33 cm 
with a Beard 

61 Holy Family, c. 1553 Oil on panel, 132 x 165 cm 

62 Head of an Old Woman Oil on panel, 41.5 x 30.5 cm 

63 The Holy Family, c. Oil on panel, 139.3 x 101.5 cm 


1554 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


At lower right: FF IV ET FA 


At upper left: FF 


At left, halffway up, on the cross: FFF ET 
IV 


At lower left: [FF] IV ET FA 


At upper right: A LA MAISON ROUGE 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository inventory number Van de velde 
number 

Lost 

Belgium, Private coll. 

Schwerin, Staatliches Museum, 47 

[1098] 

Vienna , Kunsthistoriches Museum, 48 

[F 7] 

Lost 49 

Douai, Musée de la Chartreuse, 50 

[2796] 


Prague, Obrazarna Prazského Hradu, 51 
[O. 231] 


Lille, Musée des Beaux-Arts 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


155 


136 


581 


Illustration 


Print by Balthasar Bos (cat. 
H.13). Possibly a pendant to The 
Raising of the Brazen Serpent. 
This may be the painting 

of Noah mentioned in the 
inventory of Sir John Lumley in 
1590: ^A table of Noe, doone by 
Fraunce Flores of Antwerpe,” 
transcribed in Van de Velde, 


Frans Floris, 1: 487, doc. 97. 

Fig. 7.37 
Related to Christ Carrying the Fig. 7.10 
Cross with Mary and Simon of 
Cyrene (cat. P.59). 
Painted Copy in Soye, Chapelof Fig. 7.9 
Saint-Martin (oil on panel, 118 
x 36 cm); painted copy (oil on 
panel, 116 x 84.5) sold London, 
Sotheby's, 12 April 1978, lot 82. 
Painted copy, location 
unrecorded, 45 x 32 cm; see Van 
de Velde, Frans Floris, 2: fig. 302. 
Painted copy sold London, Fig. 7.36 
Sotheby’s, 1 March 1967, lot 
181. 
Related to the Crucifixion, 
Wiesbanden (cat. 95); the 
Crucifixion Triptych, Arnstadt, 
(cat. P.67-69) related to the 
Triptych of the Seven Effusions of 
the Blood of Christ, Léau, Saint- 
Léonard (cat. P.97-101). 
Sold Paris, Galliera, 14 June 


1974, lot 17; see Oursel 1984, 
24, DO. 9. 


582 CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


(cont.) 
Number Title, date Medium and support, dimensions Signature and inscriptions 
63bis Granvelle's Dwarf Oil on panel, 64.7 x 53.3 cm 
Estanilao and a Fool, 
C. 1557 
64 Gathering of the Oil on panel, 116 x 174 cm 
Manna, 1554 
65 Head of a Man with Oil on panel, 46 x 33 cm At upper right: FFF 
Beard 
66 Lambert Lombard, c. Oil on panel, 77 x 64 cm 
1555 


67through 69 Crucifixion Altarpiece, Oilon panel, 166 x 214 cm 


C. 1554 

67 Left wing: The Brazen Oil on panel 
Serpent 

68 Center: The Crucifixion Oil on panel 

69 Right wing: Sacrifice of Oil on panel 
Isaac 


70 through 74 Crucifixion Altarpiece, Oil on panel 
1554 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Detroit, Detrioit Institute of Arts, 
[39.1] 


Present whereabouts unknown, 
recorded at Jan de Maer Gallery, 


Brussels in 2006 


Brussels, Private coll. 


Liége, Musée de l'art wallon 


Sonderborg, Sonderborg Slot 


Arnstadt, Oberkirche 


Van de velde 


number 


53 


54 through 58 


583 


Friedländer Comments Illustration 
number 
109 The attribution is tentative. 


(as Lombard) Anthonis Mor famously 
portrayed the same dwarf with a 
dog (Louvre, inv. 1583). 

On the complex provenance of 
this painting, see Van de Velde 
Frans Floris, 1: 200-01. Related 
engraving by Cornelis Bos (cat. 
H.24). 

Painted copy in Berlin, Schloss 
Grunewald, panel, 50.5 x 

42 cm; painted copy, details 
unrecorded, ex coll. G. Peeters, 
Venlo, 1936; Friedländer 163 (as 
Floris) 

Tentative attribution. This Fig. 2.3 
portrait is known in at least four 
versions of disperate quality. In 
the past the painting has also 
been attributed to Anthonis Mor. 
Work not examined 

personally; judgment based 
upon photographs. Possibly a 
workshop pastiche. See Erik 
Lassen, Rigets maend lader sig 
male 1500-1750 (Copenhagen: 


Politikens, 1973), 30-32, no. 18. 


Composition later treated in a 
print by Phillips Galle (cat. H.18) 
Painted for the Nieuwe Kerk, 
Delft; in Arnstadt, Oberkirche, 


since 1594. 


584 


(cont.) 


Number 


70 


71 


We 


73 


74 


75 


76 


Title, date Medium and support, dimensions 


Left wing: Carrying the Oil on panel, 286 x 76 cm 
Cross, 1554 


Center: The Crucifixion, Oil on panel, 295 x 186 cm 
1554 


Right wing, inner side: Oil on panel, 286 x 76 cm 
The Entombment, 1554 

Left wing, outer side: Oil on panel, 286 x 76 cm 
Moses Striking the 

Rock, 1554 


Right wing, outer side: Oil on panel, 286 x 76 cm 
Raising of the Brazen 

Serpent , 1554 

The Kinship of Mary, Oil on panel, 165 x 135 cm 


1554 


Lamentation, c. 1554 Oil on panel, 155 x 214 cm 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


At bottom: FF IV 


At lower right: FF IV ET FAC 1554 


At lower right: FF IV 


At bottom: FF IV 


At bottom: FF IV 


At lower right: FF INVE ET PXT 1554 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Paris, Musée du Louvre, [MNR 276] 


Meaux, Musée Bossuet 


Van de velde Friedländer Comments 


number number 


54 


55 


56 


07 


58 


59 


60 


Van de Velde identifies the 
hands of assistants in this panel. 
Painted copy in Houtave, Saint- 
Bavon (oil on panel, 117 x 87 
cm). 

While Dora Zuntz questioned 
Floris's role in painting this 
panel, Van de Velde affirms that 
it is autograph. On the copies 
of this work in churches around 
Antwerp, see Robijns, “De 
Herkomst van de Verdwenen 


Kruisigingstriptiek.” 


Copy, location unknown (oil 
on panel, 71 x 95.1 cm) sold 
London, Christie’s, 25 April 
2008, lot 74. 

Van de Velde sees the work of 


assistants in this panel. 


On deposit at the Musée 
d’Hazebrouck. Engraving by 
Frans Menton (cat. H.38) 
Painted copy in Utrecht, 
Rijksmuseum Het 
Catharijneconvent (oil on panel, 
72 x 48 cm, dated c. 1555, in 
original frame); the heads of 
Mary and Nicodemus are copied 
in a drawing in Frankfurt, Stadel 
Museum, inv. 3730 (pen and 
brown ink with wash, 277 x 177 


mm). 


585 


Illustration 


Fig. 7.42 


Fig. 7.42 


Fig. 7.42 


Fig. 7.43 


Fig. 7.43 


Fig. 7.38 


Fig. 7.33 


586 CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


(cont.) 

Number Title, date Medium and support, dimensions Signature and inscriptions 

77 Head Study of a Man Oil on panel, 47 x 36.5 cm At upper right: FFF 
with a Sword, c. 1554 

78 Fall of the Rebel Angels, Oil on panel, 308 x 220 cm At lower right: FF IV ET F[A] 1554 
1554 

79 The Sacrifice of Isaac Oil on canvas, 79.5 x 107 cm, reduced 

at bottom and top 

80 The Four Evangelists Unrecorded 

81 Holy Family with Anna Unrecorded 
and Joachim 

82 Portrait of a Man, Oil on panel, 71 x 55 cm, enlarged at — Half-way up at left: AETATIS 48. 1555 
Possibly Hieronymus top and on sides 
Cock, 1555 

83 Portrait of a Woman, Oil on panel, 72 x 56 cm, enlarged at — Half-way up at right: AETATIS 35. 1555 
Possibly Volcxken top and on sides 


Diericx, 1555 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository inventory number Van de velde 
number 

Kassel, Staatliche Gemäldegalerie, 61 

[GK 1038] 

Antwerp, Royal Museum of Fine 62 

Arts, [112] 

Antwerp, Private coll. 63 

Formerly in Tongerlo, From the 64 

Norbertijnerabdij 


Formerly in the collection of Cornelis 65 


van der Geest 


Madrid, Prado, [1516] 66 


Madrid, Prado, [1517] 67 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


129 


172 


72 


587 


Illustration 


Possibly related to an exterior 
wing of Fall of the Rebel Angels 
(cat. P.78). 

According to Van de Velde, 


Fig. 1.9 


Fig. 1.1 
Frans Floris, 1: 212, the A in the 


signature is a later addition. 


Painted copy in Utrecht 
(Catharijneconvent, inv. 689, 
oil on panel, 109.5 x 138.5 cm); 
painted copy, lost, formerly in 
Antwerp (private coll., 103 x 136 
cm; sold Antwerp, Van Herck, 
24-25 April 1961, lot 24; sold 
Antwerp, Bernaerts, 30 March 
1998, lot 32); painted copy in 
Toulouse, Musée des Augustins, 
inv. RO 895; Madrid, private coll. 
(see Berméjo, Lucas Cranach y 
Frans Floris, 232-40). Engraving 
attributed to Philips Galle (cat. 
H.52). 
As seen in Willem Van Haecht, 
The Kunstkamer of Cornelis van 
der Geest. Engraving by Cornelis 
Cort (cat. H.35). 

Fig. 6.27 


Fig. 6.28 


588 CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


(cont.) 
Number Title, date Medium and support, dimensions Signature and inscriptions 
84 Head ofa Man witha Oil on panel, Approx. 46 x 32 cm 


Beard 


85 through 94 The Labors of Hercules, One painting was square (approx. 185 
C. 1555 x 185 cm) while nine others were of 
the same height, with four measuring 
approx. 195 x 175 cm and five 
measuring 195 x 125 cm. 
85 Hercules Preventing 


the Centaurs from 


Abducting Hippodamia 

86 Hercules Slaying the 
Nemean Lion 

87 Hercules Casting 
Cerberus into Chains 

88 Hercules Slaying the 
Dragon Ladon 

89 Hercules Defeating the 
Hydra of Lerna 

90 Hercules Struggling 
with Achelous in the 


Form of a Bull 

91 Hercules Feeding 
Diomedes to his Own 
Mares and Hercules 
Slaying Cacus 

92 Hercules Defeating 


Antaeus 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Lost 


Lost 


Lost 


Lost 


Lost 


Lost 


Lost 


Lost 


Brussels, private coll. 


589 


Van de velde Friedländer Comments Illustration 


number number 


68 


69 through 78 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


75 


76 


Related to Hercules in the Labors 
of Hercules; painted copy, lost 
(oil on panel, 46 x 38 cm, sold 
London, Sotheby’s, 6 May 1970, 
lot 51; sold Vienna, Dorotheum, 


7 November 1972, lot 125) 


Engraving by Cornelis Cort 
(cat. H.67). 


Engraving by Cornelis Cort 
(cat. H.68). 
Engraving by Cornelis Cort 
(cat. H.69). 
Engraving by Cornelis Cort 
(cat. H.70). 
Engraving by Cornelis Cort 
(cat. H.71). 
Engraving by Cornelis Cort 
(cat. H.72). 


Engraving by Cornelis Cort 


(cat. H.73). 


Engraving by Cornelis Cort Fig. 8.19 
(cat. H.75). 


590 


(cont.) 


Number 


93 


94 


95 
96 


97 through 101 


9T 


98 


99 


100 


101 


102 


103 


104 


Title, date Medium and support, dimensions 


Hercules Slaying 

Geryon and Hercules 

Capturing the 

Caledonian Boar 

Hercules Supporting 

the World on Behalf of 

Atlas 

The Crucifixion, c. 1554 Oil on panel, 130 x 105 cm 


The Invasion of Troy Oil on canvas, 155 x 238 cm 


Triptych of the Seven 

Effusions of the Blood 

of Christ, c. 1556 

Left wing: Martyrdom Oil on panel, 270 x 101 cm 
of Saint Catherine 

Central panel: Seven Oil on panel, 280 x 208 cm 
Effusions of the Blood 

of Christ 


Right wing: Martyrdom Oil on panel, 270 x 101 cm 
of Saint Agnes 

Predella: Unidentified Oil on panel, 49 x 175 cm 
subject 

Exterior wings: Raising Oil on panel, two panels, 
of Lazarus each 270 x 101 cm 

Head of a Man, c. 1555 Oil on panel, 43 x 30 cm 
Head of a Bearded Man Oil on panel, 46 x 32 cm 


Head of a Bearded Man, Oil on panel, 46.5 x 33.6 cm 
C. 1560 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


At lower left: FF IV ET F 


At upper right: FF 


At upper left: FFF 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 591 


City, repository inventory number Van de velde Friedländer Comments Illustration 
number number 
Lost 77 Engraving by Cornelis Cort 
(cat. H.74). 
Lost 78 Engraving by Cornelis Cort 
(cat. H.76). 
Wiesbaden, Stádtisches Museum 79 Fig. 7.20 


Florence, Tribunale di Firenze; 

Ufficio del Giudice dott. A. Banci. See 

Ragghianti, Dipinti Fiamminghi in 

Italia, 247, no. 501. 

Zoutleeuw (Léau), Church of 80 through 84 


Saint-Léonard 


80 
81 Christ on the Cross, surrounded Fig. 7.45 
by: The Circumcision; The 
Fight in the Olive Garden; The 
Flagellation; The Crowing with 
Thorns; Christ Nailed to the 
Cross. 
82 Fig. 7.45 
83 Fig. 7.45 
84 Fig. 7.46 
Berlin/Ravensburg, Grzimek coll. 85 Fig. 6.9 
Lost 86 Copy sold Antwerp, Bernaerts, 


1972 (oil on panel, 47 x 38 cm). 
Chicago, Art Institute of Chicago, 87 Fig. 6.6 
[1990.557] 


592 


(cont.) 


Number 


105 


106 


107 


108 


109 


110 through 


116 


110 


111 


112 


113 


Title, date 


Head of a Man witha 
Beard 

Cain Killing Abel, 

C. 1556 


Head of a Man with a 
Straw Hat 


Saint Luke Painting the 
Virgin, 1556 
Head of a Woman, c. 


1556 


The Liberal Arts (or 
Seated Liberal Arts), 


1557 
Dialectic , 1557 
Arithmetic, 1557 


Grammar, 1557 


Rhetoric, 1557 


Medium and support, dimensions 


Oil on panel, 43.2 x 32.2 cm 


Oil on panel, 107 x 138 cm 


Oil on panel, 45 x 32.5 cm 


Oil on panel, 214 x 197 cm, 
originally 130 x 197 cm 


Oil on panel, 41.9 x 30.5 cm 


Oil on canvas 


Oil on canvas, Original dimensions 
unrecorded; now reduced 

Oil on canvas, 127 x 224 cm, 
enlarged to 151.5 x 224 cm 

Oil on canvas, Reduced to approx. 
100 x 175 cm 


Oil on canvas, 151.5 x 175 cm 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


At upper right: FFF 


On the grinding stone: FF.IV. ET F. 1556 


Inscription no longer legible 
FF.IVET.FA.1557 
FF.IV.ET.FA. 1557 


FF.IV.ET.FA.1557 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Lost 


Location unknown 


Lost 


Antwerp, Royal Museum of Fine Arts, 


[114] 
Oberlin, Allen Memorial Museum of 


Art, [1972.79] 


Genoa, Private coll. 


Abu Dhabi, Louvre Abu Dhabi 


Genoa, Private coll. 


Genoa, Private coll. 


Van de velde 


number 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


95 


96 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


593 


Illustration 


Recorded with Hevesy, Vienna, 
in 1936. 
Ex coll. Jesuit College of Onze- Fig. 5.19 
Lieve-Vrouw; sold Antwerp, 
Bernaerts, 30 March 1998, 
lot 142; copy in Copenhagen, 
Statens Museum for Kunst, inv. 
337 (oil on panel, 136 x 176 
cm). 
Sold London, Sotheby's, 28 April 
1965, lot 56; copy, lost (panel, 
57 x 43 cm, ex coll. H. Ceval, 
Lausanne). 
Fig. 5.11 
Copy, location unknown (oil Fig. 6.1 
on panel, 46.5 x 34 cm), sold 
Vienna, Dorotheum, 23 February 
1931, lot 142. Copied in a 
drawing in Liége, Cabinet des 
Estampes et des Dessins de la 


Ville de Liège, inv. N.546. 


Engraving by Cornelis Cort 
(cat. H.132). 

Engraving by Cornelis Cort Fig. 8.20 
(cat. H.130). 

Engraving by Cornelis Cort 

(cat. H.131). 

Engraving by Cornelis Cort 

(cat. H.133). Copy recorded in 

Munic, Alte Pinakothek, inv. 

3656 (117.5 x 173.5 cm); see 

Friedlander, no. 153. 


594 


(cont.) 


Number 


114 


115 


116 


117 


118 


119 


120 


121 


122 


123 


Title, date Medium and support, dimensions 


Music, 1557 Oil on canvas, 122 x 174 cm, 
enlarged to 151.2 x 174 cm 
Geometry, 1557 Oil on canvas, 125 x 173 cm, 
enlarged to 150.5 x 173 cm 
Astronomy (Astrology), Oil on canvas, 151 x 174.3 cm, 
LEEY originally 121 x 174 cm 


Head of a Man, Possibly Oil on panel, 45 x 35 cm 


Emperor Vitellius, 

C. 1555 

Head of a Flute Player, Oil on panel, 46.5 x 33 cm 
@ alim 

Head of a Man in Oil on panel, 46.5 x 33 cm 


Profile, c. 1559 


Head of a Woman Oil on panel, 46.4 x 33.5 cm 


Head ofa Man witha Oil on panel, 47 x 29 cm 
Beard 


Holy Family ata Table Unrecorded 
with Elizabeth and John 


Head of an Old Man Oil on panel, 46 x 33 cm 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


FE.IV.ET.FA.1557 
FF.IV.ET.FA.|1557 
FE.IV.ET.FA.1557 


At upper right: FFF 


At upper right: FFF 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Genoa, Private coll. 


Genoa, Private coll. 


Genoa, Private coll. 


Formerly Dresden, Staatliche 


Gemäldegalerie (destroyed), [816] 


Present location unknown 


Schipluiden, Private coll. 


Schipluiden, Private coll. 


Copenhagen, Statens Museum for 


Kunst, [167] 


Location unknown 


Ludwigsburg, Castle, [745 | 


Van de velde 


number 


97 


98 


99 


100 


101 


102 


103 


104 


105 


106 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


595 


Illustration 
Engraving by Cornelis Cort Fig. 8.21 
(cat. H.134). 
Engraving by Cornelis Cort Fig. 8.22 
(cat. H.135). 
Engraving by Cornelis Cort Fig. 8.23 
(cat. H.136). 

Fig. 6.15 
Dated on stylistic grounds. Fig. 8.42 
Painted copy in Brussels, coll. 
Baron de Troosemberg (oil on 
panel, 46 x 33 cm); painted copy 
in Liége, Musée de l'art wallon, 
inv. 4 (oil on panel, 54 x 40.5 
cm), historically attributed to 
Lambert Lombard. 
With the same provenance Fig. 6.8 


as the item below. Dated on 
stylistic grounds. Painted copy 
in Sibiu, Muzeul Brukenthal. Inv. 
1239 (oil on panel, 45 x 35 cm) 
With the same provenance as 
the item above. Recorded in a 
variant in which the woman 
wears a large pearl earring (oil 
on panel, 48.3 x 33.6 cm), sold 
Christie's, New York, 26 January 
2012, lot 223. 

For the figure of Joseph in the 
Holy Family at a Table with 
Elizabeth and John (cat. P.122). 
Engravings by Cornelis Cort (cat. 
H.36) and Hieronymus Wierix 
(cat. H.37). 

While a related head appears 

in the Judgment of Solomon of 


1556, the two are not identical. 


596 CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


(cont.) 

Number Title, date Medium and support, dimensions Signature and inscriptions 

124 Head of an Old Man Oil on panel, 36.2 x 25.5 cm 

125 Adoration of the Oil on panel, 130.5 x 159 cm At top center: FFF ET IV 
Shepherds, c. 1560 

126 Adoration of the Oil on panel, 126 x 127 cm At lower right: FFF ET IV; a later 
Shepherds inscription: 1577 

127 Kinship of Mary Oil on panel, 138 x 161.6 cm 

128 Shooting at Father’s Unrecorded 
Corpse 

129 The Falconer, 1558 Oil on panel, 110 x 82 cm At upper left: FFF 1558; at upper left: 


AETATIS SVAE XLVII 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Location unknown, Private coll. 


Prague, Narodni Galerie 


Dresden, Staatliche Gemäldegalerie 


Luxembourg, Musée national 


d'histoire et d'art, [2010-064/001 | 


Brunswick, Herzong-Anton-Ulrich- 


Museum, [39] 


Van de velde 


number 


107 


108 


109 


110 


111 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


125 


124 


173 


597 


Illustration 


Related to the head of Saint 
Joseph in the Dresden Adoration 
of the Shepherds (cat. P.125); 
see Balis, La Réalité magniífiée, 
115, no. 8. 

Painted copy in Sarasota,John Fig. 12.6 
and Mable Ringling Museum of 
Art, no. 207 (oil on panel, 121 x 
185 cm). 

Painted copy in Schwerin, 
Staatliches Museum, 1094 (oil 
on panel, 56.6 x 130 cm). 
Painted copy in Antwerp, 
Church of Saint James (oil on 
panel, 284 x 192.5 cm); painted 
copy of central Madonna and 
Child group, identified as Moses 
Being Nursed by his Mother (oil 
on panel, 97 x 90 cm), sold 
London, Christie's, 17 December 
1999, lot 27. 

Engraving by Balthasar Bos, (cat. 
H.160). Van de Velde considers 
the related drawing in Munich 
(cat. D.50), to be an anonymus 
copy after this presumed 
painting. This book accepts the 
drawing as the work of Floris 
and questions whether such a 
painting ever existed or whether 
the subject was invented for the 
medium of print. 

Van de Velde believes the 


signature and date are false; at 


Fig. 6.25 


least one painted copy of this 


work is known. 


598 


(cont.) 


Number 


131 


222 


133 


135 


136 


Title, date 


Woman with a Dog, 
1558 


Head of a Woman Lying 
Down 
Head of a Roman 


Emperor, c. 1555 


Head of a Man with a 
Beard 


Head of Mercury 


Banquet of the Gods, 


C. 1557 
Head of a Man 


Head of a Woman 


Medium and support, dimensions 


Oil on panel, 108 x 85 cm 


Oil on panel, 39 x 37.5 cm, 
reduced at top and right 
Oil on panel, 39 x 37.5 cm 


Oil on panel, Approx. 46 x 33 cm 


Oil on panel, 46.3 x 34 cm 


Oil on panel, 116.5 x 161.5 


Unrecorded 


Oil on panel, 45 x 32.5 cm 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


At left center: FFF 1558; above: AETATE 
SVA XLVII 


On Chronos's scythe: FF IV ET FA; right, 
on the hilt of a sword: FF IV ET FA 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Caen, Musée des Beaux-Arts, [74] 


Wuppertal, Private coll. 


Antwerp, Royal Museum of Fine Arts, 
[5159] 


Location unknown 


Location unknown 


Graz, Alte Galerie, Universalmuseum 
Joanneum, [57] 

Location unknown 

St. Petersburg, State Hermitage 


Museum, [7117] 


Van de velde 


number 


112 


113 


114 


115 


116 


117 


118 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


174 


599 


Illustration 


Painted copy in Fig. 6.24 
Friederichshaven, coll. Grzimek 
(oil on panel, 123 x 86 cm); see 
Hindelang, Gemáldesammlung, 
232-38. 

This head appears in Banquet of 
the Gods in Graz (cat. P.135). 
This head appears in Banquet 


of the Gods in Graz (cat. P.135); 


Fig. 6.10 


ex coll. Van Regteren Altena; 
ex coll. S. Nystad; sold London, 
Sotheby's, 30 October 2008, 
lot 7. 
Painted copy in London, 
Merchant Taylors' Hall (oil on 
panel, 45.5 x 32 cm); painted 
copy, location unrecorded, 
sold Vienna, Dorotheum, 17 
September 1968, lot 31 (oil on 
panel, 42 x 33 cm). 
The same model as in the Head 
of a Roman Emperor (cat. 
132). Sold London, Phillips, 30 
October 1990, lot 85. 

Fig. 8.32 


600 


(cont.) 


Number 


138 


139 


140 


141 


142 


143 through 
146 


143 


144 


Title, date Medium and support, dimensions 


C.1559 


The Awakening of the Oil on canvas, 157 x 238 cm 


Arts, C. 1559 


The Wise and Foolish Oil on panel, 118 x 132 cm 
Virgins, c. 1559 

Penitent Mary Oil on panel, 47 x 30 cm 
Magdalene 


Head ofa Man witha Oil on panel, Approx. 46 x 33 cm 
Red Hat 

Triptych of the Oil on panel 

Baptism of Christ, c. 

1557 

Left wing: The Oil on panel, 284.5 x 101 cm 
Preaching of Saint John 

the Baptist 

Center: The Baptism of Oil on panel, 268.5 x 215 cm 
Christ 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


The Judgment of Paris, Oil on panel, 135 x 188 cm 


At lower left: FF IV ET FA 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository inventory number Van de velde 
number 

St. Petersburg, State Hermitage 119 

Museum, [6093] 

Ponce, Puerto Rico, Museo de Arte, 120 

[62.0336] 

Dijon, Musée Magnin, [1938 F194] 

Location unknown 12 


Zoutleeuw, Church of Saint-Leonard, 122 through 


Chapel of Saint-Hubert 125 


122 


123 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


601 


Illustration 


Ex coll. Niclaes Jonghelinck; Fig. 8.34 
Volcxken Diericx. Painted 

copy ex coll. Charles de Croy, 
Beaumont, inv. 1613, no. 84 (oil 
on panel, 184 x 236 cm); sold 
London, Sotheby's, 21 March 
1973, lot 125; pastiche copy, 
dimensions unrecorded, Tarbes, 
Musée Massey, inv. 33.686 

Ex coll. Niclaes Jonghelinck; 
Melchior Wyntgis (Middelburg, 


before 1604); Charles de Croy, 


Fig. 8.26 


Beaumont (1613 inv., no. 77; A. 
Somerset (Enfield, Middlesex). 
Sold London, Sotheby's, 4 July 
1990, lot 39. 

Possibly mentioned in the Fig. 6.20 
inventory of Antoinette Wiael, 

widow of Jan van Haecht, of 

5-7 July 1627: "Een Knielende 

Magdalena op een cleyn 

8-stuyversmaet naer Floris in 

lyste,” located “Op de Camer 

voor aen't Strate boven de 

Poorte.” See Duverger, Antwerpse 
kunstinventarissen, 3: 41, 


no. 615. 


Sponsored by Martin van Wilré 
in 1557, the year of his death. 


Fig. 7.50 


Fig. 7.50 


602 CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


(cont.) 
Number Title, date Medium and support, dimensions Signature and inscriptions 
145 Right: The Temptation Oil on panel, 284.5 x101 cm 
of Christ 
146 Outer wings: The Oil on panel, 268.5 x 215 cm 
Conversion of Saint 
Hubert (two panels) 
147 Allegory of Peace and Oil on canvas, 103 x 134 cm, with a 5 
Justice, c. 1560 cm strip added at top 
148 Head of a Woman Oil on panel, 46 x 32 cm 
149 Head of a Man witha Oil on panel, Unrecorded At upper left: FFF 
Helmet (Mars?), c. 1560 
150 Adam and Eve, 1560 Oil on panel, 176 x 144 cm At lower left on the melon: FF.IVE. 
ET FAC... 60; at lower left inscribed in 
another hand: F FLORIS F. Ao 1560 
151 Adam and Eve, c. 1560 Oil on panel, 186 x 152 cm At lower left: FF.IV.ET FA. 


152 Charity, c. 1560 Oil on panel, 156 x 107 cm At lower right: FFF ET IV 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Moscow, Pushkin Museum, [1155] 


Location unknown 


Location unknown 


Florence, Galleria Pitti, [1082] 


Cognac, Musée municipal, [896.01 | 


St. Petersburg, State Hermitage 


Museum, [3302 | 


Van de velde 


number 


124 


125 


126 


127 


128 157 


129 117 


130 


131 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


603 


Illustration 


Fig. 7.50 


Fig. 7.51 


Fig. 9.19 


Sold London, Christie's, 16 June 
1967, lot 61. 

Sold London, Sackville Gallery, 
ex coll. Petrus Daems, Antwerp 
(d. 1653). The same head 


appears in Venus, Mars and 


Fig. 6.3 


Cupid (cat. P.154) and in Adam 
and Eve (cat. P.150; cat. P.151). 
Ex coll. Leopold, Archduke of Fig. 10.8 
Tuscany (Vienna, 1747-92); 
painted copy in Geneva, private 
coll. (oil on panel, 177 x 148 
cm); painted copy, probably 
seventeenth century, in 
Florence, Uffizi, inv. 9961 (oil on 
canvas, 179 x 179 cm); painted 
copy (176.5 x 145 cm) sold 
London, Sotheby's, 10 December 
1980, lot 77. 

This appears to be a repetition Fig. 10.9 
of the version in Florence 

(cat. P.150), although it is not 
clear which came first; painted 
copy dated 1560, sold London, 
Sotheby's, 10 December 1980. 
Zuntz and Van de Velde differ 


in dating the work; the latter is 


Fig. 10.15 


followed here. 


604 CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


(cont.) 
Number Title, date Medium and support, dimensions Signature and inscriptions 
153 Adam and Eve, c.1560 Unrecorded 
154 Mars, Venus, and Cupid Oil on panel, 93 x 115.5 cm, cut down 
Surprised by the Gods, at lower right 
C. 1562 
155 Venus in Vulcan’s Forge, Oil on panel, 150 x 198 cm 
c. 1564 
156 Head of a Sea God, Oil on panel, 47 x 33 cm At lower left: FFF 
c.1561 
157 Head of a Sea Goddess, Oil on panel, approx. 45 x 28.5 cm, At upper right: FFF 
c. 1561 cut down at right 
158 Banquet of the Sea Oil on panel, 126 x 226 cm At lower left: FF. IV. ET FA. 1561 


Gods, 1561 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Location unknown 


Sibiu, Muzeul Brukenthal, [1241 | 


Berlin, Gemäldegalerie 


Stuttgart, Staatsgalerie, [L.802 | 


Location unknown 


Stockholm, Nationalmseum, [430] 


Van de velde 


number 


122 


133 


134 


135 


136 


137 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


143 


160 


148 


605 


Illustration 
This painting served as the basis 
for a print by Hieronymus Wierix 
(cat. 10); painted copy (oil on 
panel, 89 x 73 cm) sold Bern, 
Dobiaschofsky, 22-23 Oct. 1971, 
lot 190. 
Fig. 10.6 
Fig. 10.17 
Appears in the Banquet of the Fig. 6.7 


Sea Gods (cat. P.158). 
Painted variant in Berlin, Fig. 6.4; Fig. 6.5 
Gemäldegalerie, inv. 1955 (Berlin variant) 
(oil on panel, 53 x 45 cm; 
Friedlander no. 166; fig. 6.5); 
painted copy, Friedrichshaven, 
coll. Grzimek (oil on panel, 49 x 
36 cm; ); painted copy, location 
unknown (panel, 39 x 27 cm), 
sold Cologne, Lempertz, 15 
May 2014, lot 1113; painted 
copy, Slovak National Museum, 
inv. KH 526 (45 x 25.5 cm, see 
Ciulisova, Paintings... Slovak Art 
Collections, 60-63). 

Painted copy, location Fig. 8.33 
unrecorded (canvas?, 126 x 

224 cm), formerly in Potstdam, 

private coll.; see Zuntz, Frans 


Floris, 31. 


606 


(cont.) 
Number Title, date Medium and support, dimensions 
159 Venus Laments the Oil on panel, 150 x 121 cm 
Death of Adonis 
160 Triptych of the Oil on panel. The original commission 
Assumption of the called for canvas. 
Virgin, 1561-64 
161 Adam and Eve Lament Oil on panel, 108 x 168 cm 
the Death of Abel, c. 
1561 
162 Adam and Eve Lament Oil on panel, 163 x 212 cm 
the Death of Abel, c. 
1561 
163 Head of a Man, Possibly Oil on panel, 44.5 x 32 cm 
Bramante, c. 1561 
163bis Head of a Manina Red Oil on panel, 39.2 x 32.2 
Hat, c. 1562 
164 The Drunkenness of Oil on panel, approx. 104.5 x 137.5 cm 


Noah 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


At lower right, possibly in a later hand: F. 
FLORIS F. 


At lower right: FF IV. ET F. 


At upper left: FF 


With an old marking at lower left: 434 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number Van de velde 
number 

Formerly in the Hague, Mauritshuis, 138 

on loan to the Gerechtshof, [263] 

Formerly Antwerp, High altar ofthe 139 

Onze-Lieve-Vrouwekerk 

Kassel, Gemäldegalerie, [GK 999] 140 

Antwerp, Koninklijk Museum voor 

Schone Kunsten, [5138] 

Location unknown 141 


Location unknown 


Location unknown 


Friedlander 


number 


146 


159 
(Referring to 
the copy) 


607 


Comments Illustration 


Destroyed in Second World 

War; painted copy in Warsaw, 
coll. F. Mtdoecki (oil on panel, 
173 x 135 cm); painted copy 
sold London, Sotheby's, 27 
January 2012 (oil on canvas, 
130.8 x 101.6 cm). Anonymous 
engraving (cat. H.83) and related 
engraving by Abraham de Bruyn 
dated 1569 (cat. H.84). 

The commission first appears in 
church records in 1560; painting 
may have begun in 1561 or 
1564, when the subject was first 
specified. 

Painted copy, Senils, Musée d'Art Fig. 10.12 
et d'Archéologie, inv. A.00.6.58. 


From the collection of Girolamo Fig. 10.11 
Balbi, Genoa. Engraving by 

Cornelis Cort (cat. H.11). 

Sold Paris, Druout, 20 December Fig. 6.14 
1973, lot 117; painted copy, 

location unrecorded (42 x 31 

cm); Friedander, no. 159. 


Sold Berlin, Bassenge 


Known through a later copy, sold 
Paris, Christie's, 21 June 2012, 

lot 10; figure of Noah treated in a 
print by Balthasar Bos date 1568 
(cat. H.14). 


608 


(cont.) 


Number 


165 through 


72 


165 


166 


167 


168 
169 


170 


171 


172 


Title, date 


Saint Luke Altarpiece, 
c. 1563 


Saint Macharius of 
Ghent 
Head of a Man 


Saint Luke Writing the 
Gospel 


Saint Luke Painting the 
Virgin 

Saint Luke Preaching 
The Arrest and 
Martyrdom of Saint 
Luke 

Madonna and Child 
Portrait of Abbot Lucas 


Munnich 


Medium and support, dimensions 


Oil on panel 


Oil on panel , Unrecorded 


Oil on panel, Unrecorded 


Oil on panel, Unrecorded 


Oil on panel, Unrecorded 
Oil on panel, Unrecorded 


Oil on panel, Unrecorded 


Oil on panel, Unrecorded 


Oil on panel, Unrecorded 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Bavon, Chapel of Saint-Aubert 


Van de velde 


number 


142 through 
149 


142 


143 


144 


145 
146 


147 


148 
149 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


609 


Illustration 


Formerly Ghent, Church of Saint- 


For a painted and carved 
retable in the Bakers’ Chapel 
(later Bishop’s Chapel) of Saint- 
Bavon, Ghent. Floris’s painted 
panels surrounded a carved 
marble and alabaster sculpture 
by Jan de Heere, father of Lucas, 
now also lost. Van Vaernewyck, 
Van die beroerlicke tijden, 91, 
recalls that the sculptor took 
the altar apart to try to preserve 
it during the iconoclasm. Van 
Mander recounts studying 

from the painted panels then 
preserved in Lucas d’Heere’s 


studio. 


Van de Velde suggests that the 
Head of a Man (cat. P.166), may 
have been a preparatory study 
for this figure. 

Copied in a painting in Ghent, Fig. 5.12 (the 


Saint-Bavon (150 x 94 cm). copy) 


610 


(cont.) 


Number 


173 


175 
176 through 
180 


176 


177 


178 


179 


180 


181 


Title, date 


Family Portrait (The 


Van Berchem Family’), 


1561 


Head of a Satyr 


Head of aWoman 


The Seasons, c. 1565 


Spring 


Summer 


Autumn 


Winter 


Summer 


Head of a Woman, c. 


1560 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Medium and support, dimensions Signature and inscriptions 


Oil on panel, 130 x 225 cm 


The inscription on the frame is 


transcribed in full in Chapter Six, note 
104. 


Oil on panel, Approx. 46 x 32 cm At upper left: JUDITH (?) 


Oil on panel, 46 x 33 cm 


Oil on panel, Each approx. 115 x 134 
cm 

Oil on canvas on panel, Approx. 115.5 
x 134 cm 

Oil on canvas on panel, 115.5 x 134 At right on the wall: FF IV 
cm 

Oil on canvas on panel, Approx. 115.5 


x 134 cm 


Oil on canvas on panel, Approx. 115.5 
x 134 cm 
Oil on canvas on panel, Approx. 115.5 
x 134 cm 


Oil on panel, 46.5 x 32.5 cm At upper right: FFF 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Lier, Museum Wuyts-van Campen- 


Caroly, [52] 


Cannero, Private coll. 


Prague, Narodni Galerie 


Location unknown 


Stockholm, Hallwylska Museet, 
[B 157] 


Location unknown 


Location unknown 


Staatsgemáldesammlungen 


Heino, Museum de Fundatie 


Van de velde 


number 


150 


151 


152 


153 


154 


155 


156 


157 


Friedländer Comments 


number 


177 


170 


611 


Illustration 


Fig. 6.32 


Painted copy in the collection 
of the Earl of Ribacourt, details 
unrecorded. 


Painted copy, location unknown Fig. 6.12 


(38.5 x 33 cm). 


Ex coll. Herman I de Neyt 
(Antwerp, d. 1642) 


Fig. 8.41 


Painted copy, location 
unrecorded (oil on panel, 74 
x103 cm), sold Versailles, Palais 
des Congrés, 1 June 1969, lot 
38; fragment of a painted copy 
in Munich, Alte Pinakothek, inv. 
634 (oil on panel, 70.5 x 50.5 


cm). 


Copy in Munich, 
Staatsgemáldesammlungen, inv. 
6317. 

Sold, Rotterdam 1935; painted Fig. 6.11 
copy, ex coll. H. Jüngeling, The 

Hague, possibly the copy (oil on 

panel, 47 x 34.5 cm), sold New 

York, Christie’s, 17 June 2004, 


lot 5. 


612 


(cont.) 


Number 


182 


183 


185 


186 


Title, date Medium and support, dimensions 


Head of a Laughing Oil on panel, 45 x 34 cm 


Woman 


Christ Carrying the Oil on panel, 74.5 x 47 cm 


Cross, c. 1560 
Head ofa Man witha Oil on panel, 46.5 x 33 cm 


Beard 


Susanna and the Elders, Oil on panel, 148 x 208 cm 


C. 1565 


The Judgment of Paris Oil on panel, 124 x 118 cm, reduced 


at left 


Head of a Woman with Oil on panel, 40 x 32.5 cm 


a Diadem, c. 1560 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


At upper right: FFF 


On the vase: FFF ET IV 


At left on the edge of the urn: FFF ET IV 


At upper right: FF 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository inventory number Van de velde Friedländer Comments 


number number 

Delft, Private coll. 158 

Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 159 

[GG 9881] 

Location unknown 160 

Florence, Galleria degli Uffizi, Ferroni 161 161 
Collection 

Location unknown 162 122 
France, Private coll. 163 


613 


Illustration 


Drawn copy in Berlin, 
Kupferstichkabinett, inv. 
123525; copied in a painting 

The Concert by Jan Onghers 
(1651-1730), in Dresden, 
Gemäldegalerie, inv. 1992 (oil on 
canvas, 124 x 91 cm). 

Ex. coll. The Duke of Hamilton Fig. 7.14 
(d. 1649); Leopold-Wilhelm of 
Austria (1612-62), inv. 12. 

Ex coll. J. Q. van Regteren Altena; 
S. Nystad, The Hague; sold 
London, Sotheby's, 30 October 
2008, lot 7. 

Ex coll. Ferroni. Copy in Sibiu, Fig. 10.34 
Brukenthal Museum, inv. 10 

(oil on canvas, 119 x 186 cm) 

in which the niche statue 

is replaced with the figure 

of Morgante. Reduced copy 
depicting Susanna alone sold 
London, Phillips, 7 July 1998, 

lot 55. 

Painted copy, Tarbes, Musée 
Massey, inv. 855.1.2 (oil on 
panel, 78.5 x 110 cm); painted 
copy, location unrecorded, sold 
Lucerne, Fischer, 22-26 June 
1965, lot 1787 (oil on panel, 70 
x 93 cm). 

Ex coll. The Marquess of Bath, Fig. 6.2 
Longleat. Painted copy in 
London, Merchant Taylors’ Hall 
(oil on panel, 45.5 x 33 cm). 


614 


(cont.) 


Number 


188 


189 


190 


191 


Title, date 


Head of a Woman, c. 


1560 


The Immortal Rewards 


of Virtue, c. 1565 


Danaé and the Golden 
Rain, c. 1565 


Diana and her Nymphs 
Surprised by Actaeon, 
C. 1565 


Medium and support, dimensions 


Oil on paper on panel, 29.4 x 33.3 cm 


Oil on panel, Unrecorded 


Unrecorded 


Oil on panel, 170 x 257 cm 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository inventory number Van de velde 
number 

New York, Private coll. 

Location unknown 

Location unknown 

Location unknown 164 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


615 


Illustration 


Ex coll. William Copwer. Sold Fig. 6.19 
London, Phillips, 1 July 1997. 
Woman seen from behind. 

Used for The Immortal Rewards 
of Virtue painting (cat. P.189) 
although not the print (cat. 
H.94). Another drawing of a 
head study on paper is listed 
under drawings (cat. D.80). 
Recorded in a variant with 
significant changes and a Latin 
inscription (oil on canvas, 154 x 
225 cm); sold London, Sotheby's, 
8 December 2016, lot 120. 
Related to the print by Cornelis 
Cort (cat. H.93) but with 
significant differences. 

It is highly likely that Floris 
painted this subject. Frans 
Menton's engraving (cat. H.64) 
is the only record of it. It would 
have been unusual for Floris to 
invent this mythology expressly 
for print, and the composition 
resembles his contemporary 
paintings. 

Ex coll. Charles de Croy, Duke 
of Aerschot (Beaumont. 1560- 
1612, inv. 84); Lord Middleton, 
Wollaton Hall, Nottingham; sold 


Fig. 10.22 


London, Christie's, 8 July 1938, 
lot 69; painted copy in Reims, 
Musée des Beaux-Arts, inv. 
941.3.126; engraving by Fancois 
Menton (cat. H.65). 
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(cont.) 


Number 


192 


193 


194 


195 


196 through 
203 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 


202 


203 


Title, date 


Portrait of a Boy, c. 
1565 

Margaret of Parma c. 
1562 

Self-Portrait, c. 1562 


Allegory of the Trinity, 
1562 


The Qualities of the 
Artist , 1565 
Allegory of the Arts, 
1565 

Diligence, 1565 

Use, 1565 

Poetry, 1565 
Architecture, 1565 
Labor, 1565 


Experience, 1565 


Industry, 1565 


Medium and support, dimensions 


Oil on panel, 35.7 x 27.2 cm 


Oil on panel, 80 x 67 cm 


Oil on panel 


Oil on panel, 165 x 230 cm 


Oil on panel 


Wall painting, Approx. 265 x 425 cm 


Wall painting, Approx. 335 x 185 cm 


Wall painting, Approx. 335 x 185 cm 


Wall painting, Approx. 335 x 185 cm 


Wall painting, Approx. 335 x 185 cm 


Wall painting, Approx. 335 x 185 cm 


Wall painting, Approx. 335 x 185 cm 


Wall painting, Approx. 335 x 185 cm 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


At lower right: FFF, and dated 1562 


On plinth beneath: HUMANAE 
SOCIETATE NECESSARIA 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository inventory number Van de velde 
number 

Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 165 

[GG 3532] 

Location unknown 166 

Location unknown 167 

Paris, Musée du Louvre, [20746] 

Destroyed, Formerly on the artists — 168 through 

house 175 

Destroyed, Formerly on the artist’s 168 

house 

Destroyed, Formerly on the artist’s 169 

house 

Destroyed, Formerly on the artist’s 170 

house 

Destroyed, Formerly on the artist’s izi 

house 

Destroyed, Formerly on the artist’s 172 

house 

Destroyed, Formerly on the artist’s lye 

house 

Destroyed, Formerly on the artist’s 174 

house 

Destroyed, Formerly on the artist’s 175 

house 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


140 


Last recorded in London, coll. J. 
C. Morris. 

Painted copy in Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. 
2979 (oil on panel, 46 x 38.5 
cm); painted copy in Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Miinzkabinett, Ambraser 
Portratsammlung, inv. G 5043 
(oil on paper on panel, 13 x 9.5 
cm) 

Drawn copy by a Floris follower 
in Dresden, Kupferstich- 
Kabinett, in v. C7869 (pen and 
brown ink over black chalk, 177 
x 275/278 cm), fig. 9.3. 
Engravings by Monogrammist 
TG, 1576, cat. H.140-47. 
Engraving by Monogrammist TG, 
1576 (cat. H.140). 

Engraving by Monogrammist TG, 
1576 (cat. H.141). 

Engraving by Monogrammist TG, 
1576 (cat. H.142). 

Engraving by Monogrammist TG, 
1576 (cat. H.143). 

Engraving by Monogrammist TG, 
1576 (cat. H.144). 

Engraving by Monogrammist TG, 
1576 (cat. H.145). 

Engraving by Monogrammist TG, 
1576 (cat. H.146). 

Engraving by Monogrammist TG, 
1576 (cat. H.147). 
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Illustration 


Fig. 6.31 


Fig. 9.5 


Fig. 9.2 (the copy) 


Fig. 9.1 
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(cont.) 


Number 


204 


205 


206 


207 through 
208 


207 


208 


209 


210 


Title, date 


Head of a Woman 


Head of a Woman 


Head of a Woman 


The Last Judgment 
Triptych, 1566 

The Last Judgment, 
1566 

Exterior wings: Parable 
of the Grain of Wheat 
(?), 1566 

Last Judgment, 1565 


Vanitas, 1565 


Medium and support, dimensions 


Wall painting, 47 x 34 cm 


Oil on panel, 43 x 32 cm 


Oil on panel 


Oil on panel, 287 x 222 cm 


Oil on panel, 273 x 222 cm 


Oil on panel, each wing 287 x 106 cm 


Oil on panel, 164 x 225 cm 


Oil on panel, 84 x 129 cm 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


At lower left on the middle panel: FF IV 
ET FEC 1566 


At lower left: FF ANVERPIEN. INVE. 
FAC. 1565; inscribed at lower left: 

QVI CVSTODIERINT IVSTITIAM, 
IVSTE IVDICABVNTVR : ET QVI 
DIDICERINT IVSTA INVENIENT QVID 
RESPONDEANT; SAP. 6 

At lower right on a stone: FFF ET IV 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Coburg, Schloss Ehrenburg 


Location unknown 


Brussels, Musées royaux de Beaux- 


Arts, [174] 


Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
[GG 3581] 


Location unknown 
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Vandevelde Friedlander Comments Illustration 
number number 
176 This head appears as that 
of Cyane in Cornelis Cort's 
engraving of the Metamorphosis 
of Cyane (cat. H.181). 
197 
Painted copy in Plessis-les-Tours, 
Castle (oil on canvas, 300 x 435 
cm); painted copy, Nuremberg, 
Saint-Sebald (canvas, 
dimensions unrecorded); drawn 
copy in Paris, Musée du Louvre, 
Cabinet des Dessins, inv. 20.619 
(pen and brown ink with brown 
wash, 313 x 213 cm) 
178 through 
179 
178 Fig. 9.8 
179 Fig. 9.8 
180 The composition condenses Fig. 9.7 
Floris's triptych of the same 
subject in Brussels (cat. P.207). 
181 130 Formerly in New York, Central 


Picture Galleries, ex. coll. Olav 
Granberg, Stockholm, 1911; 
painted copy in Nuremberg, 
Saint-Sebaldus, details 


unrecorded. 
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(cont.) 


Number 


211 


212 


213 


214 


215 


216 


Title, date 


Head of a Woman 


Suicide of Lucretia, 


C. 1565 


Faith, Hope, and 
Charity 


Portrait of Heinrich 
Sudermann, c. 1565 
Portrait of the Knaap 
of the Olive-Branch 
Rhetoricians’ Guild, 
C. 1565 

Adoration of the 
Shepherds, 1568 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Medium and support, dimensions Signature and inscriptions 


Oil on canvas, Unrecorded 


Oil on panel, 125 x 94 cm 


Oil on panel, Unrecorded 


Oil on panel, 73 x 54.5 cm 


Oil on panel, 63.5 x 49 cm 


Oil on panel, 249 x 193 cm 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Location unknown 


Rotterdam, Museum Boymans-van 


Beuningen, [1940] 


Ex coll. Niclaes Jonghelinck 


Dresden, Staatliche Gemäldegalerie, 
[848] 


Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
[GG 7707] 


Antwerp, Royal museum of Fine Arts, 


[113] 


Van de velde 


number 


182 


183 


184 


185 


186 


187 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


149 


176 


621 


Illustration 


Related to the Suicide of 
Lucretia; ex coll. S. Hartveld, 
Antwerp 1930. Sold London, 
Sotheby’s, 8 July 2002, lot 338. 
See the verso of the drawing of Fig. 10.16 
Envy in the Louvre (cat. D.79). 
The composition is based on 

an engraving by Marcantonio 
Raimondi, Bartsch 13: 155, 

no. 192. Copy with different 
background (oil on panel, 106 x 
81.3 cm) sold London, Christie’s, 
30 October 198, lot 13. 

Known only from the inventory 
of Jonghelinck; a painting of 

the subject formerly in the New 
Palace, Postdam was attributed 
to Floris by Friedlander (no. 152, 
inv. G.K.I. 5412) but does not 
appear to be by him. 

Ex coll. Frederik Augustus Il of Fig. 6.30 
Saxony (1696-1763). 
Ex coll. Archduke 
Leopold-Wilhelm. 


Fig. 9.20 


From the Altar of the Gardeners Fig. 12.5 


in Antwerp Cathedral. 
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(cont.) 


Number 


217 


218 through 


222 


218 


219 


220 


221 


222 


223 


Title, date Medium and support, dimensions 
The Amazons Bind 

Their Captives in 

Chains 

Triptych of the Oil on panel 


Repentant Sinners, 
1566-68 


Left wing: The Return of Oil on panel, 202 x 70.5 cm 
the Prodigal Son 
Central panel: Christ Oil on panel, 193 x 145 cm 
with the Publican and 

Mary Magdalene 

Right wing: Parable of ^ Oil on panel, 202 x 70.5 cm 
the Unforgiving Servant 
Exterior left: Saint Oil on panel, 202 x 70.5 cm 
James Major Baptizing 
Josias 

Exterior right: The Oil on panel, 202 x 70.5 cm 
Martyrdom of Saint 

Jacob the Great 


Minerva, c. 1566 Oil on panel, 41.5 x 31.5 cm 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


Oil on panel, 138.5 x 176.5 


Signed at upper right FF. F 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Rome, Ex coll. Federico Zeri 


Zoutleeuw, Church of Saint-Léonard 


Zoutleeuw, Church of Saint-Léonard 


Zoutleeuw, Church of Saint-Léonard 


Zoutleeuw, Church of Saint-Léonard 


Zoutleeuw, Church of Saint-Léonard 


Zoutleeuw, Church of Saint-Léonard 


London, The Weiss Gallery 


Van de velde 


number 


188 through 


192 


188 


189 


190 


191 


192 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


123 


623 


Illustration 


See Van de Velde in Dacos and 
Meijer, Fiamminghi a Roma, 
188-89, no. 89. A similar work 
is mentioned in the inventory 
of goods left by Marco Nufiez 
Perez in 1572, confirming the 
identification of the subject: 
Otra [pintura] de Frans Flores 
de dos mugeres que tienen dos 
hombres cadenados" (Duverger, 
Antwerpse kunstinventarissen, 

1: 87). The inventory dates to 
1603, by which point the precise 
subject was evidently already 
forgotten. 

Payments are recorded 

from January 1566 through 
July 1569; see Suykerbuyk, 
"Reformation," 57. 


Fig. 7.52 


Fig. 7.52 


Fig. 7.52 


Fig. 7.53 


Fig. 7.53 


This head study was used for Fig. 6.21 
Minerva Visiting the Muses 
(cat. P.224) but may have been 


created earlier. 
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(cont.) 


Number 


224 


225 


226 


227 


Title, date 


Minerva Visiting the 
Muses, c. 1568 


Adam and Eve with 
Cain and Abel, c. 1563 


Adam and Eve with 
Cain and Abel, c. 1563 


Leonhard Thurneysser 


zum Thurn, c. 1569 


Medium and support, dimensions 


Oil on panel, 173 x 224 cm 


Oil on panel, 137 x 200 cm, a small 


piece removed at upper edge 


Oil on panel, 161 x 205 cm 


Oil on panel, 45 x 38 cm 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Signature and inscriptions 


At lower right: FFF ET IV. 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


City, repository inventory number Van de velde 
number 
Condé-sur-Escaut, Hótel de Ville 193 


Bayeux, Musée Baron Gérard, [492 P] 194 


Antwerp, Royal Museum of Fine Arts, 195 
[5137] 


Basel, Kunstmuseum, [445] 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


625 


Illustration 


Ex coll. Charles de Croy 
(Beaumont, 1560-1612). Copy 


Fig. 10.38 


(oil on canvas, 61.5 x 85.5 cm) 
sold Milan, Sotheby's, 11 June 
1997, lot 691; sold London, 
Sotheby's, 23 March 1998, lot 
112. 

Ex coll. Rudolf II of Prague. 
Painted copy (oil on canvas, 

145 x 196 cm) sold Amsterdam, 
Sothebys, 23-24 June 2015, lot 
54; painted copy, New York, 
private coll. (oil on panel, 96 

x 128 cm); painted version, 
sold London, Christie's 14 July 
1978, lot 84 (114.2 x 167.2 cm); 
painted verion, visibly naive 
handling of the brush (oil on 
panel, 121.9 x 174 cm, sold, 
Christie's London 19 June 1987, 
lot 43); another version, ex coll. 
Elise Dutch, Paris (oil on panel, 
113 x 172 cm); sold Cornette de 
Saint-Cyr, Friday 25 June 2010, 
lot 38. The painting and its 
variants have occasionally been 
attributed to Antonis Blocklandt 
A variant of the painting in Fig. 10.10 
Bayeau (cat. P.225); ex coll. 
Balbi, Genoa. 

Ex coll. Remigius Faesch. Van Fig. 3.7 
de Velde dates the portrait to 

the time of the sitter's visit to 

Antwerp around 1569, although 


it may be earlier. 


626 CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


(cont.) 

Number Title, date Medium and support, dimensions Signature and inscriptions 

228 Venus and Cupid, Oil on panel, 103 x 132 cm Signed at right, above Venus's foot: FFF 
C. 1569 

229 Tarquin and Lucretia Oil on panel, 102 x 69 cm (possibly) 

230 Equestrian Portrait of | Oil on canvas, 251 x 192 cm On the horse's reigns: GODEFRID 
Godefroid de Bouillon BOLIONI | HJERVSAL... An Md 9.9. 

Tentative 

A1 Laban Kisses his Oil on panel, Possibly 81.2 x 113.5 cm 
Daughters and Their 


Children, c. 1553 


CHECKLIST OF PAINTINGS 


Van de velde 


number 


City, repository, inventory number 


Location unknown 


Location unknown 


Location unknown 


Friedlander Comments 


number 


178 
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Illustration 


Paris, Musée du Louvre, [MNR 396] 


Carl Johns has attributed this 
work to Anthonis Blocklandt, 


Fig. 10.37 


but it appears to be a very late 
work by Floris; ex coll. Herman 
Emden (Berlin); sold Berlin, 
Lepke, 3 May 1910, lot 111; 

ex coll. Gürlit (Berlin, 1929); 
Récupération francaise. 

Sold Von Ucheln, 20 May 1774; 
see Ketelsen, Verzeichnis, 638. 
Sold Amsterdam, Sotheby's, 17 


June 1992, lot 251. 


A degraded copy of these 
dimensions (inscribed GEN. 31 
CAPI); sold London, Sotheby's, 4 
May 1995, lot 162. 


Checklist of Drawings 


Number Title Date 
ithrough The Roman Sketchbook C. 1544 
27 

1 Studies of the Base of Trajan's Column 

2 Torso of Athena in Chiton, Female 


Torso, Erinys 


3 Fragments of a Sarcophagus Depicting 
Orestes, Furies, and Details from the 
Base of Trajan's Column 

4 Antique Triphies from the Reliefs on 
the Base of Trajan's Column 

5 Study After the South Side of the Base 
of the Trajan's Column, right half 


6 Studies after a Relief Depicting an 
Imperial Victory 

7 Studies of a Neo-Attic Round Base in 
Casa Cesi 

8 Study of Figures on the Base of the 


Twelve Gods 


Medium and support, dimension, inscription 


Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 208 x 297 mm 

[In red chalk in upper right: 3; in lower left in brown 
ink: C; inscribed in the middle in brown ink COLLONE 
HISTOlae| 

Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 207 x 294 mm 

[In pen at top center: ANTICA op strat; inscribed in red 
chalk at upper right 4 and below at right D] 

Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 211 x 297 mm [At 
left in brown ink: anticka sint marck; at upper right in red 
chalk: 5; at lower right in brown ink: £] 

Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 225 x 303 mm [In 
red chalk: 8; in brown ink: H] 

Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 210 x 300 mm [In 


red chalk: 9; in brown ink: I] 


Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 207 x 299 mm [In 


red chalk: 70; in pen K; inscribed: ANTICK op Straet] 


Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 222 x 297 mm [In 
red chalk: 74; inscribed in brown ink: N; inscribed: antiCA 


in casa de seze| 


Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 210 x 296 mm 
[In red chalk: 75; inscribed in brown in: O; inscribed in 
brown ink: INCASAPTLDOE ] 


© KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2018 DOI 10.1163/9789004343252_019 


CHECKLIST OF DRAWINGS 


City, repository, inventory number 


Basel, Kunstmuseum, 
Kupferstichkabinett, | U.IV.6 
through U.IV.29] 

Basel, Kunstmuseum, 


Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.29] 


Basel, Kunstmuseum, 


Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.21 | 


Basel, Kunstmuseum, 


Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.14] 


Basel, Kunstmuseum, 
Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.27 | 
Basel, Kunstmuseum, 


Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.28 


Basel, Kunstmuseum, 


Kupferstichkabinett, | U.IV.9 | 


Basel, Kunstmuseum, 


Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.15] 


Basel, Kunstmuseum, 


Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.17] 


Van de velde Illustration 


number 


Ie 


T3 


T4 


T5 


T6 


T7 


T8 


Fig. 3.16 
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Comment 


The following sequence includes: 


Fol. 3r. The drawing depicts the dragon's head and 
helmet from the west side and a sword and griffon 


from the east side of the base of Trajan's Column. 


Fol. 4r. At right are two Amazons from a sarcophagus 


in the Palazzo Rospigliosi at Rome. 


Fol. 5r. At left two sleeping Furies from the left end 


of a sarcophagus depicting Orestes. 


Fol. 8r. Studies after the south side of the base of 
Trajan's Column drawn from up close. 

Fol. gr. This drawing continues that on the previous 
folio, showing the right half of the same relief on the 
south side of the base of Trajan's Column. 

Fol. 10r. Study of a relief then in Piazza Sciarra, 

now in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, representing a 
victorious Emperor. The head and foot at right are 
details extracted from the frieze at left. The flying 
genius at right comes from the south side of the base 
of Trajan's column. 

Fol. 14r. The drawing depicts dancing Hours from 
an antique puteal formerly in Casa Cesi, now in Villa 
Albani. The woman at left, Autumn Carrying Game, 
had to have been drawn separately. The figure 

at right is Hecate and should be shown carrying 
torches, but because the base was placed against a 
wall they may not have been fully visible. 

Fol. 15r. The Altar of the Twelve Gods, also known as 
the Ara Borghese, is now in Paris, Musée du Louvre, 
inv. MA 672. Rather than copy the base precisely 
Floris freely combined the figures to create his own 


composition. 
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CHECKLIST OF DRAWINGS 





(cont.) 
Number Title Date Medium and support, dimension, inscription 
9 Frieze on the Medea Sarcophagus Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 221 x 296 mm 
[In pencil: 8; in red chalk: 7 8; in brown ink 7; in brown 
ink: ANTICK by templum pacis an dat cleijn kercke dat gy 
gescuetsert hebt] 
10 Victoria with a Laurel Branch and Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 215 x 296 mm [In 
Study after Michelangelo red chalk: 19; in pencil 23] 
11 Polyphemus and a Greek in the Pen and brown ink with brown wash; drawing traced 
Palazzo Barbaro, Dying Amazon at through on the recto in pen at a later date, 216 x 292 mm 
Palazzo Medici, and Unidentified [In upper right 23 in red chalk, in lower left W with in 
Antique and Non-Antique Figures pen. Inscribed Antick, ANtik, and antick. | 
12 Four Standing Gods from the Altar Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 210 x 297 mm [At 
Base of the Twelve Gods upper right in red chalk: 24; in brown ink: X] 
13 Roma Victrix, Dacia, and a Frieze from Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 204 x 298 mm [At 
the Villa Torlonia Marble Crater bottom center: antick noVA Anet TroVATE IN CASA de 
SEZE Bi Dat FonTEYNKEN| 
14 Studies of two Antique Statues Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 210 x 298 mm [In 
red chalk: 28; in pencil: 24] 
15 Studies of Phaedra, a Hermaphrodite, Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 213 x 296 mm [At 
and Unidentified Antiquities left in brown ink: antick bi dieen back meten Luen and at 
middle: anticka by sint marck] 
16 Studies after Antique Sculpture with a Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 206 x 295 mm [In 


Nereid on a Seahorse, a Sandal, and a 


Column Base 


red chalk: 30; in pencil: 30] 


CHECKLIST OF DRAWINGS 


City, repository, inventory number Vande velde Illustration 


number 


631 


Comment 





Basel, Kunstmuseum, T9 Fig. 3.22 
Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.8] 


Basel, Kunstmuseum, T10 
Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.23 | 
Basel, Kunstmuseum, T11 Fig. 3.12 


Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.19] 


Basel, Kunstmuseum, T12 Fig. 3.13 
Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.12] 


Basel, Kunstmuseum, T13 Fig. 3.21 
Kupferstichkabinett, | ULIV.7 | 


Basel, Kunstmuseum, T14 
Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.24] 

Basel, Kunstmuseum, ls [uc 
Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.16 ] 


Basel, Kunstmuseum, T16 


Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.25]| 


Fol. 18v. The sarcophagus depicting Jason and 
Medea is now in Ancona. The frieze represents 
Medea's children offering poisonous wedding gifts 
to Creusa. At the time Floris drew this sarcophagus 
it was outside the Church of Saints Cosmas and 
Damian next to the Basilica of Constantine and 
Maxentius, the "Temple of Peace" that he names on 
the drawing. 

Fol. 19v. The woman and two children at right are 
after a group in the lunettes of the Sistine Chapel. 
Fol. 23v. First Floris drew the unidentified figures 
at left, then the man dragging the boy, known as 
Polyphemus and a Greek, now in the Capitoline 
Museums. Below this, the Dying Amazon, then 

in Palazzo Madama. Above this is Sylvanus with 

his goat skin and an unidentified female figure at 
far right. The figure at lower right appears to be 
post-Antique. 

Fol. 24v. Four gods on the Base of the Twelve Gods 
Or Ara Borghese, now in Paris, Mouvre, inv. MA 672. 
The gods depcited are Apollo, Artemis, Hephaestus, 
and Athena, although Floris misinterprets the 
rightmost as a male. 

Fol. 25v. All sculptures were in the Cesi gardens 
when Floris drew them: at right, a Herculean 

frieze on the marble crater now in Villa Torlonia, 
apparently used as a fountain; at center, Roma 
Victrix, now in the Palazzo dei Conservatori; at left a 
mourning female figure from the base of the Roma. 


Fol. 28v. The figures are unidentified. 


Fol. 29v. Phaedra is from a fragment of a 
sarcophagus. Floris drew the Hermaphrodite in 
Palazzo Doria twice, once frontally and once from 
the left. 

Fol. 30v. The Nereid was located near Santa Maria in 


Via, the column at Santa Catarina in via Giulia. 
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CHECKLIST OF DRAWINGS 





(cont.) 

Number Title Date Medium and support, dimension, inscription 

i7 Study of Ceres and Proserpina from a Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 192 x 262 mm [At 
Puteal in the Albani Collection, with bottom in brown ink: antick op een burput by dat fonn... 
Fortuna and a Barbarian's Sandal from dat achter de rebecca ghemackt staet, antica and antica by 
the Cesi or De Nigris Collection sint mar... ] 

18 Copy after Floris: Two Studies after Pen and brown ink over a preliminary drawing in red 
Michelangelo’s Sistine Ceiling: Abiud chalk, copy measures 220 x 295 mm |In pen: MICHIL 
and Eliachim and the Ignudo to the ANCIUS] 
right of the Sibyl of Cumae 

19 Copy after Floris: Figures from A Pen and brown ink over red chalk, copy measures 213 x 
Dionysian Sarcophagus 242 mm 

20 Copy after Floris: Juno Pronuba and Pen and brown ink over a preliminary drawing in red 
two Putto from a Sarcophagus in chalk, copy measures 210 x 297 mm 
Palazzo Giustiniani and Two Women 

21 Copy after Floris (?): Figure of a Red chalk overworked with pen and brown ink and 
Hunting Man and Woman as Venus brown wash, copy measures 210 x 297 mm [In pen: 
from the Villa Torlonia in Rome antich by campedolie] 

22 Copy after Floris: Three Dancing Pen and brown ink with brown wash, copy measures 
Nymphs or Horae from the Puteal in 238 x 221mm 
Casa Cesi 

23 Copy after Floris: Apollo and Five Pen and brown ink with brown wash over red chalk, 
Women, One Possibly Cybelle / verso: Copy measures 253 x 239 mm [In pen: FF, though not in 
Copy of fol. 4 with Victoria and Two Floris's hand. | 
Amazons 

24 Copy after Floris: Study of Antique Pen and brown ink and brown wash, copy measures 207 


Sculpture Including a Torso of 
Dionysus, Statue of Melpomene 

and at Left a Sandal after a Relief 
Depicting “Rome Welcomes the 
Emperor,” Formerly in the Palazzo dei 


Conservatori 


x 294mm 


CHECKLIST OF DRAWINGS 
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City, repository, inventory number Van de velde Illustration Comment 
number 

Brussels, Bibliothéque royale de TAZ Fig. 3.6 Removed from the other drawings in the Roman 

Belgique, Cabinet des Estampes, Sketchbook and replaced by a copy, in Basel 

[F 11791] (Kunstmuseum, Kupferstichkabinett, inv. U.IV.10, 
197 x 301 mm). At the time, the puteal was then in 
the Cesi coll. 

Basel, Kunstmuseum, T18 Fig. 3.9 Fol. 7r. Lost but recorded in a copy, possibly a 

Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.26] counter-proof, in Basel (inv. LIV.26), in pen and 
brown ink over red chalk, inscribed MICHIL 
ANCIUS, depicting the figures of Abiud and 
Eliachim and the ignudo to the right of the Cumaean 
Sibyl. 

Basel, Kunstmuseum, T19 Fol. 7v. Copied in a drawing now in Basel; the 

Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.26] sarcophagus is now in London, British Museum. 

Basel, Kunstmuseum, T20 Fol. 12». Floris has invented the heads which which 

Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.11] were broken off and had not yet been restored. The 
two standing women have not been identified. 

Basel, Kunstmuseum, T21 Fol. 12r. Copied in a drawing now in Basel and later 

Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.11 | added to the sketchbook. The Hunting Man is now 
in the Medici Collection in Florence. The woman 
with the veil has not been identified. 

Basel, Kunstmuseum, T22 Fig. 3.19 Fol. 13v. Three figures, probably Horae, from a 

Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.13] marble puteal that belonged to the Cesi collection 
The order of figures here does not correspond to that 
on the well, reflecting Floris's imaginative approach 
to studying the antique. 

Basel, Kunstmuseum, T23 Fol. 20v. The copy on the verso appears to be later. 

Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.20] 

Basel, Kunstmuseum, T24 Fol. 21v. Floris drew the same relief in his Studies 


Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.22 | 


after Antique Sculpture including the Head of Marcus 
Aurelius (cat. D.6). 
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Number Title Date Medium and support, dimension, inscription 

25 Copy after Floris: Torso of a Draped Pen and brown ink with brown wash, copy Measures 202 
Statue (Demeter?), Torso of the x 301mm 
so-called Venus Genetrix with a Fruit 
Platter, Torso of a Female Statue 
(Athena?) 

26 Cybele from the Palazzo di Venezia Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 191 x 235 mm 
and a Sarcophagus with Pentheus and [Inscribed by J. Steinmetz: Une feuille du livre de croquis 
the Maenads de Franc Flore donné par le Notaire Van de Steene - 8 Dec. 

1834] 

27 Studies after Giulio Romano and Pen and brown ink , 220 x 318 mm [In pen: Infl. 
Polidoro da Caravaggio Française d'après bas-relief de Rome; Polidore; FFLORES] 
Other Roman drawings 

28 Moses Receiving the Law after the C. 1544 Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 255 x 220 mm 
Fresco in the Loggia of Raphael 

29 Rape of the Sabine Women after a C. 1544 Pen and brown ink with brown wash over black chalk, 
fresco by Polidoro da Caravaggio on 117 x 210 MM 
Palazzo Ricci 

30 Cleobis and Biton after The Grimani Pen and brown ink, , 155 x 410 mm, vertical fold at 


Sarcophagus 


center [At lower right: 38; on verso: Pollodoro] 
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Basel, Kunstmuseum, T25 


Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.18 | 


Bruges, Steinmetzkabinet, T26 Fig. 3.5 
[O.1778.II | 


Paris, École nationale supérieure des T27 Fig. 3 27/328 


Beaux-Arts, |M. 2171] 


Haarlem, Teylers Museum, Fig. 3-23 


[KT 2008 018] 


St. Petersburg, State Hermitage Fig. 3.26 


Museum, [OP 4220] 


Unknown 


This copy not part of the foliated drawings album, 
although on the same paper. The Venus Genetrix 
is copied after a triangular base in the Medici 


Collection, now in the Uffizi. 


The statue is now outside the Casino of Pius Iv, the 


sarcophagus at Hever Castle. 


Recto: Triumph of Aemilius Paulus and Lycurgus 
Giving the Law to the Spartans after Roman frescos 
by Polidoro da Caravaggio, and a Castaway from 
Giulio Romano's fresco in the Camerino dei Falconi 
in the Appartamento di Troia in the Palazzo Ducale, 
Mantua; verso: Sacrifice of a Bull from the Sala dei 
Venti of the Palazzo del Té and after lost Roman 


frescoes by Polidoro da Caravaggio 


After the fresco in the ninth vault of the Vatican 
Loggia, or a drawing for it. Dacos attributes the 
painting itself to Perino del Vaga, based on a 
preparatory drawing by Raphael that survives; 

see Dacos, Le Logge di Raffaello, 186-87. Dacos 
elsewhere suggests Floris may have made his 
drawing after another drawing and not the fresco, 
although this seems unlikely; see Veldman, The 
Netherlandish Drawings..., 55, no. 38. 

For other drawings recording the fresco, see 
Marabottini, Polidoro da Caravaggio, 1: 362-65, no. 
F 13, I1, fig. CXLI, no. 2 and CXLIII, no. 1; Ravelli, 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, 2779-82, no. 445 and 321-22, 
nos. 546-49. 

Sold Paris, Piasa, 10 April 2008, no. 33. The 
sarcophagus was drawn by many artists including 
Maarten van Heemskerck; see Hülsen and Egger, Die 


romischen Skizzenbücher, 2: 23 
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Number Title Date Medium and support, dimension, inscription 

31 Procession of Animals and Figures Pen and brown ink with bown wash, 141 x 203 mm 
with Baskets after Polidoro da 
Caravaggio's Facade on Plazzo Gaddi 

32 Recto: Offering to an Emperor Seated Pen and brown ink, red-brown wash, 128 x 147 mm [In 
on a Throne / verso: The Calumny of pen Lombard; on verso: Lambertus Lombard fecit] 
Apelles (or Apollo and Campaspe?) 
and Fragment of a Draped Statue 

o Recto: Five Caesars after Baldassare C. 1544 Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 173 x 319 mm [In 
Peruzzi / verso: Fragment of a Scene pen: CAES, AUG, -, VITEL, VESP| 
of Ancient Sacrifice 

24 Rape of the Sabine Women Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 116 x 228 mm 

35 Frieze on the West Side of the Arch of c. 1544 Pen and brown ink with gray wash over black chalk, 267 
Constantine x 391 mm [At upper left: francis (cus?) floris] 

36 Design for a Decorative Frieze Pen and brown ink over black chalk, 149 x 393 mm [In 

the middle in brown: putallia Antica] 
37 Design for a plate Pen and brown ink with blue and brown washes, 176 x 
176 mm |In the middle: Frans. Floris] 

Set of drawings after the Antique 

38 Recto: Mucius Scaevola Crossing the — c. 1545 Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 138 x 204 mm 
Tiber / verso: Scene from Roman 
History 

39 Recto: Scene of Sacrifice all'antica / Pen and brown ink with brown-gray wash, 152 x 188 mm 
verso: Faustulus and the Capitoline 
Wolf with Romulus and Remus 

40 Recto: Copy of an ancient Bas-relief of Pen and brown ink with gray wash, 147 x 207 mm 
Cleobis and Biton / verso: Copy after 
Polidoro da Caravaggio 

41 Recto: Antique Frieze on Two Pen and brown ink with brown-gray wash, 162 x 


Registers / verso: Trophies, Columns, 


and Figures 


218 mm 
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City, repository, inventory number Van de velde Illustration Comment 

number 

Unknown Sold London, Phillip's, 3 December 1997, lot 9. 

Loppem, Coll. Jean van Caloen Possibly after Polidoro da Caravaggio. The 
composition on the recto is copied on the recto 
of a drawing in Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. 6210. 
See Kruyfhooft, Keuze uit de Vlaamse en Hollandse 
tekeningen, 6-7. 

Oxford , Christ Church College Fig. 3.31 Byam Shaw, Drawings ... at Christ Church, no. 1322. 

Picture Gallery, [1536] Copy sold Paris, Hótel Marcel Dassault, 13 Nov. 
2008, no. 48, illus. (pen and brown ink with brown 
wash, 185 x 225 mm, inscribed on plinths beneath 
Ceasars: TIBE, CALIG, CLAUD.) 

Oxford, Christ Church Picture Byam Shaw, Drawings ... at Christ Church, no. 1321. 

Gallery, [O133] 

Paris, Musée du Louvre, [20.618] Fig. 3.24 Although rejected by Van de Velde, this drawing has 
long been given to Floris. Figures from it may be 
seen in his early oeuvre. 

Basel, Kunstmuseum, T28 Despite the inscription the subject is probably not 

Kupferstichkabinett, [U.IV.6] antique but rather a pastiche. 

Paris, Musée du Louvre, [20.622 | T29 The attribution is uncertain. 

Paris, Musée du Louvre, [6250] Fig. 3.32 Recto after Polidoro da Caravaggio's fresco on the 


Paris, Musée du Louvre, [6201] 


Paris, Musée du Louvre, [6202] 


Paris, Musée du Louvre, [35780] 


facade of Palazzo Ricci; verso after Polidoro da 
Caravaggio (?); Starcky, Inventaire général, no. 78 
The scene of sacrifice reappears on a drawing in the 
van Caloen collection (cat. D.32) ; Starcky, Inventaire 
général, no. 79. 

Recto: after a Roman sarcophagus in the Grimani 
collection / verso: after a fresco by Polidoro da 
Caravaggio on Palazzo Gaddi; Starcky, Inventaire 
général, no. 80 

After frescoes by Polidoro da Caravaggio, although 
the columns appear to be those of Constantine in St 


Peter's; Starcky, Inventaire général, no. 81. 
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42 Recto: Antique Foot / verso: Fragment Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 56 x 108 mm [Next 
of an Antique Throne to foot: antica | 

43 Recto: Satyr or Pan and Priapus / Pen and brown ink with gray wash, 61 x 10 mm 
verso: Statue on a Chariot 

44 Recto: Antique frieze with the Hunt Pen and brown ink, 98 x 208 mm [At upper right: ant] 
of Meleager / verso: ceremony around 
bust of Dianne of Ephasus 

45 Recto: Study After Polidoro da C. 1545 Pen and brown ink with gray and brown wash, 163 x 206 
Caravaggio (Scene of Sacrifice and mm 
Study of a Statue) / verso: Study after 
Polidoro da Caravaggio's Facade on 
Palazzo Gaddi 

46 The History of Niobe after Polidoro da Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 210 x 350 mm 
Caravaggio's fresco on Palazzo Milesi 

47 Martyrdom of Saint John the C. 1547 Pen and brown ink with red-brown wash, 233 x 305 mm 
Evangelist [Signed in pen at lower left: FF; inscribed: mo francisco 

floris dAnversa| 
48 Martyrdom of Saint John the Baptist c. 1547 Pen and brown ink with gray wash, 237 x 259 mm 
[Signed at lower right: Ffloris | 
49 The Procession of Haman Pen and brown ink, 
50 Shooting at Father's Corpse C. 1558 Black chalk, 311 x 415 mm, reduced and reattached at 
center. [At bottom center: FF INV] 
51 The Blessing of Jacob C. 1552 Pen and brown ink with blue wash on prepared paper, 


185 x 280 mm [At lower right: Franc Floris] 
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Paris, Musée du Louvre, [11007] 


Paris, Musée du Louvre, [10438] 


Paris, Musée du Louvre, [10492] 


Paris, Musée du Louvre, [10517] 


Unknown 


Brussels, Musées royaux des Beaux- T30 


Arts, collection de Grez, [3940] 


Dresden, Kupferstichkabinett, T33 
[C 842] 
St. Petersburg, Hermitage, [OP 8080] 


Munich, Graphische Sammlung, 

[990] 

Dresden, Kupferstichkabinett, T34 
[C 845] 


3.36 


Fig. 5.21 


Fig. 5.22 


Fig. 5.32 


Fig. 5.23 


See Starcky, Inventaire général, no. 82. 


The same figure of Pan was studied by Lombard; 
Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 69, fig. 78; See Starcky, 
Inventaire général, no. 83. 

The Meleager Sarcophagus is now at Woburn 
Abbey, Bober and Rubenstein, Renaissance Artists, 
no. 113; the mythological scene is after Polidoro 

da Caravaggio's facade on Casa Gaddi; see Starcky, 
Inventaire général, no. 84. 

The Scene of Sacrifice and the Victory are based on 
Polidoro da Caravaggio's facade on Villa Gaddi; the 
statue with a foot on a pedistal was also copied by 
Lombard and forms part of the same group as the 
figure of Pan; Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 69, fig. 
78, The verso, showing Victory and a Soldier's foot, 
is copied in a drawing in the lost Album Dansaert; 
see Van de Velde, “Frans Floris en de italiaanse 
schilderkunst,” 158-59, fig. 7; see Starcky, Inventaire 
général, no. 85. 


Sold Paris, Drouot Richelieu, 12 March 1999, lot 38. 


Possibly part of a series with the Martyrdom of Saint 
John The Baptist 


Possibly part of a series with the Martyrdom of Saint 
John the Evangelist 

Copied in a drawing in Góttingen, Kunstsammlung 
der Universitat, inv. no. H 282; see Renger, “Review.” 
Print by Balthasar Bos (cat. H.15). Van de Velde, 
Frans Floris, 1: 390, rejected the drawing. 

Copied in a painting, oil on panel, 25.2 x 41.0 cm, 
sold Hildrizhausen, Siglas Auctioneers, 3 February 
2009, lot 314; sold, Vienna, Dorotheum, 6 October 
2009, lot 157. The door with Esau is replaced by a 


landscape. 
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52 Suffer the Little Children to Come Pen and brown ink over red chalk with brown wash, 120 
Unto Me x 209 mm [In black chalk: frans floris] 
53 Crucifixion 1553 Pen and brown ink with brown wash; squared for 
transfer, 463 x 341 mm [At lower right in pen: Fre Floris 
and a-R-] 
Series: The Story of Phaeton C. 1555 
54 Phaeton Receiving the Chariot from Pen and brush with brown ink, brown wash, and white 
his Father Apollo (The Departure of heightening, 190 x 312 mm 
Phaeton) 
55 The Fall of Phaeton Pen and brown ink over red chalk with blue wash, 206 x 
306 mm [Inscribed at lower right: Jean Cousin and FF F] 
56 The Fall of Phaeton Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 236 x 222 mm 
57 The Fall of Phaeton Pen and brush with brown ink over black chalk, 130 x 
108 mm, oval 
58 The Fall of Phaeton Pen and brown ink with blue wash and white 
heightening, Unknown 
59 Number not used. 
Series: Design for a plate with Scenes 1552 (?) 
from the Aeneid 
60 The Rape of Helen Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 80 x 150 mm, 
curved [Herms inscribed with the number 2. With the 
mark of Charles Rogers, and, in red chalk, 6. ] 
61 Mercury Ascending With Phaeton and Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 80 x 230 mm, 
Phaeton Falling / Aeneas Departing curved [Herm inscribed with the date 15-2.] 
62 Battle Scene / Battle Scene with Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 180 x 230 mm, 
Jupiter Arising from his Eagle curved [Herms inscriped with the numbers 8, 9, and 1.] 
63 Christ Driving the Money Changers Pen and brown ink with brown wash over traces of red 


from the Temple 


and black chalk, with touches of red ink, 157 x 199 cm 
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City, repository, inventory number Van de velde Illustration Comment 

number 

Brussels, Bibliothéque royale de T35 The attribution is uncertain. 

Belgique, Cabinet des Estampes, 

[F 18230] 

Prague, Národní Galerie, [K 31816] T36 Fig. 5.25 Prepared as a modello for Floris's altarpiece for the 
Nieuwe Kerk in Delft (cat. P.67-69). 

Brussels, Bibliothèque royale de T37 Fig. 5.38 

Belgique, Cabinet des Estampes, 

[F 3094] 

Dresden, Kupferstichkabinett, T38 Fig. 5.36 

[C 587] 

Paris, Musée du Louvre, [21.075] Fig. 5.35 The relationship to Michaelangelo's drawing of the 
subject is discussed in the text. 

Bowdoin, Bowdoin College Art Fig. 5.37 Becker, Old Master Drawings, 11, no. 4, suggests this 

Museum , [1811.108] may have been for a ceiling. 

Unknown Sold Long Island, Copake Auctioneers. Unrecorded 
since. I am grateful to Monroe Warshaw for this 
information. 

Recorded in the sale of Charles Rogers (L. 624) as 
one of "nine histories, divided by Termini" 

Unknown Ex coll. E. Schapiro, London; sold, Amsterdam, 


Pittsburgh, Carnegie Museum of Art, 
Gift of Herbert DuPuy, [23.12.21] 
Italy, Private coll. 


New York, Metropolitan Museum of 


Art, [50.605.4] 


Sotheby's, 11 November 1997, lot 113. Scenes from 
the Aeneid, bordered by herms. 

Scenes from the Aeneid. Separated by a herm with 
the date 15X2. See Meijer, "Frans Floris." 

Scenes from the Aeneid. The numbering on the 


sheet confirms that it is the last in the cycle of nine. 


The attribution is tentative. No Floris painting of the 


subject is known. 
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64 Saint Luke Painting the Virgin C. 1556 Pen and brown ink with brown wash over black chalk, 
191 x 232 mm 

Series: The History of Joseph 

65 Joseph and his Brothers C. 1555 Pen and brown ink, brush and blue wash with white 
heightening over gray-brown prepared paper., 293 x 280 
mm [At lower edge: FF rv] 

66 Joseph in Prison CS5, Pen and brown ink, brush and blue wash with white 
heightening over blue-green prepared paper, with 
subsequent drawing in pen and ink by another hand, 272 
x 277 cm [At lower edge: FF 1v] 

67 Hercules Strangling the Serpents C. 1553 Brush and brown wash over pen and black ink with white 
heightening on blue paper 174 x 331 cm 

68 Awakening of the Arts 1559 Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 239 x 324 mm 

69 Lot and his Daughters c. 1560 Pen and brown ink with brown wash and white 
heightening, 185 x 282 mm 

70 Touch C. 1561 Pen and brown ink with brown wash and white 
heigtening on blue paper; incised , 204 x 268 mm 

71 Shooting at Father's Corpse C. 1560 Pen and brown ink with brown wash over black chalk, 
285 x 415 mm [In the hand of Matthàus Merian the 
Younger (1621-87): Franco Floris and in the same hand 
Francesco Floris] 

E Visiting the Sick (?) Pen and brown ink with brown wash over black chalk, 
188 x 255 mm 

73 Mucius Scaevola Before Porsenna Cc. 1560 Red chalk, 442 x 556 mm 

74 Diana and her Nymphs Surprised by — c. 1565 Pen and brush with brown with white heightening on 

Actaeon parchment on panel, 415 x 585 mm 

75 Bacchus and Ariadne C. 1565 Pen and brown ink on blue paper with brown wash, 280 
x 150 mm [At upper left: F Floris] 

76 Venus and Cupid Red chalk (?), 226 x 170 mm (?) [At top: F Floris] 
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City, repository, inventory number Van de velde Illustration Comment 
number 
Góttingen, Kunstsammlung der T41 Fig. 5.13 
Georg-August-Universitat, [H 254 | 
Possibly for an unexecuted cycle of prints. 
Munich, Staatlische Graphische T42 Fig. 5.27 
Sammlung, [7008] 
Brussels, Musées royaux des Beaux- T43 Fig. 5.28 
Arts, collection de Grez, [3699] 
Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, [407 | Fig. 10.4 From the collection of Padre Sebastiano Resta, F 
261, inv. N. 68, p. 66. 
Stockholm, Nationalmusem, T44 Fig. 5.24 Preparatory to the painting for Niclaes Jonghelinck 
[1789/1863] (cat. P.139). Folded in middle and parallel to the 
top, 30 mm added at right. 
Vienna, Albertina, [7860] T45 Fig. 7.30 Print by Balthasar Bos (cat. H.15). 
Budapest, Szépmüvészeti Múzeum, T46 Fig. 10.39 Print by Cornelis Cort (cat. H.117). 
[1333] 
Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett der T47 Fig. 5.34 Print by Balthasar Bos (cat. H.160). 
Staatlichen Museen, [13204] 
Cologne, Wallraf-Richartz Museum, T48 This may be an episode from the life of a saint. 
[1936/38] 
Vienna, Albertina, [15.121] T50 Fig. 5.31 Print by Philips Galle (cat. H.159). 
Oxford, Christ Church Picture T51 Fig. 10.24 Related to the painting by Floris (cat. P.191) and the 
Gallery, [JBS 238] print by Francois Menton (cat. H.65). 
London, Courtauld Institute of Art, Fig. 10.5 Squared for transfer. No Floris painting or print of 


[D.1952.RW.3912] 


Unknown 


the subject is known. 
Depicted in an album of drawings in the so-called 


Art Gallery of Frans Francken the Younger (fig. 10.1). 
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77 The Abduction of Proserpina C. 1564 Pen and brown ink with blue wash and white heightening 
on gray-brown paper, 284 x 195 mm 

78 The Metamorphosis of Cyane 1565 Pen and brown ink with blue wash and white 
heightening, varnished, 278 x 190 mm 

79 Recto: Envy / verso: Suicide of C. 1565 Recto: pen and brush in brown with white heightening 

Lucretia on prepared blue paper / verso: black chalk, 225 x 160 

mm 

80 Head of a Woman c. 1560 Oil on paper 172 x 153 mm 

81 Holy Kinship Cc. 1560 Pen, black ink, black wash, white heightening on brown 
prepared paper, 252 x 317 mm 

Attributed 

A1 The Libyan Sibyl Pen and brown ink with brown wash, 225 x 150 mm 

A2 Justice Pen and brown ink, brown wash, and white heightening 
on brown paper, 282 x 156 mm At upper right: 6 

A3 Charity Pen and brown ink, brown wash, and white heightening 
on brown paper, approx. 282 x 156 mm 

A4 Faith Pen and brown ink, brown wash, and white heightening 


on brown paper, approx. 282 x 156 mm 


For a list of drawings accepted by Van de Velde in his 1975 monograph but rejected in the current study, 


see Chapter Five, note 166. 
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City, repository, inventory number Van de velde Illustration Comment 
number 
London, British Museum, T52 Fig. 5.26 Possibly an earlier concept for the print by Cornelis 
Department of Drawings and Prints, Cort (cat. P.8o). 
[1922.0627.1] 
Liverpool, Walker Art Gallery, Fig. 10.50 Related to the print by Cornelis Cort (cat. H.81). 
[WAG-1995.283 | 
Paris, Musée du Louvre, [20626] T53 Fig. 5.29 / Related to the print by Frans Menton (cat. H.60). 
5.30 
Dresden, Kupferstichkabinett, Fig. 6.18 The drawing has been cut down. The head appears 
[1967-52 ] in The Judgment of Paris (cat. P.138). It is possible 
that it was made after a Floris head study or larger 
painting. Another head study on paper affixed to 
canvas support is listed under paintings (cat. P.188). 
New York, Morgan Library, [111,190] Fig. 7.39 Probably dates to the early 1560s. 


Unknown 


Cambridge, Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University, [1994.142] 
Brussels, Musées royaux des Beaux- 
Arts de Belgique 

Unknown 


The drawing may be based on a lost original by 
Floris after Michelangelo's Sistine Ceiling. 


Presumably for a series of Virtues. 


Presumably for a series of Virtues. Sold Amsterdam, 
Sotheby Mak van Waay, 2 November 1987, lot 13. 
Presumably for a series of Virtues. Ex coll. A. 
Chátelet. 


Checklist of Prints 


All measurements for prints are given in mm. For full transcriptions of all inscriptions, see NHD Floris. 


Number Title 


2 


through 
5 


Engraver 


David Plays the Joos 


Harp Before 


Saul 


Gietleughen 


Meals of Christ Formerly 


Christ at the 


Table of Simon 


the Pharisee 
The Marriage 


at Cana 


The Last 
Supper 


Christ at 


Emmaus 


attributed to 
Crispijn van 
den Broeck 
Formerly 
attributed to 
Crispijn van 
den Broeck 
Formerly 
attributed to 
Crispijn van 
den Broeck 
Formerly 
attributed to 
Crispijn van 
den Broeck 
Formerly 
attributed to 
Crispijn van 


den Broeck 


© KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2018 


Date 


1555 


C. 1555 


C. 1555 


C. 1555 


C. 1555 


C. 1555 


Medium, 


dimensions 


Chiaroscuro 


woodcut from Gietleughen? 


four blocks, 
336 x 482 
Etching and 


woodcut, 


233 x 233 


Etching and 


woodcut, 


233 X 233 


Etching and 


woodcut, 


233 X 233 


Etching and 


woodcut, 


233 Xx 233 


Etching and 
woodcut, 


233 X 233 


DOI 10.1163/9789004343252 020 


Van de 
velde 


number 


P15 


P27-30 


P27 


P28 


P29 


P30 


Comments Illustration 


Fig. 5.39 


Formerly 
attributed to 
Crispijn van 


den Broeck. 
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Number Title Engraver Date Medium, Initial Vande Comments [Illustration 
dimensions publisher velde 
number 
6 Christ Washing Formerly c.1555 Etching and P31 A related 
the Feet of the attributed to woodcut, painting 
Apostles Frans Floris 216x512, attributed 
often printed to Floris by 
without the Friedländer 
tone block. (no. 127) 
appears 
to be by 
Crispijn van 
den Broeck, 
to whom this 
print has 
also been 
attributed. 
7 Ceres Unknown c.1555 Chiaroscuro The attribu- 
woodcut from tion is likely. 
three blocks, 
428 x 291 
8 Head of a Joos c.1555 Chiaroscuro Joos Probably Fig. 6.17 
Dryad Gietleughen woodcut from Gietleughen after a lost 
four blocks, head study. 
348 x 250 
9 The Hunts Joos 1555 Chiaroscuro Joos P144 Insix parts. Fig. 3.25 
Gietleughen woodcut in six Gietleughen 
parts from 
three blocks, 
together 431 x 
2625 
gbis Venus and Joos 1555 Chiaroscuro Joos Illustrated 
Cupid Gietleughen woodcut from Gietleughen in Wouk, 
four blocks, “Divine, 
423 x 215 August, and 
Immortal, 


fig. 13.4. 
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Number Title 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Engraver 


Adam and Eve Johannes 


Adam and Eve 
Lament Abel's 


Death 


Mankind 
before the 
Flood 


The Sacrifice 


of Noah 


The 


Drunkenness 


of Noah 


Wierix 


Cornelis Cort 


Unknown 


Balthasar Bos 


Balthasar Bos 


Date 


C. 1575 


1561 


C. 1565 


1555 


1568 


Medium, 


dimensions 


Engraving, 


444 X 327 


Engraving, 


341 x 438 


Engraving, 


214 x 338 


Engraving 

from 

two plates, 
left: 602 x 


431; right: 601 


X 453 
Engraving, 


103 x 202 


Initial Van de 
publisher velde 
number 
P1 
Hieronymus 
Cock 
P3 
P4 
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Comments Illustration 


Relatedto Fig. 10.14 
two Floris 

paintings 

(cat. P.150, 

cat. P.151). 

Related to 

two paint- 

ings (cat 

P.161 and 

P.162). 


Probably 


after a lost 


Fig. 7.18 


painting for 
Granvelle 
(cat. P.56). 


Derived from 
a painting 

by Floris 
now lost 

but known 
through a 
copy (cat. 
P.164). 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 
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Number Title Engraver Date Medium, Initial Vande Comments [Illustration 
dimensions publisher velde 
number 
15 Lot and his Balthasar Bos 1555 Engraving, P6 Preparatory 
Daughters 257 x 322 drawing not 
by Floris in 
Cologne (inv. 
Z 3489). 
Related 
painting in 
Liége (cat. 
P.46). 
16 Lot and his Cornelis Cort 1560 Engraving, Hieronymus P7 Fig. 7.32 
Daughters 256 x 337 Cock 
17 Lot and his Philips Galle 1558 Engraving, Hieronymus P8 Related Fig. 7.31 
Daughters 270 x 393 Cock painting 
in St. 
Petersburg 
(cat. P.47). 
18 The Sacrifice Philips Galle — c. 1560 Engraving, Hieronymus P5 
of Isaac 351 x 448 Cock 
19 TheStoryof ^ Cornelis Cort 1563 Pg-P11 Six scenes 
through Jacob printed from 
21 three plates 
that were 
later cut. 
19 Esau Selling his Cornelis Cort | 1563 Engraving, Hieronymus P9 
Birthright / The 268 x 221 Cock 
Birth of Esau 
20 Isaac Blessing Cornelis Cort 1563 Engraving, Hieronymus P1o 
Jacob / Laban 265 x 219 Cock 
Giving Lea in 
Marriage to 
Jacob and Lea 
Giving Birth 
21 The Return Cornelis Cort 1563 Engraving, Hieronymus P11 Fig. 4.7 
of Jacob to 258 x 218 Cock 


Canaan / Jacob 
Meeting Rachel 
at the Well 
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(cont.) 


Number Title 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 
through 


29 


26 


Engraver 
The Unknown 
Reconciliation 
of Jacob and 
Esau 
The Israelites Jan van 


Passing the Red Stalburch 


Sea 

Gathering of | Cornelis Bos 

the Manna 

The Raising Pieter van der 

of the Brazen Heyden 

Serpent 

History of Philips Galle 

Solomon and Dirck 
Volckertsz. 
Coornhert 

Solomon Philips Galle 

Anointed King 


by Nathan 


Date 


C. 1558 


1556 


C. 1552 


1555 


C. 1558 


Medium, 


dimensions 


Engraving, 


204 x 248 


Engraving, 


413 x 571 


Engraving, 
301 x 382 
Engraving 
from two 
plates, 
Left: 585 x 
447; right: 
585 X 454 


Engraving, 


310 X 410 


Initial 


publisher 


Maarten 


Peeters 


Van de 
velde 


number 


P12 


P13 


Hieronymus P14 


Cock 


Hieronymus P16 


Cock 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 


Comments Illustration 


Copied in 
a drawing 
(pen and 
brown ink 
with brown 
wash and 
white high- 
lights, 158 
x 281) sold 
Königstein, 
Reiss & 
Sohn, 22 
April 2005, 
lot 5017. 


Afteralost Fig. 7.1 
painting for 
Granvelle 


(cat. P.54). 


Possibly 
after a lost 
cycle of 
paintings. 


Fig. 7.5 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 
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Number Title Engraver Date Medium, Initial Vande Comments [Illustration 
dimensions publisher velde 
number 
a7 The Judgment Dirck 1556 Engraving and Hieronymus P17 Fig. 7.3 
of Solomon Volckertsz. etching, Cock 
Coornhert 318 x 412 
28 Building the ^ Philips Galle — 1558 Engraving, Hieronymus P18 Fig. 7.6 
Temple of 340 x 418 Cock 
Solomon 
29 Solomonand Dirck 1557 Engraving and Hieronymus P19 Fig. 7.4 
the Queen of — Volckertsz. etching, Cock 
Sheba Coornhert 375 X 540 
30 The Reforms of Unknown C. 1555 Engraving, Hieronymus Attributed. 
King Josiah 313 X413 Cock 
31 Susanna and Pieter vander 1556 Engraving, Hieronymus Attributed. 
the Elders Heyden 226 x 270 Cock 
32 Judith with Johannes c. 1575 Engraving, Gerard de P20 
the Head of Wierix 300 x 206 Jode 
Holofernes 
33 The Adoration Philips Galle — 1564 Engraving, P21 
of the 259 x 198 
Shepherds 
34 The Adoration Unknown c. 1564 Engraving, Maarten P22 
of the 299 x 225 Peeters 
Shepherds 
35 Holy Family Cornelis Cort c. 1564 Engraving, P23 Related to 
with Anna and 231 x 163 several Floris 
Joachim paintings. 
36 Holy Family at Cornelis Cort c. 1564 Engraving, P24 In reverse Fig. 7.41 
a Table with 206 x 275 after a lost 
Elizabeth painting. 
and John the 
Baptist 
ay Holy Familyat Antonius Engraving, Gerardde P24 
aTable with — Wierix 192 x 273 Jode 
Elizabeth 
and John the 


Baptist 
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(cont.) 


Number Title 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


Holy Kinship 


Massacre of 


the Innocents 


The Last 
Supper 


Christ Before 
the High 


Council 


Christ on 
the Cross 
Lamented 
by Mary 
Magdalene 


Christ on the 
Cross with 


Saints Mary, 


John and Mary 


Magdalene 
The 


Entombment 


Engraver 


Frans Menton 


Philips Galle 


Unknown 


Abraham de 
Bruyn 


Johannes 
Sadeler 


Unknown 


Cornelis Bos 


Date 


Medium, 


dimensions 


c. 1566 Engraving, 


C. 1562 


C. 1560 


C. 1566 


C. 1590 


C. 1565 


1554 


197 x 268 


Engraving, 


328 x 415 


Engraving, 


215 x 280 


Etching from 
two plates, 
Left: 435 x 
310; right: 
250 x 309 
Engraving, 


216 x 148 


Etching, 
234 x 235 


Engraving, 


382 x 288 


Initial 


publisher 


Hieronymus 
Cock 


Hieronymus 
Cock 


Van de 
velde 


number 


P29 


P26 


Pap 


P33 


P34 


P35 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 


Comments [Illustration 


After a 
painting in 
Hazebrouck 


(cat. P.75 ). 


Afteralost Fig. 12.8 


painting. 


Copy in 
reverse 
published 
by Cock’s 
widow. 


Fig. 9.9 


Based onan Fig. 7.54 
iconography 

explored 

in several 

paintings. 

Three copies 
recorded. 

See Chapter 

Seven. 


Attributed. 


Fig. 7.25 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 
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Number Title Engraver Date Medium, Initial Vande Comments [Illustration 
dimensions publisher velde 
number 
45 The Johannes or 1557  Etchingand Hieronymus P36 Fig. 7.15 
Resurrection Lucas van engraving Cock 
Doetecom from two 
plates, Upper 
half: 330 x 
445; lower 
half: 315 x 
443 
46 Christ Carried Pieter van der 209 x 186 P37 
to Heaven by Heyden or 
Angels Frans Huys 
47 The Trinity Cornelis Bos c. 1554 Engraving, P38 
343 X 273 
48 The Four Balthasar Bos 1551 
through Evangelists 
51 
48 Saint Matthew Balthasar Bos 1551 Engraving, Hieronymus 
335 x 230 Cock 
49 Saint Mark Balthasar Bos 1551 Engraving, Hieronymus 
330 x 230 Cock 
50 Saint Luke Balthasar Bos 1551 Engraving, Hieronymus 
335 x 230 Cock 
51 Saint John Balthasar Bos 1551 Engraving, Hieronymus 
335 x 230 Cock 
52 The Four Philips Galle 1566 Engraving, After a lost 
Evangelists 187 x 232 painting. 
53 The Apostle ^ Bartholomeus 1610 Engraving, After a lost 
Paul Dolendo 421 x 292 painting. 
54 SaintJerome Cornelis Cort c. 1560 Engraving, Hieronymus After a lost 
227 X 197 Cock painting. 
55 The Seven Frans Menton 1575  Engraving, Adriaan P88- 
through Deadly Sins 221x161 Huybrechts P94 
61 
ES Wrath Frans Menton 1575  Engraving, Adriaan P88 
221 x 161 Huybrechts 
56 Avarice Frans Menton 1575  Engraving, Adriaan P89 
222 x 161 Huybrechts 
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(cont.) 


Number Title 


57 


58 


59 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


Sloth 


Lust 


Gluttony 


Envy 


Pride 


Engraver 


Frans Menton 


Frans Menton 


Frans Menton 


Frans Menton 


Frans Menton 


Apollo and the Jan van 


Muses 


Apollo and the 


Muses 


Danaé and the 
Golden Rain 


Diana and 
her Nymphs 
Surprised by 


Actaeon 


Stalburch 


Frans Huys 


Frans Menton 


Frans Menton 


Date 


1575 


1575 


1575 


1575 


1575 


1555 


1565 


Medium, 


dimensions 


Engraving, 
223 x 161 
Engraving, 
224x161 
Engraving, 
225 x 161 
Engraving, 


226 x 161 


Engraving, 
223 161 
Etching and 
engraving, 


310 X 425 


Engraving, 


320 X 425 


c. 1566 Engraving, 


214 x 264 


c. 1566 Engraving, 


220 x 290 


Initial 


publisher 


Adriaan 
Huybrechts 
Adriaan 
Huybrechts 
Adriaan 
Huybrechts 
Adriaan 


Huybrechts 


Adriaan 
Huybrechts 
Hieronymus 
Cock 


Hieronymus 
Cock 


Hans 


Liefrinck 


Hieronymus 
Cock 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 


Vande Comments Illustration 
velde 
number 
P9o 
P91 
P92 
P93 After a draw- 
ing in the 
Louvre (cat. 
D.79). 
P94 
P42 Afteralost Fig. 4.27 
painting for 
the Arch of 
the Genoese 
Nation (cat. 
P33). 
P41 Afteralost Fig. 4.28 
painting for 
the Arch of 
the Genoese 
Nation (cat. 
P.33) 
P43 Afteralost Fig. 10.28 
painting 
(cat. P.190). 
P44 Afteralost Fig. 10.23 
painting 
(cat. P.191) 
and oil 


sketch (cat. 
D.74). 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 
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Number Title Engraver Date Medium, Initial Vande Comments Illustration 
dimensions publisher velde 
number 
66 The Giants Balthasar Bos 1558 Engraving, Jacobus P45 After a Fig. 4.26 
Storm Olympus 442 x 439 Spenchuysen painting for 
the Arch of 
the Genoese 
Nation (cat. 
P.15). 
67 The Labors of Cornelis Cort 1563 Engraving Hieronymus P46- After the 
through Hercules Cock 55 paintings 
76 for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 
(cat. 85-94). 
67 Hercules Cornelis Cort 1563 Engraving, Hieronymus P46 After the Fig. 8.1 
Preventing the 224 x 286 Cock painting 
Centaurs from for Niclaes 
Abducting Jonghelinck 
Hippodamia (cat. P.85). 
68 Hercules Cornelis Cort 1563 Engraving, Hieronymus P47 After the Fig. 8.2 
Slaying the 225 x 287 Cock painting 
Nemean Lion for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 
(cat. P.86). 
69 Hercules Cornelis Cort 1563 Engraving, Hieronymus P48 After the Fig. 8.3 
Casting 225 x 285 Cock painting 
Cerberus into for Niclaes 
Chains Jonghelinck 
(cat. P.87). 
70 Hercules Cornelis Cort 1563 Engraving, Hieronymus P49 After the Fig. 8.4 
Slaying the 223 x 285 Cock painting 
Dragon Ladon for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 
(cat. P.88). 
71 Hercules Cornelis Cort 1563 Engraving, Hieronymus P50 After the Fig. 8.5 
Defeating the 224 x 283 Cock painting 
Hydra of Lerna for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 


(cat. P.89). 
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(cont.) 


Number Title 


72 


73 


74 


75 


76 


ri 


Engraver 


Hercules Cornelis Cort 
Struggling with 
Achelous in the 
Form of a Bull 
Hercules Cornelis Cort 
Feeding 
Diomedes to 
his own Mares 
and Hercules 
Slaying Cacus 
Hercules Cornelis Cort 
Slaying Geryon 
and Hercules 
Capturing the 
Caledonian 
Boar 

Hercules Cornelis Cort 
Defeating 


Antaeus 


Hercules Cornelis Cort 
Supporting 
the World on 
Behalf of Atlas 
Hercules Unknown 
Conquering 

Achelous 


Date 


1563 


1563 


1563 


1563 


1563 


1550 


Medium, 


dimensions 


Engraving, 


222 x 285 


Engraving, 


222 X 285 


Engraving, 


222 x 285 


Engraving, 


228 x 283 


Engraving, 


224 x 283 


Etching, 


275 X 210 


Initial 


publisher 


Hieronymus 
Cock 


Hieronymus 
Cock 


Hieronymus 
Cock 


Hieronymus 
Cock 


Hieronymus 
Cock 


Hieronymus 
Cock 


Van de 
velde 


number 


P51 


P52 


P54 


P53 


P55 


P143 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 


Illustration 


Comments 


After the 


painting 


Fig. 8.6 


for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 
(cat. P.go). 
After the 


painting 


Fig. 8.7 


for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 
(cat. P.91). 


After the 


painting 


Fig. 8.8 


for Niclaes 


Jonghelinck 
(cat. P-93). 


After the 


painting 


Fig. 8.9 


for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 
(cat. P.92). 
After the 


painting 


Fig. 8.10 


for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 
(cat. P.94). 
Probably 


after a paint- 


Fig. 5.20 


ing on the 
lower regis- 
ter of Arch of 
the Genoese 


Nation. 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 
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Number Title Engraver Date Medium, Initial Vande Comments [Illustration 
dimensions publisher velde 
number 
78 Hercules and Cornelis Cort 1562 Engraving, Hieronymus P56 Based onan Fig.3.40 
the Pygmies 325 x 465 Cock ekphrasis of 
Philostratus. 
79 The Story Cornelis Cort 1565 Engraving Gerardde P71- 
through of Pluto and Jode P74 
82 Proserpina 
79 Venus Instructs Cornelis Cort 1565 Engraving, Gerardde P71 Fig. 10.46 
Cupid to Pierce 265 x 200 Jode 
Pluto’s Heart 
80 The Abduction Cornelis Cort 1565 Engraving, Gerardde P72 An earlier Fig. 10.47 
of Proserpina 263 x 195 Jode conception 
recorded in 
a drawing in 
London (cat. 
Dom. 
81 The Cornelis Cort 1565 Engraving, Gerard de P73 After the Fig. 10.48 
Metamorphosis 263 x 202 Jode Floris 
of Cyane drawing in 
Liverpool 
(cat. D.78). 
82 Pluto Vanishes Cornelis Cort 1565 Engraving, Gerardde P74 Fig. 10.49 
into the 267 x 204 Jode 
Underworld 
83 Venus Laments Unknown c. 1569 Engraving, P76 After the Fig. 10.31 
the Death of 312 x 238 painting 
Adonis formerly in 
The Hague 
(cat. P159). 
84 Venus Laments Abraham de 1569 Engraving, P75 Several Fig. 10.32 
the Death of Bruyn 178 x 225 painted 
Adonis variants 
recorded, see 
cat. P.159. 
85 The Virtues Cornelis Cort 1560 Engraving Hieronymus P80- 
through Cock P87 
92 
85 Patience Cornelis Cort 1560 Engraving, Hieronymus P80 


282 x 184 


Cock 
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(cont.) 


Number Title 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


92 


93 


94 


Memory 


Temperance 


Chastity 


Concord 


Perseverance 


Intelligence 


Magnanimity 


The Immortal 


Rewards of 


Virtue 


The Immortal 


Rewards of 


Virtue 


Engraver 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Unknown, 
attributed to 
Philips Galle 


Date 


1560 


1560 


1560 


1560 


1560 


1560 


1560 


1564 


C. 1564 


Medium, 


dimensions 


Engraving, 


285 x 187 


Engraving, 
286 x 184 
Engraving 
286 x 186 
Engraving, 
286 x 188 
Engraving, 
285 x 186 
Engraving, 
285 x 187 
Engraving, 


284 x 185 


Engraving, 


323 x 409 


Engraving 
and etching, 
381 x 520 


Initial 


publisher 


Hieronymus 
Cock 


Hieronymus 
Cock 
Hieronymus 
Cock 
Hieronymus 
Cock 
Hieronymus 
Cock 
Hieronymus 
Cock 
Hieronymus 
Cock 


Maarten 


Peeters 


Van de 
velde 


number 


P81 


P82 


P83 


P84 


P85 


P86 


P87 


P78 


P79 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 


Comments Illustration 


Preparatory 
drawing 
attributed 

to the work- 
shop now 
Berlin, 
Kupferstich- 
kabinett (inv. 


13206). 


Preparatory 
drawing 
attributed 
to the work- 
shop now in 
Italy, private 
coll. 

Related to 

a painting 
recorded in 
a copy (cat. 
P.189). 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 
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Number Title Engraver Date Medium, Initial Vande Comments [Illustration 
dimensions publisher velde 
number 
95 Tabula Cebetis Philips Galle 1561 Engraving Maarten P134 Published Fig. 7.8 
from two Peeters with letter- 
plates, Left: press text by 
455 X 300; Lampsonius 
right: 455 x (Appendix 
299 A). 
96 The Pastoral ^ Cornelis Cort 1565 Engraving Hieronymus P57- 
through Gods Cock P62 
101 
96 Aristaeus Cornelis Cort 1565 Engraving, Hieronymus P57 
295 x 222 Cock 
97 Autumnus Cornelis Cort 1565 Engraving, Hieronymus P58 Fig. 10.41 
284 x 216 Cock 
98 Cyparissus Cornelis Cort 1565 Engraving, Hieronymus P59 Fig. 10.42 
291 x 223 Cock 
99 Sylvanus Cornelis Cort 1565 Engraving, Hieronymus P6o 
297 x 223 Cock 
100 Triptolemus Cornelis Cort 1565 Engraving, Hieronymus P61 
286 x 216 Cock 
101 Vertumnus Cornelis Cort 1565 Engraving, Hieronymus P62 
290 x 219 Cock 
102 The Pastoral Cornelis Cort 1564 Engraving Hieronymus P63- 
through Goddesses and Cock P70 
109 Nymphs 
102 Flora Cornelis Cort 1564 Engraving, Hieronymus P63 
273 x 193 Cock 
103 Pales Cornelis Cort 1564 Engraving, Hieronymus P64 
271 x 193 Cock 
104 Ceres Cornelis Cort 1564 Engraving, Hieronymus P65 
269 x 192 Cock 
105 Pomona Cornelis Cort 1564 Engraving, Hieronymus P66 Fig. 10.44 
268 x 192 Cock 
106 Dryas Cornelis Cort 1564 Engraving, Hieronymus P67 
269 x 192 Cock 
107 Napaea Cornelis Cort 1564 Engraving, Hieronymus P68 
268 x 193 Cock 
108 Nias Cornelis Cort 1564 Engraving, Hieronymus P69 
267 x 193 Cock 
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(cont.) 


Number Title 


109 
110 
111 
through 
114 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
through 
119 
115 


116 


117 


118 


119 


Daphne 


Pomona 


The Four 


Elements 


Earth 


Air 


Water 


Fire 


The Five 


Senses 


Sight 


Hearing 


Touch 


Taste 


Smell 


Engraver 


Cornelis Cort 


Unknown 


Frans Menton 


Frans Menton 


Frans Menton 


Frans Menton 


Frans Menton 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Date 


1564 


1568 


1568 


1568 


1568 


1568 


1561 


1561 


1561 


1561 


1561 


1561 


Medium, 


dimensions 


Engraving, 
2770 x 192 
Engraving, 
295 X 212 


Engraving 


Engraving, 
151 x 228 
Engraving, 
150 x 229 
Engraving, 
152 x 228 
Engraving, 
150 x 229 


Engraving 


Engraving, 
206 x 267 
Engraving, 
215 x 265 
Engraving, 


206 x 267 


Engraving, 
204 x 266 
Engraving, 


204 x 266 


Initial 


publisher 


Hieronymus 
Cock 

Hans 
Liefrinck 
Hieronymus 
Cock 


Hieronymus 
Cock 
Hieronymus 
Cock 
Hieronymus 
Cock 
Hieronymus 
Cock 
Hieronymus 
Cock 


Hieronymus 
Cock 
Hieronymus 
Cock 
Hieronymus 
Cock 


Hieronymus 
Cock 
Hieronymus 
Cock 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 


Vande Comments [Illustration 
velde 
number 


P70 Fig. 10.45 


P103- 
P106 


P103 


P104 


P105 


P106 


P135- 
P139 


P135 


P136 


P137 Preparatory Fig. 10.40 
drawing by 
Floris in 
Budapest 
(cat. D.70). 
P138 Fig. 6.34 


P139 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 
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Number Title Engraver Date Medium, Initial Vande Comments Illustration 
dimensions publisher velde 
number 
120 The Standing Monogrammist 1550- Etching Hieronymus P107- The cycle 
through Liberal Arts — IvH 51 Cock P116 was begun 
129 in 1550 and 
completed 
and pub- 
lished in 
1551. 
120 Grammar Monogrammist 1551 Etching, Hieronymus P107 With the Fig. 5.1 
IvH 308 x 202 Cock monogram 
of the 
unknown 
etcher IvH 
(?). 
121 Dialectic Monogrammist 1551 Etching, Hieronymus P108 Fig. 5.2 
IvH 308 x 202 Cock 
122 Rhetoric Monogrammist 1550 Etching, Hieronymus P109 Fig. 5.3 
IvH 308 x 202 Cock 
123 Arithmetic Monogrammist 1550 Etching, Hieronymus P110 Fig. 5.4 
IvH 308 x 202 Cock 
124 Music Monogrammist 1551 Etching, Hieronymus P111 Fig. 5.5 
IvH 308 x 203 Cock 
125 Geometry Monogrammist 1551 Etching, Hieronymus P112 Fig. 5.6 
IvH 302 x 203 Cock 
126 Astronomy Monogrammist 1551 Etching, Hieronymus P113 Fig. 5.7 
IvH 301 x 202 Cock 
127 Minerva Monogrammist 1551 Etching, Hieronymus P114 Fig. 5.8 
IvH 308 x 202 Cock 
128 Apollo Monogrammist 1550 Etching, Hieronymus P115 Fig. 5.9 
IvH 296 x 203 Cock 
129 Industry Monogrammist 1551 Etching, Hieronymus P116 Fig. 5.10 
IvH 303 x 202 Cock 
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(cont.) 


Number Title 


130 


through Arts (or Seated 


137 


131 


132 


133 


135 


The Liberal 


Liberal Arts) 


Grammar 


Arithmetic 


Dialectic 


Rhetoric 


Music 


Geometry 


Engraver 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Cornelis Cort 


Date 


1565 


1565 


1565 


1565 


1565 


1565 


1565 


Medium, 


dimensions 


Engraving 


Engraving, 


227 x 280 


Engraving, 


227 x 281 


Engraving, 


229 x 284 


Engraving, 


224 x 280 


Engraving, 


228 x 284 


Engraving, 


227 x 280 


Initial 


publisher 


Hieronymus 


Cock 


Hieronymus 
Cock 


Hieronymus 
Cock 


Hieronymus 
Cock 


Hieronymus 
Cock 


Hieronymus 
Cock 


Hieronymus 
Cock 


Van de 
velde 


number 


P117- 
P123 


P117 


P118 


P119 


P120 


P121 


P122 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 


Comments 


After the 
paintings 
for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 
(cat. 


P. 110-117). 


After the 
painting 

for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 
(cat. P.110) 
After the 
painting 

for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 
(cat. P.111) 
After the 
painting 

for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 
(cat. P.112) 
After the 
painting 

for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 
(cat. P.113) 
After the 
painting 

for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 
(cat. P.114) 
After the 
painting 

for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 
(cat. P.115) 


Illustration 


Fig. 8.11 


Fig. 8.12 


Fig. 8.13 


Fig. 8.14 


Fig. 8.15 


Fig. 8.16 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 


Number Title 


Engraver Date 


Medium, 


dimensions 


Van de 


velde 


Initial 
publisher 


number 
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Comments Illustration 





136 


137 


138 


139 


140 
through 
147 


140 


Astronomy 


Music 


Awakening of 


the Arts 


Painting and 
Sculpture are 
Idle in Times 
of War 


The Qualities 
of the Artist 


Allegory of the 
Visual Arts 


Cornelis Cort 1565 


Philips Galle — c. 1565 


Balthasar Bos 1563 


Balthasar Bos c. 1563 


Monogrammist 1576 
TG 


Monogrammist 1576 
TG 


Engraving, 


226 x 278 


Engraving, 


261 x 345 


Engraving, 


425 x 579 


Engraving, 


212 x 283 


Engraving 


Engraving, 


242 x 281 


Hieronymus P123 
Cock 


Hieronymus P124 
Cock 


P133 


P95- 


P102 


P95 


After the 


painting 


Fig. 8.17 


for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 
(cat. P.116) 
After the 
painting 

for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 
(cat. P.117) 
After the 


painting 


Fig. 8.31 


for Niclaes 
Jonghelinck 
(cat. P.139). 
The design is 
by Floris; the 
engraving is 
attributed 

to Balthasar 
Bos. 

After the 
painted 
facade of 
Floris’s 
house. 

After the 


overdoor 


Fig. 11.10 


painting on 
the facade 
of Floris’s 
house (cat. 
P.196) 
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(cont.) 


Number Title 


141 Diligence 
142 Use 
143 Poetry 


144 Architecture 


145 Labor 


Engraver Date 


Monogrammist 1576 
TG 


Monogrammist 1576 
TG 


Monogrammist 1576 
TG 


Monogrammist 1576 
TG 


Monogrammist 1576 
TG 


Medium, Initial 


dimensions 


Engraving, 


278 x 154 


Engraving, 


278 x 154 


Engraving, 


281 x 140 


Engraving, 


281 x 143 


Engraving, 


283 x 161 


publisher 


Van de 
velde 


number 


P96 


P97 


P98 


P99 


P100 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 


Comments 


After the 
painted 
niche on 
the facade 


of Floris's 


house (cat. 


P.197) 
After the 


painted 
niche on 
the facade 


of Floris's 


house (cat. 


P.198). 
After the 
painted 
niche on 
the facade 


of Floris's 


house (cat. 


P.199). 
After the 


painted 
niche on 
the facade 


of Floris's 


house (cat. 


P.200). 
After the 
painted 
niche on 
the facade 


of Floris's 


house (cat. 


P.201). 


Illustration 


Fig. 11.3 


Fig. 11.4 


Fig. 11.5 


Fig. 11.6 


Fig. 11.7 
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Number Title Engraver Date Medium, Initial Vande Comments [Illustration 
dimensions publisher velde 
number 
146 Experience Monogrammist 1576 Engraving, P101 After the Fig. 11.8 
TG 273 X 139 painted 
niche on 
the facade 
of Floris’s 
house (cat. 
P.202). 
147 Industry Monogrammist 1576 Engraving, Pio2 After the Fig. 11.9 
TG 283 x 138 painted 
niche on 
the facade 
of Floris’s 
house (cat. 
P.203). 
148 The Human Philips Galle 1574 Engraving Philips Galle P124- 
through Labors P131 
155 
148 Agriculture Philips Galle 1574 Engraving, P124 
204 X 247 
149 Cattle Breeding Philips Galle 1574 Engraving, D125 
204 X 244 
150 Textile Philips Galle 1574 Engraving, P126 Preparatory Fig. 11.17 
Production 205 x 245 drawing by 
Maarten 
van Cleve in 
Berlin (inv. 
12443; fig. 
5.17). 
151 The Building Philips Galle 1574 Engraving, Picy 
Trade 203 x 244 
152 Sea-Faring Philips Galle 1574 Engraving, P128 
205 X 247 
153 Arms Trade Philips Galle 1574 Engraving, P129 
206 x 250 
154 Medicine Philips Galle 1574 Engraving, P130 
205 x 246 
155 Politics Philips Galle 1574 Engraving, P131 


205 x 248 
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(cont.) 


Number Title 


156 


158 


159 


160 


161 


Engraver Date 


Victory Frans Floris 
Surrounded by 
Prisoners and 
Trophies of 
War (Victoria) 
Victory Jost Amman 
Surrounded by 

Prisoners and 


Trophies of 
War (Victoria) 


The Battle of 
the Horatii and 


Cornelis Cort 


the Curiatii 


Mucius Philips Galle — 1563 
Scaevola Before 

Porsenna 

Shooting at Balthasar Bos 1558 
Father's Corpse 

Love Conquers Balthasar Bos 1560 


All 


1552 


Medium, 


dimensions 


Etching, 
316 x 437 


c. 1566 Woodcut, 


103 x 108 


c. 1560 Engraving, 


316 x 414 


Engraving, 


319 x 416 


Engraving, 


379 X 447 


Engraving, 


322 X 404 


Initial Van de 
publisher velde 
number 


Hieronymus P77 
Cock 


Hieronymus P140 
Cock 


Hieronymus P141 
Cock 


Jacobus P142 


Spenchuysen 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 


Comments 


After a lost 
painting for 
the Arch of 
the Genoese 
Nation (cat. 
P.34). 

After a lost 
painting for 
the Arch of 
the Genoese 
Nation (cat. 
P.34). 
Closely 
related 

to a print 
published by 
Salamanca 
after a paint- 
ing by Giulio 
Romano in 
Palazzo del 
Te, Mantua. 
Preparatory 
drawing in 
red chalk 

by Floris in 
Vienna (cat. 
D.73). 
Preparatory 
drawing by 
Floris in 
Munich (cat. 
D.50). 
Attributed. 


Illustration 


Fig. 4.25 


Fig. 4.29 


Fig. 3.43 


Fig. 3.34 


Fig. 5.33 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 
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Number Title Engraver Date Medium, Initial Vande Comments [Illustration 
dimensions publisher velde 
number 
162 Men and Unknown c. 1552 Engraving, Hieronymus 
Women at a 197 x 249 Cock 
Bath 
163 The Four Hans I Collaert 1579 Engraving, Gerard de Tentative. 
through Evangelists Jode 
166 
163 Saint Matthew Hansı Collaert 1579 Engraving, Tentative. 
162 x 126 
164 Saint Mark Hans 1 Collaert 1579 Engraving, Tentative. 
161 x 127 
165 Saint Luke Hans 1 Collaert 1579 Engraving, Tentative. 
161 x 127 
166 Saint John Hans 1 Collaert 1579 Engraving, Tentative. 
158 x 129 
167 The Sibyls Frans Huys c. 1560 Engraving Tentative. 
through 
176 
167 Persian Sibyl Frans Huys c. 1560 Engraving, Tentative. 
195 x 125 
168 Libyan Sibyl ^ Frans Huys c. 1560 Engraving, Tentative. 
197 x 127 
169 Delphic Sibyl Frans Huys c. 1560 Engraving, Tentative. 
197 x 127 
170 Cimmerian Frans Huys c. 1560 Engraving, Tentative. 
Sibyl 198 x 125 
171 Erythraean Frans Huys c. 1560 Engraving, Tentative. 
Sibyl 168 x 129 
M Samian Sibyl Frans Huys c. 1560 Engraving, Tentative. 
198 x 125 
179 Cumaean Sibyl Frans Huys c. 1560 Engraving, Tentative. 
196 x 125 
174 Hellespontine Frans Huys c. 1560 Engraving, Tentative. 
Sibyl 197 x 125 
175 Phrygian Sibyl Frans Huys c. 1560 Engraving, Tentative. 
198 x 123 
176 Tiburtine Sibyl Frans Huys c. 1560 Engraving, Tentative. 


193 x 123 
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(cont.) 


Number Title Engraver 


177 
through 
188 


178 


179 


180 


181 


182 


183 


184 


185 


186 


Emperors and 


Empresses of 

Rome 

Romulus Frans Huys 
Hersilia Frans Huys 
Numa Frans Huys 
Pomphilius 


Nymph Aegeria Frans Huys 


Ancus Martius Frans Huys 


Tullius Frans Huys 
Hostilius 

Lucius Frans Huys 
Tarquinius 

Priscus 

Tanaquil Frans Huys 


Servius Tullius Frans Huys 


Tarquinia Frans Huys 


Date Medium, 


dimensions 


c.1560 Engraving, 
172 x 133 
c. 1560 Engraving, 
167 x 114 
c. 1560 Engraving, 


167 x 115 


c. 1560 Engraving, 


167 x 114 


c. 1560 Engraving, 
168 x 114 
c. 1560 Engraving, 
168 x 118 
c. 1560 Engraving, 


168 x 112 


c. 1560 Engraving, 
167 x 113 
c. 1560 Engraving, 
168 x 118 
c. 1560 Engraving, 


168 x 112 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 


Vande Comments [Illustration 


Tentative. 


Tentative. 


Tentative. 
Possibly 
based on a 
Floris head 
study identi- 
fied as Mars 
(cat. P.149). 
Tentative. 
Possibly 
based on a 
Floris head 
study (cat. 
P.109). 


Tentative. 


Tentative. 


Tentative. 


Tentative. 


Tentative. 


Tentative. 


CHECKLIST OF PRINTS 
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Number Title Engraver Date Medium, Initial Vande Comments [Illustration 
dimensions publisher velde 
number 
187 Lucius Frans Huys c. 1560 Engraving, Tentative. 
Tarquinius 168 x 110 Possibly 
Superbus based ona 
Floris head 
study identi- 
fied as Mars 
(cat. P.149). 
188 Tullia Frans Huys c. 1560 Engraving, Tentative. 
164 x 114 
189 Draftsman with Wallerant c. 1660 Mezzotint, Tentative. 
anInkPotand Vaillant 212 155 Possibly 
a Pen based on 
a drawing 


after a Floris 


head study. 
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Introduction. Fall and Redemption: 
The Divine Artist 


Emile Verhaeren, “La place de James Ensor 

dans l'art contemporain,” in Verhaeren, James 

Ensor, 98: “A toutes les périodes de l'histoire, 1 
ces influences de peuple à peuple et d'école à 12 
école se sont produites. Jadis l'Italie dominait 
profondément les Floris, les Vaenius et les de Vos. 

Tous pourtant ont trouvé place chez nous, dans 13 
notre école septentrionale. Plus tard, Pierre- 

Paul Rubens s'en fut à son tour là-bas; il revint 
italianisé, mais ce fut pour renouveler tout l'art 
flamand.” 

For an overview of scholarship on the painting, 14 
see the entry by Carl Van de Velde in Fabri and 

Van Hout, From Quinten Metsys, 99-104, no. 3. 15 
The church received cathedral status in 1559, as 
discussed in Chapter Nine. 

Silver, The Paintings of Quinten Massys, 204-05, 

no. 11; Maximiliaan Martens in Fabri and Van 16 
Hout, From Quinten Metsys, 77—81, no. 1. 17 
Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 211. 

Important studies of civic identity in Antwerp 

include: Duke, “The Elusive Netherlands,” 10-38; 18 
Arnade, Beggars, Iconoclasts, and Civic Patriots; 
Pollmann, Catholic Identity. 

The movements of this altarpiece in the decades 

after Floris’s death are discussed in Chapter 

Twelve. For the deportation to Paris, see: Emile- 

Male and Le Brun, Inventaires et Restauration, 90. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 241r; 

translation in Van Mander, The Lives, 1: 222. 

Three important sources are: Faggin, La Pittura 

ad Anversa; Honig, Painting & the Market; Silver, 
Peasant Scenes and Landscapes. 

Van Mander writes that Floris studied the 19 
“nudes” of Michelangelo’s Sistine Ceiling and Last 
Judgment in red chalk drawings (van Mander, 

Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 239v) although he does 

not mention the work as explicit inspiration for 

Fall of the Rebel Angels. That association was 

first articulated by Friedlander 13: 39; it has been 
repeated frequently. On the topos of the divine 

artist, Emison, Creating the “Divine” Artist. 

On Vasari’s use of these terms to describe 

the Last Judgment, see Vasari, La Vita di 


Michelangelo, 3: 1386-98; Summers, Michelangelo 
and the Language of Art, 238-39. 

Sulzberger, “Les modèles italiens,” 257-64. 

Siena, Church of the Carmines, oil on panel, 

348 x 225 cm; Sanminiatelli, Domenico 
Beccafumi, 101—02, no. 43. 

E.g., Bhabha, Location of Culture; Burke, Cultural 
Hybridity; Burke, Hybrid Renaissance; Canclini, 
Hybrid Cultures; Spivak, An Aesthetic Education. 
See also the overview of Mabardi, “Encounters of 
a Heterogeneous Kind,” 1-20. 

Kim, The Traveling Artist, 48, 133-35; Payne, 
“Mescolare,” 273-94. 

In fact, Vasari also uses the term pejoratively to 
refer to German art (opera tedesca) and to “bar- 
barous” art that appears to be a bad assemblage 
of components; see Payne, “Mescolare, 290-91. 
Bynum, Metamorphosis and Identity, 13-62. 
Daston and Park, Wonders, 173—214; see also 
Spinks, Monstrous Births; Céard, La nature et les 
prodiges. 

Fromentin, Les Maîtres d'autrefois, 16: “Il y a 
ceux que l'Italie retint et garda, ceux qu'elle 
renvoya, détendus, plus souples, plus nerveux, 
trop enclins méme aux attitudes qui remuent, 
comme Van Otrley; d'autres qu'elle dirigea sur 
l'Angleterre, l'Allemagne ou la France; d'autres 
enfin qui revinrent méconnaissables, notam- 
ment Floris, dont la maniére turbulente et 
froide, le style baroque, le travail mince, furent 
salués comme un événement dans l'école, et lui 
valurent le dangereux honneur de former, dit-on, 
150 [sic] élèves.” 

The artist Michiel Coxcie (14991592) falls 
largely outside the scope of this study. The most 
thorough assessment of his work is Jonckheere, 
Michiel Coxcie. As I have argued elsewhere, 
Coxcie held a self-consciously anachronistic view 
of his profession, manifest in his failure to set up 
a workshop to train artists, his constant search 
for outmoded forms of courtly patronage, and 
his self-imposed exile from Antwerp's vibrant 
artistic community. There is little evidence that 
he and Floris interacted, although they clearly 
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20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


knew one another’s work. See Wouk, “Michiel 

Coxcie,” 462-65. 

Gombrich, “The Renaissance Conception of 

Artistic Progress.” 

There is a vast body of scholarship on imita- 27 
tion in the Renaissance, much of it relating 

to literature and poetry. Important studies 

include: Pigman, “Versions of imitation in the 
Renaissance,’ 1-32; Greene, The Light in Troy; 

Quint, Origin and Originality. On imitation in the 

visual arts, see, among others, Pochat, “Imitatio 

und Superatio,” 317-35; Reckermann, “Das 

Konzept kreativer imitatio," 98-132; Ackerman, 

Origins, Imitation, Conventions, 125-42; Cropper, 28 
The Domenichino Affair; Mayernick, The 

Challenge of Emulation. The literature on imita- 

tion in Netherlandish art is considerably smaller, 

but important studies include: Muller, *Rubens's 29 
Theory and Practice,” 229-47; Meadow, "Bruegel's 
Procession to Calvary,’ 181-205; Melion, “The 

Meditative Function,” 376—426; Ilsink, Bosch en 30 
Bruegel. 31 
Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 368-61. 

Walter Melion has used the concept distinctio to 
describe a similar mode of constitutive imitation 

in the later work of Hendrick Goltius (1558-1617); 

see Melion, “The Meditative Function,” 409-25. 


Yet where Goltzius’s work derives theological sig- ^ 32 
nificance from the “product of its ordered parts,” 
Floris’s art invites constant negotiation between 33 


the recognizability of sources and the novelty 

and even strangeness of their reappropriation. 

My understanding of horror as operative in 34 
this context is informed by Kim, “The Horror of 
Mimesis,” 335-53. 

On the restricted access to this fresco, see Barnes, 
Michelangelo's Last Judgment, 39-70. On the 

circulation of prints made after the ceiling, see 

note 25, below. 

Bartsch 14: 363, no. 488, after Michelangelo’s 

Cascine Cartoon. Floris had quoted this figure 35 
extensively in his decoration for the Arch of 

the Genoese Nation, as discussed in Chapter 

Four. Prints were vital to the reception of 36 
Michelangelo’s art in the North. Details of the 

Last Judgment began to appear in prints from 

about 1543, with Bonasone’s single-sheet engrav- 

ing of the entire wall generally dated c. 1546; see 37 
Barnes, Michelangelo in Print, 99—19. 38 
The Virgin of the Apocalypse, clothed with the 

moon, sun, and twelve stars, is attacked by the 
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seven-headed monster (Revelation 12: 1-3). At 
upper left angels carry her son toward heaven, 
where he is protected in a red-golden aureole 
(Revelation 12: 4—5). 

For Scribanius's text and the translation 

quoted here, see Held, “Carolus Scribanius’s 
Observations,” 198, 201. The original Latin text, 
"Ars Pictoria,” was first published in Carolus 
Scribanius, Antwerpia (Antwerp: Plantin, 1610). 
Pliny the Elder, Natural History, 301-03 (XXV.55), 
describes Bularchos's Battle of the Magnetes, for 
which King Candaules of Lydia paid its weight 
in gold. 

Oil on panel, 117 x 162 cm, Brussels, Musées roy- 
aux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique. For a summary 
of this view see most recently Roberts-Jones, 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 10414. 

Ibid., citing an illumination of the same subject 
in the Mayer van de Berg Breviary of c. 1510, 
attributed to Simon Bening. 

Sullivan, Bruegel and the Creative Process, 184. 
Although Bruegel never painted an altarpiece 

— one of Floris's most important lines of work — 
he did collaborate with Pieter Baltens on a lost 
altarpiece for the Mechelen Glover's Guild in 
1551; see Monballieu, "P. Bruegel en het altaar,” 
92-110. 

See Chapter Seven and Chapter Eight. See also 
Meganck, Pieter Bruegel the Elder, esp. 132-61. 
See most recently Ilsink, Bosch en Bruegel; Van 
Grieken, Luijten, and Van der Stock, Hieronymus 
Cock, 243-61; Bass and Wyckoff, Beyond Bosch. 
Letter of 6 November 1576; Hessels, Abrahami 
Ortelii ... Epistulae, 142-44, no. 63: “... hebbe 
dicwils op v.L. gedocht, om dies wille dat hier 
over all de aerdichste hulselen oft tophuijuen 
syn dan die my dunct Frans Flors oft Jeronimus 
Bos souden oijt moghen versiert hebben, soo sy 
hier eertyts nyet gheweest hebben moeten ten 
minsten van dit fatsoen ghedroomt hebben." 
See Meganck, Erudite Eyes. On Bosch's ingenium, 
see Moxey, “Hieronymus Bosch,” 104-40; Bass, 
“Hieronymus Bosch,” 11-34. 

For an overview of social, economic, and artistic 
changes in Antwerp in this period, see the essays 
and entries in Van der Stock, ed., Antwerp: Story 
of a Metropolis. 

Philippot, Pittura fiamminga, 104. 

The long shadow Vasari’s work has cast over 
the historiography of Netherlandish art is 
questioned by Belozerskaya, Rethinking the 
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39 


40 
41 
42 


43 


44 


45 
46 


47 


48 


49 
50 


51 


52 


53 


54 
55 


Renaissance, 7—46, and in the work of Walter 56 
Melion, esp., Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish 57 
Canon; Melion, “Hendrick Goltzius’s Project.” 

The best introduction to Lampsonius’s life and 58 
work remains Puraye, Dominique Lampson, 

Humaniste. See also Becker, “Domenicus 

Lampsonius,” 45—61; Melion, Shaping the 

Netherlandish Canon, 143—59. 

See Melion, “Hendrick Goltzius's Project,” 458-89. 


See Chapter Two. 
The fundamental studies remain Denhaene, 59 
Lambert Lombard; Denhaene, Lambert 60 


Lombard ... essais interdisciplinaires. 

See Burke, Hybrid Renaissance, esp. 77—99; also 

Kavaler, Renaissance Gothic; Bass, Jan Gossart. 

Honig, “The Place of Style,” 410-22, esp. 416-17. 61 
See also the relevant discussion in Kaufmann, 62 
"Italian Sculptors and Sculpture Outside of Italy," 
47—66. On the center/periphery model, see 
Castelnuovo and Ginzburg, "Centro e periferia,” 
283-352; Davis, "Polarities, Hybridities," 19-32; 
Kaufmann, Toward a Geography of Art. 

Woodall, “Lost in Translation,” 1-24. 

Cf. Bloom, The Anxiety of Influence. 

See Soly, “Economische vernieuwing,” 520-35; 

Prims, “Altarstudién [1939],” 278-445. For a com- 63 
prehensive study of the altarpieces patronized 

by these civic organizations, see Woollett, “The 64 
Altarpiece in Antwerp.” 

Arnade, Beggars, Iconoclasts, and Civic Patriots, 

21-22, citing earlier literature on the subject. 

See Chapter Four. 

The effect of war on the Imperial finances is ana- 

lyzed by Tracy, Emperor Charles V, esp. pt. 2. 

Parker, The Dutch Revolt, 79-80; Arnade, Beggars, 
Iconoclasts, and Civic Patriots, 120—21. 65 
Koenigsberger, "Orange, Granvelle and Philip II,” 
573-95: 

See Soly, Urbanisme en kapitalisme, 300. Floris’s 66 
monumental home, acquired in 1562, would 

adjoin their guildhall; see Chapter Eleven. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 241r. 

Ex coll. H. Emden, Berlin; sold R. Lepke, 3 May 

1910, no. 33. See Woollett, “The Altarpiece in 

Antwerp,” 48, n. 62. The painting appears to be 

a historicized reconstruction of the church and 

does not purport to record its exact appearance. 

The pediment appears to correspond to the new 
marble setting for the altar; on this commission, 

see Prims, “Altarstudién [1939 ]," 389. I am grate- 67 
ful to Anne Woollett and Marisa Mandabach for 

this photograph. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 1 


Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 209. 

Woollett, “The Altarpiece in Antwerp,’ 23-24, 

n. 2. 

Van Berchem referred to himself as a “Ridder” or 
knight, using a title inherited from his great- 
grandfather Constantin van Berchem, although 
his seat was located in the city and was not tied 
to an estate in the manner usually associated 
with such a noble rank. See Vegiano d'Hovel, 
Nobilaire, 1: 138. 

Woollett, “The Altarpiece in Antwerp,’ 29-30. 
Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 290—92, no. S150. 
The Oude Voetboog would later commission 

a Triumphant Christ from Maarten de Vos; see 
Woollett, “The Altarpiece in Antwerp,’ 123-36. 
Barnes, Michelangelo in Print. 

Vasari-BB, 6: 48-49, "O[h] veramente felice 

età nostra, o[h] beati artefici, che ben cosi vi 
dovete chiamare, da che nel tempo vostro avete 
potuto al fonte di tanta chiarezza rischiarare le 
tenebrose luci degli occhi e vedere, fattovi piano, 
tutto quel ch'era difficile da si maraviglioso e 
singulare artefice! ... Ringraziate di ció dunque 

il cielo e sforzatevi d'imitar Michel Agnolo in 
tutte le cose." Translated in Vasari-De Vere, 2: 675. 
On the topos of Michelangelo as divine artist, see 
Emison, Creating the "divine" artist. 

Verwijs and Verdam, Middelnederlandsch 
woordenboek, 7: 502. See also Ramakers, "Art and 
Artistry in Lucas de Heere,” 164-92, esp. 170-71. 
The literature on the understanding of "science" 
in the sixteenth century is vast; for an overview 
with regard to the visual arts, see Butters, "From 
Skills to Making," 48—85. For the full text of 
d'Heere's poem, see Appendix A. 

See Kemp, "The 'Super-Artist' as Genius,’ 

33—53; Klein, “Genius, Ingenium, Imagination," 
19—62. 

Vasari-Milanesi, 7: 584-85: “Francesco Floris 
d'Anversa, discepolo del già detto Lamberto 
Lombardo. Costui dunque, il quale é tenuto 
eccellentissimo, ha operato di maniera in tutte le 
cose della sua professione che niuno ha meglio 
(dicono essi) espressi gl'affetti dell'animo, il 
dolore, la letizia e l'altre passioni, con bellis- 
sime e bizzarre invenzioni di lui, intantoché lo 
chiamano, agguagliandolo all'Urbino, Raffaello 
fiammingo.” Translation based on Vasari-de Vere, 
2: 854. 

Kim, The Traveling Artist, 130-33; Hansen, In 
Michelangelo's Mirror, 14—53. 
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72 
73 


74 


75 


76 


77 


78 
79 


Painting commissioned by Lorenzo de’ Medici 

at the suggestion of Leo x for presentation to 

Francois I°". Canvas, transferred from wood, 

268 x 160 cm; Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. 610; 

see Meyer zur Capellen, Raphael, 2: 162—69, no. 

61, with earlier literature. Engraved in the same 80 
direction by Béatrizet after a drawing and not 

the painting, signed RAP. VR. INV.|N.B.L; not 

described by Bartsch; see Meyer zur Capellen, 

Raphael, 3: fig. 61/1II.8. Raphael's earlier Saint 

Michael, also in the Louvre (inv. 608) shows 

the saint slaying a dragon inspired by Dürer's 

woodcut. 

On Lampsonius’s correspondence with Vasari, 

see Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon, 

143-59; on Vasari's knowledge of Floris’s prints, 

see Wouk, “Uno stupore," xxxiii—civ. Vasari's 
relationship with Guicciardini is examined by 
Maldague, “La part de Guicciardini,” 321-35. 
Guicciardini, Descrittione..., 99: "la palma d'aver 
portato d'Italia la maestra del far’ muscoli & 81 
scorci naturali & maravigliosi." For the full text, 

see Appendix A. 82 
Summers, Michelangelo and the Language of Art, 83 
323, 368—69, 478-79. See also Smyth, “Mannerism 84 
and Maniera,” 13-17. 85 
Lomazzo, Trattato, 197—98. See Appendix A. 

Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon, 

123-24. 86 
The concept of the “Roman” Renaissance as 

ideology rather than rediscovery is expounded 87 
by Jacks, The Antiquarian, 171-84. 

This anachronistic and misused term originated 88 
in legal and not artistic circles. It is avoided in 

the present study. The Antwerp *Romanists" 89 
were a somewhat later confederation of men, 

not exclusively artists (although Rubens was 

included in their number), all of whom had been 90 
to Rome or professed close associations with 

the city and its heritage. On the historiography 91 
of the term and its misuses in art history, see 

Dacos, "Les peintres romanistes,” 161-86. On the 

actual confederation of Romanists, see Dilis, “La 92 
Confrérie des Romanistes,” 416-88. 

This model is informed by Bhabha, Location of 

Culture, esp. 145—74. 

Duke, *The Elusive Netherlands"; Porras, Pieter 
Bruegel's Historical Imagination, esp. 55—79. 93 
Deswarte-Rosa, "Si dipinge col cervello,” 277-94. 

The literature on these dialogues is substantial. 

For an overview, see Forcellino, Michelangelo, 94 
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Vittoria Colonna e gli spirituali. Other impor- 
tant studies include: Deswarte-Rosa, "Vittoria 
Colonna und Michelangelo,’ 349-73; Campi, 
Michelangelo e Vittoria Colonna; Agoston, “Male/ 
Female, Italy/Flanders,” 1175-1219. 

De Hollanda, Da Pintura Antiga, 235-36: "Pintam 
em Frandes propriamente pera enganar a vista 
exterior, ou cousas que vos alegrem ou de que 
náo possaes dizer mal, assi como santos e profe- 
tas. O seu pintar é trapos, maconerias, verduras 
de campos, sombras d'arvores, e rios e pontes, a 
que chamam paisagens, e muitas feguras para cá 
e muitas para acolá. E tudo isto inda que pareca 
bem a alguns olhos, na verdade é feito sem razão 
nem arte, sem symetria nem proporcáo, sem 
advertencia d'escolher nem despejo, e finalmente 
sem nenhuma sustancia nem nervo." Trans. in 
Klein and Zerner, Italian Art, 34. On the authen- 
ticity of this dialogue, see Folliero-Metz, Diálogos 
em Roma, 12-14. 

Alpers, The Art of Describing; see also Deswarte- 
Rosa, "Si dipinge col cervello," 277—94. 

Grafton, “Historia and Istoria," 37—68. 

Harbison, The Last Judgment. 

Vasari, La Vita di Michelangelo, 1: 76-77. 

On the problematic the positioning of hell in the 
Last Judgment, see Shrimplin-Evangelidis, "Hell 
in Michelangelo's Last Judgment, 83-107. 

Kemp, "The 'Super-Artist' as Genius"; Emison, 
Creating the "Divine" Artist. 

Kemp, "From Mimesis to Fantasia,” 347—405; 
Dempsey, Renaissance Putto, 107—406. 

Swan, Art, Science, and Witchcraft, 20—22; also, 
Ames-Lewis, The Intellectual Life, 177—88. 
Horace, Satires, Epistles and Ars Poetica, 451 (Ars 
Poetica, 7); see also Gibson, “Bosch’s Dreams,” 
205-18, esp. 217. 

Cennini, The Craftsman's Handbook, 2; also 
Kemp, "From Mimesis to Fantasia,” 368-70. 
Kemp "The ‘Super-Artist’ as Genius,” 224; on 
Leonardo and fantasia, see Kemp, Leonardo da 
Vinci, 152—212. 

Payne, “Mescolare,” 277-83. The striking stylistic 
affinity between some of Floris’s and Vasari’s 
work is discussed in subsequent chapters. It 

was first mentioned by Winkler, “Frans I Floris,” 
although without analysis. 

Vasari—De Vere 1: 629. The anecdote was known 
in the north and retold by van Mander, Het 
Schilder-Boeck, fol. 112v. 

See Douglas, Purity and Danger. 
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Chastel, Marsile Ficin, 129-35; Kemp “From 
Mimesis to Fantasia,” 384—91; Summers, 
Michelangelo and the Language of Art, 

60-70; Campbell, The Cabinet of Eros, esp. 
156-60. 

Plato, Jon, 416-25 (533-34); Plato, Phaedrus, 
465-69 (245a). See also Tigerstedt, “Furor 
Poeticus,” 163—78, 231-38. 

Seneca, De tranquillitate animi, 2: 283-85 
(XV11.10-12), quotes Aristotle that, “no great 
genius has ever existed without some touch of 
madness.” (“Nullum magnum ingenium sine mix- 
tura dementiae fuit.”) See also Greene, The Light 
in Troy, 72—75. 

For the classical and Italian resonances of the 
“terrifying” spirit and its monstrous manifesta- 
tions, see Dempsey, Renaissance Putto, esp. 

ch. 3-4. 

For instance, Seneca in De tranquillitate animi, 
2: 283 (XvV11.8—-9), writes of wine as the great 
releaser that “frees the mind from bondage to 
cares and emancipates it,” but he also cautions 
against over-indulgence. See also Tigerstedt, 
"Furor Poeticus,” 168, 178; Bober, “Appropriation 
Contexts,” 229-43. 

On this topos in the lives and art of the so- 
called Bambocchianti painters active in Rome 
in van Mander's time, see Levine and Mai, I 
Bambocchianti. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 242r, trans. 
van Mander, The Lives, 1: 226. 

Reynolds, A Journey to Flanders and Holland, 31. 
Prims, “Altarstudién [1939]," 386. On the topos 
of art’s powers to deceive, see Kris and Kurz, 
Legend, Myth, and Magic. 

Pliny, Natural History, 309-11 (XXXV), 65. See also 
McHam, Pliny, esp. 47. 

See Filarete, Treatise on Architecture, 665. 
Barkan, "The Heritage of Zeuxis,” 99-109; Kris 
and Kurtz, Legend, Myth, and Magic. 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales, 3: 269-75 
(LXXXIII.18-27). 

Ibid., 3: 279-81 (LXXXIV.5-6). 

Cave, The Cornucopian Text, 45; See also Quiviger, 
"Honey from Heaven,” 317-22. 

Pigman, "Versions of imitation in the 
Renaissance," 22-26; Mayernik, Challenge of 
Emulation, 33—35. 

The letter A now following the final F is a subse- 
quent addition; see Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 
212, D. 1. 
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See Chapter Twelve. See also Ford, “Iconoclasm,” 
75792. 

Wouk, "Uno stupore," Ixxv-lxxvi. 

Wells-Cole, Art and Decoration, ad indicem. 

De Bie, Het gulden cabinet, 178. A rare excep- 
tion is the canon of Tournai, Jean Cousin, who 
described Frans and Cornelis Floris in his 
Histoire de Tournai, 3: 166, "| Cornelis et Frans] 
ont esté a bon droict reputes les meilleurs, et les 
plus excellents l'un statuaire et l'autre peintre et 
tous ceux de leur temps." 

For instance: Bullart, Académie, 2: 432; Sandrart, 
Academie, 116; Filippo Baldinucci, Notizie de' 
professori del disegno da Cimabue in qua in 
Baldinucci, Opere, 8: 173. 

Houbraken, De groote schouburgh, 1161. 

Kramm, De levens en werken, 2: 496-97; 
Wurzbach, Niederländisches Künstler-Lexikon, 1: 
541-44; Winkler, “Frans I Floris,” 12: 123-26. 

Van den Branden, Geschiedenis der Antwerpsche 
Schilderschool, 173—215; Prims, “Altarstudién 
[1938],” 254-339; Prims, “Altarstudién [1939]," 
278—445; "De beeldstormerij van 1581," 183-89. 
Deam, “Flemish versus Netherlandish,” 1-33. 

See the critique of Mensaert, Le peintre amateur 
et curieux, 2: 9: “... quoique les ouvrages de ce 
grand Peintre n'aient pas ce grand éclat qu'on 
trouve dans Rubens, van Dyck, Crayer & autres 
grands Maitres de sa nation, on découvre 
cependant la correction du dessein qui est l'àme 
de la Peinture, & plus on examine cet ouvrage, 
plus on y trouve de la beauté & du vrai.” The 
most stringent condemnation of Floris appears 
in the work of Alfred Michiels. In his Rubens 

et l'école d'Anvers, Michiels criticized Floris for 
his unmitigated embrace of Italy, leading to 
"total loss of the poetry of the North, of all local 
charm" which Rubens would restore even as he 
embraced an Italian canon. See Michiels, Rubens 
et l'école dAnvers, 24—25: *... Franz Floris céda 
sans résistance à l'impulsion de la mode, comme 
on suit le mouvement d'une foule qui marche 
tout entiére dans le méme sens. La premiére 
génération d'imitateurs avait pris Raphaél pour 
guide; l'artiste anversois et ses contemporains 
préfèrent le style grandiose de Michel-Ange ... 
Les sujets plus doux, plus calmes, les épisodes de 
l'Évangile perdirent à proportion : ou bien on les 
négligeait, ou bien on les traitait d'une maniére 
séche, prosaique, dépourvue de gráce et de 
sentiment. Ce fut ainsi que travailla Franz Floris: 
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ses toiles n'offrent plus de caractères indigènes, 
ni dans les types, ni dans le dessin, ni dans la 
couleur, ni dans les costumes, ni dans les autres 
accessoires; l'expression garde seule un peu de 
lourdeur flamande. Toute poésie du Nord, tout le 
charme local ont disparu.” 

Haskell, History and Its Images, 448-49. 
Friedlander, Early Netherlandish Painting, 13: 39. 
Zuntz, Frans Floris, 67—68. 

See Winkler, “Frans I Floris,” 124. Winkler later 
expanded this critique to include the influence 
of Vasari; see Winkler, Die altniederlündische 
Malerei, 318. 

Antal, “The Problem of Mannerism in the 
Netherlands,” 207-56. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 78. 

Ibid., 48-83, esp. 78-83. 

In particular: Dacos, Les peintres belges, 41-48; 
Dacos, Roma Quanta Fuit; Dacos, Voyage à Rome; 
Meijer, “An Unknown Landscape Drawing," 
62-73. 

Hoogewerff, Vlaamsche Kunst; see also Wescher, 
"Rómische Eindrücke," 12-14. 

The problems of methodology are examined in 
Dacos, "Les peintres romanistes,” 161-86. 

Dacos and Meijer, Fiamminghi a Roma. There is 
now a considerable literature on the *vernacular" 
in sixteenth-century Netherlandish art, much 
of it focused on Bruegel, including: Sullivan, 
Bruegel's Peasants; Gibson, Pieter Bruegel and 
the Art of Laughter; Richardson, Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder; Porras, "Producing the Vernacular.’ 

See also the important essays gathered in: 
Keizer and Richardson, eds., The Transformation 
of Vernacular Expression; and Ramakers, ed., 
Understanding Art in Antwerp. 

The concept of the period eye as used here is set 
forth in Baxandall, Giotto; Baxandall, Painting 
and Experience. 

The following list of monographs is by no means 
exhaustive: Sullivan, Bruegel's Peasants; Kavaler, 
Pieter Bruegel; Müller, Das Paradox als Bildform; 
Meadow, Pieter Bruegel the Elder's Netherlandish 
Proverbs; Carroll, Painting and Politics; I\sink, 
Bosch en Bruegel; Sullivan, Bruegel and the 
Creative Process; Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit; 
Porras, Pieter Bruegel's Historical Imagination; 
Koerner, Bosch and Bruegel. 

See Van der Sanden, Oud Konst-Tooneel. 
Consulted in a photostat in the library of the 
Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, 
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Antwerp. Cited in Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 
10—11. 

London, Wallace Collection; see Vanzype, Henri 
Leys, 98, no. 101, fig. 23. 

Brussels, Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de 
Belgique, inv. 2517; Vanzype, Henri Leys, 101, no. 
156, fig. 64. 

See Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique, 1: viii-xi; Deam, 
“Flemish versus Netherlandish.” 

As cited in note 1, above. 


A Portrait of the Artist: Floris’s Biography in 
Context 


Bartsch 15: 174, no. 1. For Bonasone’s por- 

traits of Raphael (Bartsch 15: 171, no. 347) and 
Michelangelo (Bartsch 15: 170-71, nos. 345-46) 
see Massari, Giulio Bonasone, 1: nos. 86, 87, 90. 
In terms of technique, the print is closest to 
Bonasone's portrait of Philip 11 (Bartsch 15: 170, 
no. 343; Massari, Giulio Bonasone, 1: no. 90). 

The artist’s age is mentioned as thirty-two, per- 
mitting us to place Floris’s birth in 1519 or 1520; 
see Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 24-25, 306-07. 
Wellens-De Dolder, Médailleurs et numismates, 
79-80, no. 78. 

Engraving, 225 x 132 mm; Mauquoy-Hendrickx, 
Les Estampes des Wierix, 3: 348, no. 1748, pl. 245. 
On the inscription, see Chapter Ten. 

On the series, see Meiers, “Portraits in Print,” 
1—16. 

Leesberg, “Karel van Mander as a Painter,” 5-57, 
esp. 14. 

See Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 239v; 
Van Mander, The Lives, 1: 218—20. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 42, places the date 
of Floris’s birth between 17 March 1519 and 

1 October 1520. 

Duverger, De Brusselsche Steenbickeleren, 

45, 55. 

The classic study of his work remains Hedicke, 
Cornelis Floris; see also Huysmans, Cornelis Floris. 
Meganck, “Cornelis Floris,” 117-84. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 37—38. 

The phenomenon of these miraculous hosts, the 
Sacrament van Mirakel, is discussed in Dequeker, 
Het Sacrament van Mirakel. 

This discussion depends on the important study 
of De Jonge, “Finis Coronat 1534,” 37—70. 

Ibid. 
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Meischek and Van Tyghem, “Huizen en hoven,” 
esp. 150—53. 

Groot, The Seventh Window, 131—44. 

On 5 August 1558, the knight Aert van den 
Heetvelde and the priest Joos van der Schueren 
gave account of traveling to the artist's home in 
Antwerp in order to inspect the designs for this 
project ("om te besien diverse zoe patroonen, 
zoe outaertafelen, ende om te spreken met 
meester Francen Floreijs, schilder, ende meester 
Cornelissen zijnen brueder, cleijnsteker"). Cited 
in Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 440, doc. 10. On 
17 August of the same year, Frans Floris traveled 
to Brussels with his wife, his brother Cornelis, 
and Nicolaes Fabri. They were offered room 
and board at the church's expense for two days. 
Ibid., 441, doc. 11. For the construction of the 
chapel, see De Jonge, “Finis Coronat 1534.” This 
fits a pattern in the chapter’s commissions; they 
had earlier sent representatives, including the 
stained-glass painter Jan Hack, to Mechelen 

to inspect Coxcie’s designs (“patroonen”) and 
discuss the terms of his project for the chapel; 
see Groot, The Seventh Window, 141. 

Floris’s membership is recorded in the 
Brotherhood's register, but the date he entered 
their ranks cannot be established; Brussels, 
Bibliothéque royale de Belgique, Manuscrits, 
Ms. 21779; see Pinchart, Archives des Arts, 3: 
151-56; Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 465, doc. 

63. My attempt to find further information in 
the archives of the Church of Saint-Jacques sur 
Coudenberg were unsuccessful; the relevant 
documents apparently burned, presumably in 
the fire of February 3, 1731, and the copy in the 
Bibliothéque royale is all that remains. 

De Jonge, “Finis Coronat 1534,” 341-88. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 42. 

Ibid., 467, recording Floris’s insolvency proceed- 
ings of 6 March 1571, and ibid., 472, recording 
her remarriage on 6 December 1572 to a Peeter 
Wyer, and ibid., 475-76, a document written 
before 9 March 1580 relating to disputes over 
Boudewijns’s property following her recent 
death. 

Helbig, “Jacques Floris,” 129-41. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 239; Van 
Mander, The Lives, 4: 214-15; Rombouts and 
Lerius, De Liggeren, 1: 182; Pleguezuelo, “Jan 
Floris," 123-44; Meco, O Azulejo, 193-94. 

A thorough overview remains Pleguezuelo, “Jan 
Floris.” 
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See Meganck, "Cornelis Floris," esp. 171-72; 
Pinchart, "Les fabriques de verres de Venise,” 
369. 

Eisler, “Portrait of the Artist,” 27—30. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, 4: 26-27. 
Miedema notes the unusual nature of Van 
Mander’s language in this passage and questions 
the veracity of the story. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, 238v—239v. See 
also Michiels, Histoire de la peinture flamande, 5: 
pt. 3, 297-98. 

Hoogewerff, Nederlandsche Kunstenaars te Rome, 
176; Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 41. 

On this cup, see Huvenne, Antwerpse huiszilver, 
24. The vessel, melted down in 1794, appears 

in Cornelis de Vos's Portrait of the Guildknaap 
Abraham Grapheus in Antwerp, Koninklijk 
Museum voor Schone Kunsten, inv. 104; Van 

der Stighelen, De portretten van Cornelis de Vos, 
25-31, nO 7. 

Vandommele, Als in een spiegel. 

Silver, Peasant Scenes and Landscapes, 21. 

Ewing, "Our Lady's Pand, 558-84. 

See Philippot, La Peinture, 175-76. 

Van der Stock, Printing images in Antwerp. 
Ewing, "Our Lady's Pand, 558-84; Vermeylen, 
Painting for the Market. See also Silver, Peasant 
Scenes and Landscapes. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 27-28. The author 
suggests this hypothetically. On Coecke's work- 
shop, see Jansen, “Pieter Coecke's Workshop,” 
83-105. 

Bruegel’s time in Coecke’s workshop has been 
questioned by Friedlander, Early Netherlandish 
Painting, 14: 13-14, but is upheld by others, 
including Roberts-Jones, Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 
11-13. See also Genaille, “Carel van Mander,” 
119-52; Jansen, “Pieter Coecke's Workshop,” 91. 
Van de Velde has recently suggested this; see Van 
de Velde, “Les élèves anversois,” 300. 

See Philippot, La Peinture, 181-85. 

Ibid., 201-04. That view is upheld in Van den 
Brink, Taatgen, and Becker, Joos van Cleve; Hand, 
Joos van Cleve. On Coecke, see Marlier, Pierre 
Coeck d'Alost and Cleland, Grand Design. 

Dacos, “Raphaël et les Pays-Bas," 611-24. 
Shearman, Raphael’s cartoons; Dacos, “Cartons 
et dessins raphaélesques a Bruxelles,” 1-22; 
Campbell, Tapestry in the Renaissance, 379-85. 
See Dacos, "Tommaso Vincidor," 61-99. 
Vincidor’s possible role in the transformation of 
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Netherlandish workshop practice is discussed 
most recently by Ainsworth, “Romanism,” 99-118. 
For the connection to Gossaert, see Herzog, “Jan 
Gossaert,” 158—60, who posits a meeting around 
1525-27. 

Cleland, Grand Design. 

Zuntz, Frans Floris, 41-43; Van de Velde, Frans 
Floris, 1: 157-58, who also suggests comparison 
with the Death of Ananias. The composition was 
disseminated in a print by Agostino Veneziano: 
Bartsch 14:48, no. 43. Lombard produced a draw- 
ing of the subject with a similar composition, 
but its date is unknown; drawing in Erlangen, 
Universitatsbibliothek, pen and brown ink over 
red chalk with gray wash in three tones, repro- 
duced in Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 162, fig. 
211. 

Marlier, Pierre Coeck d'Alost, 39; see also Nicole 
Dacos, "Pieter Coecke,” in Dacos and Meijer, 
Fiamminghi a Roma, 152. 

See Born, “Pieter Coecke van Aelst,” 95-105; see 
also Horn, Jan Cornelisz Vermeyen, 1:13-18. 

Ibid., 41-47, 109-30. 

Born, “Pieter Coecke van Aelst, 100-01. 
Campbell, Tapestry in the Renaissance, 2: 379-91; 
Eisler, "Patronage and Diplomacy," 269-82. 
Marlier, Pierre Coeck d'Alost, 379—83. Guicciardini 
writes that "Pierre Coeck d'Alost ... brought with 
him from Italy the mastery of architecture, hav- 
ing translated the excellent work of Sebastiano 
Serlio into this Tutonic language,” trans. in 

Born, “Pieter Coecke van Aelst,” 102. See also De 
la Fontaine Verwey, "Pieter Coecke Van Aelst,” 
167-94. 

Prims, “Het Eigen Werk van Cornelis Grapheus,” 
172—84. 

Born, “Pieter Coecke van Aelst, 100-01. On 

the importance of the trip that Grapheus and 
Coecke made to Italy for the designs of the stages 
for the 1549 entry of Charles v and Philip 11 to 
Antwerp, see Chapter Three. 

Van der Stock, Printing Images, 340, recording an 
act of 13 May 1542, mentioning Coecke, the glass- 
maker Joannes Michael Cornacchini, a printer of 
musical scores Tielman Susato van Kuelen, and 
an unnamed silk weaver. Van der Stock relates 
this to the council's attempt in 1520—21 to keep 
Dürer in the city by offering him 300 Philippus 
guilders salary as well as a house; see Dürer, 
Schriftlicher Nachlass, 1: 110. 

Jonckheere, Willem Key, 30. 
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The classic study remains Denhaene, Lambert 
Lombard, esp. 217-41. That Key never traveled 
to Italy is discussed in Jonckheere, Willem Key, 
38-43. 

See the relevant comments in the review of Van 
de Velde, Frans Floris by Renger, "Review of Frans 
Floris,” 299—304. 

See Chapter Two; Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 
esp. 217-41; Van de Velde, "Les éléves anversois.” 
Dominicus Lampsonius, Lamberti Lombardi 
apvd Ebvrones Pictoris Celeberrimi Vita (Bruges: 
Hubert Goltzius, 1565). For the circumstances 
of the publication, see Hubaux and Puraye, 
"Lamberti Lombardi ... Vita, 43—61; Wittert, Lettre 
de Lombard, 116-17. 

Letter of 27 April 1565, transcribed in Frey, Der 
literarische Nachlass, 2: 163—67. 

Letter of 25 April 1565, transcribed in Ibid., 

2: 158-63. This manuscript copy of the Vita 
(Arezzo, Vasari Archive, Fondo Rasponi Spinelli, 
MS 65, 36, fols. 93-102) differs slightly from 

the printed version; see Del Vita, Lo Zibaldone, 
209-24. 

See Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon, 
129-72. On Lombard's problematic painted oeu- 
vre see Denhaene, “Lambert Lombard: oeuvres 
peintes,” 16—71. 

Woodall, Anthonis Mor, 95. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fols. 234r-234v: 
"En om dat hy wel den eerste was die Italien 
besocht, en de schilder-const hier heft comen 
verlicthen worde hy Frans Flors en andre (als 
men segt) den lantern-drager en Straet-maker 
onser Consten in de Nederlanden gheheeten en 
ghehouden te wesen." Van Mander, The Lives, 1: 
194—95: "And because he was probably the first 
to visit Italy and bring illumination to the art 

of painting here, he was (it is said) called the 
lantern-bearer and road-builder of our art by 
Frans Floris and others, and recognized as such." 
Hoogewerff, Jan van Scorel, Peintre de la 
Renaissance hollandaise, 96—97; Wouk, 
“Reclaiming the Antiquities of Gaul,” 39. Van 
Scorel undertook the project with Lancelot 
Blondeel of Poperinge, master in Bruges. 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum (1530—40); 
illustrated in Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 122, 
fig. 138. 

Vandenbroeck, “Late Gothic Mannerism,” 301-29; 
Ewing, Jan de Beer. 

Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 167-71. 
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See Sterk, Philips van Bourgondië, 27—32, 38-39, 
55-60; Bass, Jan Gossaert, esp. 45-73. His mythol- 
ogies for Philip of Burgundy include: Hercules 
and Deianeira (1517; Birmingham, Barber Inst.), 
Venus (Rovigo, Accademia Concordi), and 
Hermaphroditus and Salmacis (Rotterdam, 
Museum Boymans-van Beuningen), given 

by Philip of Burgundy to Margaret of Austria, 
for whom Gossaert also worked in 1523. On 
Lombard's experience in Gossaert's atelier, see 
Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 43—45, who high- 
lights Lombard's probable exposure to Gossaert's 
drawings, to his lost triptych of the Descent from 
the Cross, painted for the abbey of Middleburg, 
and to Gossaert's mythological paintings. 
Wauters, “Une ambassade flamande,” 290-307. 
Bass, “Neptune and Amphitrite,’ 61-83. 

Marlier, Erasme et la Peinture flamande, 7-28. 
See Stijn Alsteens in Ainsworth, Man, Myth, and 
Sensual Pleasures, 378—93, nos. 99-106. See also 
Judson, “Jan Gossaert,” 14-20. 

Dacos, Les peintres belges, 17. When he later 
quoted these works, it was through the media- 
tion of prints; see Krónig, Der italienische 
Einfluss; Mensger, Jan Gossaert, 149—53, 174—93. 
See also Marlier, Erasme et la Peinture flamande, 
34-35. 

See Ijsewijn, “Erasmus in Rome,” 139-51; Bull, 
“Jan Gossaert,” 89-94. 

Judson, “Jan Gossaert,” 17; see also Dacos, Les 
peintres belges, 18. 

Of the vast literature on the ruin, see in particu- 
lar Greene, The Light in Troy; McGowan, The 
Vision of Rome, 129-33. 

Prinsen, Collectanea van Gerardus Geldenhauer 
Noviomagus, 232; this text is discussed by 
Panofsky, Renaissance and Renascences, 9, n. 5; 
Dacos, Les peintres belges, 1617. 

Barkan, Unearthing the Past, 32—37; Christian, 
Empire Without End, 151—214. 

See Bass, Jan Gossaert, 50; also, Pigman, "Du 
Bellay's Ambivalence Towards Rome,” 321-32. 
Marlier, Erasme et la Peinture flamande, 53—70. 
Britnell, “Jean Lemaire de Belges," 144-66. See 
also the writings of Du Bellay, discussed in 
McGowan, The Vision of Rome, 211-27. 

Schrader, “Jan Gossaert's Art of Imitation." 
Sterk, Philips van Bourgondié, 58—59; Marlier, 
Erasme et la Peinture flamand, 29—70. See also the 
classic study by Lee, “Ut pictura poesis," 197—269. 
Bartsch 14:153, no. 187. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER 2 


See C. G. Van Leijenhorst in Bietenholz and 
Deutscher, Contemporaries of Erasmus, 3: 467. 
Geldenhauer calls Zagarus "adulescens literarum 
studiosissimus" as early as 1514. 

On the importance of Pliny's text for Renaissance 
artists, see McHam, Pliny. 

Lampsonius, Lamberti Lombardi ... Vita, 9. 

Ibid., 12. 

Reginald Pole has been the subject of several 
biographies, most recently Mayer, Reginald 
Pole. 

This itinerary has been summarized by 
Denhaene, Lambert Lombard ... essais interdisci- 
plinaires, 34. 

See Chastel, Sack of Rome. 

These are discussed at greater length in Chapter 
Three. 

See Mortari, Francesco Salviati, 107—08, no. 2. The 
work, completed in 1538, received highest praise 
from Vasari; see Vasari-Milanesi 7: 16-17. 
Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 75. Freedberg, 
Painting in Italy, 438—39, fig. 184, identifies 
Salviati's debt to Perino's classical style in this 
narrative work. Polidoro da Caravaggio's Noli Me 
Tangere appears to have inspired a painting of 
the Three Marys at the Tomb historically attrib- 
uted to Lombard. Painting in Liége, Musée d'art 
religieux et d'art mosan; see Denheane, Lambert 
Lombard, 273, fig. 139; Oger, "Les pratiques de 
copies,” 501—03. 

Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 75. 

Ibid., 226-21; Denhaene, “L'Antiquité,” 59-61. On 
Bandinelli's “academy” — a forerunner to later 
sixteenth-century academies — and his model 
of instruction, see Barkan, Unearthing the Past, 
290-95; Barzman, The Florentine Academy, 4-6; 
Weil-Garris, “Bandinelli and Michelangelo,’ 
218-48. 

See Colasanti, “Il Memoriale," 406—43, this ref. 
429, translated in Woods-Marsden, Reanissance 
Self-Portraiture, 146; see also Deswarte-Rosa, 
"Considérations sur l'artiste-courtisan," 20—21. 
Waldman, Bandinelli, x—ii. 

Kemp, "Disegno," 219-40; Barzman, The 
Florentine Academy. 

As cited in Thomas, "The Academy of Baccio 
Bandinelli,” 4. 

Engraving, 274 x 301 mm: Bartsch 14:314, no. 

418; see most recently, Thomas, "The Academy 
of Baccio Bandinelli,” 3-13, recording a single 
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impression of the Veneziano print in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, dated 1530. 
Engraving, 306 x 525 mm: Bartsch 15: 305, no. 49. 
See Weil-Garris, "Bandinelli and Michelangelo," 
235-306. 

Butters, "From Skills to Making,” 49-51. 

Bober and Rubinstein, Renaissance Artists and 
Antique Sculpture, no. 134. 

Pen and brown ink, 315 x 318 mm; Liége, Cabinet 
des Estampes, Album d'Arenberg, no. N. 217; 

see Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 301, nos. 
290-91, with bibliography, and 66—67, figs. 73, 
74; Godelieve Denhaene in Denhaene, Lambert 
Lombard ... essais interdisciplinaires, 356—58, 
nos. 17 and 18, figs. 308, 309. 

Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 301, no. 292, fig. 
78, no. 293, with bibliography. See also Bober 
and Rubinstein, Renaissance Artists and Antique 
Sculpture, 119-20, no. 85. 

Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, nos. 294-95; for 

a further Victory after a relief on the Arch of 
Constantine, tentatively attributed to Lombard, 
see Denhaene, “L'Antiquité,” in Denhaene, 
Lambert Lombard ... essais interdisciplinaires, 58, 
fig. 25. 

Pen and brown ink, 289 x 425 mm; see Boon, 
Netherlandish Drawings, 1: 125, no. 349; 
Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 71—75, fig. 81. 

The dating of this drawing, acquired by the 
Rijksmuseum as a work attributed to Bandinelli, 
remains problematic. For Bandinelli's painting of 
Leda and the Swan see Denhaene, “L'Antiquité,” 
in Denhaene, Lambert Lombard ... essais interdis- 
ciplinaires, 61, fig. 29. 

Lampsonius, Lamberti Lombardi... Vita, 12-13. 
Fenlon, Heresy and Obedience; Cali, Da 
Michelangelo, 116—54; Mayer, Reginald Pole, 
113-33; Collette, A Long and Troubled Pilgrimage; 
Forcellino, Michelangelo, Vittoria Colonna e gli 
spirituali, 35—42. 

Schleier, Tabula Cebetis, 44—46, 92—94. 
Ames-Lewis, The Intellectual Life, 189—208. 
Lampsonius, Lamberti Lombardi... Vita, 8—9. 
Woodall, “Honour and Profit,” 69-89. 
Lampsonius, Lamberti Lombardi ... Vita, 29. 
Wittert, Lettre de Lombard. 

Denhaene, “L'Antiquité.” 

Denhaene, "Lambertus Lombardus pictor eburo- 
nensis, 31—37. 

Oger, "Les pratiques de copies,” 335-38, no. 2. 
Dacos, “À propos de quelques croquis,” 71-82. 
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On this topos, see Panofsky, Idea; Kemp, "Disegno." 
Denhaene, "Études formelles,” 67—78. 

This tracks closely with theories of imitation and 
language in contemporary French poetry; see 
Cave, The Cornucopian Text, 35-124, 157—067. 
Lampsonius, Lamberti Lombardi... Vita, 14. 
"Iudicabat nimirum homo non nisi penitissimae, 
atque, ut ita dicam, in medullis ipsis cuiusque 
rei inhrentis excellentiae admirator, in antiquis 
operibus, licet nonunquam haud perinde affabre, 
ut recentiorum opera, perpolitis et laevigatis, 
plus tamen solidi atque ad unguem castigati 
artificii, et certioris, nec unquam aberrantis, 
ullive iustae reprechensioni obnoxiae scientiae 
reconditum delitescere, quod ipse grammaticen, 
translato a certitudine canonum huius artis 
vocabulo, sive artis succum appellare solebat, 

ac direce, plus se fructus ex imitatione unius 
quidem simulacri antiqui, quam omnium pariter 
recentiorum operum capere.’; trans. based on 
Christian 2012, 143. 

As cited in Lee, “Ut pictura poesis,” ref. 205. 
Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, esp. 243-45. 
Lombard’s work and writings present an impor- 
tant if unexplored case study in the concept 

of the “anachronic” as examined in Nagel and 
Wood, Anachronic Renaissance. 

Wouk, “Reclaiming the Antiquities,” 35-65. 

See De Hollanda, On Antique Painting, 91-93, 
109-16 (Chapters XII, XX-XXV). 

Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 200—01; Wouk, 
“Reclaiming the Antiquities,” 51-52. 

Wouk, “Reclaiming the Antiquities.” On Vasari's 
use of the term maniera greca, see Kim, The 
Traveling Artist, esp. 43. 

Kemp and Kemp, "Lambert Lombards anti- 
quarische Theorie und Praxis,” 122—52; see also 
Tanner, The Last Descendant of Aeneas, 82-145; 
Wood, Forgery, Replica, Fiction, 61-107. 

The collapsing of history implied by this model 
has deep resonances in distinctly northern 
conceptions of time; see Wood, Forgery, Replica, 
Fiction. 

Wouk, “Reclaiming the Antiquities.” 

Greene, The Light in Troy. 

Wouk, “Reclaiming the Antiquities,” 49. 
Panofsky, Dürer, 275. 

Frey, Der literarische Nachlass, 2: 166: “Veramente 
debbiamo rendergli immortali gratie dela bona 
via per intrare nella perfettione dell'arte, hav- 
endo egli sudato per questo effetto tanto nello 
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scrivere quanto nell'operare, come tuta l'Italia è 
noto." 

Dürer, Literary Remains, 177. See also Barasch, 
Theories of Art, 134—35. 

Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 73, 243. 

Ibid., 92, 144—45, 168, 217-21. 

Goldschmidt, “Lambert Lombard,” 214; 
Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 274, ill. 113. 
Hühn, “Lambert Lombard,” no. 15. 

Lefevre, Villa Madama, 15-16. 

Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 75. 

Engraving 223 x 215 mm; Bartsch 6:66. 1. 

Oger, “Les pratiques de copies.” Like many 

of Lombard’s drawings, the sheet design was 
later prepared for an engraving published by 
Cock (Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish, no. 44); 
see Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 313, no. 3 and 
fig. 106; Denhaene, “Les gravures,” 99-106. 

This cycle is analyzed in depth by Denhaene, 
"Les panneaux peints,” 143-51. 

Frey, Der literarische Nachlass, 2: 166. 
Deswarte-Rosa, "Si dipinge col cervello,” 277-94. 


Iter Italicum: Floris’s Italian Journey in 
Context 


Guicciardini, Descrittione..., 101: “chi per 
imparare, chi per vedere cose antiche, & 
conoscere gli huomini eccelenti dell loro 
professione, & chi per cercar’ventura, & fari 
conoschere, onde adempiuto il desiderio loro, 
ritornano il piu delle volte alla patria con 
esperienza, con faculta, & con honore.” See the 
relevant commentary in Dacos, “Pour voir et 
pour apprendre,” 14-31. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 149—641. 

See Woodall, "Honour and Profit,” esp. 70—71; 
Woodall, Anthonis Mor, esp. 95-96. 

The monogram FFF appears in the Volta Dorata 
of the Domus Aurea; see Dacos, Domus Aurea, 
145. It is unclear whether this monogram belongs 
to Floris, although it does correspond to the 
form he used in signing his earliest paintings. 
Other nearby markings include the name Perina 
(Perino?) and an obscene drawing. 

Coxcie worked for Cardinal Willem van 
Enckenvoirt in Rome and decorated his chapel in 
Santa Maria dell'Anima. See Dacos, Les peintres 
belges, 23—25; Reiss, "Adrian VI, Clement VII, and 
Art,” 339—62. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER 3 


Nicole Dacos has argued that van Heemskerck 
was supported by Cardinal Andrea della Valle; 
see Dacos, "Perin del Vaga et trois peintres de 
Bruxelles," 159-70; Christian, "For the Delight,” 
129-56, who argues persuasively that the artist 
worked for Cardinal Ridolfo Pio da Carpi 
among others. For Van Scorel's patronage, see 
Faries, “Jan van Scorel's Clerical Patronage,” 
107-16. 

Dacos, "Pour voir et pour apprendre,” 24. 

Dacos, Voyage à Rome, esp. 117-18. 

De Jong, The power and the glorification, ch. 4. 
See Jacobs, “Studies.” 

For an overview of these phenomena, see De 
Jong, The power and the glorification, ch. 5. 
Dacos, Roma Quanta Fuit; Jacks, The Antiqurian, 
esp. 205-70. 

Ovid, Met., 15: 234-36. See Rubinstein, "Tempus 
Edax Rerum,” 425-36; Dacos, Roma Quanta Fuit, 
17-30. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 42-43. 

Dacos, Roma Quanta Fuit; DiFuria, “Maarten 
van Heemskerck’s Collection Imagery,” 27—51; 
Christian, “For the Delight.’ A related argument 
has been advanced with respect to Gossaert’s 
Roman drawings; see Schrader, “Gossart’s 
Mythological Nudes,” esp. 45-48. 

Stucky, “Frans Floris’ Baseler Skizzen,” 215-20. 
More generally, see Barkan, Unearthing the Past. 
Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 239v; Van 
Mander, The Lives, 1: 217. 

Meijer, “Frans Floris: een addendum,” 226. 

See Christian, Empire Without End. 
Lampsonius, Lamberti Lombardi ... Vita, 1. 
Dacos, Voyage à Rome, 39-92. 

Barnes, Michelangelo's Last Judgment. 

Wauters, La peinture flamande, 156: "ll était, 
dit-on, à Rome, le jour de Noél 1541, au moment 
ou Michel-Ange découvrit le Jugement dernier à 
la Sixtine.” 

The verb Karel van Mander uses for the copying 
of Floris's drawings — afdrucken — meant both 
printing and the pulling of counter-proofs, a 
well-established practice that Floris and his 
pupils may have adopted from Lombard, whose 
considerably larger corpus of drawings includes 
many sheets copied by this mechanical means, 
often then reworked with the pen. See Allart and 
Oger, "Matériel d'artiste et pratiques d'atelier" 
79-92. 

Hansen, In Michelangelo's Mirror. 
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Dansaert and Bautier, “Notes sur quelques des- 

sins,” 319-33. Additional photographs from the 

Album were recorded in the possession of the 

late Prof. Nicole Dacos, Rome, but were unfor- 

tunately unavailable at the time of my research. 
According to Prof. Dacos, the photographs had 

faded and little is visible. 

The attribution of the album is discussed by 

Zuntz, Frans Floris, 7-8; Dacos, Les peintres bel- 

ges, 43; and Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 52-56, 

85-86. Dansaert and Bautier, "Notes sur quelques 38 
dessins," 320, noted only one watermark on an 
unspecified sheet, citing Briquet, Les filigrannes 

3: 495, nO. 9373: "Rotterdam, 1551; Troyes, 1552; 

Utrecht, 1553; Méziéres, 1554; Langres, 1556; 

Hollande méridionale, 1561; Pays-Bas 1565. 

Provenance troyenne.’ The authors do not 

specify whether the mark was on the actual sup- 

port of a drawing or on an intermediary mount. 39 
See Chapter Five. 40 
Hymans, Œuvres de Henri Hymans, 2: 588—89. 

Van de Velde, “A Roman Sketchbook,” 256. 41 
Bober and Rubinstein, Renaissance Artists and 

Antique Sculpture, 166, no. 131. 42 
Ibid., 58, no. 10; the sculpture was located near 

the Castel Sant'Angelo. 

Alfred Michaelis examined the Basel sketches 

and attributed them to Lambert Lombard; see 
Michaelis, “Römische Skizzenbücher" 83-89. 

The opinion had already been stated by Franz 
Dorotheus Gerlach, librarian of the University of 

Basel, who assisted Michaelis. Reinach reiterated 

the attribution and dated the drawings to about 

1540. See Reinach, L'album de Pierre Jacques, 17. 

Hübner, Quellen und Sammlungen, 57; reviewed 

in Hülsen, “Review,” 279; Dacos, Les peintres 

belges, 42. 

Van de Velde, “A Roman Sketchbook,” 257-59; 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 335-39. 

The drawing shows, at left, Cybele from the 

Palazzo Venezia; see Hülsen, Skizzenbuch, 27, 

no. 134, pl. Lxxv. The statue is now outside the 

Casino of Pius Iv; see Van de Velde, “A Roman 
Sketchbook,” 278, fig. 20. At right, Floris drew a 43 
sarcophagus with Pentheus and the Maenads, 44 
now in Hever Castle. See Robert, Die antiken 
Sarkophagreliefs, 3.3: 519-25, no. 434. 

The verso of the drawing in Bruges bears the 
inscription: Une feuille du livre de croquis de 

Franc Flore donné par le Notaire Van de Steene — 

8 Dec. 1834. If the Basel Sketchbook was still 
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bound when Matz described it in 1872, then 

the Bruges drawing must come from another 
collection of Floris drawings, possibly the same 
collection from which the drawing in Brussels 
came. Its provenance has not been traced before 
1970, when it was acquired from J. Willems of 
Brussels. See De Pauw-De Veen, Acquisitions de 
1972, 33-37; Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 353-56, 
no. T17, identifies the statues represented here, 
including the Barbarian’s foot. 

For example, Floris’s drawing of Nike and 

Two Amazons from a Sarcophagus in Palazzo 
Rospigliosi (Fol. 4r; inv. no. U.IV.21; see Van de 
Velde, “A Roman Sketchbook,” pl. 2a; Van de 
Velde, Frans Floris, no. T2) was copied and bound 
with Floris’s sketchbook as fol. 20r; inv. U.IV.20; 
see Van de Velde, “A Roman Sketchbook,” 271, not 
illus. 

Barzman, The Florentine Academy, 145. 
Nesselrath, “I libri di disegni di antichità,” 1: 
122-24. 

Barzman, The Florentine Academy, 145-51; Kemp, 
“Disegno.” 

See Klauber’s study of the Four Evangelists in the 
same direction as the print. Pen and brown ink, 
305 x 428 mm, Watermark: Briquet, 2141. 

Signed and dated, in the same ink and hand 

as the image, in the margin at lower right: 

1554 HK FF |HK and FF both in monogram]; 
Basel, Kupferstich-Kabinett der Oeffentlichen 
Kunstsammlung, no. U.I.V. 36, from the 
Amerbach Album. The date of this drawing may 
suggest an earlier, untraced state of the print or 
may simply reflect Klauber’s later transcription 
of an earlier drawing that he copied. See Van de 
Velde, Frans Floris, 1; 213-14, under no. S64, copy 
4, Il, fig. 305. See also Hans Bock's use of motifs 
from Frans Menton’s print of Diana and Actaeon 
(cat. H.65) in his 1579 Das Bad zu Leuk; see Van 
de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 304, under no. P164. 
Painting in Basel, Kunstmuseum; oil on panel, 
77.5 x 108.5 cm; inv. no. 87. On Bock, see Landolt, 
Das Amerbach-Kabinett, 94—96. 

See Boerlin, Leonhard Thurneysser, 142—493. 

Oil on panel, 45 x 38 cm; Basel, Kunstmuseum, 
inv. no. 445. Ex coll. Remigius Faesch (Basel 
1595-1667). Hymans upheld the traditional 
attribution of this work to Mor but proved that 
the work could not be a self-portrait, propos- 
ing instead that it was a portrait of the Brussels 
painter Peter de Kempeneer (active in Spain as 
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45 


46 


47 
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49 


Pedro Campania) based upon the similarity with 
de Kempeneer' portrait in Francisco Pacheco's 
manuscript Libro de Descripción de verdaderos 
Retratos de ilustres e morables Varones of 1599; 
see Hymans, Antonio Moro, 115, 162—63, illus. 
Pacheco's portrait of Kempeneer is reproduced 
in Piñero Ramírez, Francisco Pacheco, 289-91, 
no. 40. On Kempeneer (Campania), see Dacos, 
“Entre Bruxelles et Séville," 143-64, with earlier 
bibliography. The attribution to Mor was first 


placed in doubt by Marlier, Anthonis Mor, 103, no. 


46. Friedlander and Van de Velde both give the 
work to Floris: Friedlander, Early Netherlandish 
Painting, 13: 156, no. 178; Van de Velde, Frans 
Floris, 1: 333-34, no. S 197, 2: fig. 104. 
See Appendix A; Thurneysser zum Thurn, 
Confirmatio Concertationis (Berlin, 1576), fol. 237. 
Martin Hemskerch macht die Personen etwas 
lenger — aber Frantz Flores, der (wie die Oberen 
ohne den Teürer [Dürer] alle meine gutte 
Freundt waren) ist warlich ein newer Apelles 
gwesen. Er hat zu Antorff der Heemfskerck aber 
zu Teuenter und der Teürer (den ich nicht kandt) 
zu Nüeremberg gewohnt, von welchen ersten 
[i.e., Floris] ich die Kunst dess Reissens gelernet, 
vnd derhalben nicht von mer selbert hab." 
Cited by Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 6, 334, 
under no. $195; Van de Velde translates “Reissens” 
as “engravings.” However, in contemporary usage 
the verb also meant “to trace.” For a contem- 
porary definition of “Reissens,” see Deutsches 
Worterbuch von Jacob Grimm und Wilhelm 
Grimm, 16 vols. in 32 parts (Leipzig: S. Hirzel 
1854-1960), 14: 754—57: "eine zeichnung, einen 
plan reiszen. die ursprüngliche bedeutung 
noch zu erkennen: dasz man die platte mit dem 
ganzen chemischen grunde überdeckte und 
mit einer nadel die lichter herausrisz (bei der 
glasmalerei).” Boerlin, Leonard Thurneysser, 
43, writes with reason that Floris had taught 
Thurneysser "die Kunst des Zeichnens.” 
See Armenini, De’ veri precetti, 56, 58; trans. 
Armenini, On the True Precepts, 128. 
Lomazzo, Idea of the Temple of Painting, 
83—84. 
Brooks, Taddeo and Federico Zuccaro. Drawing 
in Los Angeles, J. P. Getty Museum, inv. no. 
99.GA.6.12, pen and brown ink with wash over 
black chalk, 423 x 175 mm. 
Marabottini, Polidoro da Caravaggio; Ravelli, 
Polidoro Caldara da Caravaggio. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER 3 


Schlitt, “Anticamente Moderna et 
Modernamente Antica,’ 377—406. 
Lingo, Francois Duquesnoy, 11-12, 164—70. See 
also Williams, “The Vocation of the Artist,” 
518—306. 

See Patz, "Zum Begriff der 'Historia 
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269-87; 
Grafton, "Historia and Istoria," 37—68. 

Hansen, In Michelangelo's Mirror, esp. 6—7. On 
the question of access to the chapel, see Barnes, 
Michelangelo's Last Judgment, 39—79. 

Hülsen and Egger, Die rómischen Skizzenbücher, 
1: fol. 5r; Lefevre, Villa Madama, 121; Veldman, 
"Heemskercks Romeinse Tekeningen,” 369-82. 
See Christian, “For the Delight." 

Canedy, The Roman Sketchbook. 

Bober, Drawings after the antique. 

Hübner, Quellen und Sammlungen, 57; Dacos, Les 
peintres belges, 47. 

Van de Velde, “A Roman Sketchbook,” 272. 

Jahn, “Codex Pighianus,” 198, fig. 1. 

Stucky, “Frans Floris’ Baseler Skizzen,” 218-19. 
Van de Velde, “A Roman Sketchbook,” pl. 4a; Van 
de Velde, Frans Floris, no. T4. On the condition 
of the face of the column that Floris drew, see 
Settis, La Colonnia Traiana, 45, fig. 20. 

Van de Velde, “A Roman Sketchbook,” pl. 15a. 

On the Hermaphrodite, restored as a Venus in 
the Renaissance, see Bober and Rubinstein, 
Renaissance Artists and Antique Sculpture, 
129-30, no. 97. On the Phaedra see Robert, Die 
antiken Sarkophagreliefs, 111.2, no. 158. The 
other figures do not appear to be antique; 

see Michaelis, “Römische Skizzenbiicher,” 86; 
Christian, Empire Without End, 258—59. 
Christian, Empire Without End, 201—03. 

See Barkan, Unearthing the Past, 178, 180, fig 3.62; 
Christian, Empire Without End, 334—35. 
Veldman, “Maarten Van Heemskerck”: 126-41. 
Christian, “For the Delight.’ 

The literature on this concept is vast; see Didi- 
Huberman, The Surviving Image. 

Michaelis, “Römische Skizzenbücher," 86. 
When van Heemskerck visited Rome the Albani 
Puteal was still in the Forum of Nerva, where 

he drew it; see Hülsen and Egger, Die rómischen 
Skizzenbücher, 1: 27, pl. 44. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 241v; Van 
Mander, The Lives, 1: 225. 

Writing of Perino del Vaga’s Martyrdom of the 
Ten Thousand, Vasari describes “... corazze 
all'antica, e abbigliamenti, molto ornati, e bizarri, 
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e i calzari, le scarpe, le celate, le targhe, e le altre 84 
armadure fatte con tutta quella copia di bellis- 

simi ornamenti, che piu si possa fare, e imitare e 85 
aggiugnere all'antico, disegnate con quell'amore, 

& artifizio, & fine, che puo far tutti gli estremi 

dell'arte," see Vasari-Milanesi, 5: 607. This pas- 

sage is translated and discussed in Shearman, 
Mannerism, 62—63: "cuirasses in the antique style 

and most ornate and bizarre costumes, and the 
leg-pieces, boots, helmets, shields and the rest 

of the armor made with all the wealth of the 86 
most beautiful ornament that one could possibly 


create, both imitating and supplementing the 87 
antique, drawing with that devotion and artifice 

that reaches the very heights of art." 88 
Christian, "For the Delight,” 143-44. 89 
Van de Velde, “A Roman Sketchbook,” 268. 

Two important studies are Christian, Empire 90 
Without End; Dacos, Roma Quanta Fuit. 91 
Christian, "For the Delight" the Albani Puteal 92 


can be seen at the far right of the painting; see 
Rubinstein, “Tempus Edax Rerum,” 425. 

Fumaroli, “Muta eloquentia," 29-48; Shearman, 93 
Only Connect. 

Brummer, The Statue Court in the Vatican 

Belvedere, 186—90; 238-39. 

This was repeated, with less success, in a version 94 
of the subject by Willem Key, who never went 

to Italy; see Jonckheere, Willem Key, 178—79, no. 

A97. 

Rubinstein, “The Statue of the River God Tigris 

or Arno,” 275-85. 

Bartsch 14: 197, no. 245. 

On the Roma Victrix, now in the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori, see Stuart-Jones, The sculptures 

of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, 16—17, no. 5. 

Floris's drawing is the earliest known repre- 

sentation of the Roma Victrix; she was not in 


the Cesi garden when van Heemskerck drew 95 
there in the mid—1530s. See Hülsen and Egger, 
Die römischen Skizzenbücher, 1: 14-15; Cavallaro 96 


and Antetomaso, Collezioni di Antichita, 215. 

Compare Floris's depiction of her to that found 

in Béatrizet's engraving of 1549 (Bartsch 15:264, 

no. 89). 97 
Weissert, “Nova Roma,” 173-74; see also Kavaler, 
"Tournai's Renaissance Jubé,” 193-207. On the 98 
use of the terms "antiqui" and “moderni” in 99 
sixteenth-century Italian, see Settis, "Continuità, 
distanza, conoscenza," 3: 3: 465-86. 
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Van Miegroet, "Modern, Antique, and Novelty 
Antique in 1517,” 153-71. 

On the use of the term all'antica and its 
meanings for artists working outside of Italy, 
Kaufmann, "Italian Sculptors and Sculpture 
Outside of Italy,” 47—66, esp. 60. See also De 
Jonge, “Anticse Wercken,” 55-74. More generally: 
Kavaler, *Renaissance Gothic in the 
Netherlands,” 226-51; Kavaler, Renaissance 
Gothic, esp. 14—20. 

As cited in De Jonge, "The 'villa' of Peter Ernst, 
Count of Mansfeld,” 135. 

See Sterck, “Verzen van Alardus 
Aemstelredamus,” 117. 

Wouk, “Reclaiming the Antiquities.” 

Bialostocki, “The Renaissance Concept,” 

19-30. 

Lee, "Ut pictura poesis," 205. 

See Chapter Two. 

Gombrich, "The Renaissance Conception of 
Artistic Progress," 6; McHam, Pliny, 39—40, 
228—30. 

On the sarcophagus, now in the Museo 
Archeologico di Ancona, see Bober and 
Rubinstein, Renaissance Artists and Antique 
Sculpture, 142, under no. 110. 

For divergent interpretations of this opinion, see 
Michaelis, “Römische Skizzenbiicher,” 7; Dacos, 
Les peintres belges, 42; Van de Velde, “A Roman 
Sketchbook,” 270; Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 
345-46, no. 9, 2: fig. 114; Van de Velde in Dacos 
and Meijer, Fiamminghi a Roma, 190—91, no. 90; 
the question is examined in depth by Van de 
Velde, “Les élèves anversois,” 299—304. Lombard 
frequently drew Floris's compositions. Dacos 
proposed that there might be drawings in the 
Album d'Arenberg by Floris; see Dacos, “A propos 
de quelques croquis," 71-82. 

The practice is described in his biography; see 
Lampsonius, Lamberti Lombardi ... Vita, 34. 
London, British Museum, Department of 
Drawings and Prints, 1895,0915.1013; signed and 
inscribed Voor langhe Peeter; Denhaene, Lambert 
Lombard, 274, fig. 230. 

Ilja Veldman in Bleyerveld and Veldman The 
Netherlandish Drawings, 55, no. 38. 

Gombrich, “The Style ‘all'antica,’ 122—28. 

The tension between the “Roman” Renaissance 
as ideology as opposed to rediscovery is explored 
in Jacks, The Antiqurian, 171-84. 
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105 


106 


107 
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109 


110 


111 
112 


113 


114 


Hall, After Raphael. 115 
This appears in his letter to Benedetto Varchi 

dated to April- June 1547 as translated in Klein 

and Zerner, Italian Art, 14-15. 

See Chapter Two and Denhaene, “Lambert 116 
Lombard: oeuvres peintes,” 16—71. 

Hall, “Classicism, Mannerism, and the Relieflike 

Style,” 223-36. 117 
Hall, “Politics and the Relief-Like Style,” 1-20. 

Campbell and Cole, A New History, 411-14. 

Hall, “Politics and the Relief-Like Style.” 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 241v. 

For the frieze on the east end of the Arch 

of Constantine, see Bober and Rubinstein, 

Renaissance Artists and Antique Sculpture, 

214-16, no. 182c. The same frieze was engraved 

by Béatrizet and published by Salamanca in 

1553 (Bartsch 15: 266, no. 94). The drawing was 118 
first published as a work of Floris by Wescher, 
"Rómische Eindrücke," 13; Wescher later equivo- 

cated on his attribution. See Popham, Catalogue 

of drawings by Dutch and Flemish artists, 154, 

under no. 2. The drawing was rejected by Van de 

Velde, “A Roman Sketchbook,” 277, and unmen- 119 
tioned in Van de Velde, Frans Floris, but accepted 

by Dacos, Les peintres belges, 44. 

On Raphael's discussion of the Arch of 

Constantine in his letter to Leo X of 1519, see 

Haskell, History and Its Images, 118-21. For the 

original, see Golzio, Raffaello nei documenti, 

78-92, here 85. 

A badly damaged canvas of The Invasion of Troy 

(cat. P.96) further testifies to the energy this 

experiment produced. Its clutter of quota- 

tions from ancient sarcophagi, from antique 

sculptures, and from Raphael's Vatican frescoes 

creates a crowded yet comprehensible pictorial 

field. The painting’s numerous points of overlap 

with the Labors of Hercules suggest that it was 

also produced around 1555. 

Marabottini, Polidoro da Caravaggio, 1: 102—35. 120 
For other drawings recording the fresco, see Ibid., 

1: 362—65, no. F 13, II, fig. CXLI, no. 2 and CXLIII, 

no. 1; Ravelli, Polidoro Caldara da Caravaggio, 

279-82, no. 445 and 321—22, nos. 546—49. 


Brugerolles, Renaissance et Maniérisme, 134—35, 121 
no. 66. 122 
See Marabottini, Polidoro da Caravaggio, 1: 123 


123-24, 358—60, no. 11; 2: pl. CXXXII, nos. 1 and 4; 
pl. cxxxiir, nos. 1 and 2; Ravelli, Polidoro Caldara 
da Caravaggio, nos. 497—503. 
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See Marabottini, Polidoro da Caravaggio, 

2: pl. CXLVII and pl. CLI, nos. 1 and 2; 

Ravelli, Polidoro Caldara da Caravaggio, 

nos. 798-802. 

See Hartt, Giulio Romano, 1: 162—70, esp. 170, 2: 
fig. 360. Hartt is unable to identify the precise 
subject. 

Ibid., 1: 115-23. The fresco (1527-28) is based on 
a design a motif that circulated in the Raphael 
workshop. Giulio's preparatory drawing is 

in Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. no. 3525, see 
Hartt, Giulio Romano, 1: no. 152, 2: fig. 213. The 
composition inspired one of Perino del Vaga's 
monochrome basamento paintings of the 1540s 
beneath Raphael's Disputa in the Stanza della 
Segnatura; see Parma Armani, Perin del Vaga, 
190—91, fig. 231. 

A drawing of the same subject is preserved in the 
British Museum; see Pouncey and Gere, Italian 
Drawings: Raphael, 1: 128-29, no. 222, 2: pl. 193. 
Other drawings of the scene are known, includ- 
ing one sold, Christie's, Rome, 14-15 November 
1973, nO. 174, illus. 

Pen and brown ink with brown wash; Oxford, 
Christ Church, inv. no. 1536. The drawing was 
mentioned in passing by Zuntz, Frans Floris, 62; 
see Byam Shaw, Drawings ... at Christ Church, no. 
1322. On Peruzzi's fresco, see Kultzen, *La serie 
dei dodici Cesari," 50-53; Frommel, Baldassare 
Peruzzi, 71, no. 24. See also Vasari-BB, 4: 321. 
Vasari's description of the fresco appears in both 
the 1550 and 1568 editions; the full composition 
has been reconstructed from other sixteenth- 
century drawings; see Christian, Empire Without 
End, 154, 287. Copy sold, Paris, Hótel Marcel 
Dessault, 13 Nov. 2008, no. 48, illus. Pen and 
brown ink with brown wash, 185 x 225 mm, 
inscribed on plinths beneath Caesars: TIBE, 
CALIG, CLAUD, attributed to Lambert Lombard 
at the time of sale. Unlocated after sale. 

These sheets were attributed to Lambert 
Lombard by Justus Müller-Hofstede as recorded 
on the mounts themselves, although the attribu- 
tion was not upheld by Lugt, Inventaire général, 
68. 

Starcky, Inventaire général, 73—77. 

Wouk, “Italy in Floris,” 127-35. 

Starcky, Inventaire général, no. 78. On Polidoro’s 
fresco, see Marabottini, Polidoro da Caravaggio, 1: 
123, 2: pl. CXLII, no. 1; Ravelli, Polidoro Caldara da 
Caravaggio, nos. 516-27. 
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125 


126 
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Engraving, 32.9 x 42.2 cm. NHD Galle no. 487. 
Preparatory drawing in red chalk, 44.1 x 55.6 cm, 
Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. 15.121. See Van de 
Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 382, no. T50, 2: fig. 149. 

For Polidoro’s depiction of the episode, see 
Marabottini, Polidoro da Caravaggio, 2: pl. CXL11, 
hg. 3; Ravelli, Polidoro Caldara da Caravaggio, 
nos. 517-22; Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 73, 
fig. 84. 

Starcky, Inventaire général, no. 85. On Polidoro's 
fresco copied here, see Marabottini, Polidoro 

da Caravaggio, 11, CXLIV, no. 1; Ravelli, Polidoro 
Caldara da Caravaggio, no. 611, first floor, 
between the third and fourth windows. On the 
relief, see Bober and Rubinstein, Renaissance 
Artists and Antique Sculpture, 119—20, no. 85. 
Lombard’s drawing of the Bacchic relief is 
preserved in Liège, Cabinet des Estampes, Album 
d'Arenberg, N. 218; Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 
69, fig. 78; Denhaene, Lambert Lombard ... essais 
interdisciplinaires, 359-60, no. 20, fig. 311. I have 
discussed these drawings in greater detail in 
Wouk, “Italy in Floris.” 

Illustrated in Van de Velde, “Frans Floris en de 
italiaanse schilderkunst,” 158-59, figs. 6 and 7. 
One of the drawings, showing An Enthroned 
Figure Receiving Supplicants and a Half-Length 
Statue on its recto, again after Polidoro (pen 
and brown ink with wash, 153 x 188 mm; inv. 

no. 6201; Starcky, Inventaire général, nos. 78, 79), 
appears to copy a drawing in the Fondation 
Jean van Caloen, Chateau de Loppem (pen and 
brown ink with brown wash, 128 x 147 mm). See 
Starcky, Inventaire général, 74, under no. 79, fig. 
7; Kruyfhooft, Keuze uit de Vlaamse en Hollandse 
tekeningen, n. p., illus. The drawing in the Van 
Caloen collection bears two old inscriptions 
attributing the sheet to Lambert Lombard. 
Vasari-Milanesi, 5: 582: “Studio poco dopo in 
Roma Martino Emskerck, buon maestro di 
figure e paesi, il quale ha fatto in Fiandra molte 
pitture e molti disegni di stampe di rame che 
sono state, como s'é ditto altrove, intagliate 

da Ieronimo Cocca. Il quale conobbi in Roma, 
mentre io serviva il cardinale Ippolito de Medici.” 
Heemskerck's stay in Rome of 1532-36 
corresponds to the years in which Vasari was 

in the employ of Ippolito de' Medici (1531-32). 
See Grosshans, Maerten van Heemskerck, 20—22. 
On Vasari's work for Ippolito de' Medici, see 
Vasari-Milanesi 7: 653-54. It is through Vasari's 
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comment that the rough chronology of Maarten 
van Heemskerck's visit to Rome has been 
established by Egger. 

Hoogewerff, Nederlandsche schilders in Italie, 
71:135. 

See Harrison, "The Paintings of Maerten van 
Heemskerck,” 35-55. See also Veldman, “Maarten 
Van Heemskerck,” 126-41. 

Harrison, "The Paintings of Maerten Van 
Heemskerck,” 46. 

In the Vita of Battista Franco, Vasari notes the 
“parte da un Martino, ed altri giovani tedeschi, 
che pur allora erano venuti a Roma per imparare. 
Né lasceró di dire a questo proposito, che il detto 
Martino, il quale molto valse nelle cose di chiar- 
oscuro, fece alcune battaglie con tanta fierezza e 
si belle invenzioni in certi affronti e fatti d'arme 
fra Christiani e Turchi, che non si puó far meglio. 
E quello che fu cosa maravigliosa, fece il detto 
Martino e suoi uomini quelle tale con tanta sol- 
lecitudine e prestezza, perché l'opera fusse finita 
a tempo, che non si partivano mai dal lavoro; e 
perché era portato loro continuamente da bere, 
e di buon greco, fra lo stare sempre ubriachi e 
riscaldati dal furor del vino e la pratica del fare, 
feciono cose stupende.” Vasari-Milanesi 6: 573. 
See also Chastel, “Les entrées,” 200; Veldman, 
Maarten Van Heemskerck and Dutch Humanism, 
56, n. 13. 

See Chapter Four. Grapheus and Coecke were 
greatly impressed by the triumphs they saw in 
Italy, especially Rome, although there is no sug- 
gestion that they worked on those projects; see 
Grapheus, La tresadmirable ... entrée. Grapheus 
does not mention having helped with the 
painting. 

On San Giovanni Decollato, see Weisz, “Pittura e 
Misericordia." 

Harrison, "The Paintings of Maerten Van 
Heemskerck,” 54—55. 

See Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 75. 

This list is indebted to the definitions of 
Mannerism offered by Smyth, “Mannerism and 
Maniera,” 174-99; Miedema, “On Mannerism and 
Maniera, 19-45. Smyth insists upon connection 
between the Maniera of the 1520s and 1530s and 
its derivation from the conventions of ancient 
sculpture. See also Hall, After Raphael, xii-xv. 
On the designs by Perino for this space, see 
Davidson, “The Decoration of the Sala Regia,’ 
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140 
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143 
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145 
146 


147 


148 


149 


150 


151 
152 


153 


154 
155 


See Aliberti Gaudioso, Gli Affreschi di Paolo III, 
with a chronology of the planning and comple- 
tion of the cycle on pp. 86-90. 

See Jacobs, “Studies,” 89—210; Harprath, Papst 
Paul III. 

Parma Armani, Perin del Vaga, 17—42. 

Aliberti Gaudioso, Gli Affreschi di Paolo III. 
Bertolotti, Artisti belgi ed olandesi, 45; Dacos, 
“Perino, Luzio, Zaga e Tibaldi,” 142-48. 

Jacobs, “Studies,” 11334. 

On Salviati’s style and its development, see 
Freedberg, Painting in Italy, 437—42. See also 
Monbeig-Goguel, “Francesco Salviati et la Bella 
Maniera,” 15—68; Cox-Rearick, “Salviati,” 25-30, 
with an overview of recent contributions. 
Vasari-BB, 5: 524. 

These works are now badly damaged; see 
Mortari, Francesco Salviati, 118, no. 27. Mortari 
proposes a date of 1549-50, thus, after Floris had 
left Rome. As she notes, however, earlier scholars 
offered a much earlier date of 1541. This dating is 
supported by the chronology of Salviati’s life as 
set forth in Vasari’s biography. 

On this model of organization, see Shearman, 
“The Organization of Raphael’s Workshop,’ 
44-57; Oberhuber, “Raphaël,” 269-71; Talvacchia, 
“Raphael’s Workshop,” 167-85. 

Barocchi, Vasari Pittore, 27—30; Kliemann, 
"Programme ou Interprétation?,” 75-97; Rubin, 
Giorgio Vasari, 178. 

Philostratus, Imagines, 229-31 (II, 22). 

Bober and Rubinstein, Renaissance Artists and 
Antique Sculpture, 152—55, nO. 122. 

Melion, "Apellea et ipse manu,” 188-90. 

Schlitt, "Anticamente Moderna et 
Modernamente Antica;" see Barocchi, Vasari 
Pittore, 29, quotes the famous letter of Anton 
Francesco Doni to Lelio Torelli describing this 
cycle as: “modi strani di abbigliamenti indosso 
alle figure, grandissima diversità d'aria nelle 
teste, cosí giovani come vecchi, e delle femine 
con acconciature straordinarie di capelli, di 
trecce, e poi abiti modernamente antichi e 
anticamente moderni, che dimostrano il grande 
ingegno del pittore." See also Gombrich, "The 
Style ‘all antica?" 127. 

Cheney, “Giorgio Vasari's sala dei cento giorni," 
121-150; Grasso, “La Sala dei Cento Giorni,” 175-92. 
Rubin, Giorgio Vasari, 178. 

Barocchi, Vasari Pittore, 27—29; Rubin, Giorgio 
Vasari, 142-47; Campbell and Cole, A New 
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History, 466—67. When told the cycle had been 
painted in one hundred days, Michelangelo 
reportedly responded “che si vede.” (“It shows."). 
Hansen, In Michelangelo's Mirror. 

Kim, The Traveling Artist, 125-43. 

Chastel, Sack of Rome, 149—78; Hall, After 
Raphael, 95-128. See also Tanner, The Last 
Descendant of Aeneas. 

Wouk, “Standing Before Rome,” 129-59; Wouk, 
“Uno Stupore,” Ix. The classic study is Gombrich, 
"The Sala dei Venti," 189-201. 

Parma Armani, Perin del Vaga, 73-152. 
Davidson, "The Furti di Giove Tapestries,” 
424-50; Davidson, "The Navigatione d'Enea 
Tapestries,” 35-50; Boccardo, Andrea Doria e le 
arti, 79-83. 

Dacos, Le logge di Raffaello, 99—103. 

The painting has burned but drawn studies exist 
in Paris, Louvre, inv. nos. 636, 10366, 10365. See 
Parma Armani, Perin del Vaga, 271—72. The sub- 
ject derives from Marcantonio Raimondi's print 
after Raphael (engraving, 425 x 325 mm; Bartsch 
14: 264, no. 352). See Shoemaker, The Engravings 
of Marcantonio Raimondi, 120—22, no. 32. The 
treatment of the individual vignettes calls to 
mind several paintings from the Domus Aurea; 
see Dacos, La découverte de la Domus Aurea, 

pls. 11, 111, v, and vir. 

Inv. 636; see Hansen, In Michelangelo's Mirror, 
33, fig. 24. The print, Bartsch 15: 40, no. 104, was 
formerly attributed to Bonasone. Master G.F. 
(or F.G.) has been tentatively identified with 
Girolamo Fagiuolo. 

See S. Freedberg, Painting in Italy, 256—57. This 
composition was also reproduced in an engrav- 
ing: Bartsch 15:45, no. 16. 

Kim, The Traveling Artist, esp. 143-60. 


Triumphal Entry: Floris's Return to Antwerp 
(1546-49) 


See Roobaert, “De seer wonderlijcke" 37—74; 
Roobaert, “Jan Walravens,” 83-100; Corbet, 
“Lentrée du prince,’ 307-10; Bussels, Spectacle, 
Rhetoric and Power. 

See Friedlander, Early Netherlandish Painting, 
13: 35; Van de Velde, Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 
53-54. 

See for example Belozerskaya, Rethinking the 
Renaissance. 
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12 


13 
14 
15 


See Silver, Peasant Scenes and Landscapes; 16 
Deceulaer and Diels, “Artists, Artisans, Workshop 
Practices,” esp. 3—4. 17 
Emison, “Grazia,” 427—60. 18 
Faries, Helmus, and Asperen de Boer, The 

Madonnas. 

The format of the signature, FE I. V, is nearly 19 


identical to that of Floris's Mars and Venus 
Surprised by Vulcan (cat. P.3). Although the 


painting is lost, its signature was recorded in 20 
Wurzbach, Niederlündisches Künstler-Lexikon, 21 
1: 542. The digits of the date are not in the 22 
lapidary characters that Floris later employed 23 


consistently. The base of the Corinthian column 
behind Mary’s head in the Holy Family is close to 

that which Floris drew in his Roman Sketchbook 24 
(fol. 30v, inv. no. U.IV.25). The column was earlier 

drawn by Fra Giocondo on a sheet preserved 

in the Hermitage (Codex B, fol. 85) to which he 

added the location where he, and Floris after 

him, had seen the fragment: A sta Catarina 25 
in via giulia. See Van de Velde, “A Roman 

Sketchbook,” 9, pl. 13b; Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 

1: 353, no. T16. 

See Meyer zur Capellen, Raphael, 2: 247-51, no. 26 
A8, with bibliographic references. According to 27 
Vasari, who offered highest praise for the paint- 

ing, it was commissioned by Lionello da Carpi of 
Meldola and subsequently passed to his nephew, 28 
Rodolfo Pio, Cardinal of Carpi. See Vasari- 

Milanesi, 4: 348-49. 

Franzoni et al., Gli inventari, 14, 57. 

Marcantonio Raimondi's Madonnna of the 

Palm (Bartsch 14: 69, no. 62) represents the 

same figural group. It served as the basis for a 29 
tapestry commissioned by Lambert Lombard's 30 
patron De la Marck; Delmarcel and Steppe, "Les 
Tapisseries,' 35-54; Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 

30—31, fig. 31. 

Maria Loh identifies this mode of self-conscious 
imitation as a distinctive feature of later 
sixteenth-century art, although her analysis 

focuses exclusively on Italian sources: Loh, “New 

and Improved,” 477—504. 

Florence, Galleria Palatina, inv. 94, dated c. 

1514, probably painted for Bindo Altoviti; on the 31 
question of the saint's identity, see Meyer zur 32 
Capellen, Raphael, 2: 144—49, no. 58. 

Dacos, “Cartons et dessins raphaélesques,” 1-22. 
Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 71-75. 33 
See De Ridder, Gerechtigheidstaferelen. 
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See the detailed discussion in Van de Velde, 
Frans Floris, 1: 156-57. 

See Denhaene, “Les panneaux peints,” 143-51. 
Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 70; Monbeig- 
Goguel, “Francesco Salviati et la Bella Maniera,” 
15—68. 

Silver, Peasant Scenes and Landscapes; Bloom, 
“Why Painting,” 17-31. See also Braudel, The 
Mediterranean, esp. 1: 60614. 

Subacchi, "Italians in Antwerp," 73-90. 
Armenini, De’ veri precetti, 65. 

Ibid., 180. 

Schéle, Cornelis Bos, 31. On Bos's travels and exile 
from Antwerp, see Van der Coelen, “Cornelis 
Bos,” 119-46. 

Dacos, The Loggia of Raphael, 335, n. 30, however, 
believes it was made not after the fresco but 
rather after another drawing (Paris, Musée du 
Louvre, inv. 3849), which she attributes to Perino 
del Vaga, illus. in ibid., 212, pl. 154. 

As discussed by Van de Velde, "Frans Floris en de 
italiaanse schilderkunst, 155-57, figs. 4 and 5; see 
Dacos, Le logge di Raffaello, 177—78, no. VI.4, fig. 
XXVIIb. 

Van der Coelen, “Cornelis Bos,” 122-26. 
Engraving, 185 x 145 mm; signed: IACO.PAR. 
INVE. | COR.MET. See Bartsch 16: 8, no. 5; Van 
der Stock, Cornelis Matsys, 23, no. 4. 

Bartsch 12: 91, no. 9; Bury, "Triumph of Christ." 
Hans Liefrinck would acquire impressions from 
the sale of Bos's goods when he was exiled in 
1544. For the contents of the sale, see Van der 
Stock, Printing images in Antwerp, 356-62, 

doc. 30; Van der Coelen, “Cornelis Bos." 
Goldstein, Pieter Bruegel, esp. 86-124. 

Antwerp, Vleeshuis Museum, inv. No. 22 A 8; see 
Mortari, Francesco Salviati, 305, under no. 47; 
Dumortier, “Les ateliers de majolique,” 23-38. 
On Guido di Luca Savini (Guido Andries) of 
Casteldurante, see Nicaise, "Les origines ital- 
iennes des faienceries,” 109-29. It is likely that 
the work was commissioned by an Italian mer- 
chant, since their community were important 
patrons of ceramic works; see Subacchi, "The 
Italian Community,” 123-44. 

Schéle, Cornelis Bos, 126, no. 48. 

Table bell with Laocóon, dated 1541; Antwerp, 
Museum Mayer van den Bergh; Goldstein, Pieter 
Bruegel, 86-87, 103—05, fig. 4.1. 

On the history of this term, see Filipczak, 
Picturing Art, esp. 51-52. 
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My use of the concept of distinction is indebted 
to Bourdieu, Distinction. 

Piquard, “Le Cardinal de Granvelle,” 133-47; 
Ferrarino, Lettere. For an overview of Granvelle’s 
contact with artists, see also Van Durme, El 
Cardenal Granvela, 282—307. 

Boucher, “Leone Leoni,” 23-26. 

Ferrarino, Lettere, 45—54. 

Remo, “Middeleeuwsche Handelsbetrekkingen," 
162. The verse first appeared in print in 
Schiappalaria, La Vita di Iulio Cesare, 468 under 
the pseudonym "Difficile." 

For the commercial activities of this com- 
munity, see Goris, Étude; Denucé, Italiaansche 
Koopmansgeslachten; Braudel, The 
Mediterranean, 1: 221-14. For an overview of their 
cultural activities, see Beck, "La nation génoise,” 
445-76, and more generally Subacchi, “Italians 
in Antwerp.” 

Nuttall, From Flanders to Florence. 

Willaert and Derde, “Het mecenaat,” 47—56; see 
also Doehaerd, Études anversoises. 

Hand, Joos van Cleve, 2, 56-57. On Joos van Cleve 
and his connection to Genoa, see also Simonetti, 
Joos van Cleve e Genova. 

Consider, for instance, Giulio Romano’s Stoning 
of Saint Stephen (oil on panel, 403 x 288 cm), 
commissioned for the Church of San Stefano in 
Genoa, where it remains to this day; see Hartt, 
Giulio Romano, 1: 55—56, 2: 100-07. 

Forney, “Antwerp’s Role,” 1: 239-53. Patronage in 
the church of St James’s has recently been the 
subject of an important study by Muller, 

St Jacob's, esp. 319-21. 

Braudel, The Mediterranean, esp. 1: 223-30. 

Oil on panel, 150 x 198 cm; formerly in the 
Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum, Berlin. See Van de 
Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 153-54, no. S2, 2: fig. 2. Elena 
Parma Armani has suggested that the work may 
have been made for a Genoese patron (oral 
communication). 

Zuntz, Frans Floris, 12. 

Bartsch 15: 45, no. 16. 

See Buijnsters-Smets, Jan Massys, 193-94, no. 35. 
Philippot, Za Peinture, 227. 

My understanding of the relationship of stylistic 
hybridity and mobility is shaped by Kim, The 
Traveling Artist; and in particular Burke, Hybrid 
Renaissance, 81-85. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 151—53, no. S1, 

2: fig. 1. On the history of the church, now 
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basilica, see Acordon, La Basilica di Santa 
Margherita. 

Etching, inscribed: Ex ruinis thermarum Antonini 
Pii; Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish, 4:183, no. 40. 
On Floris's involvement with this print series, see 
Wouk, "Standing Before Rome,” 129-59. 

The shape is similar to numerous slightly earlier 
altarpieces by Joos van Cleve or Pieter Coecke 
van Aelst; see Hand, Joos van Cleve, 57; see 
Marlier, Pierre Coeck dAlost, e.g., 179, fig. 119. 

For example, in 1499, Andrea della Costa, a 
native of San Lorenzo della Costa near Santa 
Margherita Ligure, ordered a triptych in Bruges, 
which he sent to his parish church. See Algeri, 
Canepa, and Carboni, Il Trittico Fiammingo, with 
bibliography. 

Hoogewerff, Nederlandsche schilders in 

Italie, 105-07, fig. 27: BAPTISTA MASUCHO 
QUONDAM NICOLAI DE ORDINE DOMINI 
BAPTISTAE DE BENE QUONDAM LOIXII. 
FRACISCUS FLORIS ME FECIT ANNO 154- (?). 
Signed at right, midway up, on the balustrade: 
FFF. 

Masucho, who acted as an intermediary in the 
purchase of the work, belonged to a Genoese 
family that entered the city’s nobility in 1576. See 
Della Cella, Famiglie di Genova, 2: fol. 247; Bitossi, 
Il governo, 94, 97. I was unable to find mention of 
him in the Antwerp Stadsarchief. 

Parma Armani, “Rapporti artistici,” 46. 

Scarsella, Annali di Santa Margherita Ligure, 87, 
115; see also Luxardo, Memorie storiche, 92, 93; 
Rollino and Ferretto, Storia documentata, 201-03. 
Goris, Étude, 428, recording a complicated law 
suit concerning Baptista da Bene’s claim that 
Don Garcia had chased the Turks or Moors from 
the island of Malta on 5 September 1565, when in 
fact the expulsion seems to have occurred on the 
13th or 14th of that month. 

In 1502, for instance, Antonio da Bene paid for 

a painting and covering curtain of Saint Chiara 
and two Angels; see Rollino and Ferretto, Storia 
documentata, 200. 

Della Cella, Famiglie di Genova, fol. 74, fol. 81v. 
Federici, Origine, 1: fol. 82. 

Archivio di Stato di Genova, Liber Visitationum 
et decretorum Ill. mi et Rev.mi D. Francisci Bossi, 
m.s. a. 1582. 

Acordon, La Basilica di Santa Margherita, 41. 
Rollino and Ferretto, Storia documentata, 201-03. 
Ibid., 200. 
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Genoa, Archivio dello Stato, ms. 474, p. 12, ms. 
184, fol. 7. Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 153, 

n. 10, citing a reference on p. 16 of ms. 474, which 
I was unable to locate. 

Brusco, Description des beautés, 123. 88 
Dacos, Les peintres belges, 79—80; Van de Velde, 
Frans Floris, 1: 151—52; Van de Velde, “Frans Floris 
en de italiaanse schilderkunst,” 151-52. 

Parma Armani, "Rapporti artistici," 41—62, esp. 
46-47. I was unable to find this document in the 
church archives. 

The interrelatedness of distance and value in 
early modern collecting is examined in Helms, 
“Essay on Objects,” esp. 359. 

Thofner, A Common Art. 

Tilmans, “Republican Citizenship and Civic 
Humanism,’ 79-98. 

Bussels, Spectacle, Rhetoric and Power. On the 
transition of power from father to son, see more 
generally, Rodriguez-Salgado, The Changing Face 
of Empire. 

Strong, Art and Power, 75-78. 

On Du Broeucq’s project, see De Jonge, “The 
Court Architect,” 11—36, esp. 122—25. 89 
See Peeters, “Brothers in Art,” 80-101. 

On Titian’s relations with the Habsburgs, see 
Trevor-Roper, Princes and Artists, 1-78; Bodart, 
Pouvoirs du portrait. This cycle has been studied 
in detail by Tischer, Tizian und Maria von 
Ungarn. 

See Wethey, Titian, 3: 156—60, no. 19. Tityus and 
Sisyphus are in the Prado, Madrid; Tantalus is 90 
lost but known through an engraving by Giulio 
Sanuto (Passavent 6:107, no. 16); Ixion is lost but 


it, or a copy of it, was still in Mary of Hungary's 91 
collection in 1558. See Falomir, Tiziano, 214-15, 92 
380—81. On Coxcie's role in providing paintings 

to supplement Titian's works and on the Apollo 93 
and Marsyas of his own invention, see Van den 94 
Boogert, "Michiel Coxcie,” 118-40. 95 


Geurts, "Myth, History, and Image,” 65-66, 70-71. 
Meadow, "Ritual and Civic Identity," 37—68, esp. 

37—48; also De la Fontaine Verwey, "De Blijde 96 
Inkomste,” 113-32. 97 
Bussels, Spectacle, Rhetoric and Power, 81-88. 

Chastel, “Le lieu de la féte,” 419-21. 


Bussels, Spectacle, Rhetoric and Power, 128—32. 98 
Prims, "Het Eigen Werk van Cornelis Grapheus;" 99 
172—84. 


Sebastiano Serlio, Generale reglen der archi- 
tecture..., trans. Pieter Coecke van Aelst 
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(Antwerp: Gillis Coppens van Diest, 1550); see 
Schéle, Cornelis Bos, 43, 74—76; Eisler, "Celestial 
Harmonies,” 332-56; De Jonge, "Vitruvius, Alberti 
and Serlio,” 285-86. 

Grapheus, La tresadmirable ... entrée, fol. Aiii: 
“Certainement (la Dieu grace) nous advons 
vescu l'aage [sic] de lxix ans, ou environ. Nous 
avons circuy, ou transpasse plusieurs contrees 
en Europa, nus avons veu a Romme, de rechies 
nous avons veu tant es Italles que en plusieurs 
aultres diversses contrees, de moult grandz & 
magnificques triumphes, nous avons congnois- 
sance a moult d'hommes vertueux & dignes de 
foy, quy se dissent avoir veu en plusieurs villes & 
citez moult de choses magnificques & de mer- 
veilleuesse admiration. Mais ne nous, ne eulx, ne 
avons vu, ny ne croions homme avoir veu chose 
tant triumphante ou magnificque, quy se puisse 
equiparer a icelluy nostre triumphe, tant en 
coustz ou despence, sumptuosite, grandeur, tant 
en labeur, que multitude de matiere, & le tout 
reduict, achevez ou menez a perfection en sy peu 
de tempz." 

Born, “Pieter Coecke van Aelst,” 95-105. The 
scope of Grapheus's architectural interest is 
demonstrated by his ambition to publish the 
first classical architectural treatise printed in 
Antwerp: Pomponius Gauricus, De Sculptura 
(Antwerp: Johannes Grapheus, 1528), dedicated 
by the Archbishop Carondolet to Cornelis 
Grapheus in the preface. 

His trial is documented in Prims, “Het Eigen 
Werk van Cornelis Grapheus,” 172-84; Templin, 
Pre-Reformation Religious Dissent, 101-16. 

On this topos, see Chastel, Sack of Rome, 129-48. 
Sabbe, “Erasmus en zijn Antwerpsche Vrienden,” 
esp. 52-24. 

Dürer, Schriftlicher Nachlass, 1: 200—201, 279-80. 
Prims, "Het Eigen Werk van Cornelis Grapheus.” 
See Sabbe, "Erasmus en zijn Antwerpsche 
Vrienden,” esp. 52-54. The text is in Frédéricq, 
Corpus documentorum, 105-10, no. 74. 

Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique, 3: 338. 

On his incarceration, about which he com- 
plained in his ode to Gérard Geldehauer, see 
Frédéricq, Corpus documentorum, 152—54, no. 108. 
Bussels, Spectacle, Rhetoric and Power, passim. 
Coecke's precise role remains unclear. See the 
conflicting accounts in Marlier, Pierre Coeck 
dAlost, 386; Roobaert, “De seer wonderlijcke,’ 
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Alvarez, Relation du beau voyage, 112. 

Mitchell, “Firenze Illustrissima," 95-104; Becker, 
“Greater Than Zeuxis and Apelles’” 171-95. It 
appears that their arch was never completed, 
although its concept and design were recorded 
in Grapheus, La tresadmirable ... entrée, fol. Giiiir. 
However, Calvete de Estrella credits Grapheus 
with the invention of all the arches “excepto 

los arcos de los españoles e los genoveses.” See 
Calvete de Estrella, El felicisimo viaje, 2: 111. 
Mitchell “Firenze Illustrissima," 101, n. 20, doubts 
that Grapheus had devised the iconography of 
the Florentine Arch. 

Grapheus, La tresadmirable ... entrée, lir-v. 
Bussels, Spectacle, Rhetoric and Power, 58. 
Grapheus, La tresadmirable ... entrée, fol. EAr-Gv. 
On the discrepancies between Grapheus’s and 
Calvete de Estrella’s accounts, see Van de Velde, 
Frans Floris, 1: 161-63. 

Additional sources, less thorough in nature, 
include Alvarez, Relation du beau voyage, and De 
Weerdt’s Chronycke van Nederlandt, reprinted in 
Piot, Chroniques, 128. An additional chronicle, 
Die nieuwe chronijcke van Brabandt oft tvervolch 
vande oude of 1565, does not provide insights not 
mentioned in the other sources; on this work 
see Bussels, Spectacle, Rhetoric and Power, 

41, n. 40. On Calvete de Estrella’s purchase of 
texts by Vitruvius and Serlio to instruct Philip 11, 
see De Ceballos, “En Torno a Felipe II,” 109. 
Bussels, Spectacle, Rhetoric and Power, 47—49. 
Calvete de Estrella, El felicisimo viaje, 
frontispiece. 

Silver, “Figure Nude, Historie e Poesie," 1-40. 
Perniola, "Between Clothing and Nudity,” 2: 
237—065. For an overview of mythological painting 
and Floris's contribution, see Healy, "Bedrooms 
and Banquets,” 78-89. 

Parma Armani, "Il Palazzo del principe Andrea 
Doria,” 48. On Charles V’s triumphal entries 

into Genoa, see the description of Calvete de 
Estrella, El felicísimo viaje, 1: 29—50; also Gorse, 
"An Unpublished Description," 319-22; Gorse, 
"Between Empire and Republic,” 188-257. See 
also Magnani, "Temporary Architecture," 1: 
250—60. 

Drawing for the 1529 Arch in Berlin, Staatliche 
Museen, Kunstbibliothek, HdZ 2131; see Parma 
Armani, Perin del Vaga, 82-89; Parma Armani, 
Perino del Vaga tra Raffaello e Michelangelo, 
200—01, no. 94. Drawing for the 1533 Arch in 
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London, Courtauld Institute of Art, Blunt coll., 
inv. 21; pen and brown ink with gray and brown 
washes, 429 x 303 mm; see Parma Armani 

"Il Palazzo del principe Andrea Doria,’ 83-89; 
Parma Armani, Perino del Vaga tra Raffaello e 
Michelangelo, 202—03, no. 95. 

See Capelloni, Vita del Prencipe, 51: “Dove fu 
alloggiato dal Principe nel suo palagio si ben' 
adornato di sontuosi & di ricchi apparati, & di 
tutto il rimanente ch'era di mestiero all'albergo 
di un tanto Imperatore, che quegli laudando 

la standa, diceva albergarvi meglio & con piu 
commodita, che havesse mai fatto in altra parte.” 
From thence, he left for Barcelona; see Eisler, 
“Patronage and Diplomacy,” 271. Eisler calculates 
that Charles v spent fifty-four days in the Palazzo 
Doria. 

See Boccardo, Andrea Doria e le arti, 178. Philip 11 
and Charles v resided in the Palazzo del Principe 
at Fassolo from 25 November to 11 December 
1548. See Calvete de Estrella, El felicisimo viaje, 
1:50. The entry has been studied by Gorse 
"Between Empire and Republic,” 226-32. A let- 
ter of 2 November 1548 describes the program 
of the entry as a Triumph "for the benefit of 
Christianity." In Genoa as well, Perino's earlier 
designs for entries were also revived for the cur- 
rent visit; the artist Nicola Valentini Veneziano 
relied on Perino's earlier ephemeral iconog- 
raphy as well as his permanent paintings for 

the Palazzo del Principe; see Vasari-Milanesi 5: 
611-12; Gorse, "Between Empire and Republic," 
226-27. 

Boccardo, Andrea Doria e le arti, 51-75; The Forge 
of Vulcan appeared on a carved chimney in the 
Neptune salone, in place by 1533, when a copy 
of it was commissioned by Jean de Bossu, the 
emperor's “Grand Scudiero.” See Parma Armani, 
Perin del Vaga, 274. 

One particularly illustrative example is that 

cast by Leone Leone: 73.5 mm diam.; inscribed: 
DISCITE IUSTITIAM MONTI; see Plon, Leone 
Leoni, 260; Estella Marcos, Los Leoni, 181-82, 

no 36. 

Bostoen, “Schiappalaria,” cols. 734-39. 

See Goris, Etude, 470-71; Brulez, “De zoutinvoer" 
181-92. 

Bostoen, “Italian Academies,” 195-203. 

Antwerp: Christpher Plantin, 1568, dedicated to 
the Genoese merchant Pier Francesco Spinola. 
Beck, "La nation génoise,” 448. 
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On Perino del Vaga's work for Andrea Doria, see 
Parma Armani, Perin del Vaga, 73-152; Davidson, 
"The Furti di Giove Tapestries," 424—50; 
Davidson, "The Navigatione d'Enea Tapestries,” 
35—50; Boccardo, Andrea Doria e le arti; Stagno, 
Palazzo del Principe, 13-54. 

Formerly Lübeck, Stadtbibliothek, now 
Bibliothek der Hansestadt, inv. 32. s. XVI (1556). 
See Kristeller, Iter Italicum, 600. The manuscript 
cannot be found. I am grateful to Dr. Stefan 
Funk of the Stadtbibliothek, Hansestadt 
Lübeck, who suggests that the manuscript was 
taken to the former Soviet Union. The text 

bore the title: L'Arco dei Genovesi in Anversa nel 
MDXLVIIII dove in persona di Carlo V Imperatore 
e di Philippo suo figlio si vede espressmente la 
vita di uno ottimo Principe, interpretato nuova- 
mente dal proprio autore M. Stephano Ambrosio 
Schiappalaria Genovese in VI dialogi MDLVI. 
Lodovico Guicciardini, Descrittione ... di tutti i 
Paesi Bassi, altrimenti detti Germania Inferiore 
(Antwerp: Guglielmo Siluio, 1567), 86, writes 
that Schiappalaria had "condotto da lui con varie 
historie, & degne poesie molto egregiamento." 
The publication is announced in Grapheus, 

La tresadmirable ... entrée, fol. Hv: "Stephanus 
Ambrosius Schiappalarius, Ligur, huius tam 
aegregii operas mango sane labore & industria, 
congessit ac ordinavit hystorias, easque in 
picturas & statuas digestas & insigniter pictas, & 
affabre sculptas, inscriptionesque omneis, suo 
solius ingenio exogitatas, suis locis adaptari fecit: 
sub quorum umbris aenigmatica quadam mys- 
teria, quae ipsse propendiuem privatim aedito 
libello interpretaturus fertur, inesse voluit: Homo 
cum ingenio, tum eruditione, non modo apud 
suae nationis homines, sed & apud quoscunque 
multum commendabilis.” 

Calvete de Estrella, El felicísimo viaje, 1: 132—54. 
The vast literary and visual manifestations of this 
topos are examined in depth in Tanner, The Last 
Descendant of Aeneas. 

Grapheus identifies the figure simply as a woman 
with an anchor and dolphin, whereas Calvete 

de Estrella interprets her as Amphitrite, wife of 
Neptune, or as a personification of Genoa. See 
Calvete de Estrella, El felicisimo viaje, 

1:133. 

Ibid., 1: 133-34. 

Bartsch 15: 45, no. 16, see Massari, Giulio 
Bonasone, 1: 86—87, no. 108. 
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Parma Armani, “Il Palazzo del principe Andrea 
Doria;" Boccardo, Andrea Doria e le arti, 105-18; 
Davidson, “The Furti di Giove Tapestries;" 
Davidson, "The Navigatione d'Enea Tapestries;" 
Stagno, Palazzo del Principe, 67-71. 

Sicking, "La découverte de Neptune,” 41-42. 

See the representation of the river Scheldt 

on the city's arch Antwerpia, located at the 
Huydevetterstraet, or rue des Tanneurs; 
Grapheus, La tresadmirable ... entrée, fol. Gii. 
Bussels, Spectacle, Rhetoric and Power, 138—42. 
Meadow, "Ritual and Civic Identity,” 42—67. 
Catullus, Carmina LXIV, 14-15: "Emersere freti 
candenti e gurgite vultus Aequoreae monstrum 
Nereides admirantes." 

Based on Virgil, Georgics, Xxxv, and Eclogues, Iv, 
6 "Ingredere, et votis iam nunc assuesce vocari / 
cara deum soboles, mangum iovis incrementum." 
Based on Virgil, Eclogues, Iv, 48-49. 

Virgil, Aeneid 1: 379. 

Bober and Rubinstein, Renaissance Artists and 
Antique Sculpture, 81-82, no. 42. 

Stagno, Palazzo del Principe, 46-47. 

Eisler, “Celestial Harmonies,” 339. On the 

lost fresco by Beccafumi and Pordenone, see 
Vasari-Milanesi, 5: 117-18, 649; see also the 
detailed description in Sanminiatelli, Domenico 
Beccafumi, 40, 177—78, opera perduta no. 7; 
Stagno, Palazzo del Principe, 19-20. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 162—63; on the 
Turkish threat to Habsburg commercial hege- 
mony, see Braudel, The Mediterranean, 

1: 134-38. 

Yates, Astraea, 1—28; Braudel, The Mediterranean, 
2: 661-80. 

Pacini, La Genova di Andrea Doria, 328-49, 
475—510; Sahin, Empire and Power, 81-122. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 163. 

Necipoglu, "Süleyman the Magnificent," 

401-27. 

This view is upheld most recently by Orenstein, 
"Customs and Fashions of the Turks,” 176-86; 
see also Born, “Pieter Coecke van Aelst, and the 
discussion in Chapter Three. On the prints, see 
Marlier, Pierre Coeck d'Alost, 55—74. 

Bostoen, “Italian Academies.” 

Bussels, Spectacle, Rhetoric and Power, 44. 
Ordinance of 19 September 1549; transcribed in 
Roobaert, “De seer wonderlijcke,” 58-59, doc. VI; 
Bussels, Spectacle, Rhetoric and Power, 40. 
Alvarez, Relation du beau voyage, 112. 
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Some fifty years after the entry, the city pension- 
ary Josse de Weert still recalled how bad the 
rains were, lasting from morning until evening 
and constituting nothing short of “a plague from 
the Lord God, because of the pointless expense 
made for the king’s entry, from garments made 
of golden, silver, and silk cloth. ... For there had 
been tableaux viviants costing five thousand guil- 
ders, for which the Lord miraculously displayed 
his wrath.” As translated in Bussels, Spectacle, 
Rhetoric and Power, 44—45. 

Schiappalaria, La Vita di Iulio Cesare, 459: “Io, la 
quale fù data la cura della inventione, tentai piu 
di quanto mi elessi di fare espressamente vedere 
in tutta l'opera, di mostrare particolarmente 
nelle principali misure la proporzione musicale 
che mi pareva sentire nell'anima virtuosa di sí 
valoroso Principe... translation based on Eisler, 
“Celestial Harmonies,” 339-40. 

Ibid. 

Wittkower, Architectural Principles, 103-04. 
Eisler, “Celestial Harmonies,” 339-44. 

Godwin, The Pagan Dream, 189. 

Laurens, La raison des figures symboliques, 89—91. 
These include Adam and Eve Lament the Death 
of Cain and Able as well as his cycle of the Liberal 
Arts that once hung in the home of Niclaes 
Jonghelinck. See Carl van de Velde in Boccardo, 
Leta di Rubens, 172—75; Van de Velde, “Le Arti 
Liberali,” 171-93. 

Biavati, Rubens e Genova; Boccardo, L'età di 
Rubens. 
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Grapheus, La tresadmirable ... entrée, fol. Oiiir; a 
comparative table of the various nations appears 
in ibid., fol. Gv. In comparison, the arches of the 
Spanish (6000), English (4200), and Germans 
(3200) were all less expensive. Grapheus (fol. 
Hy) does not list the price of the Florentine arch, 
only stating: “Et quelle depence ou coustaigne, 
q[ue] a este faict a icelluy oeuvre, poeult ung 
chascun bien considérer." 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 241v. 
Filipczak, Picturing Art, 42—43; on the contem- 
porary terms used to describe painters, see ibid., 
20-22; De Pauw-De Veen, De begrippen, esp. 2-3, 
22—26. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 102-03. 
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Cleland, Grand Design. 

Jansen, “Pieter Coecke’s Workshop,” 83-105. 
Shearman, “The Organization of Raphael’s 
Workshop,” 44-57; Oberhuber, “Raphaël,” 
269-71; Talvacchia, "Raphael's Workshop,” 
167-85. 

Filipczak, Picturing Art. There were over a 
hundred guilds in Antwerp at mid-century; see 
Israel, The Dutch Republic, 119. 

On the early modern concept of artistic genius, 
see Kemp, "The 'Super-Artist' as Genius,” 33-53. 
Especially Vermeylen, Painting for the Market; De 
Marchi and Miegroet, "Uncertainty," 53—71. For 
an overview of these approaches and important 
critique of their limitations, see Deceulaer and 
Diels, "Artists, Artisans, Workshop Practices," 
1—31. 

Long, Artisan/Practitioners, 94-126. 

The classic study of this phenomenon remains 
Lee, “Ut pictura poesis,” 197—269; see also King, 
Representing Renaissance Art; Ames-Lewis, The 
Intellectual Life, focusing on the Italian context. 
On the arrival of Italian humanist culture in 

the Low Countries and its broader implica- 
tions for the arts, see Ijseweijn, "The Coming of 
Humanism,” 195-301; also Denhaene, Lambert 
Lombard. On conceptions of artistic produc- 
tion in Antwerp, see Filipczak, Picturing Art; 
Honig, Painting & the Market; Honig, "St Luke's 
Diligence,” 69-74; De Vries, "Reformulating St 
Luke,” 37-51. 

The similarities between these cycles are studied 
in Wouk, "Standing Before Rome,’ 129-59. On 
Cock’s ruin series, see Riggs, "Hieronymus Cock,’ 
256—66, nos. 1-25; Van Grieken, Luijten, and Van 
der Stock, Hieronymus Cock, 92—99. 

Joris van Grieken in Van Grieken, Luijten, and 
Van der Stock, Hieronymus Cock, 89. 

Wittkower, “Grammatica,” 83. 

Bartsch 14: 252, no. 335. 

Ibid., 15: 394, no. 24; Van Grieken, Luijten, and 
Van der Stock, Hieronymus Cock, 126-29, no. 20. 
Chastel, Art et Humanisme, 476-80. 

The inscription on Industria, the tenth plate 

of the series, reads: Parturio cunetas | recte: 
cunctas?] studiis urgentibus arteis (Diligent study 
brings forth all the arts). 

Bartsch 13: 134, nos. 44, 45, and 47, respectively. 
King, "Artists' houses," 187-88. 

This theme is developed further in Chapter 
Eleven. 
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Honig, “St Luke’s Diligence.’ 

Eisler, “Portrait of the Artist,” 27—30. 

Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 93.153; on the 
relationship between Floris’s Antwerp Saint 
Luke and van der Weyden’s model, see De Vries, 
“Picturing the Intermediary,’ 53-66. 

Filipczak, Picturing Art, 23-24. 

The literature on this subject is vast. See in 
particular Panofsky, Idea; Ames-Lewis, The 
Intellectual Life, esp. 177-88; Kemp, “From 
Mimesis to Fantasia.” 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boek, fol. 247v: “want 
hy seer welbenimt was" and “hadde oock een frey 
schilderachtighe tronie.” The few known details 
of his life are gathered in van Mander, The Lives, 
3: 95-99. 

This belongs to a long tradition of including 
memorable faces of painters in professional 
images; Maarten de Vos painted the distinc- 
tive face of the calligrapher and guild knaep 
Abraham Grapheus as a pigment grinder in 

his 1602 altarpiece for the Painters’ Guild; see 
Zweite, Marten de Vos, 318-19; Eaker, “Van Dyck 
between Master and Model,” 173-91, this ref. 176. 
See Van Mander, Le livre des peintres, 1: 373-75, 
n. 4. 

Ulrich Pfisterer, “Frans Floris,” in Pfisterer and 
von Rosen, Der Kiinstler als Kunstwerk, 60; De 
Vries, "Reformulating St Luke,” 45-46, uncon- 
vincingly identifies the figure as Ambrosius de 
Smidt. 

This theme has been developed in Chapter Two. 
Rennes, Musée des Beaux-Arts; see Veldman, 
Maarten van Heemskerck and Dutch Humanism, 
113-21; Grosshans, Maerten van Heemskerck, 
195-201, no. 75; Riviere, “Réflexions sur 

les Saint Luc peignant la Vierge flamands,” 
25-92. Van Heemskerck's self-identification 
with Michelangelo is discussed by DiFuria, 
"Remembering the Eternal," 91-108. 

Ewing, "The Influence of Michelangelo's Bruges 
Madonna,” 77105. 

Veldman, Van Heemskerck and Dutch Humanism, 
115. The porphyry statue, then identified as Roma, 
and today in the Museo Nazionale, Naples (inv. 
6281), had earlier inspired Jacopo Sansovino's 
Madonna and Child (1518; Rome, San Agostino). 
It may have been the immediate source for van 
Heemskerck's figures. On the statue, see Bober 
and Rubenstein, Renaissance Artists and Antique 
Sculpture, 77—78, no. 36. 
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On the implications for this model in the seven- 
teenth century and for Rembrandt in particular, 
see Alpers, Rembrandt’s Enterprise. 

Vasari-De Vere 1: 621. 

Kim, The Traveling Artist, 130-33. 

Hall, After Raphael. 

Jansen, “Pieter Coecke’s Workshop.” 

King, Representing Renaissance Art, ch. 1; see also 
Filipczak, Picturing Art. 

See Baes, La peinture flamande; see also the 
useful overview by Scholten, "The World of the 
Late-Medieval Artist,” 233—52. 

Jansen, “Pieter Coecke's Workshop.” 

Talvacchia, “Raphael’s Workshop.” 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 242v; Van 
Mander, The Lives, 1: 229. 

Roggen and Withof, “Cornelis Floris,” 158-59. 
Rombouts and Lerius, De Liggeren, 1: 216. See 
Peeters and Martens, “Assistants in Artists’ 
Workshops,” 36; Peeters, “Connecting people,” 
117-28. 

Balis, “Rubens and his Studio,” 32. 

Branden, Geschiedenis, 186; Zuntz, Frans Floris, 
26. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 100. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 241v. 
Peeters, Frans Francken de Oude, 46. 

De Pauw-De Veen, De begrippen, 107-11. In con- 
trast to the fairly constant use of principaal and 
origineelin sixteenth-century sources, there is 
no single term used for “copy.” Equivalent terms 
might include weerga and variants on paintings 
“after”: nabeeld, nabootsel, namaalsel, or nas- 
childering, as well as kopie or copie, which later 
became prevalent. 

De Marchi and Hans van Miegroet, "Uncertainty," 
63; Peeters, Frans Francken de Oude, 45. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 242v. On 
dead coloring, see the detailed study of Van 
Hout, “On Dead Colour,’ 8-176; De Pauw-De 
Veen, De begrippen, 251-55. 

The account of Otto Sperling (1602-81), as trans- 
lated and discussed in Balis, “Rubens and His 
Studio,” 37. 

Ibid., 37-41. 

For example, Eaker, “Van Dyck between Master 
and Model,” 174-75. 

Montias, "Socio-Economic Aspects of 
Netherlandish Art,” 371. See also Miedema, “Over 
‘doodverf’,” 141-47. Because dead coloring was 
generally not meant to be seen in the finished 
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product it was often applied using base pig- 
ments. See Van Hout, “On Dead Colour" 26-32. 
De Pauw-de Veen, De Begrippen, 266—67. 
Lehmann, “Fleshing Out the Body,” 87-109, esp. 
94. 

De Pauw-de Veen, De Begrippen, 312-13. 
Lehmann, “Fleshing Out the Body,’ 94-96. 

This is discussed at length in Chapter Six. 
Scholars continue to debate whether Rubens 
ran a "painting factory" organized to facilitate 
serial production, or whether he personally 
played a larger role in the execution of the vast 
number of paintings the studio produced; see 
the overview by Balis, “Rubens and His Studio,’ 
esp. 35-36. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 242v; Alpers, 
The Art of Describing, 40—41. 

Emison, "Grazia," 427-60; Oberhuber, “Raphaël,” 
269-71. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 472—73, doc. 78. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 241r. 
Leesberg, “Karel van Mander as a Painter,” 5-57, 
esp. 14. 

Müller, Concordia Pragensis. 

Van Mander's list of pupils in the Floris work- 
shop remains the most thorough source; see 
van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 242v—243r; 
see also Hessel Miedema's commentary in van 
Mander, The Lives, 4: 41-49, as well as Van de 
Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 106-19; Peeters, Frans 
Francken de Oude, 40-44. Only new information 
on the artists listed by van Mander is provided in 
the endnotes here. For full biographical and bib- 
liographical references, see the aforementioned 
sources. 

See Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 108—09, 208; 
van Mander, The Lives, 3: 213-19. Van Cleve was 
accepted as master in the Antwerp guild in 1551, 
registered a pupil of his own in 1557, and was 
still active in 1589; see Rombouts and Lerius, 

De Liggeren, 1: 176, 204, 302, 337. Van de Velde 
(Frans Floris, 1: 208) speculates that he may have 
been responsible for the background of Floris's 
Lamentation (cat. P.76). On van Cleve's View of 
Rome, painted in the 1580s using sketches from 
thirty years earlier, see most recently Christian, 
Empire Without End, 215-19. 

For the most thorough study of his life and the 
prints after his designs, see Mielke, Crispijn 

van den Broeck. On his brother Hendrick, see 
Thieme-Becker 5: 45-47. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER 5 


Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 242v; van 
Mander, The Lives, 4: 41-49. 

Boon, “David Joris,” 115-37. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 237r. This 
altarpiece is discussed in Chapter Seven. 
Aertgen presumably did not need much convinc- 
ing, for Floris promised that he would be “beter 
betaelt.” See also Honig, “St Luke’s Diligence.” 
Pliny, Natural History, 321 (XXXV, xxxxvi, 80-82). 
Ibid., 327 (XXXV, xxxvi, 89-90). 

See Barkan, “The Heritage of Zeuxis,” 99-109. 
Also known as Apert Fransen van der Hoeven, d. 
c. 1623; see Peeters, “Connecting People,” 124. 
Van Cro(o)nenburgh came from the Hague and 
was made master in Antwerp just after Floris’s 
death, in 1570-71; Rombouts and Lerius, De 
Liggeren, 1: 240. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 206r-v. 

Also active in Tournai; see van Mander, Het 
Schilder-Boeck, fol. 242v, 296, 297r; van Mander, 
The Lives, 6: 99. 

Herman van der Mast (Den Briel c. 1550- Delft c. 
1610) worked as portrait painter to the bishop of 
Bourges in Paris; see Van de Velde, "Le Portrait de 
La Famille Francken,” 341-48. 

He became master in Antwerp in the year of 
Floris's death; Rombouts and Lerius, De Liggeren, 
1: 240. 

On Blocklandt, see Jost "Studien zu Anthonis 
Blocklandt”; Johns, “Het leven van Ioseph"; Johns 
"Imitation and Invention," with bibliography. 
Swanenburg, a painter from Leiden, was later 
master of Otto van Veen and Jan van Goyen. See 
Buschhoff, Die Liebesemblematik. 

From Ghent, registered as master in the Antwerp 
guild in 1555-56; Rombouts and Lerius, De 
Liggeren, 1: 191. 

Later in the service of Isabella of Austria and 
court painter at the Spanish Court; see Peeters, 
"Connecting People,” 124. 

Inscribed in the Liggeren in 1561 as the pupil of 
another master, the obscure Melsen Salebos; 
Rombouts and Lerius, De Liggeren, 1: 227. 

Alias de Stomme; he became master in 1572-73; 
Ibid., 1: 227. 

Possibly also known as Louis de Caullery; see 
Peeters, Frans Francken de Oude, 41, n. 131. 

This suggestion was made by Peeters, 
"Connecting People,’ 123-24. 

Van de Velde, "Aspekte der Historienmalerei;" 
71—78. 
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Peeters, “Brothers in Art,” 80—101; Peeters, Frans 
Francken de Oude, 37-50. 

Inv. no. 177; see Zuntz, Frans Floris, 34-36; Van de 
Velde, “De Aanbidding der Herders,” 65-66; Van 
de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 114. 

Van de Velde, “Frans Pourbus the Elder" 11-17. 
Bergmans, "Le triptyque,” 209-23; Huvenne, 
Pierre Pourbus; Jonckheere, Antwerp Art After 
Iconoclasm, 129—67; Peeters, Frans Francken de 
Oude, 100—02. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 83, 107-8, 112-14. 
For the etchings of Boba, see Bartsch 16: 364, 
nos. 1—6. 

On Francken's painting see Scailliérez, "Un 
Anversois à Paris," 273-84. 

Van Mander, The Lives, 4: 45, with earlier 
literature. 

Van de Velde, “Le Portrait de La Famille 
Francken,” 341-48; also Jonckheere, Antwerp Art 
After Iconoclasm, 128—67. 

Bullart, Académie, 2: 447. 

See Zweite, Marten de Vos. 

On d'Heere as poet, see Waterschoot, “Lucas 
d'Heere en Den Hof en Boomgaerd,’ 47-119; 
Becker, “Lucas de Heere,” 113-27; Waterschoot, 
“Lucas d'Heere in Gent,” 131-44; Ramakers, “Art 
and Artistry in Lucas de Heere, 164-92. 

In many photo archives it still bears an errone- 
ous attribution to Floris. 

For recent references, see van Mander, The Lives, 
4: 143-54. 

Wouk, "Uno stupore,” 1: xxxiii-civ. 

Pliny, Natural History, 306—09 (Xxxv, xxxvi, 62). 
“in eum Apollodorus supra scriptus versum fecit, 
artem ipsis ablatam Zeuxim ferre secum. opes 
quoque tantas adquisivit, ut in ostentatione 
earum Olympiae aureis litteris in palliorum 
tesseris intextum nomen suum ostentaret. 
Postea donare opera sua instituit, quod nullo 
pretio satis digno permutari posse diceret, sicuti 
Alcmenam Agragantinis, Pana Archelao.” Van 
Mander makes reference to the same passage in 
the his technical treatise, Den Grondt der Edel 
vry Schilder-const; see van Mander, Het Schilder- 
Boeck.... fol. 66v. 

Faggin, "Marten van Cleef,” 34-46. 

See Wouk, "Uno stupore,” Ixix-lxx. 

Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. no. 1970. 
Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish, 4: 180—83, nos. 
22-47. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 242r. 
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Koshikawa, "A Drawing by Maarten van 
Heemskerck,” 176-79. 

Kris and Kurz, Legend, Myth, and Magic. 
Piquard, “Le Cardinal de Granvelle,” 133-47. 

See Peeters, "The guild of Saint Luke,’ 16-25. 
Baudrillard, Critique, 103. The artists’ signature in 
the Renaissance is studied in depth by Burg, Die 
Signatur. See also Juren, “Lart de la signature.” 
Wollheim, Painting as an Art, 36. 

On the potential deceptions in signatures of this 
period, see Pestilli, “The Artist’s Signature as a 
Sign of Inauthenticity,” 5—16. 

Although the painting is lost, the signature of 
Floris’s lost Mars and Venus Surprised by Vulcan 
was transcribed as 1547 FF LV. by Wurzbach, 
Niederlündisches Künstler-Lexikon, 1: 542. 

See Bober, “Appropriation Contexts,” 229-43, 
esp. 321-38. See also the fuller discussion in 
Chapter One. 

On the moral glosses of some of this symbolism, 
see Cheney, "The Oyster" 135-58. 

Burg, Die Signatur, 424. 

Bartsch 14: 363, no. 488; see Pon, Raphael, Dürer 
and Marcantonio Raimondi, 68—82. 

Pestilli, "The Artist's Signature." For the 
Netherlandish context, De Marchi and Miegroet, 
“Uncertainty.” 

This has recently been shown in the highly 
detailed study of artists’ signatures by Burg, Das 
Signatur, 424. 

Filipczak, Picturing Art, 35-39. 

Koerner, The Moment of Self-Portraiture, 107. 
Panofksy, Idea, 63-68. 

See Hall, The Sacred Image and Chapter Seven of 
this book. 

Filipczak, Picturing Art, 31-34. The author cites 
Cicero's De inventio and Quintilian's Institutio as 
pertinent sources from the rhetorical tradition. 
On the precise use of inventio in slightly later 
Netherlandish sources, see De Pauw-de Veen, De 
Begrippen, 238-42. 

Koerner, The Moment of Self-Portraiture, 106. 
Goffen, “Raphael’s Designer Labels,” 123-42. 
Pliny, Natural History, Preface, 27; signing a 
work in the imperfect had a long history in 
Renaissance art; see McHam, Pliny, 183-88; 
Pestilli, "The Artist's Signature." 

Juren, “L'art de la signature,” 27-30. 

Bert, “Pline l’Ancien,” 25-21. It is not certain that 
Lombard's systematic application of such signa- 
tures to his drawings precedes Floris's use of the 
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format. It is possible that they developed their 
conception of authorship in dialogue. 
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Gavuzzo-Stewart, "Sull'uso di "invenit" 107. See 
also Patz, "Zum Begriff der ‘Historia’, 269-87; 
Grafton, “Historia and Istoria, 37—68; Ames- 
Lewis, The Intellectual Life, esp. 141-62. 

Greene, The Light in Troy; Quint, Origin and 
Originality. 

Bartsch 14:197, no. 245. 

See Chapter One and the useful discussion in 
Pon, Raphael, Diirer and Marcantonio Raimondi, 
esp. 15-27; see also Nagel and Wood, Anachronic 
Renaissance. 

Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 93-100, 141—65; 
Wouk, “Reclaiming the Antiquities of Gaul," 
35-65. 

Grafton, “Historia and Istoria;" Ames-Lewis, The 
Intellectual Life, 141—76. 

For the woodcut, see Nadine Orenstein in 
Ainsworth, Man, Myth, and Sensual Pleasures, 
418-21, no. 117. 

Antwerp, Staatsarchiv, Not. 3638, fol. 2v; see Van 
de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 472—73, doc. no. 78. 

The act of 3 October 1575, which proscribed 

a fine of 3 ponden Branantsch, is discussed 

in Branden, Geschiedenis der Antwerpsche 
Schilderschool, 230—31; Floerke, Studien, 155; De 
Marchi and Van Miegroet, “Uncertainty,” esp. 
63-66. On Metsys's reputation at the time, see 
Pousao-Smith, “Quinten Matsys,” 136-87; Büttner, 
“Das Grab- und Ehrenmal,” 61-79. 

Oil on panel, 136 x 172 cm; Copenhagen, Statens 
Museum for Kunst. 

Van de Velde, “The Labors of Hercules,” 117, 122, 
considered the Copenhagen version original, but 
later changed his opinion in Van de Velde, Frans 
Floris, 1: 235-36, no. Sgo. 

Wouk, “Uno stupore, passim. 

Pon, Raphael, Diirer and Marcantonio Raimondi, 
esp. 67-155. 

Lampsonius, Lamberti Lombardi ... Vita, 34; see 
also Wittert, Lettre de Lombard. 

This subject is explored in Cole, Painter-Etcher. 
As first described by Wescher, "Rómische 
Eindrücke," 1214. 

Edward Wouk in Van Grieken, Luijten, and Van 
der Stock, Hieronymus Cock, 180—83, no. 42. 

On this theme, see Tanner, The Last Descendant 
of Aeneas. 

The inscription reads: Hcc tibi promifsa est feelix 
Victoria fatis | O magnum genus Austriadum, 
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o ter maxima proles || vincere tu seuos Turcas 
terraq|ue|, mariq|ue], | Tu uincire manus, tu 
nectere colla Philippe || Quippe potes; cecinit tibi 
sic iam poscere Parcas | Preesagus ligurum uates 
de mole Superba. 

Trans.: "This fortunate Victory was promised to 
you by the fates: Oh great race of Austrians, 

oh thrice greatest offspring, you, Philip, indeed 
can conquer the savage Turks both on land 

and by sea, you can bind their hands and 

link their necks; the prophetic poet of the 
Ligurians from the fortification [of] Superba 
[i.e., Genoa] foretold to you that the Fates thus 
demand [it]. 

For a list of these, see NHD Floris no. 156, record- 
ing three states. 

Melion, "Theory and Practice,” 47-69; Van 
Grieken, Luijten, and Van der Stock, Hieronymus 
Cock. 

Wouk, "Uno stupore,” Ixix-lxx. 

Zuntz, Frans Floris, 1: 29, suggests the influence 
of Jacopo Bassano (1510-92). Although no direct 
quotations may be identified, tenebrism of the 
background recalls Bassano's landscapes, some 
of which Floris may have seen. 

On such collaborations in later Flemish art, see 
Woollett, Rubens and Brueghel. 

The following works accepted as autograph by 
Carl van de Velde are rejected by the present 
author or considered to be of questionable attri- 
bution: see Van de Velde, Frans Floris: 

1: 367, no. T32: Christ Among the Doctors (Berlin, 
Kupferstich-Kabinett der Staatlichen Museen, 
inv. 2604), is not by Floris; 

1: 381-83, no. T49: The Birth of Bacchus (New 
Haven, Art Gallery, inv. Egmont v, 8,5), is now 
generally given to Crispijn van den Broeck; 

1: 369, no. T35: the drawing Suffer the Children 

in Brussels (Bibliothéque royale de Belgique, 
Cabinet des Estampes, inv. F 18230), remains 
problematic; 

1: 366-67, no. T31: The Muses (Amsterdam, 
Rijksprentenkabinet, Rijksmuseum, inv. RP-T- 
53-128), is an autograph drawing by Lambert 
Lombard after Frans Huys's print of Floris's 
design; see Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 158-61; 
Denhaene, Lambert Lombard ... essais interdis- 
ciplinaires, 395-97, no. 56. Lombard frequently 
studied Floris’s work, particularly prints after his 
designs; see Wouk, “Uno stupore,” Ixxvi. 
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Engraving, 235 x 401 mm; Bartsch 14:104, no. 

117. The actual subject has been identified as 
Saint Cecilia; Shoemaker, The Engravings of 
Marcantonio Raimondi, 170. 

Meijer, “Frans Floris,” 226-36. 

Reznicek, Die Zeichnungen von Hendrick Goltzius, 
1: 144. 

Lambert Lombard may have used large-scale 
drawings in a similar way. See his Deposition, 
produced in preparation for his lost altarpiece 
for the Tornaco family, which introduces pen 
and wash over a red-chalk drawing to empha- 
size the legible treatment of the human body. 
Liège, Cabinet des Estampes et des Dessins de la 
Ville de Liége, inv. no. K/341/25; see Bert, "Pline 
l'Ancien, 44-45, fig. 15; Godelieve Denhaene in 
Denhaene, Lambert Lombard ... essais interdisci- 
plinaires, 430—31, no. 83. 

The monogram in Tactus is the only instance in 
which the letters have been added in the white 
medium, drawn with a rapid hand: FF IV. 

On the divergent approaches of these printmak- 
ers, Wouk, "Uno stupore,” lviii-lxxi. 

This was suggested in Bialler, Chiaroscuro 
Woodcuts, 35-36. 

Justice, 282 x 156 mm, in pen and brown ink 
with brown wash and white heightening, sold, 
Christies, Amsterdam, 25 November 1991, lot 4; 
Charity, of same technique and dimensions, sold, 
Sotheby Mak van Waay, 2 November 1987, lot 13, 
now in a Belgian private collection. I am grateful 
to Virginie d'Haene for furnishing details of these 
drawings, which she will discuss in a forthcom- 
ing publication. 

On the date of Cort's departure for Italy, see 
Bierens de Haan, Cornelis Cort, 6—10. 

See Wouk, "Uno stupore,” Ixii-lxv. 

On the use of blue paper and its attendant 
problems, see Bambach, Drawing and Painting, 
36. Other works Floris executed on blue paper 
include his Touch (fig. 10.39; cat. D.70) and Envy 
(fig. 5.29—30; cat. D.79). 

Floris treated the Story of Troy as a circular 
design, which has since been dismembered. 
Three pieces are now recorded, two in private 
collections (cat. 60, cat. 62) and one in the 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh (cat. D.61). The 
drawing in Pittsburgh was first published in 
Meijer, “Frans Floris," 226-36. 

On the Phaeton myth in the Renaissance, see 
Marongui, Currus Auriga Paterni. 
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As suggested by Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 

1: 372. 

Bartsch 15: 258, no 38. See the detailed study by 
Maldague, “Les dessins de la Chute de Phaéton,” 
173-87. Michelangelo’s drawing is discussed in 
Joannides, Michelangelo, 56—57, no. 9; Chapman, 
Michelangelo Drawings, 224—25; Anna Maria 
Penati in Alberti, Rovetta, and Salsi, D'après 
Michelangelo, 161-85. 

Greenaway, Le bruit des nuages, no. 76. 

I am grateful to Monroe Warshaw for bring- 

ing this drawing to my attention; regrettably I 
was unable to obtain a photograph in time for 
publication. 

Becker, Old Master Drawings, u, no. 4. The com- 
position was also known at Fontainebleau and 
disseminated in an etching of 1545 by Antonio 
Fantuzzi; see Zerner, École de Fontainebleau. 
Gravures, no. A.F. 83. 

Ovid, Metamorphses, 11, 63—49. 

Zuntz, Frans Floris, 89—90. 

Sutton et al., Drawn by the Brush. 

The temporal coincidence is identified by Van 
de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 69, n. 1. On Bruegel’s 
monochromes, see Jonckheere, Antwerp Art 
after Iconoclasm, 204-21. Death of the Virgin was 
engraved by Philips Galle in 1574 (NHD Galle, 
no. 229); see Melion, “Ego enim quasi obdormivi,’ 
14-53; Meganck, Erudite Eyes, 163-71. 

Barzman, The Florentine Academy, esp. 143-80. 
Vignau-Wilberg, "Qualche diseigni 
dimportancia,” 184-214. 

Hessels, Abrahami Ortelii ... Epistulae, 566—67, 
no. 239. See also Popham, “On a Letter of Joris 
Hoefnagel,” 145-51. 

Van Roey, "De bevolking,” 95-108. 


Portraits and Head Studies 


Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 241v; Van 
Mander, The Lives, 1: 225: “... dat als hy maer 
wilde den besten Conterfeyter was die men 
vinden mocht.” 

The opinion is articulated in ibid., 4: 34. On the 
status of portraiture in Italy at the time, see 
Freedman, "The Concept of Portraiture,” 63—82; for 
the northern context, see Woodall, “Honour and 
Profit,’ 69-89; Woodall, Anthonis Mor, 28—29, 89. 
See the thorough study of Beneden, Rubens in 
Private. 
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On love as motivation for art, see Muller, “Con 
diligenza,” 273-78; Woodall, “Love is in the Air,” 
208—406. 

Woodall, “Introduction: Facing the Subject,” 2-18, 
esp. 16. Leon Battista Alberti's On Painting was 
first printed in 1540. 

For an overview of Netherlandish portraiture 

in the mid-sixteenth century, see Philippot, "Le 
portrait à Anvers," 163-95; Campbell, Renaissance 
Portraits, esp. 227-206. 

Philippot, “Le portrait à Anvers,” 170-71. 

See Müller-Hofstede, "Zur Kopfstudie im 

Werk von Rubens,” 223-52; also the important 
catalog by Joubert, du Bourg and Van Hout, 
Jacob Jordaens. On the term tronie and its uses 
in slightly later sources, see De Pauw-De Veen, 
De begrippen, 190—93; De Vries, “Tronies,” esp. 
190—91. 

Bos, "Between Physiognomy and Pathognomy,” 
12-13. 

On Vasari’s use of Lampsonius as a source, see 
Rubin, Giorgio Vasari, 196, 233. 

Vasari-Milanesi, 7: 585: “gl’affetti dell'animo, il 
dolore, la letizia e l'altre passioni, con bellissime 
e bizzarre invenzioni di lui.” Relatively little 

has been written about Vasari's use of the term 
affetti; see, however, Le Mollé, Georges Vasari et le 
vocabulaire, 88—89. 

Bos, "Between Physiognomy and Pathognomy.” 
Ibid., 17. 

Zuntz, Frans Floris, 68; Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 
1: 65-68. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 242v; van 
Mander, The Lives, 1: 229: "Dan hy antwoorde 
my, dat de groote wercken, die Floris veel onder 
handen hadde, daer van oorsaeck waren, waer 
an Frans den Ghesellen stelde te doodt-verwen: 
Als hy hun wat men crijt gheteyckent hadde 
zijn meeninghe, lieste voort varen, segghende: 
brenght daer te pas sulcke en sulcke tronien: 
Want hy daer een groet deel op Paneelen altijdt 
hadde.” The use of dead coloring is discussed in 
Chapter Five. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 65—68. 

Van Hout, "Tronies," 36—42. 

See Fumaroli, "Muta eloquentia," 29-48. 

This head study appears to be a copy of Floris's 
original, or else has been heavily reworked. No 
fewer than three copies are recorded. See van 
Regteren Altena, Arnoldus Buchelius, 60. 
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Wolff, Northern European and Spanish Paintings, 
224-27. Müller-Hofstede, "Zur Kopfstudie im 
Werk von Rubens,” 225-26, contends that Floris 
prepared head studies only after he had already 
worked out the arrangement of figures in a 
composition. 

Floris's head studies appear frequently on the art 
market. Those panels now in Chicago (cat. P104) 
and Oberlin (cat. P109) are two examples of 
fairly recent acquisitions. In contrast, no major 
museum has acquired a larger Floris painting in 
decades even though several of the Liberal Arts 
canvases were offered for sale. 

Eaker, “Van Dyck between Master and Model,” 
173-91. 

Van Hout, "Tronies", 42—43; 

De Vries, “Tronies,” 197, citing the critiques of 
Dutch painters by Gerard de Lairesse, who ini- 
tially trained in Liége. 

This recalls a long-standing critique, famously 
articulated by Savanarola, who railed against 
the idolatrous practices of painters whose 
saints he deemed too recognizable and who 
transgressed decorum by depicting "the Virgin 
Mary ... dressed like a whore." See Nagel, The 
Controversey of Renaissance Art, 28—29. 

De Vries, “Tronies,” 197. 

As quoted in translation in Eaker “Van Dyck 
between Master and Model,” 186. De Vries, 
“Tronies,” 196—98, discusses problematic 
attempts to identify the models in Rembrandt's 
tronies, both during his lifetime and since. 

The painting was previously considered a 
Portrait of a Woman. See Philippot, "Le portrait 
à Anvers," 171. 

Kiss, “Le portrait historié,” 103-34. 

Dora Zuntz suggests that a painting at Hatfield 
House may depict the English Queen Elizabeth 1 
in the guise of the huntress Diana. Based on the 
current condition of the panel an attribution to 
a Floris pupil, possibly Lucas d'Heere, who lived 
and worked in England, is offered tentatively. 
The panel was copied at an early date; copy 
recorded at Lacock Abbey, Wiltshire. See Zuntz, 
“Diana,” 155. 

De Vries, "Tronies," 186-88. 

This is further explored in the discussion of 
Venus in Vulcan's Forge in Chapter Ten. 

On this dichotomy in Italian art of the period, 
see Cropper, “Beauty of Woman,” 175-90. 
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Carl Van de Velde suggested this in Van de Velde, 

Frans Floris, 1: 293—94, no. $152; 2: fig. 76. See also 

Zuntz, Frans Floris, 65—66, 68, 102, pl. xv. On 

Salviati's Charity, see Mortari, Francesco Salviati, 

113, no. 16. Luisa Mortari notes two early copies of 

the work and dates the original to 1544—48. 

See Chapter Eight. 48 
Cox-Rearick, “Salviati, 25—30. 

On the teste divine, see Shearman, Mannerism, 

57; Chapman, Michelangelo Drawings, 202-11. 
Vasari-Milanesi, 4: 159, 331. 49 
Another panel in that altarpiece, Madonna and 

Child, was also based on a Roger van der Weyden 
prototype, suggesting a deliberate choice of 50 
anachronistic compositions in a church famed 

for possessing one of the earliest large-scale 

oil paintings, the van Eycks' so-called Ghent 

Altarpiece. 

Wouk, “Divine, August and Immortal," 151-62. 

Dittrich, Van Eyck, Bruegel, Rembrandt, 56—57, 

no. 19; the head appears in Floris's Judgment of 51 
Paris in St. Petersburg, State Hermitage Museum 

(cat. P.138). 

See for example the drawing made after the Head 

Study of a Woman at Heino, discussed above; 

Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett (inv. no. 12325, red 

chalk, 335 x 236 mm); see Bock and Rosenberg, 52 
Die Zeichnungen, 1: 28, no. 12325; 2: pl. 22. 

See the inventory of Herman I de Neyt, 15-22 

October 1642, no. 280, who notes “Een Tronie 53 
nae Floris op een caert, geteekent,” in Duverger, 54 
Antwerpse kunstinventarissen, 5: 27. For 

Rubens's head studies, see most recently 55 
Sutton et al., Drawn by the Brush; also Held, 

Oil Sketches. 

See Smolderen "Tableaux de Jéróme Bosch, de 

Pierre Bruegel l'Ancien et de Frans Floris," 33-42, 

esp. 40. 56 
Kavaler, Pieter Bruegel, 48—49. 

Held has rightly cautioned against a narrow 
interpretation of the tronie as a study, noting 

that in seventeenth-century inventories a range 

of pictorial types including saints and portraits, 

might also be called tronies: see Held, "Einige 
Bemerkungen," 284-90. 

Gauthier, “Le Cardinal de Granvelle,” 341, nos. 

193 and 194. By 1621, if not considerably earlier, 57 
Floris's head studies were considered inde- 

pendent works in his native Antwerp. They 

were placed in costly frames and prized as 

objects to be collected. See the inventory of 
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Nicolaas Cornelis Cheeus (d. 31 March 1621 in 
the Venusstraat), husband of Anna de Schott 
(compiled 25 July 1621-4 May 1622): “Vyf Tronien 
gedaen by Franchoys Floris, geéstimeert op 
dertich gulden, Lb. 5-00-o.” Duverger, Antwerpse 
kunstinventarissen, 2:177. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 501, doc. 129: “Een 
Daffne van Floris, net buytenlyst, getekend no. 
358," and “Een Flora van Floris, op doeck op 
paneel geplact, getekdent met 137." 

^... drye geschilderde Tronién gedaen by Floris 
van Susanna ende de twee Ouder|lingen |"; see 
Goettler, “The Possesions." 

Upon acquisition the painting was classified 
with the French School; see Magnin, Musée 
Magnin, no. 194. The figure is very similar to 
Mary Magdalene as she appears in Floris's 
Crucifixion (fig. 7.20) and may have been made 
in preparation for that work or copied from a 
studio prototype. 

Letter of 6 November 1576 in Hessels, Abrahami 
Ortelü ... Epistulae, 142—44, no. 63: *... hebbe dic- 
wils op v.L. gedocht, om dies wille dat hier ouer 
all de aerdichste hulselen oft tophuijuen syn 
dan die my dunct Frans Flors oft Jeronimus Bos 
souden oijt moghen versiert hebben." 

Kemp, "From Mimesis to Fantasia,” 347-405. On 
Bosch's imaginative powers, see most recently 
Dass, "Hieronymus Bosch," 11-34. 

Nuttall, From Flanders to Florence, 59—60. 

These are discussed in Miiller-Hofstede, “Zur 
Kopfstudie im Werk von Rubens,” 226. 

Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, inv. no. b 108; oil (and 
tempera?) on paper glued down to a larger 
board, 33.5 x 24.5 cm., dated by the museum to 
c. 1525; see De Bosque, Quentin Metsys, 166, 

fig. 191. 

Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, inv. no. unknown; 20 x 
15 cm; glued down to larger board 36.5 x 26.5 cm. 
According to Stephan Kemperdick, the heads are 
traced from the Antwerp Lamentation and were 
painted when the paper had already been glued 
to the panel. I am grateful to Maryan Ainsworth 
for providing me with this information based on 
an earlier presentation by Dr. Kemperdick of the 
Berlin Museums. 

The "3" of the date has been restored and the 
signature is unique in the artist's oeuvre. De 
Bosque, Quentin Metsys, 228—29, fig. 282; Silver, 
The Paintings of Quinten Massys, 233—34, nO. 54. 
The same head, its features greatly exaggerated, 
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appears in Metsys’s Seven Sorrows altarpiece 
(ibid., 205-07, no. 12) and as a pendant to his 
Grotesque Old Woman (ibid., 220-21, no. 32). 
Bambach, Drawing and Painting, 321-28. 

Dacos, “Cartons et dessins raphaélesques à 
Bruxelles,” 1-22; see also Marlier, “Lambert 
Lombard,” 247-59. 

Nagel, The Controversy, 41-43. Nagel contends, 
however, that these works aspire to the status of 
drawings. 

See Sanminiatelli, “The Sketches of Domenico 
Beccafumi,” 35-40; Sanminiatelli, Domenico 
Beccafumi, 124—29 (counting 27 in total); and 
Agosti et al., Domenico Beccafumi, nos. 116, 
121—23, 128. See also Bauer, “Oil Sketch", 42—51, 
150—54, 187. 

Mann and Bohn, Federico Barocci, 49-52. 

Lingo, Federico Barocci, 127—30. 

I explore this issue further in Chapter Ten. 
Philippot, “Le portrait à Anvers,” 170-71. 

Riegl, The Group Portraiture; Olin, "Forms of 
Respect," 285-99. 

The status of Netherlandish portraiture at the 
time is explored in Woodall, "Honour and Profit." 
Philippot, "Le portrait à Anvers." 

Fry, “Flemish Art,” 138. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 241v. 

My understanding of the concept of habitus is 
informed by Bourdieu, Logic of Practice. 

Dam, Het Jachtbedrijf, 179-80, fig. 73. 

Galesloot, Maison de la Chasse, 21-22. 

Ibid., 23-26. 

Ibid., 191-92. 

Gorter-Van Royen, Maria van Hongarije, 299—300. 
Galesloot, Maison de la Chasse, 194-95. Charles 
V's falconer, Adolf van der Aa, was succeeded 

in the 1550s and 1560s by Martin de Mol, and his 
son, Pierre de Mol, who had appointments from 
the King and Queen from 1560-65; see Swaen, 
De Valkerij, 15-16. 

Foister, Holbein and England, 232-36. 

Elias, The Civilizing Process; Elias, The Court 
Society. 

Hymans, "Une page,’ 69-86; Hymans, (Œuvres 
de Henri Hymans, 1: 229. For Wierix’s portrait of 
Cock, see Mauquoy-Hendrickx, Les Estampes des 
Wierix, no. 1748; Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish, 67: 
172, NO. 2035. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 21517, no. S66. 
Volcxken Diericx was mentioned as the widow 
of Lambert Bottin of Liége on 17 October 1581; 
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see de Pauw-De Veen, "Archivalische gegevens 
over Volcxken Diercx,” 220. For a full discussion, 
see Wouk, "Uno stupore," xxxii, n. 30. 

For the precise chronology see ibid.; Buchanan, 
"The Four Winds,” 87-93. 

As listed in the inventory of Volcxken Diericx on 
1 March 1601; see Duverger, Antwerpse kunstin- 
ventarissen, 1: 18. 

Woodall, “Sovereign Bodies,” 75-100. 

See Hymans, Antonio Moro, 115, 162-63, 

illus. Hymans proved that the portrait could 

not be of Mor himself and proposed identifying 
the sitter with the Brussels painter Peter 

de Kempeneer (active in Spain as Pedro 
Campania) based upon the similarity with de 
Kempeneer’s portrait in Francisco Pacheco’s 
manuscript, Libro de Descripción de verdaderos 
Retratos de ilustres e morables Varones of 1599. 
The image is reproduced in Piñero Ramírez, 
Francisco Pacheco, 289-91, no. 40. Friedlander 
and Van de Velde both attribute the work to 
Floris. See Friedlander, Early Netherlandish 
Painting, 13: 156, no. 178. 

Boerlin, Leonard Thurneysser, 142—43. 

For a fuller discussion, see Chapter Three, note 
37. 

Silver, The Paintings of Quinten Massys, 161-75. 
Von Loga, “Antonis Mor,” 117; Van de Velde, Frans 
Floris, 1: 323. The print: Hollstein, German 22 
(Lorck) no. 33. 

See Heinz, “Beiträge,” 7-28. 

On her pose, see Spicer, “The Renaissance 
Elbow,” 84-128. 

Steen, Margaret of Parma, 77-78. 

Denucé, “Konstkamers,” 98; Duverger, Antwerpse 
kunstinventarissen, 4: 19: "Een tronie wesende 
Prior van Peeter Potsclooster, gedaen naer Floris." 
Castan, "Monographie du Palais Granvelle,” 332, 
nO. 100. 

Ibid., 339, no. 177: “Portraict de fut monsier 
Chatonnay; sur toile, de la main de Floris; 
d'haulteur de deux piedz neufz polces et demy, 
large de deux piedz un polce; molure de nouhier.” 
Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 241v. 

Swan, “Ad Vivum, Naer Het Leven, from the Life,” 
354—55. 

Extensive bibliography in Van de Velde, Frans 
Floris, 1: 290—92; see also Van Puyvelde, "Floris ou 
Key,” 197—204. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 290—92. The identi- 
fication is maintained by Philippot, "Le portrait 
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à Anvers,” 168—71; Van Puyvelde, “Floris ou Key?" 
and others. 

Grosshans, Maerten van Heemskerck, 99103, 
nO. 11. 

Riegl, The Group Portraiture. Although Riegl's 
analysis focuses on seventeenth-century Dutch 
group portraiture and the work of Hals and 
Rembrandt in particular, he cites many earlier 
examples. See Olin, "Forms of Respect," 287-89, 
with earlier literature. 

Kauffmann, “Die Fiinfsinne,” 133-57; Nordenfalk, 
“The Five Senses,” 135-54. 

VT NIL CONCORDI THALAMO FELICIUS 
OMNI IN VITA ESSE POTEST, ET SINE LITE 
TORO; / SIC MAGE IUCUNDUM NIHIL EST, 
QUAM CERNERE GNATOS CONCORDEIS 
NIVEO PECTORE PACE FRVI. 1561. 

See Verstegen, "Between Presence and 
Perspective,’ 513-26. 

Woodall, "Introduction: Facing the Subject," 
8—9. 

De Jongh, Portretten van Echt en Trouw, 40—45. 
Henkel and Schóne, Emblemata, col. 859; 
Tervarent, Attributs et symboles, 1: 135. 

Peeters, “Et in Concordia Ego,” 38-56. 

Balis, “Ichneumon absconditus,” 93-114. 

Ibid., 100. 

Bober and Rubinstein, Renaissance Artists and 
Antique Sculpture, 103—04, no. 67. 

Balis, “Ichneumon absconditus,” 101-02. 


Experiments in Religious Art: Style and 
Audience 


For a detailed analysis of this text, see Melion, 
"Apellea et ipse manu,” 194-200. 

Ibid., 194. 

The literature on the effects of the Council of 
Trent on art is vast. See Hall, The Sacred Image; 
Male, Lart religieux aprés le Concile de Trente. 
The edict is printed in translation in Hall, 

The Sacred Image, 271—72. On the spread of 
iconoclasm in the sixteenth century in German- 
speaking lands, see Koerner, Reformation of the 
Image, esp. 83-168. 

For the history of the Reformation and Counter 
Reformation in Antwerp, see in particular 
Marnef, Antwerp in the Age of Reformation; 
Pollman, Catholic Identity; Willocx, L'introduction 
des décrets du Concile de Trente. 
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The most thorough biography of Granvelle’s 
political career remains van Durme, El Cardenal 
Granvela; see also Jonnekin, Le Cardinal de 
Granvelle. 

Talvacchia, "The Word Made Flesh,” 49-73; Nagel, 
“Experiments in Art.” 

Belting, Likeness and presence, 474-76. 

Philippot argues a similar point, focusing on 
the act of quoting earlier masters as a sign of 

a new self-consciousness in Netherlandish art 
around 1500; see Philippot, “La fin du XV siécle." 
See Chapter Three and Chapter Four; see also 
Tanner, The Last Descendant of Aeneas. 

Hall, “Politics and the Relief-Like Style.” 

Grafton, “Historia and Istoria". 

The similarity to Raphael's Blinding of Elymas 
was first observed by Zuntz, Frans Floris, 41—43. 
Cartoon in London, Victoria and Albert Museum; 
see Shearman, Raphael’s cartoons, pl. 26; 
engraved by Agostino Veneziano, 258 x 332 mm; 
Bartsch 14: 48, no. 43. Van de Velde, Frans 1: 157, 
also compared the figure of the righteous mother 
with the kneeling man in The Death of Ananias; 
see Shearman, Raphael' cartoons, 21. 

See Lombard's similar drawing of the subject in 
Erlangen, Universitatsbibliothek, pen and brown 
ink over red chalk with gray wash in three tones, 
127 x 164 mm; Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 162, 
fig. 211. 

Wouk, “Uno stupore," Ixv-lxvii. See also Veldman, 
De Wereld tussen Goed en Kwaad. 

Etching, 259 x 360 mm, by Dirck Volckertsz. 
Coornhert; NHD van Heemskerck, no. 116. 
Engravings, each approx. 256 x 198 mm; NHD 
van Heemskerck nos. 117-22. 

Schleier, Tabula Cebetis; Elsner, Art and the 
Roman Viewer, 40. 

The Christian exegetical approach to the Tabula 
is examined in Schleier, Tabula Cebetis, 124—38. 
The Neo-Pythagorean, monotheistic interpreta- 
tion of the Tabula is examined by Joly, Le Tableau 
de Cébés. 

See Summers, Michelangelo and the Language of 
Art, 73-74- 

Wouk, "Uno Stupore,” Ixviii-Ixx; Wouk, “Martin 
Peeters,” 16-22. 

Elsner, Art and the Roman Viewer, 42—46. 
Dominicus Lampsonius, "Typus Vitae humanae 
ex Tabula Cebetis,” in Grudius, Marius, and 
Secundus, Poemata et effigies, 32—37. 

See however Joly, Le Tableau de Cébés. 
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Schleier, Tabula Cebetis, 41—45. 

Lampsonius, Lamberti Lombardi... vita, 9: "illis 
fuisse mihi in Brita[n |nia narravit, cum quidem 
negaret se melius quidquam ab homine extra 
Italiam nato pictum unquam vidisse ea tabula, 
quam Lombardus e Cebetis philosophi Thebani 
dialogo Reginaldi Poli iussu duobus tantum 
coloribus & nigro, Romae exressisset." 

Bartsch 14: 363, no. 488; Shoemaker, The 
Engravings of Marcantonio Raimondi, 90—92, no. 
19; Barnes, Michelangelo in Print, 9—27. 
Folliero-Metz, ed., Diálogos em Roma, 96-97; 
Schleier, Tabula Cebetis, 61-62; De Maio, 
Michelangelo e la Controriforma, 142. On the 
problematic attribution of these dialogues see 
Chapter One. 

The sermons are transcribed, with heavy revi- 
sions by Flaminio, in Fontanini, // Beneficio di 
Cristo, 347—422. 

Schleier, Tabula Cebetis, 45. 

Fenlon, Heresy and Obedience. 

As quoted in Nagel, Michelangelo and the Reform 
of Art, 171. 

Schleier, Tabula Cebetis, 131. 

Elsner, Art and the Roman Viewer, 43. 

Ibid., 39-48. 

Bert, "In Monochromatis,” 97-113. 

See Chapter Nine. 

See Fudge, Commerce and Print. 

Philips Galle, Brevis rerum in Belgio ab anno 
1566 usque ad annum 79 gestarum designatio; 
see Wouk, "Uno Stupore,” lxvii; Vermaseren, “De 
Antwerpse Graveur Filips Galle." 

Consider the decision of the Calvinist merchants 
to carry impressions with them on their ill-fated 
mission to China aboard the ship Nova Zembla; 
Wouk, "Uno Stupore,” Ixviii-lxix. 

Weddigen, "Italienreise als Tugendweg," 90-139; 
Mangani, Il ‘mondo’ di Abramo Ortelio, 187. 

See Ringbom, Icon to Narrative. 

On Lombard’s valorization of the frontality in 
late medieval frescoes in his region’s churches 
see Wouk, “Reclaiming the Antiquities of Gaul,” 
50-53. 

Shearman, Only Connect, 192-93. 

Hall, The sacred image, 2; more generally: Hall, 
After Raphael. 

Ringbom, Icon to Narrative, 156-57. 

Ibid., 17-22. 

See Gibson, Hieronymus Bosch, 128, fig. 114. Tam 
grateful to Beatrice Kitzinger for bringing this 
comparison to my attention. 
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Oil on panel, 74 x 81 cm; Ghent, Museum of Fine 
Arts; Gibson 1973, 127, fig. 113. The disputes over 
the dating and attribution of this painting do not 
affect my argument. 

Ringbom, Icon to Narrative, 158. 

Recent studies of this phenomenon include: 
Ilsink, Bosch en Bruegel; Bass and Wyckoff, 
Beyond Bosch. 

Cock and Lampsonius, Pictorum aliquot 
celebrium Germaniae Inferioris effigies, no. 19. 
Unverfehrt, Hieronymus Bosch; Gibson, 
Hieronymus Bosch, 49—69, 162-67. 

See Chapter One. 

One of the earliest commentators on Bosch’s 
work, José de Sigüenza, wrote the following: “If 
there are any absurdities here, they are ours not 
his; and to say it at once, they are a painted satire 
on the sins and ravings of man.” Tranlsated in 
Gibson, Hiernonymus Bosch, 167. My understand- 
ing of Bosch is informed by Koerner, Bosch and 
Bruegel, and has been enriched by discussions 
with Stephanie Koerner. 

See Wouk, “Reclaiming the Antiquities of Gaul,” 
49-53; Bass and Wyckoff, Beyond Bosch, 123-25, 
no. 10. 

Denhaene, Lambert Lombard ... essais interdisci- 
plinaires, 414—106, no. 70. 

Nagel, “Gifts for Michelangelo and Vittoria 
Colonna,” 654. 

Nagel, Michelangelo and the Reform of Art, 
182-85; see also Bynum, Wonderful Blood. 

Hall, The sacred image, 167-69. 

Wallace, “Michelangelo’s Risen Christ,” 1251-80; 
Nagel, Michelangelo and the Reform of Art, 
101—03; Steinberg, The Sexuality of Christ, 18-23. 
The theological and sematic resonances of this 
iconography are explored in Most, Doubting 
Thomas. This mode of visual engagement 
tracks closely with developments analyzed by 
Shearman, Only Connect. 

Oil on panel, 61 x 40 cm; Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University Art Museums, inv. 1943.125; 
see Chapman, Michelangelo Drawings, 220-21. 
Published by Salamanca in 1538: Bartsch 15: 19, 
no. 9. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 242r; Van 
Mander, The Lives, 3: 37. 

On his patronage of the van Doetecoms' Baths of 
Diocletian print cycle of 1558, see Peter Fuhring 
in Van Grieken, Luitjen, and Van der Stock, 
Hieronymus Cock, 118—23, no. 19. 

Wouk, "Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle,” 31-61. 
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See Woodall, “Patronage and Portrayal,” 76 
245-77; Curie, “Quelques portraits du cardinal 

de Granvelle,” 159-74; Smolderen, “Les médailles 77 
de Granvelle;" 293-320. A painting of Granvelle's 

dwarf (cat. P.63bis) has been attributed to Floris, 

but I have not seen the work. See Richardson, 78 
“Two Fools.” 

See the important edited volumes of De Jonge 

and Janssens, Les Granvelle et les anciens 

Pays-Bas; Brunet and Toscano, Les Granvelle et 

l'Italie, as well as Banz, Hofisches Mazenatentum 

and Wouk, “Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle.” 

Important earlier contributions include 

Castagne, "Monographie du Palais Granvelle,” 

291-366; Gauthier, “Le Cardinal de Granvelle,” 79 
305-51. 

Ibid., 341. The 1607 inventory the Granvelle col- 

lection at Besancon includes: 

No. 192: Trois femmes, de buste, tenant un livre 

de musique; 1 pied 6 pouces sur 1 pied 14 pouces 80 
1/3 de large (no. 83). 

No. 193: Téte de Bacchus; 1 pied 12 pouces sur 

1 pied 6 pouces de large (no. 84). 

No. 194: Téte de Cérés; 1 pied 12 pouces sur 1 pied 

6 pouces de large (no. 85). 

No. 195: Portrait de Thomas Perrenot, seigneur 

de Chartonnay; 2 pieds 9 pouces ¥ sur 2 pieds 

1 pouce de large (no. 177). 

Wouk, "Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle,” 34. 

Granvelle's palace, modified over the centuries, 

was destroyed in the 1960s to make way for the 81 
Galeries Ravenstein shopping center, but its 
appearance is recorded in prints, drawings, and 

written descriptions. See De Jonge, “Le palais 

Granvelle à Bruxelles,” 359-63; Banz, Hóftsches 
Mazenatentum, 15-76. 

Brummer, The Statue Court in the Vatican 

Belvedere, 75-119; Bober and Rubinstein, 

Renaissance Artists and Antique Sculpture, 

152-55, nO. 122. 

See Barnes, Michelangelo in Print. This passage 

had been treated in an early anonymous etching 

in the shape of the pendentive; ibid., 191, 

nO. 21. 82 
On the rise of "reproductive" engraving in 

Antwerp at this time, see Melion, "Theory 

and Practice,” 47—69. See further discussion in 

Chapter Ten. 

This figure was treated in no fewer than five 

engravings predating Floris's painting, including 

one by Cornelis Bos; see Barnes, Michelangelo in 

Print, nos. 14317, 19. 
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See in this respect Koerner, The Reformation of 
the Image, and further literature cited below. 
Marnef, Antwerp in the Age of Reformation, 
124-29; and the overview in Israel, The Dutch 
Republic, 137—54. 

Letters of 30 December 1564 and 6 February 1565; 
see Piquard, “Le Cardinal de Granvelle,” 141; Van 
de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 450, doc. nos. 34 and 35, 
respectively: “Je voudroie bien supplier Votre 
Illustrissime Seigneurie me fere la grace que mon 
compere Christien me puist pourtraire le crucifix 
que voz a faict Fracois Floris que je veoy volun- 
tiers, mais si Votre Illustrissime Seigneurie luy a 
promiz de ne le lesser copier je m'en passeray.” 
This overview is based on Israel, The Dutch 
Republic, 137—45; Koeningsberger, "Orange, 
Granvelle and Philip II,” 573-95. Floris's pupil 
Frans I Pourbus's altarpiece for Viglius van Aytta 
is discussed in Chapter Five. 

Gachard, “La chute du cardinal de Granvelle 

en 1564,” 107-29; Dierickx, De oprichting der 
nieuwe Bisdommen. Pieter Arnade contends that 
Granvelle's expulsion grew out of a complex local 
plot among traditional aristocrats, or grands 
seigneurs. They formed a league and developed 
an elaborate iconography to mock Granvelle and 
galvanize popular anticlerical sentiment against 
him through public rhetorical performances and 
printed pamphlets and broadsides. See Arnade, 
Beggars, Iconoclasts, and Civic Patriots, 54—66. 
Van Durme, El Cardenal Gramela, 258-59. Letter 
of 9 December 1572 from Morillon to Granvelle; 
see Piot and Poullet, eds., Correspondance du 
Cardinal de Granvelle, 4: 523-26, no. CXXXI, 

here 524: "J'ai envoié Christian le poinctre pour 
acheter les xxv poinctures sur toille de perspec- 
tive et paisaiges en Anvers, par advis de Mr. 

Le Gouverneur et de Malpas; mais il ne fault 

que estimiez recouvrer des piéces de Bruegel, 
sinon fort chèrement : car elles sont plus 
requisez depuis son trespas que par avant, et 
s'estiment 50, 100, et 200 escuz, qu'est charge de 
conscience." 

Piquard, “Le Cardinal de Granvelle,” 141: "Je 
remercie Votre Illustrissime Seigneurie tres 
humblement la grac qu'elle me faict de pouvoir 
fere extraire son crucifix de Francois Floris. Il ne 
sortira de cheans et seray present ou il se fera 
affin que l'on n'en prende copie.” A faithful copy, 
recently on the art market, may be the work De 
Perre produced for Morillon; sold Bernaerts, 
Antwerp, 16 December 2012, lot 39. 
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While the dating of these drawings has varied, 
scholars generally agree that they were produced 
around 1538; see Chapman, Michelangelo 
Drawings, 249—57. 

Haussherr, Der tote Christus am Kreuz. A notable 
exception is the living Christ by Brunelleschi in 
Santa Maria Novella, Florence; see Fehl, “The 
Naked Christ,” 161-64. 

Forcellino, Michelangelo, Vittoria Colonna e gli 
spirituali, 76-85. 

Condivi, The Life of Michelangelo, 103. 

As quoted in Chapman, Michelangelo Drawings, 
256. 

Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 104-07, fig. 121. 
These are examined most recently in Alberti, 
Rovetta, and Salsi, Daprés Michelangelo, 
245—328. 

Chapman, Michelangelo Drawings, 280—82. 

Cali, Da Michelangelo, 117—53; Nagel, “Gifts for 
Michelangelo and Vittoria Colonna,’ 647-68. 
According to Michelangelo's biographer Condivi, 
the artist produced two drawings for Colonna: 
the Crucifixion and a Pietà (now in Boston). 
Vasari, writing in 1568, adds a third: Christ 

and the Samaritan Woman, which is known in 
painted copies and prints, including one by 
Béatrizet (Bartsch 15: 247, no. 17). 

Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 145, fig. 121. 

Van Durme, El Cardenal Gramela, 293. 

See his correspondence with Scultori discussed 
in Wouk, “Uno stupore," xxxv-xxxxviii; Wouk, 
"Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle." 

He also tried to acquire the copy of the Last 
Judgment by Marcello Venusti; see his letter of 20 
August 1566 to Fulvio Orsini in Nolhac, “Lettere 
inedite," 250—52. On Venusti's connection to 
Reginald Pole, see Mayer, "Marcello Who?" 
22—26. 

Letter of 22 June 1560 from Granvelle to Leone 
Leoni and of 15 March 1561 from Granvelle to 
Michelangelo; see Plon, Leone Leoni, 383-84; 
Vasari, La Vita di Michelangelo, 4: 1732-33; van 
Durme, El Cardenal Granvela, 289. 

Woodall, “Patronage and Portrayal,” esp. 247; see 
also Woodall, Anthonis Mor, 135-73. 

Nagel, Michelangelo and the Reform of Art, 
78-80. 


Bartsch 11: 335, no. 17; Hollstein, German, 6: 21, no. 


20; Falk and Koepplin, Lucas Cranach, no. 320. 
Bohde, “Schrage Blicke," 193-222. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER 7 


Haussherr, Michelangelos Kruzifixus für Vittoria 
Colonna, 52. 

See in particular Fenlon, Heresy and Obedience; 
Mayer, Reginald Pole. 

Trevor-Roper, Princes and Artists, 30—31. 

Van Durme, El Cardenal Granvela, 48, 400. 
Hamilton, The Family of Love, 53. 

Piquard, "Le Cardinal de Granvelle,” 136. 

Fenlon, Heresy and Obedience, 100-16. 

Ibid., 116-36. 

Jonckheere, Willem Key, 163-67, no. A85. 

On the erotic charge of this image, see Steinberg, 
The Sexuality of Christ, 84—91. 

Cali, Da Michelangelo, 164-69. On Daniele da 
Volterra's fresco of the Deposition from the Orsini 
Chapel of Santa Trinità dei Monti at Rome, see 
Barolsky, Daniele da Volterra, 55-59, no. 6, dating 
the work to circa 1545; Hansen, In Michelangelo's 
Mirror, 57—59. Floris's affinity for Daniele da 
Volterra's work was first suggested by Zuntz, 
Frans Floris, 67. 

The debate is laid out in Campbell and Cole, 

A New History, 509; Hansen, In Michelangelo's 
Mirror, ch. 3. 

See Cox-Rearick, Bronzino’s Chapel, esp. 145-85; 
Béguin, “Bronzino,” 128-51. 

As cited in Nagel, Michelangelo and the Reform of 
Art, 180. 

Fulton, From Judgment to Passion, 197. 

Miles, “The Virgin’s One Bare Breast,’ 193-208. 
See especially Rubin, Mother of God; Warner, 
Alone of All Her Sex. 

Fulton, From Judgment to Passion, 60-141; 
Warner, Alone of All Her Sex, esp. 198-99. 

Miles, "The Virgin’s One Bare Breast." 

Harvey, "The Sense of All Senses,” 1-21; Harvey, 
The Inward Wits. 

Assaf, “Ambivalence of the Sense of Touch,” esp. 
78-79. 

A red chalk drawing in the Louvre, dated 1561 
(inv. 20624), appears to represent another design 
by the artist and may be a workshop copy. 
Nordenfalk, “The Five Senses,” 135-54. 

Black chalk, 295 x 195 mm; London, British 
Museum, 1895-9-14-504; Chapman, 
Michelangelo Drawings, 254—56, fig. 106. 
Kauffmann, “Die Fiinfsinne,” 133-57. 

“tactus sensorium per totum corpus expansum 
est, ac proinde etiam eius organum." 

Tervarent, Attributs et symboles, 2: col. 384. 
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Wallace, “Il ‘Noli me tangere’ di Michelangelo,” 
443-50. 

As observed by Foucart, "Tableaux et dessins,” 
179—806. 

On Pontormo's connection to the Florentine 
Reformists, see Forster, “Pontormo, 
Michelangelo, and the Valdesian Movement,” 
181—85. 

See Nagel, Michelangelo and the Reform of Art, 
169-87, 206-07. 

Warner, Alone of All her Sex, 189—90. 
Friedlander, Early Netherlandish Painting, 6: 
106—07, no. 206. 

Bartsch 7: 280, no. 5; Falk and Koepplin, Lucas 
Cranach, no. 377. 

My thanks to Fronia Simpson for pointing out 
the exceptional nature of this detail. 
Brandenbarg, "Saint Anne,” 31-65. 

Michalski, The Reformation and the Visual Arts, 
35-36. 

Stampfle, "The Holy Kinship,” 31-35. 

On the subject of decorum in images for 
Netherlandish churches at the time, see 
Jonckheere, Antwerp Art After Iconoclasm, esp. 
the overview on 80-83. 

Van Bleyswijck, Beschryvinge der Stadt Delft, 
196-97. 

Ibid., 197-98: “een costelick Crucifix ende was in 
Brabant gemaect, twelck gheprocureert worde 
voir dit Godeds huys ende worde overmits die 
groetheit geleyt in een crypte ofte casse nader 
manieren van onsen lieven Heer int Graff, ende 
dit worde ghemaect inde Noort-West-Hoeck 
vander voirsz Capelle dair mede veel devoitie 
voir gepleecht worde ter eeren der passien ons 
Heeren, alsoe datter mede miraculen gescieden 
ende tot dier vifitatien oeck aflaten gegeven 
waren, wair doir gemaect wort een groen 
cruys inder manieren van rondt groen houdt, 
ende dat worde inder stede van den Crucifixe 
inder processien mede mitter Noodt Goedts 
omme-gadragen." 

Zuntz, Frans Floris, 16—20; Van de Velde, Frans 
Floris, 1: 206, under no. $58. On the Brazen 
Serpent iconography in the North, see Faries, 
“A Drawing of the Brazen Serpent,’ 131-41, 

esp. 137-38; Kessler, “A Sanctifying Serpent,” 
161-85. 

For the print: NHD van Heemskerck, no. 76; 
for the paintings, see Grosshans, Maerten van 
Heemskerck, 187—200. 
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Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 246r; van 
Mander, The Lives, 4: 84. 

Oil on panel, remounted as a single canvas, 101.3 
x 67.3 cm; Princeton, Princeton Art Museum, inv. 
1990.44; see Grosshans, Maerten van Heemskerck, 
187-89, no. 67; Harrison, "The Paintings of 
Maerten van Heemskerck,” 650—64, nos. 70-71; 
Harrison, “The Brazen Serpent.” 

Oil on panel transferred to canvas, 261 x 186 cm; 
Haarlem, Frans Hals Museum, inv. no. 154; see 
Grosshans, Maerten van Heemskerck, 199—200, 
no. 75; Harrison, "The Paintings of Maerten van 
Heemskerck,” 699-710, no. 78. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 238r. 

As told in the "Life of Aertgen van Leyden,” ibid., 
fol. 237r. 

SAA Certificatieboeken 8, fol. 246; see Van de 
Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 440, doc. 9. 

Bynum, Wonderful Blood, esp. 173-92. 

Our Lady Giving the Rosary to Saint Dominic by 
Jan Antoon Ambroos (1757-1845) was removed 
in 1936. See Wilmet, Léau, la ville des souvenirs, 

1: 212, and the astounding photographs of the 
restoration in ibid., 2: figs. 56, 60, 61. 

Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish, 13: 121, no. 288. 

On the new prominence of frames within 
post-Tridentine religious images, see Mále, L'art 
religieux aprés le Concile de Trente, 155. 

Buchan, "The Paintings of Pieter Aertsen,” 
107-11. 

Knipping, Iconography of the Counter 
Reformation, 2: 55; Schuler, "The Seven Sorrows 
of the Virgin," 5-28. 

From the so-called Albertina Passion; see Bartsch 
7:374. 

Lambert Lombard had already explored this 
translation of the Raising of Lazarus to Rome; 
see Chapter Two. 

An important study of Wilré's patronage 
appeared too late for thorough consideration in 
the foregoing discussion, although its conclu- 
sions confirm those of the present analysis: 
Suykerbuyk, "Reformation, renovation and com- 
memoration,” 44-72. 

Troostembergh, "La famille de Wilré,” 283-346. 
Wilmet, Léau, la ville des souvenirs, 1:106—10. The 
construction of a new city hall in 1538 and its 
dedication by the Emperor is one visible mani- 
festation of Zoutleeuw’s aspirations. 

Steppe, “Een sactuarium," 607—50, esp. 609-10. 
Ibid., 214-20; Hedicke, Cornelis Floris, 64—77. 
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See Van Bruaene, “Embodied Piety,” 36-58. The 
political implications of Cornelis Floris’s style 
are explored in Kavaler, “Tournai’s Renaissance 
Jubé,” 193-207. 

Lombard’s drawing is preserved with the so- 
called Album d'Arenberg, Liege, Cabinet des 
Estampes et des Dessins de la Ville de Liége, 
N.258; see Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 173, 

fig. 229. 

A set of seven roundels of the Seven Effusions 

of the Blood of Christ by Aertsen was sold in 
Amsterdam in 1662 and may be related to a set of 
six roundels of the same subject that appeared 
on the art market in the twentieth century. Both 
Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 230, and Buchan, 
"The Paintings of Pieter Aertsen,” 178-80, con- 
nect them to Floris's commission. Why Aertsen 
never finished the putative triptych is unclear, 
although he relocated to Amsterdam at about 
that time. 

The altarpiece was ordered by the alderman 
although Wilré provided the funds in his will; see 
Bets, Zoutleeuw, 2: 264. Suykerbuyk has recently 
demonstrated that it was not installed until 1565; 
see Suykerbuyk, "Reformation, renovation and 
commemoration,” 55—56. 

Ibid., 57, identifies the documents of the com- 
mission, dated January 1566. 

The subject is explained in Vetter, "Der verlorene 
Sohn,” 189-218, esp. 189-92. 

Buchan, "The Paintings of Pieter Aertsen,” 107-11, 
202, nO. 16. 

On Granvelle's acquisition of Dürer's painting, 
see Banz, Hofisches Máüzenatentum, 29. 
Habsburg promulgation of the cult of the 

Seven Sorrows is examined most recently in Van 
Bruaene and Sutch, “The Seven Sorrows,” 252-78. 
On the Habsburg Dürer revival, see Bubenik, 
Reframing Albrecht Dürer, 57—67. 

Described in Mensaert, Le peintre amateur et 
curieux, 2: 8—9, as *d'un dessein correct & trés- 
bien rendu par F. Floris dans le goût de Raphael.” 
Monballieu, “De reconstructie van een drieluik,” 
99-101, fig. 10. 

Robijns, "De Herkomst van de Verdwenen 
Kruisigingstriptiek," 339-47. 

On the fate of Granvelle's collections, see Van 
Durme, El Cardenal, 295, 335, n. 134. Two years 
later De Perre was charged with trying to reac- 
quire "six poinctures de devotion a huille.” The 
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result of that request is not known; see Piquard 
“Le Cardinal de Granvelle,” 147. 

Ibid., 138. 

Warner, Alone of All Her Sex, 237-40. 

See Charles Piot in Bio. nat. 15: cols. 267-72. 
Piot and Poullet, Correspondance du Cardinal de 
Granvelle, 4: 524. 

Central panel 153 x 155 cm; side panels 160 x 70 
cm, signed Michael Coxysen me fecit; Louvain, 
Museum M. See the incisive discussion in 
Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon, 169-71; 
and Woodall, Anthonis Mor, 229—336. 

Piquard, “Le Cardinal de Granvelle,” 140. On 
Pierre d'Argent, see Brune, Dictionnaire, 5. 
Further paintings attributed to Pierre d'Argent 
are discussed in Curie, "Quelques portraits." 
Letter of 17 April 1564; see Piquard “Le Cardinal 
de Granvelle,” 141; Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 

1: 449, doc. 32. D'Argent's copy of Bronzino’s 
Lamentation, a painting given by Charles v to 
Granvelle's father Nicolas, remains the artist's 
best-known work and demonstrates the limited 
extent of his skill. See Cox-Rearick, Bronzino’s 
Chapel, 75—78; Pinette, “Note sur la Pieta de 
Bronzino,’ 153—58. 


Ardens amator artíum: Floris, Niclaes 
Jonghelinck, and the Nature of 
Netherlandish Art 


Gombrich, "The Renaissance Conception of 
Artistic Progress,” 10. 

B. Terlinden, “Quelques ensembles,” 57-75; 
Goldstein, Pieter Bruegel. 

My interpretation of collecting as a means of 
self-fashioning is indebted to Bourdieu, The 
Logic of Practice; Cardinal and Elsner, Cultures 

of Collecting. Important investigations into the 
social practices of collecting in Antwerp during 
this period include Goldstein, Pieter Bruegel; 
Soly, “Social Relations in Antwerp.” 

Literature cited below; see also Alpers, The Art of 
Describing, xxiii—xxiv. 

Tijs, "De Twaalfmaandencyclus,” esp. 128-29. 

On the concept of the agon in Renaissance 

art and literature, see in particular Goffen, 
Renaissance Rivals. The implications of her study 
have not been fully examined in relation to 
Netherlandish art. 
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D'Heere, Den Hof en Boomgaerd, 87; for the full 

text see Appendix A. On d'Heere as poet, see 
Waterschoot, “Lucas d’Heere en Den Hof en 
Boomgaerd,’ 47-119; Becker, “Lucas de Heere,” 19 
113-27; Waterschoot, “Lucas d'Heere in Gent,” 

131-44; Ramakers, "Art and Artistry in Lucas de 

Heere,” 164-92. 

Freedberg, “Allusion and Topicality," 53-65; 

Alpers, The Art of Describing, xxiii-xxiv. Alpers 20 
does not refer to d'Heere's poem, but sets Bruegel 

in opposition to the “Romanist” painters of his 21 
time. This problematic term is discussed in the 
Introduction. 

Friedlander, Early Netherlandish Painting, 13: 39. 22, 
See Becker, "Domenicus Lampsonius,” 45—61; 

Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon, 

143—59. It should be noted that Karel van Mander 

was, by his own account, never able to obtain 

a copy of Lampsonius, Lamberti Lombardi ... 

Vita, although he knew the Effigies of 1572, 

transcribing and translating the inscriptions in 

Het Schilder-Boeck (1604), as discussed in Becker 
"Domenicus Lampsonius,” 54, n. 11. 23 
Van de Velde, “The Labors of Hercules,” 114-23; 
Buchanan, “Bacchus and the Planets,” 102-13; 
Buchanan, “The Months,” 5421-50. 

The most thorough study of his life and work is 
Smolderen, Jacques Jonghelinck. 

Génard, L'Hótel des monnaies. 

Smolderen, Jacques Jonghelinck, 507. 

This is the opinion of Smolderen, “Jonghelinck, 
Jacques," cols. 389-91. 24 
In the Journaal of his uncle and associate, 

Geerard Gramaye, the rentmeester-generaal of 
Antwerp covering the years 1561 to 1565, Niclaes 

is recorded trading in silver. See SAA, Insolvente 
Boedelskamer 479, fols.3, 33v, and 36v. See 

Denucé, “De Insolvente Boedelskamer,” 81-98; 
Monballieu, “Een werk van P. Bruegel en H. 25 
Vredeman de Vries,” esp. 120-22. 

The ducal grant on goods imported to the 

Netherlands by sea produced an annual income 

of 9,000 guilders; SAA, Schepenregister 238, fol. 

34, in which Jongelinck is named as tolleneer of 26 
the Seewschent toll. 27 
In 1559, he was granted the status of the Grand 

Tonlieu de Brabant, a levy on all goods trans- 


ported by land, which produced about 6,000 28 
annually. See ARB, Chambre des Comptes, 29 
no. 140, fol. 118, 27th July 1563, and ibid., nos. 30 


22265-73, nine accounts from 1 October 1563 to 
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31 May 1570. On the Great Landtoll of Brabant, 
see Van der Wee, The Growth of the Antwerp 
Market, 1: 510. 

ARB, Chambre des Comptes no. 362, fols.23-24v. 
Commission of 12 October 1564; ibid., no. 23341, 
nos. 1—7. Accounts from 1 December 1564 to 

31 December 1569, as cited in Buchanan “Bacchus 
and the Planets," 103, n. 15. 

This house was acquired in 1558 from Jacques 
van Liecke; see Buchanan, “The Months" 547. 
The most thorough study is Soly, Urbanisme 

en kapitalisme, esp. 103 on relations with 
Jonghelinck. 

While Hugo Soly rejects the idea that tradesmen 
were motivated by the lure of noble status, 

Marc Boone argues convincingly that the acqui- 
sition of property within Antwerp and outside 
its borders was linked to social ambitions 
inscribed in historic customs of the aristocracy. 
See the contrasting theses in Soly, Urbanisme en 
kapitalisme, 67—68, and Boone, "La terre,” esp. 
156-61. 

It is still to be identified on van Lyere’s map of 
1698, illustrated in Buchanan, “The Months,” 548, 
fig. 29; see also Verbiest's map of 1662, based on a 
1580 prototype, where it is labeled as: die hoffsted 
Bossaert. On Thomas Jonghelinck, Niclaes’s 
brother who sold him this house and who was 
received in the Antwerp Guild of Saint Luke as 

a glazier, see Smolderen, Jacques Jonghelinck, 
501-02. 

Thys, “Le Jonghelinckshof,” 24-25, records 

that the area was destroyed in the Siege of 
Antwerp in 1584, while Papebrochius states 

that Jonghelinck’s home was preserved during 
the Fury through the special protection of the 
Prince of Orange; see Papebrochius, Annales 
Antverpienses, 3: 235. 

Tijs, "De Twaalfmaandencyclus,” 119-23. Walter 
Gibson has, however, proposed comparisons to 
other structures represented in contemporary 
paintings; see Gibson, Pleasant Places, 16-17, figs. 
26-27. 

Soly, Urbanisme en kapitalisme, 333. 

Antwerp SAA, Trésorier 1711, no. 1551; 

published in Van de Velde, “The Labors of 
Hercules,” 123; Buchanan, “The Months,” 541. 
Bloom, “Why Painting," 17-31. 

Goldstein, Pieter Bruegel, esp. 83. 

On the speelhuis, see Baetens, “La ‘Villa Rustica" 
171-91; Baetens, "La ‘Belezza’ et la ‘Magnificenza’,” 
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31 


32 


33 
34 
35 


36 
37 


38 


39 
40 


41 


160, counting 370 villas within twenty-five kilo- 42 
meters of Antwerp; Onuf, "Local Terrains." 

Smolderen, “Bacchus et les Sept Planétes,” 43 
102-43; Meijer, "The Re-Emergence of a Sculptor,’ 
62-73; Buchanan, “Bacchus and the Planets,” 

102-13. 

Smolderen, Jacques Jonghelinck, ad indicem. 

See ibid., 75, n. 261, citing a document of 1562 

revealing some of the financial connections that 

bound these brothers: Jéróme Sandelin, receiver 
General of Zeeland, notes in his accounts “sur 4A 
ce que Nicolas Jonghelinck, lors naguerres col- 

lecteur du grand thonlieu de Zéland, pouvoit 45 
on pourroit devoir a cause de ladite collecta- 

tion d'icelluy thonlieu par reste de son dernier 

compte ... pour en faire paiement à Jacques 
Jonghelinck.” Lille, Archives du Nord, reg. B. 2555, 

fol. 632. 46 
Plon, Leone Leoni, 288—90. 47 
Ibid. 93-97; Di Dio, Leone Leoni, 18-19. 

Plon, Leone Leoni, 59—99; Di Dio, Leone Leoni, 

73-39. 

Boucher, “Leone Leoni.” 

Mezzatesta, “The facade of Leone Leoni’s House,” 48 
233-49; Di Dio, Leone Leoni, 107—08. 

Smolderen, “Jonghelinck en Italie,” 119-39; 

Smolderen, Jacques Jonghelinck, 13-17; it is pos- 

sible that Jacques Jonghelinck began to work for 

Leoni before the latter left the Low Countries in 

1549. 

Smolderen, Jacques Jonghelinck, 14. 

On Granvelle’s palace in Brussels, see De 

Jonge, “Le palais Granvelle a Bruxelles.” On his 
collection and its display, see Banz, Héfisches 
Mdazenatentum. On Jacques Jonghelinck’s 

work for Granvelle, see Smolderen, Jacques 

Jonghelinck, ad indicem. By 1555, the sculptor and 

the prelate were already on fairly intimate terms; 49 
ibid., 15. 

Van Durme, El Cardenal Granvela, 295, 375; 

Smolderen, Jacques Jonghelinck, 155. See also the 

letter of Catherine Gilles, widow of Odot Viron, 

sent to Granvelle of 14 September 1585, which 

refers to the house and its contents; see Piot 

and Poullet, Correspondance de Granvelle, 12: 50 
99-101. Granvelle's country home La Fontaine 

in nearby Sint Josse ten Node was a villa in the 51 
Flemish manner, with moat and turrets, which 
Granvelle renovated. He also built a house at 

Cantecroy near Antwerp; see Gibson, Pieter 

Bruegel and the Art of Laughter, 195, n. 13. 
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These calculations are based on Van de Velde, 
Frans Floris, 1: 218-19. 

See Simons, *Hercules in Italian Renaissance 
Art," 632—64; Galinsky, The Hercules Theme, esp. 
224; Sellink, Cornelis Cort, 80—97, nos. 23-32, cites 
Giorgio Vasari's cycle of the Sala d'Ercole in the 
Palazzo Vecchio in Florence as a possible prec- 
edent. Although it postdates Floris's paintings, it 
nonetheless affirms the currency of Herculean 
iconography in a broader context. 

Guicciardini, Descrittione..., 99. For the full text, 
see Appendix A. 

For Busleyden, see Goldstein, Pieter Bruegel 

the Elder, 13—37; for Gossaert, see Schrader, 
"Gossaert's ‘Neptune and Amphitrite’” 40-57; 
Schrader, “Gossart’s Mythological Nudes,” 57-68; 
Bass, “Neptune and Amphitrite.” 

Bartsch 15: 85, no. 44. 

Ibid, 14: 237, no. 316. These similarities were 
further emphasized in the engravings, where 
Cornelis Cort reintroduced details from the 
Italian prints in creating a uniform cycle of hori- 
zontal compositions. 

Antal, “The Problem of Mannerism in the 
Netherlands,” 207-56. Moreover, Floris’s direct 
allusion to these prints was consistent with 
contemporary Italian practice. The same 
combination of print sources, for example, 
served as the basis for a cycle of wall paintings 
completed before 1543 at Rocca Meli Lupi di 
Soragna (subsequently transferred to canvas), 
recently attributed to Nicolo dell'Abate. See 
Béguin and Piccinini, Nicolo DellAbate, 291—303. 
For the larger phenomenon of print mobilizing 
mythological imagery at mid-century see the 
incisive comments of Borea, “Stampa figurativa,” 
esp. 380-82. 

Jung, Hercule dans la littérature francaise du XVI* 
siécle, 13-63. For Charles v and Philip 11’s appro- 
priation of Herculean myth and iconography, 
see ibid., 88-90; Rosenthal, “Plus Ultra,” 

204—28; Tanner, The Last Descendant of 

Aeneas, esp. 155-61; Checa Cremates, Carlos V, 
241—49. 

The text is reprinted in Liebeschütz, Fulgentius 
Metaforalis. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 242r, noted 
this aberration when he described the paintings, 
noting that the Hercules chamber contained 
"d'Historie van Hercules, ik meen in thien 
stucken." 
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52 


93 
54 


55 
56 


57 


58 


59 


60 


Compare Albricius’s description of the Labors to 
the classical Dodecathlos of Hellenistic writers 
in the Fabularum liber of Hyginus; see Brommer, 
Herakles. The dimensions are recorded in Van de 
Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 218. 

Vermeylen, Painting for the Market. 

Letter of Benito Arias Montano to Gabriel 

de Zayas, 18 March 1571; Archivo general de 
Simancas, Estado, legajo No. 583. Transcribed in 
Van de Velde, “The Labours of Hercules,” 123: 
“Illustre Senor, 

Esta escribo en Bruselas, que vine aquí llamado 
por el Duque de Alba, y pienso tornar luego à 
Anvers y de alli à Lovaina. Háseme ofrecido de 
dar aviso d v.m. que lacques Hunghelinghe, scul- 
tord e S. Md., cuya casa tengo por alojamiento 
en Bruselas, tieneu nos lienzos al olio que fueron 
de Hunghelinghe, su hermano, que es fallecido, 
los cuales pintó Francisco Flores, el mas famoso 
de estos Estados, que tambien es fallecido, y son 
cosa rara, de los trabajos de Hercules, los cuales 
he oido que vió S. Md. en Anvers en la casa del 
campo de Hunghelinghe y le contentaron. Estos 
reformó el mismo maestro dos años antes que 
muriese, y están agora en venta para pagar deu- 
das de Hunghelinghe que debia á S. Md., y hánse 
vendido otras muchas dél curiosas; mas estos, 
por ser muchas piezas que no se pueden deser- 
manar, no se han vendido hasta que haya quien 
los compre juntos. Si S. Md. fuese servido dellos 
podrian tomarse por tasa en cuenta de alguna 
parte de la deuda de Hunghelinghe, y sobre 

esto podria S. Md. Mandar escribir al Duque. 18 
de marzo 1571. Besa las manos de v.m.B. Arias 
Montano.” See also Weissert, Kunst, 171-72. 
Buchanan, “Michiel de Bos.” 

Ibid., 41-42. 

Bull, The Mirror of the Gods, 111. For other quota- 
tions of these prints in tapestry, see Wouk, “Uno 
stupore,” xxviii. 

The four canvases illustrated here are those in 
the best condition. On the export of the Liberal 
Arts by the Balbi family of Genoese merchants 
with longstanding commercial and familial con- 
nections to Antwerp, see Van de Velde, “Le Arti 
Liberali, esp. 175-78. 

Standard spacing of windows is typical for such 
houses; see Tijs “De Twaalfmaandencyclus.’ 
Liebenwein, Studiolo; Shearman, “The Vatican 
Stanze," 369—424. 


61 
62 
63 
64 
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66 
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71 
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These sources have all been identified and dis- 
cussed by Van de Velde, "Le Arti Liberali,” 181-91. 
Cheles, The Studiolo of Urbino, 53—77. 

Stahl and Johnson, Martianus Capella. 
Fabianski, “Federigo da Montefeltro's 'Studiolo'" 
Wouk, "Standing before Rome.’ 

Translated in Sellink, Cornelis Cort, 136, no. 48: 
"By observing the diverse orbits back and forth 
of the stars of Urania with her eyes, she sees the 
future with her mind." 

On Mercator's globe, see Duvosquel, Le cartogra- 
phe Gérard Mercator, 12-16. Mercator published 
the Terrestrial map in 1541 and a decade later 
the Celestial, dedicated to Georges d'Autriche, 
prince-bishop of Liége and Lambert Lombard's 
patron; both measure 41 cm in diameter when 
assembled. 

Braudel, The Mediterranean, esp. 2: 836—60. 
Diels, “Van artes mechanicae.” 

Winternitz, Musical Instruments and their 
Symbolism, 48-56. 

On the widespread importance of Vives’s work 
to women’s education in the Low Countries in 
the mid-sixteenth century, see Noreña, Juan Luis 
Vives, 93-197. 

Floris appears to have pioneered both of these 
iconographies. For the traditional representa- 
tion of Grammar, see Wittkower, “Grammatica,” 
82-84. The prominence of Grammar in rhetori- 
cal plays at the time is examined in Dibbets, 
"Rederijkers en grammatica," 51-69. On the 
social and political significance of rhetoricians' 
culture in the Low Countries, see Van Bruaene, 
Om beters wille. While scholars have looked 

for parallels between Bruegel's art and local 
rhetoricians' plays, Floris's contemporary images 
have only marginally factored into analysis. See, 
for instance, Gibson, "Artists and Rederijkers,” 
426-46; Richardson, Pieter Bruegel the Elder. 
Engraving, 24.5 x 18.9 cm; Bartsch 7: 409, no. 136; 
on the mid-century reissue, see Wouk, "Martin 
Peeters,” 2-49, this print, 48, no. 77. 

See Moxey, "The criticism of avarice.’ 

Woodall, Anthonis Mor, 161—67; Strong, Art and 
Power, 90. 

Hieronymus Cock, Third View of the Coliseum 
(Colossaei Ro Propsectus 3), etching, 238 x 

333 mm; Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish, 4:183, 

nO. 25. 

Cheles, The Studiolo of Urbino, 74—75. 
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79 
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82 


83 
84 
85 


86 


I am grateful to Thomas Schmidt of the 
University of Manchester for drawing my atten- 
tion to the similarities between these songbooks 
and other contemporary examples, notably 87 
the Jardin musiqual, contenant plusieurs belles 
fleurs de chansons...(Antwerp: Waelrant, 1556). 
For a sustained discussion of the music in this 
Chanson, see Van Orden, “The Reign of Music,” 
esp. 66-71. 

See Held, Museo de Arte de Ponce, 66: 

Le cruel Mars faict qu'en long sommeiller, 

Tout science à reposer s'efforce. 


Mais luy vaincu par prude|n |ce et par force. 88 
Le vray Amy nous viendra réveiller. 

The text of the song is very similar to a four- 89 
voice chanson composed by Henry Fresneau 90 


and included in Nicholas Du Chemin's 
Unziesme Livre of 1554: "Le cruel Mars rebelle 


et rigoureux..." The scores, however, do not 91 
correspond. 

Le cruel Mars, rebelle, et rigoureux, 92 
Alors qu'il veid de Venus la beauté, 93 


N'eut point d'esgard à sa desloyauté: 

Ains tout soudain en devint amoureux. 

Beauté, adonc, eut pouvoir rigoureux, 

Changeant rigueur, en douce privauté: 

Mais mon amy induit à cruauté, 

Ne faisant cas de mon mal langoureux. 94 
Las qui me meut faire apres luy poursuite! 

Veu que tousjours s'exscuse ou prend la fuite, 

Quand je luy dy qu'il me doit secourir? 

O fort Amour! estrange est ta nature, 

Tu me contrains aymer la creature, 

Qui n'ayme point, dont je suis au mourir. 

Held, Museo de Arte de Ponce, 66; Van Orden, 71. 

See Mirimonde, "Les allégories de la musique," 

esp. 347-48, identifying the figures leading Mars 

away as Venus and the Three Graces. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 265. On Granvelle's 

role in negotiating the Treaty of Cateau- 

Cambrésis, see Van Durme, El Cardenal Granvela, 95 
212—290. See also Braudel, The Mediterranean, 2: 

945-49. 96 
Wegg, The Decline and Fall of Antwerp, 1-2. 

Van Durme, El Cardenal Gramela, 219-20. 

Waite, Reformers on Stage, 76—78; Rodriguez- 

Salgado, The Changing Face of Empire, 306. 

One of the finest examples is a small silver roun- 

del engraved by Lambert Suavius (1510—74/76), a 
printmaker who worked closely with Lombard, 
showing the two female personifications of 
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peace bearing olive branches and doves. The 
only known impression is in London, British 
Museum, inv. 1978,1002.311. 

Bober and Rubinstein, Renaissance Artists and 
Antique Sculpture, 113-14, no. 79. When copied by 
Primaticcio for François I°", the figure's reclining 
posture was exaggerated; here she appears as the 
original in the Belvedere. On this statue's recep- 
tion in the Renaissance, see Barkan, Unearthing 
the Past, 233-48. Cleopatra/Ariadne was one of 
two sculptures cast in plaster and installed at 
Binche. 

Bober and Rubinstein, Renaissance Artists and 
Antique Sculpture, 80, no. 40. 

Ungerer, "The Viol Da Gamba.” 

Schraven, “Ontwakende Muzen, Slapende 
Kunsten,” 17-24; Serebrennikov, “‘Dwelck den 
mensche,” 219-46. 

Coffin, The Villa, 14-15; Christian, “The 
Multiplicity of the Muses,” 102-54. 

Wouk, “Reclaiming the Antiquities of Gaul.” 

Di Furia, “Remembering the Eternal," 91-108, 
who suggests the painting belonged to 
Granvelle. See also Van der Coelen, “Maarten 
van Heemskercks Zelfportret,” 55-62. The author 
argues that van Heemskerck modeled his own 
likeness on that of Michelangelo. 

As early as 1551, Niclaes Jonghelinck expressed 
his frustrations that the protracted war between 
the Habsburgs and France impeded “shipping 
and the transportation of goods [so that] the 
course of business is completely stopped and 
halted.” See SAA, Collectanea 8, fol. 196v-197r: 
"d'arreste zedert dyer tijt opte schepen ende 
goeden van de Franchoysen gedaen ... den train 
van de coopmanschap grootelick gecesseert 
ende opgehouden is gweest,” as quoted in Soly, 
Urbanisme en kapitalisme, 103. Soly’s find- 

ings indicate a 40% fall in the revenues of the 
Zeeland toll as a result of fighting. 
Koenigsberger, "Orange, Granvelle and Philip II,” 
573-95; Parker, The Dutch Revolt, 40—43. 

See Bober and Rubinstein, Renaissance Artists 
and Antique Sculpture, 52, no. 2. Statue now 

in Paris, Louvre, inv. no. Ma 78 (MR 251); see 
Hübner, Quellen und Sammlungen, 288—328. The 
base of the statue bore an inscription recalling 
this gift: 

Hanc nobilem Iovis statuam delicias olim. 

In vinea Mediceorum Romae ilustriss. D. 
Margareta ab Austria Duc. Camerini. 
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101 
102 


103 
104 


105 


106 


107 
108 


Ann. MD.XLI Granvellae cum ibi tum Caesaris. 109 
Vices ageret donavit qui eam Vesuntium. 

Transtulit et hoc loco posuit anno. 110 
MD.XLVI. m 
The inscription was recorded by a dispatch of 

Swiss ambassadors in 1575. 112 
Vasari offers a somewhat confused account in 113 
the Life of Giulio Romano; see Vasari-Milanesi, 114 


5: 526: “e fra l'altre vi era un Giove, cosa rara, che 

fu poi da’ Farnesi mandato al re Francesco di 

Francia, con molte altre statue bellissime.” Pietro 115 
Aretino spoke of this statue in a letter of 1525 to 116 
Federigo Gonzaga, cited in Lefevre 1973: 

... Jo non vo' riuscire. 

Dal Sermoneta in l'arte militare, 

Ne del lindo Alcion che se'l fa fare; 

Ma da trasecolare. 117 
Ea pensar come Giove divino. 

Hülsen and Egger, Die rómischen Skizzenbücher, 

1: fol. 46r. 

Oil on panel, 75 x 121 cm; Lille, Musée des 

Beaux-Arts, inv. no. 103. See Grosshans, Maerten 

van Heemskerck. 203—060, no. 78, and the incisive 

catalog entry in Harrison, "The Paintings of 

Maerten van Heemskerck,” 711-25, no. 78. For the 

print, etched by van Doetecom, 325 x 421 mm, 

signature and address: martinus heemskerck inv. 118 
H. Cock excude., see Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish, 119 
8: 248, no. 593; De Pauw-De Veen, Jéróme Cock, 

69—79, no. 162, pl. 21. Peter van der Coelen has 

recently questioned whether this work belonged 

to Granvelle; see van der Coelen, "Maarten van 
Heemskercks Zelfportret." 

Brown, “Martin Van Heemskerck,” 49-60; 

Grosshans, Maerten van Heemskerck, 195—201, 120 
no. 75; Harrison "The Paintings of Maerten van 121 
Heemskerck,” 692-98, no. 76. 

Untraced; Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 322. 

Healy, "Bedrooms and Banquets,” 73-96, esp. 122 
87—89. 

Healy, Rubens and the Judgement of Paris, 39. 

Van Mander, Het Schilderboeck, fol. 242r; see also 

Wouk, "Uno stupore, lxiii. 

Despite this precaution, in subsequent editions 

the numbering became confused. See NHD 


Floris, 2: 14. 

See Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon, 123 
esp. ch. 10. 

Melion, "Apellea et ipse manu,’ 186-88. 

Inter alia Chastel, Marsile Ficin; Dempsey, 124 
Renaissance Putto. 125 
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The literature on this subject is vast. See Warner, 
Monuments and Maidens; Fletcher, Allegory. 
Ackerman, The Villa. 

On classical descriptions of otium, see André, 
L'Otium, esp. 329-31; Vickers, "Leisure and Idleness.” 
Goldstein, “Artifacts of domestic life," esp. 184. 
Coffin, The Villa, 9—10. 

Chastel, Marsile Ficin, esp. ii-v, 7-15. Lampsonius 
invokes these authors in his letter to Vasari; see 
Chapter One. 

See Chapter Three. 

See Coffin, The Villa, 87-110. Poems by Egidio 
Gallo (1511) and Blosio Palladio (1512) describe 
the gardens as the realm of Venus, devoted to 
pleasure; see the extended analysis in Rowland, 
"Render unto Caesar.’ 

Zuntz, Frans Floris, 76, 102. Floris painted at least 
two versions of the subject although variant 
copies suggest there may have been more. The 
earliest of these dates to 1550 (cat. P-3) and 
reflects the artist's early struggle to reconcile 
figures to space. It is now in Antwerp. (See Van 
de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 185-86, no. S34). The 
other version, probably from 1556—58, is gener- 
ally assumed to be the one from Jonghelinck's 
collection (cat. P.158). 

Jones and Penny, Raphael, 183. 

Coffin, The Villa, 87-110; Ames-Lewis, The 
Intellectual Life, 189—208; Freedman, Classical 
Myths, 42—43. Peruzzi’s decorations for the exte- 
rior are lost. Jones and Penny, Raphael, 97—100. 
The description in Philostratus’s Imagines served 
as the basis for Poliziano’s poem, which appears 
to have been Raphael’s source. 

Coffin, The Villa, 98—99. 

See Healy, “Bedrooms and Banquets,” 73-96; 
Sicking, Neptune and the Netherlands, 248, and 
for the larger context, ibid., 179-82, 289-357. 
Listed in a document of 1 October 1571: *een 
groot stuck schilderye genaempt convivium 
deorum" by Floris. A document of 12 December 
of that year lists in the large state room of the 
town hall, *het stuck dat opde groote staetcame 
state van Mr. Franchoys Floris, het bancket van 
de goeyen.” See Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 469, 
docs. 72 and 73. 

For the iconography, see Tervarent, Attributs et 
symboles, cols. 167—68, 405-06; Cheney, "The 
Oyster,” 135-58. 

Ovid, Metamorphoses, I, 89-112. 

Rijser, “After the Flood,” 26. 
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126 


127 


128 


129 
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131 


Catullus, Carmina, LXIV; Ovid, Metamorphoses, 
VIII, 5; see Bardon, Le festin des dieux, 22. 

The painting probably relates to the Labors 

of Hercules narrative already present in 
Jonghelinck’s home, for when Hercules returned 
from the Caledonian boar hunt, he and his com- 
pany were stopped by the river Achelous - then 
in flood — and were invited to a feast. 

This association may be supported by the fact 
that the picture was later acquired by a wealthy 
resident of Zeeland, Melchior Wijntgis, in whose 
imposing collection van Mander saw it. See 

van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 242r. Van 
de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 262—64, assumes van 
Mander never saw the Wijntgis collection per- 
sonally, while Hessel Miedema, in Van Mander, 
The Lives, 4: 37—38, notes that the contents of the 
collection were in a continual state of flux. 

On this commission, see Smolderen, “Bacchus 
et Les Sept Planetes,” 102-43; Meijer, "The 
Re-Emergence of a Sculptor,” 115-35; Buchanan, 
“Bacchus and the Planets,” 102313; Smolderen, 
Jacques Jonghlinck, 101-15. 

Whereas Coffin, The Villa, 98, downplayed the 
importance of Chigi’s antiquities, noting that 
Aldrovandi did not mention his collection, 
Kathleen Christian has recently stressed the 
importance that Chigi, like more established 
Roman collectors, attributed to his ancient 
statues, gems, jewels, and cameos, some of 
which were displayed in Peruzzi’s famous 

Sala delle Prospettive. His statues included the 
Hanging Marsyas, the Scythian Knife-Grinder or 
Arrotino (Florence, Uffizi), a Niobid, engraved 
by the Master of the Die, and possibly the Pan 
and Daphnis (Rome, Museo delle Terme); see 
Christian, Empire Without End, 299—304, no. 13. 
It should be noted, however, that Antwerp col- 
lectors did own small sculptures, many of them 
depicting mythological subjects; Joris Veselaer 
for instance had small alabaster and copper 
sculptures of Bacchus, Cleopatra, and satyrs, 
including one with a candlestick. Interestingly, 
one of his Cleopatras was described as a large, 
polychrome sculpture; see Goldstein, Pieter 
Bruegel, 48. 

In 1540 and 1545, Francois I°" sent Primaticcio 
to Rome to make casts after the sculptures in 
the Belvedere. With Granvelle’s assistance, 
Leone Leoni acquired Primaticcio’s molds 

and produced plaster casts of at least two 
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135 


136 


137 


138 
139 


140 
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sculptures — the Cleopatra-Ariadne and the Nile 
for Mary of Hungary’s palace at Binche. See 
Boucher, “Leone Leoni,” 23-206. 

Banz, Hóftsches Máüzenatentum, 48-50, 58-62. 
Smolderen, Jacques Jonghelinck, 19-26. In 
Brussels, Granvelle displayed antique marble 
statues of Venus and Amor and all'antica bronze 
busts in his “grande galerie.” See Banz, Hófisches 
Müzenatentum, 48—50. On the sculptures in the 
Coudenberg Palace, see Smolderen, Jacques 
Jonghelinck, 95-99. 

In 1566, Jacques Jonghelinck produced monu- 
mental bronzes for the fontaine a la fouille at 
the Coudenberg Palace and from 1569 to 1571 he 
executed the infamous life-size bronze of Alva. 
See Smolderen, Jacques Jonghelinck, 28, 95-100, 
117—52. 

Bert Meijer compares Jacques Jonghelinck's 
Mercury and Bacchus to Giambologna's Bacchus 
of 1561-62 in Florence, but he more recently 
identifies a closer affinity to the work of Leone 
Leoni, Jacques's teacher; see Bert Meijer in Van 
der Stock, ed., Antwerp: Story of a Metropolis, 
110—15, reviewing the formal and iconographic 
sources for each sculpture. The sculptures were 
engraved by Philips Galle and published in 1585; 
NHD Galle 404-11; Buchanan, “Bacchus and the 
Planets,” 106—08, figs. 34—41. 

Ibid., 110-11. 

On the drawing of Apollo, pen and brown ink 
with blue wash over black chalk, 319 x 145 mm, 
see Fuhring, Design into Art, 718-19. The draw- 
ing of Diana, labeled Luna, has recently been 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, inv. 2014, 669. 

Buchanan, “Bacchus and the Planets,” 106-7. 
Saxl, La Fede Astrologica di Agostino Chigi; see 
also Quinlan-McGrath, "The Astrological Vault of 
the Villa Farnesina.” 

The arrangement of these statues in front of the 
Antwerp City Hall for the triumphal entry of 
Alessandro Farnese in 1585 is described by Van 
Meteren, Commentarien, fol. 243: "Van daer is hy 
[Alessandro] op de Marct gecomen, daer waren 
voor het stathuys gestalt seven statuen van 
seven planeten van coper ghegoten by Jacques 
Jongelinck, ende een coperen Bachus in de mid- 
del van de Marct.” This arrangement is also seen 
in an engraving by Frans Hogenberg, illustrated 
in Buchanan, “Bacchus and the Planets,” 106, fig. 
33. To this day, the Seven Planets are installed 
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indoors in the Palacio Real, Madrid, whereas 

the Bacchus remains in the Jardin de la Isla at 
Aranjuez. The city of Antwerp acquired Bruegel's 
Months from the dealer Hane van Wijk for 1400 
Fl. on 5July 1594 and subsequently gave them to 
Ernest of Austria; see Buchanan, “Bacchus and 
the Planets,” 104. 

See Freedman, Classical Myths, 107-27. 

A recent proponent of this paradigm is Margaret 
Sullivan, see Sullivan, Bruegel's Peasants; 
Sullivan, Bruegel and the Creative Process. 
Buchanan, “The Months.’ This has recently been 
elaborated in a highly detailed study by Kaschek, 
Weltzeit und Endzeit. 

Ibid., esp. 203-61, with earlier bibliography. 


Warburg, The Renewal of Pagan Antiquity, 315-23. 


Freedman, Classical Myths, 42; Jones and Penny, 
Raphael, 92—93. 

Boccardo, Andrea Doria e le arti, 79; Stagno, 
Palazzo del Principe, 90—93. 

The series is now disbursed, with remaining 
pieces in the Galleria Doria Pamphili, Rome, the 
Boccara collection, Paris, and the Art Institute 
of Chicago; see Boccardo, Andrea Doria e le arti, 
86, n. 21. 

Buchanan, “The Months,” 548, also suggests the 
so-called Grotesque Months as sources for this 
combination. 

Tijs, “De Twaalfmaandencyclus,” 130. 

Although there is no evidence that Floris was 

in Ferrara, Lambert Lombard visited the city 

in 1538, and his retinue was greeted by Ercole 
d’Este; Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 16. 
Hoffman-Curtius, Das Programm der Fontana 
Maggiore, 168. 

On Ducci, see Soly, Urbanisme en Kapitalisme, 70, 
133-66; Stumpo, “Ducci, Gaspare,” 734-38. 
Maclot and Grieten, “Het renaissance-interieur 
van Palazzo Ducci,” 61-91; Goldstein, Pieter 
Bruegel, 126-29. 

Their present condition of the surviving paint- 
ings prohibits a definitive attribution. Buchanan, 
“The Months,” 548-49; see also Vanaise, “Een 
XVI*-eeuwse beschilderde paneelzoldering," 
130-41; Terlinden, "Quelques ensembles." 
Lazzaro, "Italy is a Garden,” esp. 37-39. 

The painting belonged to Rudolf 11 in Prague, 
where it was described in the 1621 inventory as 
"ein Sommer mit einem Satiro." See Van de Velde, 
Frans Floris, 1: 294—95, no. $154. As Zuntz, Frans 
Floris, 65—66, 68, 102, pl. xv, first noted, the figure 
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is loosely derived from Salviati’s acclaimed Charity 
(Florence, Uffizi, inv. 2157). See Chapter Six. 

Inter alia Cave, The Cornucopian Text. 

Ronsard, Oeuvres completes, 2: 550—79. Ronsard 
also evokes the seasons in his pastoral "La 

Lyre” of 1565; ibid., 689—99, 1501. The date at 
which works of the Pléiade group first became 
popular in the Low Countries is still debated; see 
Porteman and Smits-Veldt, Een nieuw vader- 
land voor de muzen, 447—54; Bostoen, "Italian 
Academies in Antwerp,” 195-203. 

Ronsard, Oeuvres completes, 2: 553-59. The motif 
also occurs in earlier works by Ronsard, includ- 
ing “O Fontaine Bellerie,” in ibid., 1: 694-95, 
dated c. 1550. 

Alberti and Serlio follow Vitruvius in recom- 
mending landscape images for the suburban 
villa, as mentioned by Buchanan, "The Months,’ 
548, and Goldstein, Peter Bruegel, 184. See also 
Lazzaro, “Italy is a Garden,” 58-59. 

See the convincing arguments of Buchanan, "The 
Months,” and Goldstein, “Artifacts of domestic 
life,” 184—85. See also Richardson, Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder, ch. 2. 

Several studies relate Bruegel’s images to the 
tradition of the convivium; see Richardson, Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder; Goldstein, Pieter Bruegel; 
Kaminska, “Come, Let us Make a City.’ 

Duke, “The Elusive Netherlands.” 

Puraye, Album Amicorum Abraham Ortelius. 
Ibid., 29 (fol. 34 of the album). 

Denhaene, “Abraham Ortelius.” 

D'Heere, Den Hof en Boomgaerd, 72-73 (poem 
LXI). 

Ibid., 74 (poem LXII). 

Puraye, Dominique Lampson, Humaniste, 30-31. 
D'Heere, Den Hof en Boomgaerd, 80-82 (poem 
LXVI). 

Freedberg, “Allusion and Topicality.” 

For the text see Appendix A. 

See Cast, "Marten van Heemskerck's Momus," 
22—34, with a discussion of van Heemskerck's 
painting of the subject. 

Wouk, “Reclaiming the Antiquities of Gaul," 43. 
It should be noted that the superlative vitu- 
peration of the "Invective" also appears in other 
poems by d'Heere and constitutes a mode of 
critique rather than a literal assessment. 
Ramakers “Art and Artistry in Lucas de Heere,” 
170-77; Richardson, Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 7-8. 
It has been observed that d'Heere's failure to 
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translate the work of more recent poets of the 
Pléiade may suggest that he was unaware of their 
work, although it is also possible that he chose 
not to follow their models, perhaps because he 
found their approach less suited to his project 

in this volume, which adheres closely to 

classical models of rhetoric; see Waterschoot, 
"Lucas d'Heere en Den Hof en Boomgaerd" 
47-119. 

Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon, 
134-35. 

Freedberg, “Allusion and Topicality.” 

See especially Richardson, Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder, 34-51; Ramakers, “Art and Artistry in Lucas 
de Heere,” 164-92; Woodall, “Lost in Translation,” 
1-24; Meganck, Erudite Eyes, 173-77; Ramakers, 
ed., Understanding Art in Antwerp. 

Bialostocki, “The Renaissance Concept,” 2: 
19—30; 1963, 2: 19-30; Panofsky, Renaissance and 
Renascences, 29-30. 

Lampsonius, Lamberti Lombardi ... Vita, 6—7. 
Ibid., 16-17. 

See the passage in Lampsonius's letter of 25 April 
1565 to Vasari, in which he discusses Vasari's ear- 
lier request for information on Northern artists; 
Frey, Der literarische Nachlass, 2: 161. 

Vasari-De Vere, 1: 741-42. 

See relevant comments by Nagel, The Controversy 
of Renaissance Art, 371; Kim, The Traveling Artist, 
191. 

Gombrich, "The Rise of Landscape,” 107-21. 

I am grateful to Nadine Orenstein for sharing 
this observation with me. Interestingly, 
Stridbeck, Bruegelstudien, 280—81, relates 

a similar figure in the Land of Cockaigne to 
Marcantonio Raimondi's print after Raphael's 
Galatea. For the print, see Bartsch 14: 262—64, 

no. 350; Shoemaker, The Engravings of 
Marcantonio Raimondi, 122—24, no. 33. 
Richardson, Pieter Bruegel the Elder; Kaschek, 
Weltzeit und Endzeit; Porras, Pieter Bruegel's 
Historical Imagination Stridbeck, Bruegelstudien; 
Ten Brink Goldsmith, "Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
and the Matter of Italy," 205-34. 

See Dacos, “A propos de quelques croquis,” 71-82, 
esp. 79. 

Bloom, “Pictorial Babel," esp. 329. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 268v; see 
Ronzon, "Appunti sulla Giovinezza di Gillis van 
Coninxloo,” esp. 92-93. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 268r. 
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Buchanan, “Dürer and Abraham Ortelius,” 
734-41; Meganck, Erudite Eyes, 157-73. 

See Kim, The Traveling Artist, pt. 2. 

Ten Brink Goldsmith, “Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
and the Matter of Italy,” 228-31. 
Jones and Penny, Raphael, 92-96. 

Meadow, “Bruegel’s Procession to Calvary.’ 

Snow, "The Language of Contradiction,” 40—48; 
Jonckheere, “An Allegory of Artistic Choice,” with 
earlier literature. 

Mansbach, “Pieter Bruegel’s Towers of Babel,’ 
43-56; Morra, “Utopia Lost,” 198—216, with earlier 
literature; Carrol, Painting and Politics, 83-84. On 
the topos of Rome as a modern Babylon, see 

also Chastel, The Sack of Rome, 73-78. Jurgen 
Müller sees this image as subversive, its meaning 
legible only to those possessed of the cor- 

rect interpretive key; Miller, Das Paradox als 
Bildform. 

Francastel, Bruegel, 204. 

More recently, Peter Parshall investigates the 
strategies by which the image appears to refuse 
any single political reading in Parshall, “Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder’s Tower of Babel," 71—80. See 
also Jonckheere, “An Allegory of Artistic Choice,’ 
186—213; Porras, Pieter Bruegel’s Historical 
Imagination, 72-73. 
Woodall, “Lost in Translation.” For a similarly 
positive reading of the story of Babel in the work 
of certain contemporary French poets interested 
in the notion of copiousness or abundance, see 
Cave, The Cornucopian Text, esp. 115. 

Parshall “Pieter Bruegel the Elder’s Tower of 
Babel,’ 76; Kaminska, “Come, Let us Make a 

City,” also interprets the image as an allusion 

to localized models of civic harmony based on 
self-examination. On the contemporary topos of 
pride before the fall and its political resonances, 
see Becker, “Hochmut.” 

Becanus [van Gorp], Origines Antwerpianae, 
533-34- 

Olender, Les Langues du Paradis, 1415. 

See most recently Porras, Pieter Bruegel’s 
Historical Imagination, 68—73. 


Losing Faith: Floris's Allegory of the Trinity 
The Allegory of the Trinity has been the subject 


of short articles and notices as cited in Lombard- 
Jourdan, “Le Christ ailé,” 28-32. 
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At left: “Ego sum lux mundi. Jo. 8” (John 8:12); 
“Ego sum pastor ille bonus. Ios. 10” (John 10:11); 
(John 10:27); 
"Ego sum via veritas et vita. Ios 14” (John 14:6); 
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"Ego congnosco oves meas. Ios 10 


"Ego sum ostium ovium" (John 10:7). At right: 
"Quis sequit me non ambulat in tenebris. Io. 

8” (John 8:12); “Ego sum panis ille vivus. Ios. 6" 
(John 6:35); "Qui credit i[n] me habet vita[m | 
eterna[m |]. Ios 6" (John 6:47); “Ego su[m] resur- 
rection et vita. Ios. 1" (John 11:25); "Venite ad me 
o[v]es qui laboratis. Mat. 1" (Matthew 11:28). 
Friedlander, Early Netherlandish Painting, 13: 39. 
Bruyn, “Old and new elements,” 106-08. 

A similar point has been raised in favor of 
arguing that Michelangelo was a Nicodemist. 
See Shrimplin-Evangelidis, “Michelangelo and 
Nicodemism,” 58—66. 

On the Renaissance as a political phenomenon 
tied to Papal ideology, see Jacks, The Antiquarian, 
esp. 171-84. 

Woodall, “Lost in Translation,” 1-24. 

Ketelsen, Hahn and Kodick, Zeichnen im Zeitalter 
Bruegels, 188, pl. XXIII. 

See Mellinkoff, Outcasts, 1: 48—50. 

I believe that Bruyn “Old and new elements,” 106, 
erred when he suggested that the pope might be 
Clement vil de’ Medici. Paul 111 was Pope from 
1534-49; Floris traveled in Italy between c. 1541 
and c. 1546; see Chapter Three. 

Naples, Capodimonte; see Wethey, Titian, 2: 
122—24, no. 72, pls. 15-17. 

Versions in Naples, Capodimonte 

(Wethey, Titian, 2:124, no. 73) and Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum (ibid., 124—25, no. 75), 
with an oil sketch in St. Petersburg, Hermitage 
(ibid., 124, no. 74). 

Ibid., 125-26, no. 76. 

Most recently Steen, Margaret of Parma. 

See Chapter Two and Chapter Three; see also 
Jones and Penny, Raphael, 227—34; Lefevre, Villa 
Madama, 169-84. 

A set of drawings of the wedding of Alessandro 
Farnese and Maria of Portugal on 1: November 
1565, the so-called "album de Bruxelles" (Warsaw, 
Gabinet Rycin Biblioteki Uniwersyteckiej w 
Warsawie), has been attributed to Floris in 

the past but does not appear to be by him; see 
Bertini, Le Nozze, 27—76, who suggests they may 
be by a follower of Floris. 

Iongh, Madama, 243-69. 

Spicer, "The Renaissance elbow," 84-128. 
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Woodall, Anthonis Mor, 388—409. 

See Chapter Six. 

Fletcher, Allegory, 32. 

Floris's Crucifixion for Granvelle, discussed in 
Chapter Seven, is another exception to that 
norm. 

Floris's Lamentation in Meaux, Musée Bossuet 
(fig. 7.33; cat. P.76), has been altered and appears 
to have had wings before it was reformatted. A 
copy of the Meaux painting in Utrecht, Museum 
Het Catharijneconvent, may give a better sense 
of the original proportions. 

The unusual mention of Antwerp in the sig- 
nature — FF. ANTVERPIEN.INVE.|ntor| FAC. 
[iebat] 1565. (Frans Floris of Antwerp invented 
and made it) — strongly suggests that this work 
was made for export, and indeed by 1621 it was 
recorded in the collection of Rudolf 11 of Prague. 
Solomon 6:11: “Qui custodierint iustitiam, iuste 
iudicabuntur: et qui didicerint iusta invenient 
quid respondeant" (For those who have justly pre- 
served justice will be justified, and those who have 
learned these things will find what to answer). 
Jacobs, Opening Doors, 253-56. 

See Lederle, Gerechtigkeitsdarstellungen, 14-56; 
De Ridder, Gerechtigheidstaferelen. 

See Appendix A; and Held, “Carolus Scribanius’s 
Observations,” 179. It is uncertain which version 
he is describing. 

See Van de Velde, "Aspekte der Historienmalerei," 
71—78. 

Koerner, Reformation of the Image, 27—28, 52—80, 
171—90. 

These are all transcribed in NHD Floris, 1: 94-95. 
Wood, Forgery, Replica, Fiction, esp. 153—64. 
Koerner, Reformation of the Image, 66—68, 201-11. 
Fletcher, Allegory, 32. 

The literature on this work is too vast to reprise 
here; see a useful discussion in Campbell and 
Cole, A New History, 104. 

Bubenik, Reframing Albrecht Dürer, 40. 

This Marian image had been popular in 
pre-Reformatory Northern art and also had a 
venerable history in Italian images including 
Masaccio's Trinity. See Kirschbaum, Lexikon, 1: 
col. 535; Buchheim, Der Gnadenstuhl. 

Panofsky, Dürer, 126-31; Bubenik, Reframing 
Albrecht Dürer, 40—51. 

See Sleptzoff, Men or Supermen, 111-36; Woods- 
Marsden, Renaissance Self-Portraiture, 43—53. 
Koerner, The Moment of Self-Portraiture, 112. 
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Bartsch 12, 141, no. 112; Panofsky, Diirer, 1: 139. 64 
Tempera, 34 x 91 cm; Sansepolcro, Pinacoteca; 

see Lavin, Piero della Francesca, 48—49, with 65 
bibliography. 66 
Réau, Iconographie de l'art chrétien, 1: pt. 2, 67 


112-20; Rubin, Mother of God, 155-56, 286. 
Michalski, The Reformation and the Visual Arts, 
esp. 34-406. 

Rubin, Mother of God, 367—75; Koerner, 
Reformation of the Image, 27-28. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 237—38, no. Sgi, 

2: fig. 40; see Woods-Marsden, Renaissance 
Self-Portraiture, 225-26, fig. 146; De Vries, 68 
"Reformulating St Luke,” 37-51; Woodall, 
Anthonis Mor, 33. See further discussion in 
Chapter Five. 

See Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 284—90, nos. 
S142—49. 


See Chapter Five. 

Cranach print from Adam von Fulda, Ein ser 

andechtig Cristenlich Buchlein, ed. Symphorian 69 
Reinhart (Wittenberg, 1512); Hollstein, German 

6: 39, no. 65. Later used in Martin Luther in Von 70 
den guten Werken (Wittenberg, 1520), and other 
editions. See Falk and Koepplin, Lucas Cranach, 71 
1: 476—77, no. 324a. 72 
Melion, “Nor my praise to graven images,” 215-37, 73 
esp. 224-27. 

Messling, Cranach et son temps, 229-30, nos. 

146-47. 74 
Koerner, The Moment of Self-Portraiture. 75 
Ibid., esp. 237—50. 

Buchanan, “Dürer and Abraham Ortelius,” 76 
734-4. 

See Berns, “Aquila Biceps,” 407-62. 77 


Luh, Der allegorische Reichsadler, 7—29. 
Arnade, Beggars, Iconoclasts, and Civic Patriots, 


esp. 12—49. 


Huizinga, Erasmus, 109-29. 78 
Marnef, Antwerp in the Age of Reformation, 
82-87. 79 


For an overview, see Israel, The Dutch Republic, 

74-105. 

See Dierickx, De oprichting der nieuwe 

Bisdommen, 49—69; Marnef, Antwerp in the Age 

of Reformation, 124—29. When Alva arrived in 

1568, six of the eighteen new positions were still 
without bishops. 

Van Durme, El Cardenal, 231-33. 

Zagorin, Ways of Lying; Ginzgburg, Il 80 
Nicodemismo. 
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The classic studies remain Hamilton, The Family 
of Love; Moss, "Godded with God.” 

De la Fontaine Verwey, "The Family of Love.” 
Marnef, Antwerp in the Age of Reformation, 43, 209. 
Indeed, as De la Fontaine Verwey has pointed 
out, the study of the Family of Love only began 
after Max Roose's publication of the letters of 
Plantin in the 1880s. See De la Fontaine Verwey, 
“The Family of Love,” 219-20. On Ortelius's 
potential involvement, see Mangani, Il ‘mondo’ di 
Abramo Ortelio, 85-147; see also Hamilton, The 
Family of Love, 70—74. 

See Roberts-Jones, Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 
251-55; Zupnick, “Bruegel and the Revolt of the 
Netherlands," 283-89. It has been suggested that 
Bruegel included his own likeness and that of 
his wife and his mother-in-law, Meyken Verhulst, 
in his Saint John Preaching of 1566 in Budapest, 
Szépmiivészeti Muzeum. See Auner, “Pieter 
Bruegel,” 51-122, esp.114-15. 

See Kunzle, “Spanish Herod, Dutch Innocents,’ 
51-82. 

Koenigsberger, "Orange, Granvelle and Philip II,” 
573-95; Israel, The Dutch Republic, 138—43. 
Mielke, Frans Hogenberg: Broadsheets, no. Bio. 
See Geevers, “Family Matters,” 459-90. 

For a thorough discussion of the genre and his- 
tory of the term, see Kiss, “Le portrait historié,” 
103-34. 

Moss, “Godded with God,” 35-36. 

See Valkema Blouw, “Plantin’s betrekkingen,” 
121-58. 

From the English edition, London, 1656, as cited 
in Hamilton, The Family of Love, 35. 

Matthew 23:37; Luke 13:34. The text on the ban- 
derole reads: Iherusale|m] lerusale|m] quoties 
volui congregare filios tuos sicut gallina | congre- 
gat pullos suos sub alas et nouisti]. 

Réau, Iconographie de l'art chrétien, 2: pt. 2, 114; 
Hubert, “La poule, 1: 289-96. 

It is difficult to discern from the text whether 
Amstelredamus composed his poem for the 
marriage of Francis Birckman (his Antwerp 
publisher) or for that of his colleague Haio 
Hermansz to Anna Occo, daughter of the 
important Dutch Humanist Pompeius Occo. See 
Kólker, Alardus Aemstelredamus, 76—78. On Haio, 
see Bietenholz, and Deutscher, Contemporaries of 
Erasmus, 2:157—58. 

See De Vocht, Collegium Trilingue, 1: 316—21, 
488-95. 
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See Chayes, L'éloquence, 39-96. 

Sterck, “Verzen van Alardus Aemstelredamus,” 
17—22, 209-12. On the question of whether these 
men actually knew one another, see Kólker, 
Alardus Aemstelredamus, 14-15. 

Hamilton, The Family of Love, 34-35. See, for 
instance, his Proverbia HN, which frequently 
invokes marriage as a "similitude" to explain the 
"mysterie of the heauenlie Kingdom.” 

In his Terra pacis microform, Niclaes describes 
the New Jerusalem. See Moss, “Godded with 
God,” 32; Halley, “Heresy,” 98-120, esp. 103-4. 
See Hartt, Giulio Romano, 1: 56—57, 2: figs. 89, 94. 
In his description of this altarpiece, Vasari spe- 
cifically praised the architecture, the old woman, 
and the chickens; see Vasari-BB, 5: 63. The altar- 
piece was popularized through numerous copies 
and in an etching by Michael Lucchese. See 
Kirschbaum, Lexicon, 2: 240. Except for Giulio 
Romano's and Floris's paintings, this iconogra- 
phy ceased to be used at the end of the Middle 
Ages, when it was replaced by forms such as the 
Madonna della Misericordia. 

Drawing in Vienna, Albertina, inv. It. 1. 23, p. 66; 
see Massari, Giulio Romano, 209-10, fig. 102. 
Campbell and Cole, A New History, 415. 

Dacos, Les peintres belges, 22—30. 

Marnef, Antwerp in the Age of Reformation, 209. 
On their fraught relationship, see Israel, The 
Dutch Republic, 96—100; Zagorin, How the idea of 
religious toleration came to the West, 152—64. 
Van Bruaene, Om beters wille. 

Van Gelder, Erasmus, schilders en rederijkers; 
Waite, Reformers on Stage. 

Ibid., 149-64; Loosjes, “De invloed der 
Rederijkers,” 246—90, 356—76, 417-42, 609—406. 
The circumstances surrounding the Landjuweel 
of 1561 are discussed by Van Autenboer, Het 
Brabants Landjuweel, 48-162, and more recently 
in the excellent study of Vandommele, Als in een 
spiegel. 

Goovaerts, Liederen. The iconography and the 
program of the day were printed by Willem 
Silvius in a volume with the title Spelen van 
sinne, vol scoone moralisacien, vvtleggingen 

ende bediedenissen op alle loeflijcke consten..., 
Antwerp, 1562. 

Brussels, Bibliotheque royale de Belgique, 
Réserve précieuse, I1 13.368 C Rés. The mono- 
gram FF appears twice. See Van Even, Het 
Landjuweel, 61, pls 111-v111; Van de Velde, Frans 
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Floris, 1: 33, n. 3. See also Cockx-Indestege, Uyt 
Ionsten Versaemt. As Van de Velde notes, one of 
the drawings is dated 1584 and the lines have 
been pricked for transfer. 

Cockx-Indestege, Uyt Ionsten Versaemt, 66, 

no. 17.0; Vandommele, “‘Come All Ye Artless,” 
85-100. 

Vandommele, Als in een spiegel. 

Woodall, “Lost in Translation”. 

De Baere, "De Brusselse Refereynen,” 119-55; 
Heuer, The City Rehearsed, 77-84. 

Compare the opinions of Liebmann, “Tableau de 
Frans Floris,” 82-87; Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 
1: 268-69. On the expansive iconography of 
Philip 11’s "Roman" lineage, see Tanner, The Last 
Descendent of Aeneas. 

His biography is given in Smolderen, Jacques 
Jonghelinck, 9, 501—02. 

Heinz, “Beiträge,” 7—28. 

See Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 507, doc. 145. 
Cockx-Indestege, Uyt Ionsten Versaemt, 84, no. 
17.8. The drawing is preserved in Brussels, as in 
note 96, above, Ms. 11 13.368, fol. 1. 

Kavaler, Pieter Bruegel, 338-60. 

On the history of this term, see Dacos, “Les pein- 
tres romanistes,” 161-86. 

Gachard, Correspondance de Marguerite 
dAutriche, 3: 462, cited in Duke, “The Elusive 
Netherlands,” 33. 

Pollmann, Catholic Identity, esp. 1-67. 


Iconoclasm and Poesie 


The literature on the effects of the Iconoclasm 
of 1566 and related iconoclastic activities on 

the visual arts in northern Europe is vast; see in 
particular the essays in Kloek et al., Art before 
Iconoclasm; Michalski, The Reformation and the 
Visual Arts; Belting, Likeness and presence, esp. 
458-78; Koerner The Reformation of the Image. 
On the fruitful intersection of myth and the min- 
iature, see Bachelard, Poetics of Space, 189-94. 

In her study of altarpieces for the Antwerp 
cathedral, Woollett, “The Altarpiece in Antwerp,” 
52-53, notes that the “difficult circumstances" 
of religious unrest “presented opportunities for 
innovation,” although those periods of innova- 
tion tended to follow, rather than preceded the 
events she describes. A more thorough inves- 
tigation of altarpieces commissioned for other 
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10 


11 


churches in the city during these years has not 
been conducted. 

The rise of so-called “cabinet” paintings in 
Antwerp, depicting art collections both real 

and imagined, has its origins in this period; 

see Speth-Holterhoff, Les peintres flamands de 
cabinets damateurs; Filipczak, Picturing Art; 
Stoichita, The Self- Aware Image. 

The parallels between Floris’s art and contem- 
porary poetry are discussed below. See also 
Richardson, Pieter Bruegel the Elder. 

These plays are discussed by Freedberg, “Art and 
Iconoclasm,” 69-84. 

This overview of Floris’s later stylistic develop- 
ment is indebted to the analysis of Van de Velde, 
Frans Floris, 1:78. 

Oil on panel, signed F FRANCK and dated three 
times 1618 and 1619; Antwerp, Royal Museum 

of Fine Arts, inv. 816. See Speth-Hoterhoff, Les 
peintres flamands de cabinets damateurs, 67—69; 
Filpiczak, Picturing Art, 68; Stoichita, Self-Aware 
Image, 84-88, fig. 51. 

Zerner, École de Fontainebleau. Gravures, no. L.D. 
26. Davent's etching had already been popular- 
ized in the Low Countries through an engraved 
copy in reverse by Cornelis Bos that bears text 
above the figure: Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish, 3: 
127, no. 95; Schéle, Cornelis Bos, 207, no. 249. On 
Primaticcio's art, see Cordellier, Primatice. 
Belting, Likeness and Presence, esp. 458-90; Hall, 
The Sacred Image. Similar arguments about a 
new self-awareness in Netherlandish paintings of 
this period have been advanced, especially with 
regard to the relationship of still life to religious 
subjects in images that appear to mobilize a 
tension between secular and sacred realms, 
occasionally by "inverting" the sacred behind the 
secular. No such rift is overtly manifest in the 
structure or iconography of any specific Floris 
composition. Rather, his style and facture in 
and of themselves reflect a new self-awareness 
with regard to the made-ness and fictions of his 
art. The literature on the motif of the "inverted" 
image in Netherlandish art of this period is 
substantial. In addition to Stoichita, Self-Aware 
Image; see also Koerner, The Moment of Self- 
Portraiture; Koerner, Reformation of the Image; 
also, Foucault, The Order of Things. 

More specific investigations of this topos in 
Aertsens work include: Moxey, "Erasmus and 
the Iconography of Pieter Aertsen's Christ in the 
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House of Martha and Mary,’ 335-36; Emmens, 
"Eins aber ist Nótig", 93-101; Moxey, “Interpreting 
Pieter Aertsen,” 29—40; Genaille, “Reflections,” 
263-301; Bryson, Looking at the Overlooked, 
145-55; Michalski, “Fleisch und Geist,” 167—806. 
Speth-Holterhoff, Les peintres flamands de 
cabinets damateurs, 68. The painting of Bening 
can be identified with his 1558 Self-Portrait in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. On 
Francken’s vast collection, see Peeters, Frans 
Francken de Oude, 161-68. 

See Chapter Four; Vignau-Wilberg, “Qualche 
deseigni d’importancia,” 184—214. 

Warwick, Arts of Collecting. 

Ibid., esp. 136—69. Vasari's collection of artists' 
drawings, his Libro dei disegni, was integral to 
his art historical enterprise and his ambition to 
examine and illustrate a history of the develop- 
ment of style; Rubin, Giorgio Vasari, 116, 194. 
On the aesthetic and political values of 
geographic displacement and the transla- 

tion of Italian art to France at the court of 
Fontainebleau, see Zerner, Renaissance Art in 
France, 397—98; Zorach, Blood, milk, ink, gold, esp. 
6—7, and, in particular, Bensoussan, “Casting a 
Second Rome.” 

Wethey, Titian, 3: 148—51, no. 13. 

Goffen, Titian’s Women, 107—70. 

Kauffmann, “Die Fiinfsinne,” 133-57; Antal, “The 
Problem of Mannerism in the Netherlands,” 
207-56. 

Jost, “Studien zu Anthonis Blocklandt,” 53-55. 
Wouk, "Uno stupore,” lv—lxvii, this ref. lix. For 
Davent's etching, see Bartsch 16: 320, no. 39; 
Zerner, École de Fontainebleau. Gravures, 

nO. LD 13. 

Schéle, Cornelis Bos, 207, no. 249. 

Wouk, "Martin Peeters,” 22—27. 

On the discourse of beauty surrounding images 
from Fontainebleau, see in particular “Milk,” in 
Zorach, Blood, milk, ink, gold, 83-34. 

See Chapter Four. 

Homer, Odyssey, VIII: 2. 266—369. 

Veldman, Maarten Van Heemskerck and Dutch 
Humanism, 21—42. 

It belongs to the historic Feroni collection; see 
Caneva, La Collezione Feroni, esp. 71, no. VI. 
This reading accords with that of Jonckheere, 
Antwerp art after iconoclasm, 94—99, who sees 
the figures’ dirty fingernails as a manifestation of 
their (impending) sinfulness. 
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34 
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36 


It is possible that these paintings formed a series 37 
that might have included Cain Killing Abel (fig. 38 
5.19; cat. P.106). 

For the Balbi inventory, see Boccardo, "Dipinti 
Fiamminghi,’ 151—75, esp. 152: "Inventario de 

Quadri spettanti all'heredità del quondam 

Signor Gerolamo Balbi che sonon appresso alla 
Magnifica Geronima Balbi (vedova dello stesso) 

[25] Un detto di Andamo, Eva, Abel e Caino 

figlioli del Flores [26] Un detto di Adamo, Eva 39 
con Caino che ha morto Abel del detto." At the 40 
time the inventory was compiled, the family also 
owned one canvas of the Labors of Hercules and 

all of the Liberal Arts from Jonghelinck's collec- 

tion, as recorded in the same inventory: *[56] 

Un Hercole et Antheo del Floris [74-80] Quadri 


sette di mano di Fra. Flores sette arti liberali 41 
(Grammatica, Aritmetica, Dialettica, Retorica, 42 
Musica, Geometria, Astronomia)." 43 


In the 1621 inventory, the work is listed as follows: 
“896. Adam und Eva, wie sie mit zwei kindlein 
speilen, vom Flores (Orig.).” Transcribed in Van 
de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 496, doc. 116. 

See the 1656 inventory of Queen Christina of 
Sweden, transcribed in Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 
1: 506, doc. 142, “Item une piece, le Nourissement 
de Juppiter, de Francois Floris.’ This identifica- 
tion was upheld by Jost, “Studien zu Anthonis 
Blocklandt,” 221, and the painting is classi- 

fied accordingly in the Musée Baron-Gérard, 
Bayeux. For Jordaens's treatment of the subject, 
see Merle du Bourg, Jordaens, 195, with earlier 


bibliography. 

The mythological subject was debunked by Van 

de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 331-33. 44 
The print was evidently made from the version 45 
of the painting with the two daughters, which 

was exported to Genoa early in the seventeenth 46 


century and was recorded in the inventory 

of Girolamo Balbi, 17 September 1649, as 'un 

detto di Adamo, Eva, con Caino, che ha morto 47 
Abel del detto |Floris]|'; see Boccardo, “Dipinti 
Fiamminghi,’ 152; Sellink, Cornelis Cort, 22, no. 1, 

who translates the inscription as: "Like the fear- 


some lion that tears the helpless lamb to pieces 48 
with its claws, behold! While their parents weep, 

a brother has defiled his hands with fraternal 49 
blood, incited by the hatred of the devil, the 

instigator of this awesome death." 50 


Edward Wouk in Van Grieken, Luitjen and Van 
der Stock, Hieronymus Cock, 178-79, no. 41. 
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Boccardo, “Dipinti Fiamminghi,’ 152. 

Brussels, Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de 
Belgique, inv. 2628; Speth-Holterhoff, Les 
peintres flamands de cabinets damateurs, 
64—66; Filipczak, Picturing Art, 128, fig. 35; 
Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 177, fig. 232. For 
the contents of the collection, see Monballieu, 
“Aantekeningen bij schilderijeninventaris,’ 
245-68. 

As argued in Wouk, “Uno stupore,” lxxv. 

A painting attributed to the so-called Master of 
Flore records Primaticcio’s design; see Cordellier, 
Primatice, 345-48, no. 181. The design circulated 
in Antwerp in an unsigned print published by 
Marten Peeters; ibid., 348, no. 182; Wouk, “Martin 
Peeters," 24—25, 49, no. 82. 

Bartsch 14: 155, no. 192. 

Healy, “Bedrooms and Banquets,” 86-87. 

The figure of Venus is derived from the Nymph 
of Fontainebleau from the Galerie Francois I°", 
engraved by Pierre Milan and René Boyvin; 

see Zerner, École de Fontainebleau. Gravures, 

no. P.M. 7. Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 83, has 
already remarked on the similarities between 
this painting and a print from the School of 
Fontainebleau by Léon Davent after Luca Penni; 
see Bartsch 16: 327, no. 56; Zerner, École de 
Fontainebleau. Gravures, no. L.D. 67. Primaticcio 
painted a slightly different composition of the 
same subject in the Cabinet du Roi, recorded in 
three prints: an engraving by Enea Vico (Bartsch 
15: 297, nO. 31); an anonymous etching (Bartsch 
16: 403, no. 71); and an engraving by F.G. (Bartsch 
9: 25, no. 4). 

Wood, “Indoor/Outdoor,” 36—72, esp. 40. 

As observed by Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 

1/975. 

The topical nature of the iconography is 
addressed by Diels, "Van artes mechanicae tot 
politieke kritiek,” 15-34, esp. 115-23. 

See the classic study of Trevor-Roper, Princes 
and Artists, 1—78; Falomir, Tiziano, 181-83; Van 
den Boogert and Kerkhoff, María van Hongarije, 
284-85; Bodart, Pouvoirs du portrait. 

Zuntz, Frans Floris, 44—45; Van de Velde, Frans 
Floris, 1: 45—50, 82. 

Wethey, Titian, 2: 87—90, no. 21; see also Miguel 
Falomir in Ferino-Pagden, Late Titian, 138—45. 
Wethey, Titian, 1: 119—20, no. 81. A copy of the 
entire composition by Sanches Coello exists in 
the Escorial; illus. in ibid., pl. 230. For the list 
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51 


52 


53 
54 


55 
56 


57 


58 
59 


of paintings Mary took to Spain in 1556, see 
Pinchart, Archives des Arts, 1: 141, no. 36. 

Two paintings arrived in time for the famous 
fêtes of 22—30 August — Sisyphus and Tityus — but 
the third — Tantalus — did not make its way to 
the Low Countries until 1553, and it remains 
unknown whether the fourth, Ixion, was ever 
sent, or whether the work had been painted by 
Michiel Coxcie. See Wethey, Titian, 3: 156—60, 
no. 19. See also Tischer, Tizian und Maria von 
Ungarn; Falomir, Las Furias. 

Titian’s paintings were taken from the Chateau 
before it was burned by the French army in 
1554, but they remained in Brussels; two were 
still there in Brussels in 1558, and their arrival in 
Spain is documented only in 1566. See Wethey, 
Titian, 3:158. A concise overview of Titian’s 
influence on Netherlandish art in this period is 
Faggin, "Aspetti dell'influsso," 46-54. 

Meijer, Parma e Bruxelles, 117—52, esp. 126-27. 
Floris’s membership is recorded in the 
Brotherhood's register, but the date he entered 
their ranks cannot be established; Brussels, 
Bibliothéque royale de Belgique, Manuscrits, 
Ms. 21779; see Pinchart, Archives des Arts, 3: 
151—56; Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 465, doc. 

63. My attempt to find further information in 
the archives of the Church of Saint Jacques-sur- 
Coudenberg were unsuccessful; the relevant 
documents were apparently burned, presumably 
in the fire of 3 February 1731, and the incomplete 
copy of the register in the Bibliothéque royale is 
all that remains. 

See Chapter Eight. 

Lampsonius never traveled to Italy, as proven by 
Sulzberger, “Dominique Lampsonius et l'Italie," 
1187-89. However, his knowledge of prints after 
Titian's designs is attested to by his detailed dis- 
cussion of them in his surviving letter to Titian, 
dated 13 March 1567, which refers to prior cor- 
respondence, now lost. The letter is transcribed 
in Gaye, Carteggio, 3: 242-44. 

Lampsonius, Lamberti Lombardi ... Vita, 13, 

16. See also Hubaux and Puraye, "Lamberti 
Lombardi ... Vita,’ 67, 71-72. Michelangelo was 
the only living artist afforded a biography in the 
first edition of Vasari’s Lives. 

Wouk, “Divine, August and Immortal," 151-62. 
Letter of 15 June 1567, transcribed in Bierens 

de Haan, Cornelis Cort, 230; see also Melion, 
“Hendrick Goltzius's Project,’ 458-89. 
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The chief sources remain: Panofsky, Problems 

in Titian, Wethey, Titian, 3: 71-84; Tanner, “The 
Poesie"; Padoan, “Ut pictura poesis,” 91-102. 

See in particular Cranston, The Muddied Mirror; 
Ferino-Pagden, Late Titian. 

In particular, Tanner, “The Poesie"; Padoan, “Ut 
pictura poesis." 

Wethey, Titian, 3: 138—41, no. 9. This painting and 
Diana and Callisto were in process by 1556; the 
works were sent to Spain via Genoa in 1559. 
Ibid., 3: 141-43, no. 10. 

The early literary references to this work and 
the various copies of it, some of which appear 
to have been made shortly after the original, are 
discussed in ibid., 3: 141-42, no. 10. Titian himself 
offered a copy of this picture to Maximilian 11 in 
1568, now in Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Musuem; 
ibid., 142-43, no. n. 

The arrangement of the group around Diana 
may also relate to a composition by Primaticcio 
recorded in this unsigned engraving, although 
the bath scene takes place indoors; see Van de 
Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 384. Most impressions of 
this print bear the mark of the publisher Claude 
Durand (active 1641-53) and are on seventeenth- 
century paper; however, drawings may have 
circulated at an earlier date. 

Bull, Mirror of the Gods, 280. 

Pinchart, Archives des Arts, 1: 167; Van de Velde, 
Frans Floris, 1: 492—94, doc. 108. For this collec- 
tor's biography see Bio. nat. 4: col. 544-51. It is 
uncertain whether any of these paintings had 
belonged to the Duke's father, Philippe de Croy 
(1521-95), who conceivably could have commis- 
sioned works from Floris directly. 

De Ren, “De aankoop van zes schilderijen van 
Frans Floris," 177-88. The paintings still belonged 
to Simon Simons, who was named in a lawsuit 
against Floris in 1567; Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 
1: 459, doc. 52. Whether Simons was related to 
the Jan Symons who cast the portrait medal of 
Floris is uncertain. 

The prints appear to be related to a painting 
formerly in The Hague, Mauritshuis (cat. P159). 
The production and collecting of these copies, 
particularly in Spain, is the subject of a forth- 
coming study by Dianne Bodart. I am grateful to 
her for our discussions of the culture of collect- 
ing early copies of Titian's Poesie. 

Ginzburg, "Titian, Ovid, and Sixteenth-Century 
Codes,” 74-75. 
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79 


76 


77 
78 


79 


80 
81 
82 


83 
84 


85 
86 


87 


On Peruzzi's fresco in the Villa Farnesina 

see Frommel, Baldassare Peruzzi, 61-64. On 
Correggio's painting, now in the Galleria 
Borghese, Rome, one of four Amori di Giove for 
Gonzaga, see Verheyen, "Correggio's Amori di 
Giove," 160-92. 

The print by Léon Davent is dated c. 1542; Zerner, 
École de Fontainebleau. Gravures, no. L.D. 8. 
Sluijter, "Emulating sensual beauty," 4-45. The 
suggestion that Adolph was the work's patron is 
explored in Bass, Jan Gossaert, 115-41. 

Titian painted the subject for Cardinal 
Alessandro Farnese in 1546 (oil on canvas, 

129 x 180 cm; Naples, Gallerie Nazionale di 
Capodimonte; Wethey, Titian, 3: no. 5); and 
another version, with the old maid, for Philip 11, 
in 1553-54 (Madrid, Museo del Prado, ibid., 

no. 6). A third version was executed with studio 
assistance (Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum; 
ibid., no. 7). 

Wethey, Titian, 3: 134. 

Ibid., 3: 78-84. Philip apparently brought the 
Venus and Adonis to Brussels. 

The copy by Mor is lost but mentioned by 
Palomino and by Van Mander, Het Schilder- 
Boeck, fol. 231v; Van Mander, The Lives, 1: 184—85, 
3: 233. Another copy belonging to Granvelle was 
recorded at his palace in Besancon in 1607. See 
Wethey, Titian, 3: 133-34, no. 6, with references to 
lost copies. 

Settis, “Danae,” 207-37. 

Goffen, Titian’s Women, 215-42. 

Perino del Vaga depicted the myth in a tapestry 
design for Andrea Doria’s villa, which, exception- 
ally, includes the golden rain and a depiction 

of Jupiter embracing Danaé. See Davidson, 
“The Furti di Giove Tapestries,” 424-50; Parma 
Armani, Perino del Vaga, 242—406, no. 125. The 
floor pattern and bedclothes are similar to those 
in the Menton print. 

Virgil, Eclogues, Georgics, Aeneid, 1: 353. 
Grudius, Marius, Secundus, Poemata et effigies, 
92: "In picturam Danaés. / Si lusit Danaén sub 
imagine Iupiter auri, Auri, quae spectas, disce 
dimere dolos.” Translation based on Bass, Jan 
Gossaert, 119. 

Freedberg, The Power of Images, 378—90. 

My argument is indebted to Talvacchia, Taking 
Positions. 

Ginzburg, "Titian, Ovid, and Sixteenth-Century 
Codes,” 77-95. 
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Goffen, Renaissance Rivals, 335-39. 

See De Tolnay, Michelangelo, 3: 106—07; for the 
engraving: Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish, 54; 
Schéle, Cornelis Bos, 134—38, no. 59a; Wethey, 
Titian, 3: 190. On Bos's access to Italian drawings, 
see Schéle, Cornelis Bos, 31. 

This discussion occurs in the Life of Titian; see 
Vasari-BB, 6: 164. 

De Tolnay, Michelangelo, 3: 134-38; figs. 22—30. 
Ibid., 138-39, figs. 31-37. The motif of the 

head supported by a bent arm also appears 

in Peruzzi's fresco; see Frommel, Baldassare 
Peruzzi, 61—64. 

Floris’s debt to Michelangelo’s sculptures in the 
Medici Chapel was first discussed by Hoogewerff, 
Vlaamsche Kunst, 184. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 241v. 
Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon, 
123-24. 

Horace, Ars Poetica, 361ff, in Horace, Satires, 
Epistles and Ars Poetica, 480-81. The classic study 
of the importance of this concept to sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century art and artistic theory 
remains Lee, "Ut pictura poesis." 

Ibid., 199. 

Roskill, Dolce’s “Aretino” Rosand, “Ut Pictura 
Poeta,” 527—406. 

Lomazzo, Idea of the Temple of Painting, 85. 
Letter of 16 May 1551, cited in Wethey, Titian, 

2: 127, no. 78. 

Letter of 19 November 1553, cited in ibid., 3: 
203, no. L-25: “Vray est que la poincture s'est un 
peu gastée par le temps et en l'apportant dois 
Ausbourg ici; si est-ce qu'elle verra assess par 
icelle sa resemblance, la voyant à son jour et de 
loing, comme sont toutes les poinctures dudict 
Titien que de prés ne se recognoissent.” 

Antal, “The Problem of Mannerism in the 
Netherlands,” 88; Zuntz, Frans Floris, 39—40, 68, 
under group a; Hoogewerff, Vlaamsche Kunst, 
184. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 30, 81, 154, under 
no. S2, plays down any possible connection to 
Tintoretto. On Tintoretto’s early work, see Echols, 
“Beginnings,” 181-85. 

Faggin, "Aspetti dell'influsso." 

This was first suggested by Hoogewerff, 
Vlaamsche Kunst, 184-85. Maarten de Vos has 
long been considered Floris's pupil without 
any documentary justification. He returned to 
Antwerp from his own Italian journey by 1558. 
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Van Mander described de Vos’s time in Rome 
and in Venice, where he apparently studied 
with the young Tintoretto, as also attested by 
the Venetian biographer Ridolfi, Le maraviglie 
dell'arte, 2: 83. 

Tintoretto, Summer, oil on canvas, 105.7 x 193 
cm; Washington, National Gallery of Art, inv. no. 
1961.9.90. This is one of three surviving paintings 
of the Seasons, possibly painted for the Palazzo 
Barbo; see Falomir, Tintoretto, 204—05, no. 6. 

Oil on canvas, 146 x 193.6 cm; Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. no. GG 1530. See 
Falomir, Tintoretto, 298—99, no. 31. The dating 

of this work is debated widely, yet it appears to 
have been painted by the mid 1550s at the latest. 
Its provenance is also murky, although Ridolfi 
mentions the work. 

Crouching Venus: Bartsch 14: 235, no. 313, after the 
antique; see Bober and Rubinstein, Renaissance 
Artists and Antique Sculpture, 62—63, no. 18. 

For Venus Washing Her Foot, Bartsch 14: p. 224, 
no. 297. Van de Velde has already noted Floris's 
quotation of the sitting nymph in Marcantonio's 
engraving of The Judgment of Paris after Raphael 
in this work (Bartsch 14: 197, no. 245). 

For the Venus Pudica type, see Bober and 
Rubinstein, Renaissance Artists and Antique 
Sculpture, 61, no. 14. In another version of the 
composition produced by Floris's workshop at 
an unknown date and now in Sibiu, Brukenthal 
Museum, this female statue was replaced with 
the figure of Morgante. It is tempting to suggest 
that this may have been inspired by one of the 
sculptures Jacques Jonghelinck was casting for 
his brother Nicolaes, although there is no record 
of a Susanna and the Elders in Jonghelinck's col- 
lection; see Chapter Eight. 

See Chapter Six. 

Caneva, La Collezione Feroni, 71. 

The attribution to Blocklandt was proposed by 
Johns, “Het leven van Ioseph," 2421-58; Johns, 
“Imitation and invention,” 272—75. 

See, for instance, "Hynne de Henry Deuxiesme 
de ce nom, Roy de France," which begins with an 
address to the Muses, or "La Lyre" of approxi- 
mately 1565, with its detailed account of the 
exploits of the gods and the powers of Apollo's 
music, in Ronsard, Oeuvres completes, 2: 459—71 
and 689-99, respectively. The comparison 
between Ronsard's poetry and contemporary 
visual culture — in particular prints — is discussed 
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widely in the literature; for an overview, see 
Silver, The Intellectual Evolution of Ronsard, 
89—91. 

Wouk, “Uno stupore,” lviii. For a critique of the 
term “reproductive” in this context, see Bury, 
“Ghisi,” 4-19; Zorach and Rodini, Paper Museums. 
Wouk, “Uno stupore,” Ixxi-Ixxii. 

Nordenfalk, “The Five Senses,” 135-54. 

On the iconography, see, Tervarent, Attributs et 
symboles, 1: col. 31. 

On the existence of preparatory drawings by 
Floris later copied for the engraving process, see 
Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 506—07, doc. no. 145. 
On the similarity of Raphael's preparatory draw- 
ings in which the figures receive careful 
execution while the settings are often not 
included, see Shoemaker, The Engravings of 
Marcantonio Raimondi, esp. 9-10. 

Tervarent, Attributs et symboles, 1: col. 31, cites the 
spider and spider's web as attributes of touch, 
noting Georg Pencz's use of the cobweb near the 
female embodiment of touch (Bartsch 8, 354, 

no. 9). 

I owe this metaphor to Emison, The Simple Art, 7. 
Jan Vermeyen, for example, represented 
Vertumnus and Pomona in a tapestry for the 
Habsburgs; see Horn, Jan Cornelisz Vermeyen, 

1: 43-47, who also sees the involvement of 
Cornelis Bos in designing the series. It is also 
possible Floris knew of Pontormo's frescoes 

of c. 1520 at Poggio a Caiano. 

Erwin Panofsky advanced the union of antique 
content and form as prerequisite to the 
Renaissance in contradistinction to the “disjunc- 
tion" of classical content and form he identified 
in earlier medieval art; see Panofsky, Renaissance 
and Renascences. 

Pen and black ink, 334 x 216 mm; London, British 
Museum, inv. 1862,1213.559; see Reznicek, “Jan 
Harmensz. Muller als Tekenaar,” 65-110, esp. 
80—81, no. 31, fig. 6. 

Ovid, Metamorphses, 34 (Met. I, 453). 

It would appear Cort had already severed ties 
with Cock; see Wouk, “Uno stupore,” lxv. 

As noted in ibid., Ixiv-lxvii. For the print: Bartsch 
15: 251, no. 24. 

Vasari-Milanesi, 7: 585: “Costui dunque, il quale è 
tenuto eccellentissimo, ha operato di maniera in 
tutte le cose della sua professione che niuno 

ha meglio (dicono essi) espressi gl'affetti 
dell'animo, il dolore, la letizia e l'altre passioni, 
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11 


con bellissime e bizzarre invenzioni di hoef 

lui, intantoché lo chiamano, agguagliandolo 

all'Urbino, Raffaello fammingo; vero é che 10 
ció a noi non dimostrano interamente le carte 
stampate, perció che chi intaglia, sia quanto 

vuole valent'uomo, non mai arriva a gran pezza 
all'opere et al disegno e maniera di chi ha diseg- 

nato." Trans. Vasari-de Vere 2: 864. 

See Wouk, "Uno stupore,” xxxiii, Ixxix, with 

earlier literature. 11 


12 
Humane Societati Necessaria: Frans Floris’s 
Vision for the Arts 13 


Buchanan, “The Four Winds,” 87-93. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 241v: “Hy 

hadde oock zijn huys uytwendich beschildert 

met Pictura, en ander vry Consten uit den gelen 14 
als oft van Coper waer gheweest,” translated in 

Van Mander, The Lives, 1: 225. 

The location of the first home(s) Floris occu- 15 
pied after returning from Italy is unknown. 

He acquired Het Hoeftjser in 1550 and sold it to 

Gerard Grammeye on 8 October 1562, at the 

same time buying a 684-square-meter plot of 

land for his new home in the Arenbergstraat; see 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 34-38, 43. 

Van de Velde, “The painted decoration,” 127-34; 

King, “Artes Liberales,” 239-56; Becker, “Greater 

Than Zeuxis and Apelles," 171-95. 

This was suggested by Van de Velde, “The Painted 
Decoration," 129-30. See the documents cited in 
Branden, Geschiedenis, 206—09, esp. 207: "Gansch 16 
ter zijde, rechts, was er nog eene boogvormige 

poort, langs waar men naar de stalling van het 
achterhuis kon rijden.” 17 
In Het Hoefijser the studio was also located in the 
garden, but there was no direct access to it and 

it was not visible from the street. Van de Velde, 

"The Painted Decoration,” 127. 

For an overview of the topic in relation to 

Italian Renaissance artists, see Ames-Lewis, The 
Intellectual Life. 

Conti, “Levoluzione,” 1, pt. 2: 205-11; Hüttinger, 

Case dartista. Floris's house is not mentioned in 

either study. 

See especially: Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 18 
34-36, 308-12, nos. $168—175; Van de Velde, “The 
painted decoration,” 127-34, 127-34; Filipczak, 
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Picturing Art, 31-39; King, “Artes Liberales,” 
239-56. 

In Francisco de Hollanda’s “First Dialogue,” 

the interlocutor “Michelangelo” praises the 
studiousness and industriousness of the Italians 
to explain the quality of Italian art; de Hollanda, 
On Antique Painting, 181. Contemporary theorists 
took a more conflictual stance; see Herrmann— 
Fiore, “Il tema ‘Labor’, 245-92. 

My understanding of this institution is informed 
by Barzman, The Florentine Academy. 

See the discussion in Van der Stock, Printing 
images in Antwerp, 39—41. 

The few differences between the published and 
manuscript versions are evident in Del Vita, Lo 
Zibaldone, 209-24. The manuscript is in Arezzo, 
Vasari Archive, Fondo Rasponi Spinelli, Ms 65, 
36, fols. 93-102. 

Van der Straelen, Kronijk van Antwerpen, 7: 263; 
Van de Velde, “The Painted Decoration,” 134, n. 
20. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 239r: “Jan 
Floris ... was een man met beeldende fantasie 
en teekende en schilderde op dat aardewerk 

of porselein allerlei sierlijke historietjes en 
figuurtjes, waarvan Frans ere en aantal in his 
huis had, die het bezien zeer waard waren." Van 
de Velde, “The Painted Decoration,” 132, suggests 
that the interior was decorated with a cycle of 
paintings of the Human Labors, recorded in 
engravings by Philips Galle and later published 
by Johannes Galle under the title Artes practcae, 
Manuales et honestae (cat. H.148—55). 

S.A.A., notary A. van der Donck 3781 (1664), fol. 
207; Denucé, *Konstkamers,' 242—43; Duverger, 
Antwerpse kunstinventarissen, 8: 357-60, no. 2538. 
Pen and brown ink with blue wash, 330 x 415 
mm; the drawing is bound with the manuscript 
of Papebrochius. Brussels, Bibliothèque royale 
de Belgique, Département des Manuscrits, Fonds 
Général, 7921 C, fol. 40v-41. See Thys, Historique 
des rues, 372: "Vers l'année 1700, la facade avec ses 
peintures murales était encore dans un état de 
conservation assez parfait pour qu'il fût possible 
d'en faire un dessin exact. Ce fut le respectable 
ancien bourgmestre J. B. Della Faille, baron de 
Reeth et de Laer, que fit exécuter ce travail." 
Lithograph by Willem Linnig in Papebrochius, 
Annales Antverpienses, inserted between pages 
188 and 189. 
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19 


20 


21 


22 
23 


24 


25 
26 


27 
28 


29 


30 


31 


Watercolor, 272 x 346 mm, Antwerp, Vleeshuis 32 
Museum, conserved in the Prentekabinet, 
Museum Plantin-Moretus, Antwerp, inv. no. 

MT 17567; A.3359.18.64/66. On Égide Linnig, see 
Bio. nat., 12: cols. 225-26. 

Etching, 188 x 122 mm, in: Linnig and Mertens, 
Album Historique, no. 35. 

See van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 240v; 
van Mander. The Lives, 3: 218, repeated in various 
sources, including Linnig and Mertens, Album 
Historique, no. 35. On the “virility” of the Doric 
order, see Onians, Bearers of Meaning, 124—25, 


314-17. 33 
Elet, “Seats of Power,” 453-55. 

Thys, Historique des rues, 371, writes that they 34 
were also painted: “La partie inférieure de la 35 
facade était ornée de festons et de médaillons 36 


peints sur un fond uni.’ 

This similarity was first signaled by Hedicke, 

Cornelis Floris, 103; the drawing is in Francesco 

de Hollanda's Escorial Sketchbook, fol. 54r; 

a print of the collection was published by 

Hieronymus Cock; see De Pauw-De Veen, Jéróme 

Cock, 73, no. 171. The importance of this villa and 37 
its garden for northern painters in Rome is exam- 

ined in Dacos, "Perin del Vaga et trois peintres 

de Bruxelles," 159-70. Van Heemskerck famously 

used this collection as the background for his 38 
Saint Luke Painting the Virgin of c. 1560 (fig. 5.14, 
Rennes, Musée des Beauxs-Arts); see Veldman, 
Heemskerck et l'üumanisme. 39 
See Chapter Two and Chapter Three. 

Christian, Empire Without End; Christian, "For 

the Delight,” 129-56. 

See Bevers, Das Rathaus, passim. 40 
Ibid., 22-25. 

Ibid., 59; for the prints, Denhaene, Lambert 

Lombard, 93-94, fig. 105; Hollstein, Dutch and 

Flemish, 4: 210, nos. 34—41. The engravings are 

dated 1557. 

In 1587, Alessandro Farnese ordered that the 

third statue, a figure of Brabo, be removed and 

replaced by the statue of the Virgin still to be 

seen on the façade. The interior was never 

finished and was ruined in the fire of the 41 
Spanish Fury in 1576. See Bevers, Das Rathaus, 

93-114. 

On the connections between these edifices and 
ephemeral architecture in Antwerp, see ibid., 42 


30-34. 43 
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Hedicke, Cornelis Floris, 103, derided the overall 
appearance, particularly the proportions of the 
width and height, considering the structure to 
be: “unantik and unitalienisch und zeigt die 
spielerisch-willkürlich-barocke Verwendung 
von Renaisanceformen durch die Niederlander 
an einem Beispiel. Nicht einmal ein besonderer 
Effekt wird hier erreicht. Es wirkt einfach barock 
und sinnlos und lehrt, wohin die maniera libera 
Vasaris führt. Dieses Motif findet sich schon am 
Rathaus im ionischen Geschofs um Halbfenster 
rechts und links vom Mittelrisalit." 

See Mendelsohn, “Benedetto Varchi's ‘Due 
Lezzioni;,”; Nova, “Paragone-Debatte,’ 183-202. 
Jacobs, Opening Doors, esp. 120-22. 

Payne, “Alberti,” 347-68. 

The palazzo, commissioned by Giovan Battista 
Branconio dell'Aquila, has been destroyed. See 
Frommel, Der römische Palastbau, 2: 13—22; 

3: 7-9; Pier Nicola Pagliara in Frommel, Ray 

and Tafuri, Raffael, 197—216. It was erroneously 
believed that the house had actually belonged to 
Raphael. 

Hülsen and Egger, Die rómischen Skizzenbücher, 
1: fol. 55v; 2: fol. 53r. For Rubens's later study, 

see Uppenkamp and Beneden, Palazzo Rubens, 
36-37. 

Hedicke, Cornelis Floris, 103: “Der vlamische 
Rafael hat also hier einen Palast des romischen 
Rafael auf seine Weise nachgebildet.” 

Frommel, “The Roman Works of Giulio,” 81-83. 
See also Nuytten, “Architectural and Technical 
Examples,” 59-61. I am grateful to Howard Burns 
for bringing this to my attention. 

King, “Artes Liberales,” 251, citing Filarete, 
Treatise on Architecture, 1: 259; 2: fol. gr: “On 

the interior of the entrance to this house [there 
were | all those who have been supreme in 
architecture, sculpture, figures, or any other 
science. All were portrayed and their names writ- 
ten below. For the most part the inventors held 
in their hands a painting of the work that they 
had done, that is, the most noble thing they had 
done. First were the architects....” 

The wall paintings of Mantegna’s house were 
destroyed in the seventeenth century; see 
Rosenthal, “The House of Andrea Mantegna,” 
327-48. 

Hartt, Giulio Romano, 1: 236-41. 

See Cheney, The Homes. 
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48 
49 
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52 
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54 


55 
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57 


58 


59 


60 


For a reconstruction of the facade of Vasari’s 
house in Arezzo, see ibid., 21—22. 


Ibid., 29-31; King, "Artes Liberales,” 252. 61 
Cheney, The Homes, 40; Rubin, Giorgio Vasari, 62 
35-37: 

See Koshikawa, "Apelles's Stories,” 17—28, 63 


who argues convincingly that the decoration 

reflects issues Vasari was reconsidering for the 64 
second edition of his Vite, to be published in 

1568. 

Jacobs, “Vasari’s Vision" 399-416. 

Ibid., 400. 

Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon, 

143-72; Wouk, "Reclaiming the Antiquities of 

Gaul,” 35-65. 

Floris's encounter with this viewpoint articulated 

by de Hollanda is discussed in Chapter One. 

Barzman, The Florentine Academy. 

The status of this "painting" as an independent, 65 
three-dimensional object was reaffirmed when 66 
it actually was shown on an easel in a depic- 

tion of a larger Allegory of the Arts of circa 1620, 

an oil painting which has been attributed to 

Jan Bruegel the Elder and Frans Francken the 

Younger. Painting in the collection of the Duke of 
Wellington, Stratfield Saye; illustrated in Van de 


Velde, "The Painted Decoration," 131, fig. 7; King, 67 
“Artes Liberales,” 247, fig. 12. 68 
This is made explicit at various points in the Vite. 

See Rubin, Giorgio Vasari, 57—58. 69 
Wittert, Lettre de Lombard. Surprisingly, 

Lampsonius reserves the term "academy" for 70 
the mechanical sort of workshops that Lombard 71 
rejects. See Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 265, 72 
n. 4. 


Alberti, On Painting, 91. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 241r; trans. 

in van Mander, The Lives, 1: 225. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 64; Van de Velde, 

“The Painted Decoration,” 130. The same figure 

appears as Larunda, the goddess personifying 

The Building Trade, in the Human Labors (cat. 

H.51). 

Becker, “Lucas de Heere,” 126; Filipczak, Picturing 

Art, 36-38. See Alberti, On Painting, 90. 

King, “Artes Liberales,” 240-41. More recently, 

King has revised her opinion to suggest that the 

figure might stand for the theoretical knowledge 
necessary for an artist to excel, bound again to 73 
Geometry as the visible root of that theoretical 74 
knowledge. King, “Artists’ Houses,” 173-89, esp. 
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184-85. This builds on an earlier comment made 
by Becker, "Lucas de Heere,” 126, n. 86. 

Kemp, "Disegno," 219-40. 

See Cheney, The Homes, 87-186, figs. 1-15, esp. 
158-76, and figs. 5, 53—59. 

For an overview of these, see Barocchi, Scritti, 

2: 1899-2118. 

Ibid., 1: 558: “Il disegno non è altro che speculazi- 
one divina, che produce un'arte eccellentissima, 
talmente che tu non puoi operare cosa nessuna 
nella scoltura e nella pittura senza la guida 

di questa speculazione e disegno ... il primo 
disegno é un'invenzione di tutto l'universo, 
imaginato perfettamente nella mente della 
prima causa, inanzi che venisse all'atto del rilievo 
e del colore, il qual rilievo volgarmente si chiama 
scoltura.” See also Williams, Art, Theory, and 
Culture in Sixteenth-Century Italy, 29—72. 

Ibid., 21-23. 

For a study of the series and its contemporary 
resonances, see Diels, “Van artes mechanicae tot 
politieke kritiek,” 15-33. Van de Velde suggested 
that paintings of these subjects — now lost — once 
adorned the interior of Floris’s house, specifically 
his “groote salette,” or main parlor. Van de Velde, 
“The painted decoration,” 132. 

See Chapter Five. 

Bober and Rubinstein, Renaissance Artists and 
Antique Sculpture, 77-78, no. 36. 

As discussed in Wouk, “Uno stupore,” 1: xxxiii- 
civ, esp. Ixxix. 

Panofsky, Dürer, 157—70. 

Park, “Allegories of Knowledge,” 358-65. 

See Kemp, “Disegno,” 227-29; Barzman, The 
Florentine Academy, 143-57. Katherine Park has 
recently related the figure to practical math- 
ematics which, she believes, was considered 
fundamental to a range of activities at the 

time, including artistic production; see Park, 
“Allegories of Knowledge.” One of the most 
important treatises dealing with misura was 
Pomponio Gaurico’s De Sculptura (published 

in Florence in 1504). It was also the first artistic 
treatise to be published in the Low Countries 
when it appeared in an abbreviated edition in 
1528, as discussed in Chapter Two; Lombard was 
familiar with this treatise and cited it in his letter 
to Vasari. 

Ames-Lewis, The Intellectual Life, 235-38. 

For a full examination of sixteenth-century uses 
of the term in French, see Occhipinti, // disegno 
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15 


76 


71 


78 


79 


80 


81 
82 
83 


84 
85 


86 
87 
88 
89 


90 


91 


92 


in Francia, 382, citing Geoffroy Tory, Champfleury 

(Paris: Trois Couronnes, 1529), 3. Occhipinti 

notes that in sixteenth-century usage, "compas" 

meant dividers in the modern sense. 

Vasari-De Vere 2: 736; the original is in Vasari, 

La Vita di Michelangelo, 1: 117, and the extensive 
commentary in ibid., 4: 1853-58. 

Williams, Art, Theory, and Culture in Sixteenth- 

Century Italy, 40—41. 93 
Wouk, "Uno stupore,” esp. xxxiii-xxxiv. On 

Vasari's use of the concepts of "idea" and "conc- 

etto,” see Panofsky, Idea, esp. 63-66. 

See in this regard Barzman, The Florentine 

Academy, 17-18, in which the author engages 94 
with earlier attempts to read the rise of the 

Florentine Accademia del Disegno within a 95 
Marxist framework in which the Academy model 96 
leads to the eventual alienation of the worker 97 
from the means of production. 

See Tervarent, Attributs et symboles, 1: cols. 157, 

159. 

Goltzius would later represent her with the same 
attributes in a print entitled Practice and Art; 

NHD Goltzius, no. 200. 

Tervarent, Attributs et symboles, 1: cols. 128, 139, 98 
181; 2: col. 249. 99 
Ibid., 2: col. 322. 

See Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 312, no. $173. 

Tervarent, Attributs et symboles, 1: col. 31. 


This was signaled by Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 100 
1: 4, n. 1. For the related print and preparatory 
drawing in Stockholm, see Chapter Five. 101 


King, Representing Renaissance Art, 37. 

See Rubin, Giorgio Vasari, 270-72. 

Veldman, “Images of Labor and Diligence,” 
257-58. 

For the history of the term diligenza, see Muller, 
“Con diligenza,” esp. 275-76. 

Vasari’s description of Bronzino’s diligence has 
attracted considerable attention recently; for a 
positive reading, see Parker, “Bronzino and the 
Diligence of Art,’ 161-84; a more negative view is 
offered by Goodchild, “Vasari Contra Bronzino,” 
28-32. 

See, for instance, Veldman, "Images of Labor and 
Diligence,” 227—64. 

Quoted in Torresan, Il dipingere di Fiandra, 69: 
"La grazia e la pratica de' velluti o altri drappi 

di seta, ancora che la dependa da' panni e veli 
detti poco fa, per esserci una diligente pratica 

di colori sopra tutti gli altri maestri gli dipingon 
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bene i Fiamminghi, in modo che gli fanno parer 
natrualissimi: tanto che i loro finti broccati o 
rasi ingannano l'uomo. Perché in queste cose di 
leggier disegno gli'oltramontani ci aplicano pit 
l'ingegno e la pratica che gl'Italiani non fanno; 
onde si dice in proverbio, che gl'hanno il cervello 
nelle mani.” Torresan relates Doni's comments to 
Francisco de Hollanda's Dialogues. 

See Deswarte-Rosa, “Considération sur l'artiste- 
courtisan,” 13-28. However, Elizabeth Honig 
(Honig, "St Luke's Diligence,” 69—74), sees Floris's 
painting of Diligence as a contradiction of the 
tenor of his biographies. 

Kemp, “Disegno,” 230; Williams, Art, Theory, and 
Culture in Sixteenth-Century Italy, esp. 75-78. 
Duke, “The Elusive Netherlands,” 10-38. 

Frey, Der literarische Nachlass, 2: 166. 

Pliny, Natural History, 316—19 (35: 76): “primus 

in pictura omnibus litteris eruditus, praecipue 
arithmetica et geometria, sine quibus negabat 
artem perfici posse, docuit neminem talento 
minoris annis decem quam mercedem ei Apelles 
et Melanthius dedere." This comparison was first 
discussed by King, “Artists’ Houses,” 184-85. 
Panofsky, "Erasmus and the Visual Arts,” 225—206. 
Steven Joessen Kampen, Den Val der Roomscher 
Kercken, met alle haer afgoderije (s.l., 1551); see 
Cramer and Pijper, Bibliotheca Reformatoria 
Neerlandica, 1: 416. 

Stoichita, Self-Aware Image, 90-93; also Belting, 
Likeness and Presence. 

Lampsonius, Lamberti Lombardi ... Vita, 36-37: 
“Atque haec quidem hactenus nobis de Lombard 
scripta sint, cuius ut privati hominis non totam 
vitam percurrere animus fuit, sed ea tantum 

de illo persequi, quibus offenderem, quaenam 
ipse adiumenta pulcherrimis artibus apud 
Belgas adiunxerit: ut eius exemplo tanquam 
illustri pictura ante oculos posito adolescentes 
iisdem artibus deditos non solum ad absolu- 
tissimam earum scientiam omnibus ingenii 
viribus consectandam inflammarem, sed etiam 
in verissima illam persuasionem adducerem ut 
statuant se ad hanc tanta laudem adspirare non 
posse, nisi ex Pamphili illius, qui optima pictoris 
magister fuit, Leonis Battistae Alberti Florentini, 
Alberti Dureri, et Pomponii Gaurici praeceptis 
litterarum studia cum his artibus coiunxerint." 
Translation based on Hubaux and Puraye, 
"Lamberti Lombardi ... Vita,’ 77, and King, "Artists' 
Houses,” 184. 
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The text on Monogrammist TG's print of the 
overdoor establishes that this inscription was 
painted on the house itself, presumably in the 
cartouche above the main door seen in the 114 
Jacques Van Croes drawing: ffloris pin|xit]. Ante 
portam E. |dificii] S. [ui] Antwer.| piae] (Frans 
Floris painted it before the door of his house in 
Antwerp.). 

King, “Artes Liberales,’ 239-40, speculates with 115 
good reason that the inscriptions were part of 
the original facade. 

These translations from King, Representing 
Renaissance Art, 49. 

King, "Artes Liberales,” 243. 116 
Veldman, “Kunsten en wetenschappen,” 135-47. 
For the print, see NHD Goltzius, no. 199. The 
inscription reads: Cum Labor & socias iungunt 
Industria palmas, | Ars quoq|ue| Palladiam medi- 
tatur pectore curam || Daermen geen Arbeit spaert 
noch gheen Diligentie | Sietmen dat Conste baert 
diversche Inventie. Goltzius also closely studied 
Floris's Tabula Cebetis, which served as the 

basis for his own treatment of the subject; see 
Weddigen, "Italienreise als Tugendweg," 90-139. 
This subject has been examined, particularly in 
relation to the medium of engraving, by Melion, 
Shaping the Netherlandish Canon, esp. ch. 11-12. 
On van Dalem, see Grossmann, “Cornelis van 
Dalem,” 42-51; Van de Velde, “Archivalia over 

C. van Dalem,” 237-46; Allart, “Cornelis van 117 
Dalem,” 95-130; Michalsky, Projektion und 
Imagination, 249—54. 

The appearance is recorded in a watercolor by 

L. van Opstal in Antwerp, Museum Plantin- 
Moretus, Stedelijk Prentenkabinet, inv. A. 

LXXXV 34, inv. 1915. The facade was engraved by 
Jean-Théodore-Joseph Linnig in a print of 1848; 
see Hippert and Linnig, Le peintre-graveur, 636, 
no. 75. 

Grossmann, “Cornelis van Dalem.” 18 
King, "Artists Houses,” 173-79. 

The prints were published by Cock's widow, with 
the recently deceased Cock as the final artist in 
the series. See most recently Meiers, "Portraits in 
Print,’ 1-16. 

Translation based on Van Mander, The Lives, 

4: 49. For alternative translations see Daniel 
Hadas in Woodall and Porras, Picturing the 
Netherlandish Canon; Melion, “Apellea et ipse 
manu,” 194, who offers an alternative translation 
of the first two lines: “If you had augmented your 
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great natural ability with as great a quantity of 
technical skill, / You whom it pleases to paint 
much than to paint many things...”. 

Cf. Horace, Satires, Epistles and Ars Poetica, 474 
(Ars poetica, 291) where "limae labor et mora" 
("the labor and delay of the file,” or the slow 
polishing of a literary work) are recommended 
for the poet. 

Antwerp, Stadsarchief, Processen S 970, iii, fol. 
10; transcribed in Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 
487-88, doc. nos. 98-99. For two earlier analyses 
of this case, see Filipczak, Picturing Art, 1618; 
King, "Artes Liberales,” 239-56. 

On Michelangelo's designs for the Julius 11 tomb, 
see Garrard, “The Liberal Arts,” 335—404. Ascanio 
Condivi was the first to mention the Liberal Arts 
in relation to this cycle, stating that the tomb 
included the Liberal Arts and Painting, Sculpture 
and Architecture, each with an attribute to 
facilitate recognition: "Intorno, intorno di fuori, 
erano nicchie, dove entravano statue: et tra 
nicchia e nicchia termini, a i quali sopra certi 
dadi, che movendosi da terra sporgevano in 
fuori, erano altre statue legate come prigioni: le 
quali rappresentavano l'arti liberali, similmente 
Pittura, Scultura, e Architettura, ognuna colle 
sue note, sicché facilmente potesse esser con- 
osciuta per quelché era.” See Condivi, The Life of 
Michelangelo, 335, n. 1. 

See for instance Federico Zuccari's Lament 

of the Arts engraved by Cornelis Cort in 1579, 
which shows Painting and Architecture among 
the Liberal Arts as Painting argues their case 

in the court of Heaven; see Winner, “Gemalte 
Kunsttheorie,” 150—85, esp. 169, fig. 14. Zuccari's 
drawing of The Liberal Arts and Apollo (formerly 
New York, coll. Scholtz) is indebted to Cort's 
engravings of Floris's representations of the 
Liberal Arts. 

On these tapestries see González de Zarate, 

“De la stampa,” 72-80. The tapestries arrived in 
Valladolid in 1808 with Pedro Bamseda and were 
brought to Vitoria by Nicasio José de Valesco. 
These eight tapestries are now in the collec- 
tion of the Grupo Santander Bank (formerly 
Banco Hispano); see Junquera Mato, Colección 
Grupo Santander, 476—86. The other tapestries 
in the cycle, representing the Liberal Arts, are 
also signed BB IAN LEYNIERS, but they do not 
correspond to Floris's designs. On Jan Leyniers 
(1630-86), famed painter and tapestry designer 
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and member of a large family of Brussels artists, 15 
see H. Göbel in Thieme-Becker 23: 173. 

ug  OnMichelangelo's drawing of the Rape 
of Ganymede, see Chapman, Michelangelo 
Drawings, 224-27. The design was known 16 
through a print attributed to Béatrizet; see 17 
Passavant, Le peintre-graveur, 6: 119, no. 20. 

120 Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, book 3; see Silver, 
“Graven Images,” 8. On Michelangelo's status 
at the time, see Emison, Creating the "Divine" 
Artist, esp. 3-19, 255—301. 

121 Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 272v—-273r; 
Van Mander, The Lives, 1: 349—50. 

122 Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 278v; Van 
Mander, The Lives, 1, 372—73; see Galley, "Cornelis 
Ketel,” 87-100. 


12 Coda 


1 For an overview of events, see Scheerder, De 
Beeldenstorm, 37—42. Some of the chronicles 
relating the events of the Iconoclasm include: 
Van Loon, Antwerpsch Chronykje, 88-89; Van 
Meteren, Commentarien, esp. fol. 43-45; Van 18 
Vaernewyck, Mémoires. 

2 As quoted by Ford, “Iconoclasm,” 75-92. See also 
Pollmann, Catholic Identity, 14—43. 

3 NHD Hogenberg B59. 

4 Crew, Calvinist Preaching; Deyon and Lottin, Les 
Casseurs; Duke, Reformation and Revolt. 

5 Ibid., 134-41. 


6 Marnef, Antwerp in the Age of Reformation, 19 
88—105. 
7 Deyon and Lottin, Les Casseurs, 147—068. 20 
8 Arnade, Beggars, Iconoclasts, and Civic Patriots, 
93-94. 21 
9 Prims, “De beeldstormerij van 1581," 183-89; 22 
Van Roey, "Antwerpen als protestants centrum," 23 
35—54; Arnade, Beggars, Iconoclasts, and Civic 24 
Patriots, 167—211; Pollmann, Catholic Identity, 
105—24. 
10 Ibid., 125-58, with earlier literature. 25 
n The literature on this subject is vast. My read- 
ing is informed by Pollmann, Catholic Identity, 
and by Freedberg, The Power of Images, and by 26 
sources examined in Chapter Ten. 
12 Inter alia Belting, Likeness and presence. 
13 Ford, “Iconoclasm.” 


14 Jacobs, Opening Doors, ch. 7. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 12 


Surprisingly little has been written about this 
church; see Chapter Seven, and, most recently, 
Suykerbruyk, "Reformation, renovation and com- 
memoration,” with earlier literature. 

Duke, Reformation and Revolt, 136. 

Transcribed in Zuntz, Frans Floris, 17: “Zu Ehren 
der Heiligen Dreyfaltigkeit, und Zierde dieses 
Gottes hauses, auch zu christlicher gedáchtnus 
ihres Hertzallerliebsten Herrn und Gemales, 
des weiland wohlgebornen und Edlen Herrn, 
Herrn Günthers, der vier Graffen des Reichs, 
Graffen zu Schwartzburgk Herrn zu Arnstadt, 
Sondershausen und Leutenbergk, und Ihrer 
Gnaden selbst, hat die auch wohlgeborne 

und Edle Fraw, Fraw Catharina, geborne von 
Nassaw, Katzenelbogen, Gráffin und Fraw 

zu Schwartzburgk, Witwe, diese kunstreiche 
Contrafactur des gecreutzigten und wieder 
aufferweckten, unsers einigen Erlósers Jesu 
Christi, im Jahr seiner seeligmachenden Geburth 
1594, den 10. Septembris, an diesen ort setzen 
lassen." I am grateful to Martin Sladeczek for 
correcting Zuntz's transcription against the 
original." 

The situation closely parallels what happened 
to Maarten van Heemskerck's Saint Laurence 
Altarpiece. It was stored by magistrates of the 
Saint Laurenskerk in Alkmaar from 1572 until 
1581, when it was sold to merchants and then to 
John 111 of Sweden who eventually presented 

it to the Lutheran Cathedral of Linkoping. See 
Ford, “Iconoclasm,” 84. 

See Kloek, Vrouwen uit de Nederlandse 
Geschiedenis, 181—82, nr. 136. 

For an overview of this process, see Wouk, "Uno 
stupore," Ixxv-lxxix. 

Wells-Cole, Art and Decoration, 223-36. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 242r. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 191-92. 

Boccardo, Leta di Rubens, 164-67. Balbi also 
acquired Floris’s Liberal Arts, as discussed in 
Chapter Seven. 

Epitaph of Walentyna von Karnitz, dated 
1585-94; see Deluga, "Quelques remarques," 
101—16, esp. 105, fig. 7. 

See van Vaernewyck, Mémoires, 1: 128: "Le céno- 
taphe en marbre de messire Luc Munich, dernier 
abbé de Saint-Bavon, qui se trouvent entre la 
chapelle de Notre Dame et celle des Boulangers, 
fut saccagé.” On the iconoclasm in Ghent, see 
Deyon and Lottin, Les Casseurs, 42. 
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27 
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30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


See Belting, Likeness and presence; Victor 35 
Stoichita, Self-Aware Image. 

Hoogewerff, Jan van Scorel, peintre de la 

Renaissance, 97. 

Marnef, Antwerp in the Age of Reformation, 


88—90. 

Letter of Morillon to Granvelle, sent from 

Brussels on 9 May 1567. See Piot and Poullet, 36 
Correspondance de Granvelle, 2: 425: “Je suis 37 


esté en Anvers et y séjourné ung jour. La grande 

église at esté fort maltraictée, et tous les autelz 38 
desmoliz, les painctures, saulf deux ou troix 

que l'on at emporté, rompues.... Lon trouv la ville 

fort dépeuplée, que n'est merveille depuis que 

tant de mille se sont retirez; et feront dadvan- 

taige, estanz advisez par l'éditct que l'on at faict 

sur la foire.... Lon parle qu'ilz seront désarmez 

de bref et les temples abbatuz, et les matérieaulx 
seront applicquez à l'église des Cordeliers: que 

seroit chose indigne; il seroit mieulx les garder 

pour la citadelle de laquelle l'on discuourre 
beaulcop...." Peter Arnade rightly emphasizes 

the symbolic, civic importance of the destruc- 39 
tion of images in the Antwerp Cathedral; see 

Arnade, Beggars, Iconoclasts, and Civic Patriots, 

133-48. 

In 1558, the Cathedral had commissioned two 40 
half-size alabaster figures for the doors of the 

high altar from Willem Paludanus for 26 ponden 
Brabants. See Van de Velde, “Art Heritage,” 

177—205, 395-97, this ref. 396, n. 36. The painted 
altarpiece itself cost the staggering sum of £100 

ponden Brabants. On the commission of Floris's 
painting — explicitly to be painted on panel, not 

canvas as first proposed by the guild — see Van de 
Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 280—82, 442, doc. 14. 41 
At least the left wing appears to be visible in 42 
Hendrik van Steenwijk's painting of the church 

interior (fig. 1.8), discussed in Chapter One. 

The payments are transcribed in Rombouts and 

Lerius, De Liggeren, 137, 201; and Van de Velde, 

Frans Floris, 1: 460, doc. 53. Van de Velde, "Art 

Heritage," 188, suggests that the regent's visit 

provided an impetus to restore the works. The 

modest sum Floris received in 1567 suggests he 

was being paid to restore the damaged altarpiece 

and not paint a new one, as Rombouts and Van 

Lerius suggested. 

On the "Silent Iconoclasm,” see Prims, “De beeld- 
stormerij van 1581." 
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See the full text in Appendix C, and the discus- 
sion in Held, “Carolus Scribanius's Observations,” 
179, 201. Ann Woollett suggests that Scribanius 
was not describing the Assumption of the Virgin 
but rather the detail of the ascent of the child 

in Fall of the Rebel Angels; see Woollett, "The 
Altarpiece in Antwerp,” 24. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, vol. 241r. 

Van Mander, The Lives, 3: 37, discusses various 
hypotheses that have been put forward. 
Freedberg, “Kunst und Gegenreformation,” 
55-70, esp., 55. Freedberg infers that the painting 
had lost its wings at the time, since it appears to 
be the item listed in an inventory of the Fencers’ 
Chamber on 21 October 1581 as “a scene of 

Saint Michael without doors.” As we have seen, 
however, at least the right wing appears to be 
visible in Hendrik van Steenwijk’s painting of the 
church interior (fig. 1.8), discussed in Chapter 
One. It could be that the “doors” were detached 
or damaged and later restored, only to be lost 
again at an unknown date. 

Woollett, “The Altarpiece in Antwerp,’ 57, n. 19, 
cites a receipt for the reinstallation of the paint- 
ing: “het schildereye op hennen aultaer te doen 
setten.” 

“Athletici Collegii Sodales Urbis Praesidio 
Constituti Praefecto F HENRICO BERCHEMIO 
Equite Aurato huius anni Consule Primario hanc 
Aram D. Michaeli Coelestis Militiae Principi 
sacram picturis statuis his sedilibus caeterisque id 
genus ornamentis communi sumptu multo quam 
antea illustriorem reddidere anno a Christo nato 
M.D.LXVII." Transcribed in Van de Velde, Frans 
Floris, 1: 210. 

Woollett, “The Altarpiece in Antwerp,” 30. 
Hessels, ed., Abrahami Ortelii ... epistulae, 782, 
trans. Hessels: “I was correct as regards the 
introduction of Mart. de Vos to Hooftman by 
Ortelius, for I myself had been commissioned 

to find out some good painter who would not 
be so expensive and slow as Fr. Floris, and on 
consulting Ortelius he recommended Mart. de 
Vos to me, showing me as a specimen of his hand 
an altarpiece made for the church of S. Mary (at 
Antwerp). The son of de Vos must, therefore, 
have misunderstood his father, or the latter 
must have forgotten the incident, which did not 
take place before 1566, when Ortelius had been 
known to Hooftman through me for more than 
ten years. Indeed Martin (who was ignorant of 
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43 


44 


45 


46 
47 


48 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 


54 


the person who induced Hooftman to employ 55 
him) and myself may both be mistaken as to 

what happened after I had left Antwerp. In 1567 

I went to London and remained there till 1580, 56 
and the pictures (in Hooftman’s dining room) 

were not commenced till after my departure 

(from Antwerp); indeed their inscriptions were 57 
taken from materials which I had collected 

and arranged while residing in London. And as 58 
the painter frequently required explanations 

or modifications in his work, he often, in the 59 
presence of Hooftman, consulted Ortelius in my 
absence.” The de Vos painting is lost; see Zweite, 
Marten de Vos, 336. 

Prims, “Altarstudién [1939]," 278—445, this ref. 60 
389. However, Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 210-11, 
cautioned against this pronouncement, noting 


that Floris may have been too busy restoring the 61 
high altar to undertake other repairs. 

For the series: Zweite, Marten de Vos, 67-84, 62 
267-69, nos. 14—15. 

In a letter of 14 August 1603, Johannes 63 


Rademacher writes Jacob Colius Ortelianus 
describing Floris as expensive and slow (“nec 
tam cari, vel tarde expeditionis"). See Hessels, 64 
Abrahami Ortelii ... Epistulae, 780-83, no. 331. On 
Floris's inflated per deim, see Filipczak, Picturing 
Art, 42—43. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 212, n. 3. 

In particular Freedberg, "The Problem of 
Images,” esp. 30; also, Freedberg, “Iconoclasm 
and Painting"; Jonckheere, Antwerp Art After 
Iconoclasm. 

For an overview, see Hall, The sacred image; for 
the introduction of the Council's decrees in 

the Low Countries, see Willocx, L'introduction 
des décrets du Concile de Trente. The text of the 
decrees related to sacred images is printed in 
translation in Klein and Zerner, Italian Art, 
120-22. 

Barnes, Michelangelo's Last Judgment, 71-101. 
Ibid., 88—90. 

For an overview of the role of graphic prints in 
articulating competing ideologies in the Dutch 


Revolt, see Tanis, Images of Discord. 65 
Dirkse and Zijp, Keters en papen, 51, 127, 

no. 13. 66 
One of a series of four prints with bilingual 67 


inscriptions; ibid., 134, no. 50. 
Freedberg, “Allusion and Topicality," 53-65. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 12 


See Chapter Eight and, in particular, Richardson, 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 34—51; Ramakers, “Art 
and Artistry in Lucas de Heere,” 164-92. 

See Chapter Eight. For an overview: Mansbach, 
“Pieter Bruegel’s Towers of Babel,” 43-56; Carroll, 
Painting and Politics, 64-87. 

Zweite, Marten de Vos. On the possibility that the 
artists travelled together, see ibid., 21-22. 
Freedberg, “Kunst und Gegenreformation," 
55-70; Meganck, Erudite Eyes, 4—7, 174—706. 

See Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 46—47; Van de 
Velde, “Frans Floris,” col. 271, where the author 
identifies a “een zekere melancholie" in Floris's 
late work. 

SAA, Schepenregister 306, fol. 234r—v; 16 August 
1566; see Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 456—57, 
doc. 48. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 240v; Van 
Mander, The Lives, 1: 221. 

18 February and 20 March; see Van de Velde, 
Frans Floris, 1: 458-59, docs. 51-52. 

On the history of that church, see 

Schoutens, Geschiedenis van het voormalig 
Minderbroedersklooster. 

Papebrochius, Annales Antverpienses, 3:183: 
BEATI QUI IN DOMINO MORIUNTUR. 1571. 

In the seventeenth century a new tablet was 
apparently added: 

BIDT VOOR DE ZIELEN. 

Hier leet begraven Cornelius de Vrint alias Floris, 
Steenhouwer, sterf Anno 1538, den 17 September. 
Ende syn hiusvrouwe Margriete Goos, sterf 1577 
den 11 October. Ende seynen sone Francois Floris, 
schilder, sterf anno 1570 den 1 October. Ende synen 
sone Cornelis Floris, Beeltsnyder ende architect, 
sterf Anno 1575 den 20 October. Met Elisabet 
Machiels, syn huysvrouwe, sterf Anno 1570 den 23 
April. Ende Jacob Floris, Glasschriver, sterf Anno 
1581 den 8 Juny. Met Mechtel Jacobsen, syn huys- 
vrouwe, sterf anno 1580. Ende Susanna, dochter 
van Cornelis Floris, ende Cornelis Floris, Cornelis 
sone, schilder ende beldtsnyder, sterf anno 1615 
den 12 Mey,. Ende Jan Floris, sone van Cornelis den 
derden, sterf den 2 Meert Anno 1650. 

This discussion depends on Van de Velde, Frans 
Floris, 1: 40—41. 

Hoogewerff, Nederlandse schilders in Italie, 176. 
For an overview, see Parker, The Army of 
Flanders; Parker, The Dutch Revolt; see also Israel, 
The Dutch Republic, 155-68. 
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Van Mander, Het Schilderboek, fol. 234v; Van 
Mander, The Lives, 3: 250. See also Woodall, 
Anthonis Mor, 409. 

The complexities of Catholic identity in the 
Dutch revolt are analyzed in Pollmann, Catholic 
Identity. 

Cock and Lampsonius, Pictorum aliquot 
celebrium Germaniae Inferioris effigies; Meiers, 
"Portraits in Print,” 1-16. 

Letter sent by ambassador Francisco Pereira 
on 11 February 1568 in Instituto dos Arquivos 
Nacionais, Torre do Tombo, Conselho Geral 

do Santo Ofício, vol. 210, fols. 150v-151r: 
"Raynha ... ffr.co flores era Pintor e muito bom 
official e que estes dous | Frans and Cornelis] 
estaváo em frandes Ao tempo da nossa Partida, 
e que agora nào há nenhuma nova delle nem se 
he saydo de frandes por que Ihe parece mas que 
nao se affirma que elle não andava bem nos neg. 
oss da relegiao....” Cited in Alves Martins and 
Olazabal de Almada, Historia e restauro, 31-34. 
Deswarte, “Francesco de Holanda,” 40-67. 

Van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, fol. 241v-242r. 
See also Van Mander, The Lives, 4: 37. 

Van Mander, Le livre des peintres, 2: 344, n. 3; 
Bruyn, “Francisco Frutet,’ 56—74. 

Robijns, “De Herkomst van de Verdwenen 
Kruisigingstriptiek,” 339-47. 

Van Mander, Het Schilderboek, fol. 242r. 

Diels, “Van artes mechanicae tot politieke kri- 
tiek,” 115-34. 

Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 42. 

Oil on panel, 120 x 90 cm; Chantilly, Musée 
Condé. Numerous painted copies exist; see 
Meyer zur Capellen, Raphael, 2: 89-97, no. 51. 
The composition was originally dominated 

by a green curtain, later replaced by the figure 
of Joseph. See also Vasari-Milanesi, 4: 338-39. 
Engraving by Michele Lucchese, 1553, 343 x 247 
mmy; Passavant, Le peintre-graveur, 6: 167, no. 4; 
later engraved by Giorgio Ghisi, 297 x 219 mm; 
Bartsch 15: 386, no. 5. 

Van de Velde, “De Aanbidding der Herders,” 
59-73. 

Floris’s treatments of the subject were first 
compared in ibid. 

Reynolds, A Journey to Flanders and Holland, 
38: “The Altar of the gardeners: A Nativity, a 
large composition, and perhaps the best of his 
works. It is well composed, drawn, and coloured; 
the heads are in general finely painted, more 
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especially St Joseph, and a woman in the fore- 
ground." The English painter, writing in 1797, was 
less impressed by Floris's Fall of the Rebel Angels; 
see ibid., 31: "The fall of the Angels by F. Floris, 
1554; which has some good parts, but without 
masses, and dry. On the thigh of one of the 
figures he has painted a fly for the admiration of 
the vulgar; there is a foolish story of this fly being 
painted by Q. Matsis, and that it had the honour 
of deceiving Floris." 

Prims, “Altarstudién [1939]," 337-39; Arnade, 
Beggars, Iconoclasts, and Civic Patriots, 139—40. 
Marnef, Antwerp in the Age of Reformation, 52. 
The most thorough study remains Philippen, 

Le culte de Notre-Dame op 't stocxken. 

Arnade, Beggars, Iconoclasts, and Civic Patriots, 
140. 

Gramaye, Antverpiae Antiquitates, 52-53. Other 
sources suggest that the statue itself was miracu- 
lously preserved. 

This process is discussed by Belting, Likeness and 
Presence, 484-85. 

Prims, “Altarstudién [1939]," 340. 

Philippen, Le culte de Notre-Dame op 't stocxken, 
323. 

For the print, see Bartsch, 14: 21, no. 20. For 
Mantegna's painting, see Campbell and Cole, A 
New History, 219-22. Lombard saw Mantegna's 
altarpiece in situ when he visited Verona, as 
established by Denhaene, Lambert Lombard, 16. 
As Van de Velde notes, Francken lived in rooms 
rented from the church of St Salvator and was 
forced to vacate these in 1583, at which time 

he sold the painting. The sale was registered 

in an act signed by Hendrick de Moy on behalf 
of the College of Antwerp on 23 April 1583, 

and Francken was paid 350 Guilders; see Van 

de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 477, doc. 83. In 1584, 
Hendrick de Moy was reimbursed for the sum he 
had paid for the painting, which was inventoried 
as part of the “meubelen vander stadt" and was 
noted as hanging in the “heeren camer,’ ibid., 
478—79, doc. 97. For the documents of Francken's 
request for indemnity and subsequent payment, 
see ibid., 479-80, docs. 89 (Francken's request 
for compensation, datable to before 15 March 
1586) and go (his receipt of 200 Guilders after 

15 March 1586). The painting was still in the 
Antwerp City Hall in 1615 and may have been 
among the goods sold on 21 and 24 September 
1799. The work is referred to as a “seker excellent 
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100 


stuck schilderyen, ghemaect by franchoys flors, 101 
wesende de kinderdoodinge.’ 102 
On this vast subject see the discussion in 103 
Chapter Eight as well as Mále, L'art religieux. 
This discussion depends upon Wouk, "Uno 
stupore,” lxxv. 

The Adam and Eve is described as an early 
seventeenth-century copy of the version now in 
the Pitti and is recorded in the Roman collec- 
tion of the Morandotti family in Rome. It was 
recovered in Germany by Rodolfo Siriero in 1953 
and returned to the Uffizi in 1988; see the notice 
by Baldinotti in Natali, Il pane degli angeli, 60-61, ^ 104 
no. 6. On Goering's collection see Yeide, Beyond 
the dreams of avarice. The complexity of sorting 105 
out the provenance of the different versions of 
Floris's popular Adam and Eve is discussed in 106 
Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 271—74; NH D Floris, 
under no. 10. 107 
Van de Velde, "Art Heritage,” 193, 396, n. 62, 

citing the Archives of the Cathedral of Antwerp, 
1585-86, fol. 29r, in which Bossaert was paid £4 

for the restoration of the painting and 12d for 

other repairs, and Archives of the Cathedral 

of Antwerp, 1588-89, fol. 33r, in which Hubert 

of Breda is charged with decorating the "foot" 

(“voet”) of the altar. 

See Baudouin, “Altars and Altarpieces before 1 
1620,” 65-72. 

Philippen, Le culte de Notre-Dame op ‘t stocxken, 2 
324-25. 

Oil on canvas, 77.5 x 101 cm; Cologne, Wallraf- 
Richartz-Museum, inv. no. 248. See Huemer, 

Portraits, vol. I, 163-66; Müller-Hofstede, “Rubens 

und die niederländische Italienfahrt,” 1: 21-37, 3 
2: 303, no. 82. Müller Hofstede proposed that 

Rubens painted the work in 1602, possibly in 


the company of fellow artist Frans Pourbus the 


A 


Younger, whose own father had trained with 
Floris; see Müller Hofstede, *Review of Art and E 
Architecture in Belgium 1600 to 1800,” 75-92, esp. 

89. Warnke, Kommentare zu Rubens, 22—24, dated 6 
the work to 1606 and considered it a memorial 

for the death of the great Flemish humanist 7 
Justus Lipsius. A similar view of Mantua appears 

in Mantegna's Dormition of the Virgin in the 

Prado. On Floris's itinerary in Italy and his visit 

to Mantua, see Van de Velde, Frans Floris, 1: 42, 


362-63. 8 
Muller, Rubens: The Artist as Collector, 132, nos. 
214—15. 9 
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McGrath, “The Painted Decoration,” 245-77. 
Uppenkamp and Van Beneden, Palazzo Rubens. 
Muller, “The Perseus and Andromeda on 
Rubens’s House,” 131-46. McGrath, “The Painted 
Decoration,’ 249, mentions Floris's house facade 
as a precedent for Rubens’s. The engraving 

by Harrewijn that records the appearance of 
Rubens’s house was also based on a drawing 

by Jacques Van Croes, whose sketch of Floris’s 
facade served as the basis for the lithograph in 
Papebrochius, Annales Antverpienses, as dis- 
cussed in Chapter Eleven. 

Scott, “The Meaning of Perseus and Andromeda,” 
250-60. 

Jaffé and Bradley, “Rubens’s Massacre of the 
Innocents,’ 11-20. 

Gaskell, The Thyssen-Bornemisza Collection, 
496-99, no. 117. 

Although first discussed in 161, the altarpiece 
was not finished until 1626 after considerable 
delay. See Baudouin, “Altars and Altarpieces 
before 1620,” 64—71; Van de Velde, *Rubens' 
Hemelvaart van Maria,” 245-77. 
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Translation from: Melion, “‘Apellea et ipse 
manu,’ 195. 

Van der Haegen et al., Bibliotheca Belgica, 3: 
354-55, no. G405. An autograph manuscript is 
recorded in the collection of the University of 
Leyden, Bon. Vulcanii codex no. 70. Many parts 
also found in Codex Vulc. 102. 

See van der Haegen et al., Bibliotheca Belgica 3: 
663; also published in Schleier, Tabula Cebetis, 
44—45, n. 157. Schleier was unaware of the earlier 
publication of the text by Maartin Peeters. 

In text printed with engraving: Vitersus 
Translation from Melion, “Apellea et ipse manu,” 
186. 

On the play of words in this line, see Chapter 
Five. 

Possibly composed at an earlier date and 
included in Den Hof en Boomgaerd in 1565. Line- 
by-line translation with the help of Marjolein 
Leesberg. For an alternate translation, see 
Meadow, “Bruegel’s Procession to Calvary," 181-82. 
As cited in Van de Velde, Frans, 1: 468, Doc. 70, 
and in earlier sources. 

On the dating of these portraits, see most 
recently Meiers, “Portraits in Print,” 1—16. 
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Based on Hessel Miedema’s translation in Van 
Mander, The Lives, 4: 49. For alternative transla- 
tions see Daniel Hadas in Woodall and Porras, 
Picturing the Netherlandish Canon; and Melion, 
“Apellea et ipse manu,” 194, who offers an alter- 
native translation of he first two lines: “If you 
had augmented your great natural ability with 
as great a quantity of technical skill, / You whom 
it pleases to paint much than to paint many 
things ..." Hadas identifies the “hard work" as a 
reference to Horace, Ars poetica, 291 and “Yield, 
Painters” as a reference to Propertius, 2.34.65, 
implying that Floris could have been as famous 
an artist as Virgil was a poet. 

On the meaning of “Kunst dess Reissens,” see 
Chapter Three. 

This passage has been interpreted as a refer- 
ence to Frans Floris by Silver, “Graven Images,” 8. 
However, it is possible that Cornelis, the sculptor, 
was the “Flores” to whom Harrington referred in 
his comparison with Michelangelo. 

Transcribed and translated in Held, “Carolus 
Scribanius’s Observations,” 201—02. 


Appendix B 


Brummer, The Statue Court, 132-34. 
Vasari-Milanesi, 6: 663. 

Brummer, The Statue Court, 133. 

Ibid., 212. 

Ibid., 191-204. 

Ibid., 195. 

Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett; see Hülsen and 
Egger, Die rómischen Skizzenbücher, 1: fol. 54x 

Fol. 14-15v. 

Cambridge, Trinity College, fols. 18, 19; see 
Brummer, The Statue Court, fig. 191. 

Reznicek, Die Zeichnungen von Hendrick Goltzius, 
1: 322-24, no. 203 (the Nile) and 204 (the Tiber). 
Liège, Cabinet des Estampes, Album d'Arenberg, 
nos. N. 71-N. 74; see Denhaene, Lambert 
Lombard, 149, 290; others may also exist. 

Haskell and Penny, Taste and the Antique, 272—73, 
no. 65. 
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Armenini, De’ veri precetti della pittura..., 203. 
London, British Museum, 1946-7-13-15; pen and 
brown ink with wash, heightened with white, 
233 x 348 mm. See Pouncey and Gere, Italian 
Drawings, no. 244. There is also a print published 
by Lafreri: Bartsch 15: 266, no. 95. 

Brummer, The Statue Court, 191—204. 

Ibid., 195. 

London, British Museum, inv. 1946,0713.15; 
Pouncey and Gere, Raphael and his Circle, 

no. 244; Frommel, Baldassare Peruzzi, 136, no. 99. 
Brummer, The Statue Court, 202 cites the drawing 
as evidence that two rings of iron were attached 
to the socle. 

Fol. 16—177. 

Bartsch 15: 267, no. 96. 

Brummer, The Statue Court, 186—90, illus. 
Vasari-Milanesi 1: 114. 

Brummer, The Statue Court, 143-52, illus. 

See engraving of Giovanni Antonio da Brescia; 
Bartsch 13: 100, no. 45. 

Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, 1, fols. 637, 737; 
Huelsen and Egger, Die rómischen Skizzenbücher, 
1: pls. 65, 75. 

Brummer, The Statue Court, 144—45, and fig. 7. 
Stuart Jones, The sculptures of the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori, 1: 22—25, no. 4, 2: pl. 12. 

Ibid. 

London, British Museum, inv. no. 1950-8-16-9, 
verso. See Pouncey and Gere, Italian drawings, 
no. 181; Bober and Rubinstein, Renaissance Artists 
and Antique Sculpture, under no. 191; Elen, Italian 
late Medieval and Renaissance Drawing Books, 
no. 67. 

Fol. 44. 

Drawing at Chatsworth House attributed to 
Polidoro, inv. 130; see Bober and Rubinstein, 
Renaissance Artists and Antique Sculpture, 124, 
fig. 191a. 

Codex Pighianus, fol. 89; Jahn, "Über die 
Zeichnungen antiker Monumente im Codex 
Pighianus,” no. 40. 

Marble, 1526-31; De Tolnay, Michelangelo, 3: 
42-47. 

De Tolnay, Michelangelo, 2: 57—62. 
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Awakening of the Arts (Stockholm) 198, 207, 344 

Bacchus and Ariadne (London) 209, 422 

Blessing of Jacob (Dresden) 198, 200 

Charity (Brussels) 206-07 

Christ on the Cross (Prague) 199, 202, 315 

Diana and her Nymphs Surprised by Actaeon 
(Oxford) 213-14, 416, 438-39, 447 

Envy (Invidia) (Paris) 204, 206, 357—58, 431 

Fall of Phaeton (Bowdoin) 212 

Fall of Phaeton (Dresden) 27 

Fall of Phaeton (Paris) 210, 211 

Fall of Phaeton (sold) 21 

Frieze on the West Side of the Arch of Constantine 
(Paris) 100 

Head of a Woman (Dresden) 234, 236 

Hercules Strangling the Serpents (Milan) 209, 
420, 421 
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Holy Kinship (New York) 307-09, 310 

Joseph and his Brothers (Munich) 202-04, 204 

Joseph in Prison (Brussels) 202-05, 205 

Justice (Cambridge) 207 

Lot and his Daughters (Vienna) 302, 303 

Martyrdom of Saint John the Baptist 
(Dresden) 197, 799, 475-76 

Martyrdom of Saint John the Evangelist 
(Brussels) 197, 798 

Metamorphosis of Cyane (Liverpool) 
201—02, 463 

Moses Receiving the Law (Haarlem) 98, 128 

Mucius Scaevola Before Poresenna (Vienna) 103, 
207, 208 

Phaeton Receiving the Chariot from his Father 
Apollo (Brussels) 211 273 

Rape of the Sabine Women (St. Petersburg) 101, 
102 


Roman Sketchbook (Basel) 77-82, 197 


Antique Trophies from the Reliefs on the Base of 
Trajan’s Column 88 

Antiquities in the Albani and Cesi Collections — 74, 
79» 60, 89, 94—95, 165 

Cybele from the Palazzo Venezia with Pentheus and 
the Meanads 79, 80 

Four Standing Gods from the Altar Base of the 
Twelve Gods 86, 87, 92 

Frieze on the Medea Sarcophagus 97, 98 

Phaedra and the Hermaphrodite 94 

Polyphemus and a Greek in Palazzo Barbaro, Dying 
Amazon at Villa Medici, and Unidentified 
Antique 
and Non-Antique Figures 85, 89, 
90, 373 

Roma Victrix, Dacia, and a Frieze from the Villa 
Torolina Marbel Krater 94, 95 

Studies of Phaedra, a Hermaphrodite, and 
Unidentified Antiquities 88, 89 

Studies of the Medea Sarcophagus — 5, 97, 98 

Study of Ceres and Proserpina from a Puteal in the 
Albani Collection, with Fortuna and a 
Barbarian's Sandal from the Cesi or De Nigris 
Collection 79, 80, 94—95, 165 

Three Dancing Nymphs or Horae from the Puteal 
in Casa Cesi 90 

Two Studies after Michelangelo's Sistine Ceiling: 
Abud and Eliachim and the Ignudo to the Right 
of the Sibyl of Cumae 84 


Saint Luke Painting the Virgin (Góttingen) 


167, 166, 169—70, 


Shooting at Father's Corpse (Berlin) 207, 209 
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Shooting at Father’s Corpse (Munich) 


207, 208 


Story of Phaeton (various) 209-14 
Suicide of Lucretia (Paris) 204-05, 206, 431, 432 
Touch (Budapest) 201,203, 231, 301-05, 452, 455, 


450, 457 


Venus and Cupid (lost) 418 
Virtues (various) 206-07, 455, 461 
Paintings 


Adam and Eve (Cognac) 196, 425, 427, 430 
Adam and Eve (Pitti) 196, 425, 426, 430, 441, 452 
Adam and Eve with Cain and Abel 
(Antwerp) 427-30, 428 
Adam and Eve Lament the Death of Abel 
(Kassel) 427-30, 429, 509 
Adam and Eve with Cain and Abel 
(Bayeux) 427-30 
Adoration of the Shepherds (Antwerp) 447, 
522-35, 523 
Adoration of the Shepherds (Prague) 524, 525 
Allegory of Peace and Justice (Moscow) 4n 
Allegory of the Trinity (Paris) 222, 230, 381—415, 
382, 452 
Assumption of the Virgin (lost) 503, 512, 529, 531, 
536 
Awakening of the Arts (Ponce) 344, 345-52, 
409-10 
Banquet of the Gods (Antwerp) 185, 186, 187, 357, 
359 
Banquet of the Gods (Graz) 187, 350, 356 
Banquet of the Sea Gods (Stockholm) 222-23, 
226, 350, 351, 358, 361, 389 
Belief Freed from the Heretics (lost) 150 
Cain Killing Abel (Antwerp) 191, 192 
Charity (St. Petersburg) 43! 
Charles v Protecting Belief (lost) 150 
Christ Carrying the Cross with Mary and Simon of 
Cyrene (Vienna) 277,278 
Christ With the Cross (Vienna) — 282, 283, 284 
Continence of Scipio (Barcelona) 130 
Crucifixion (Arnstadt, formerly Delft) 179, 
311—15, 312 
Christ Carrying the Cross 312, 314 
Entombment 312 
Moses Striking the Rock 313, 314 
Raising of the Brazen Serpent — 313, 314, 454 
Crucifixion (incomplete) 521 
Crucifixion (Wiesbaden) 79, 289-306, 290, 322 
Crucifixion Altarpiece (Alost) 322-23 
Crucifixion Altarpiece (Lierre) 322-23 
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Death of Cleopatra (lost) 441 
Diana and her Nymphs Surprised by Actaeon 
(lost) 438, 439 
Education of Jupiter, see Adam and Eve with Cain 
and Abel 
Equestrian Portrait of Godefroid de Bouillon 
(lost) 441 
Faith (lost) 150 
Fall of the Rebel Angels (Antwerp) 1, 2, 4-8, 
14-18, 21-22, 25, 27, 35, 209, 254-55, 291, 325, 
394, 435) 465, 503, 512-13, 515, 531, 536 
head studies u, 177, 190, 218-43, 389, 394, 418, 
450 
Head of a Bearded Man (Chicago) 222-23, 
224, 227 
Head of a Flute Player (lost) 373 
Head of a Man (Ravensburg) 227, 228 
Head of a Man in Profile (Schipluiden) 227 
Head of a Man, Possibly Bramante (lost) 233 
Head of a Man, Possibly Emperor Vitellius 
(lost) | 234 
Head of a Roman Emperor (lost) | 230, 231 
Head of a Sea God (Stuttgart) 223, 225, 227 
Head of a Sea Goddess (Berlin) 222, 223 
Head of a Sea Goddess (lost) | 222, 389, 450 
Head of a Woman (Heino) 228—230, 229 
Head of a Woman (Oberlin) 219, 220, 228 
Head of a Woman (Prague) 231, 232, 305 
Head of a Woman (private coll) 235, 236 
Head of a Woman with a Diadem (Bath) 219, 
221 
Head of Christ (Schwerin) 237, 277-78, 279, 
282—83 
Holy Family (Douai) 123, 307, 309, 310 
Holy Family (Kromeriz) 123, 307, 308, 310 
Holy Family (Paris/Hazebrouck) 123, 307, 370 
Holy Family with Saint Anne (private coll.) 307, 
309 
Holy Family with Saint John the Baptist 
(Switzerland) 18, 74, 123, 124, 185, 307 
Holy Family with Saints Elizabeth, Anne, and John 
(Munich) 125 
Hope, Faith, and Charity (lost) | 350 
Immortal Rewards of Virtue (lost) 441 
Judgment of Paris (Kassel) 70, 93, 190, 250 
Judgment of Paris (St. Petersburg) 
190, 234, 250, 350—52, 351 
Judgment of Solomon (Antwerp) 46, 126, 127, 
267, 270 
Kinship of Mary (Luxembourg) 133 
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Floris, Frans (cont.) 


Labors of Hercules (lost) 111, 183-84, 327-31, 
335-54, 359 
Hercules Defeating Antaeus 335, 336 

Lamentation (Meaux) 305,306 

LastJudgment (Vienna) 79,179, 222, 390 

Last Judgment Triptych (Brussels) 79, 179, 222, 
390, 391 

Liberal Arts 183-84, 261, 327-31, 339—54, 361, 
367, 374-75, 480, 482-85 
Arithmetic (Abu Dhabi) 339, 340, 343-44, 

352 
Astronomy (private coll.) 339, 340, 342, 361 
Dialectic (private coll.) 339 
Geometry (private coll) 250, 326, 340-42, 
341, 483 

Grammar (private coll.) 250, 340, 342 
Music (private coll) 339-42, 341 
Rhetoric (private coll) 339, 343, 367, 375 

Lot and his Daughters (St. Petersburg) 302 

Mars (lost) 219,221 

Mars and Venus Surprised by Vulcan (formerly 
Berlin) 133,734, 424 

Mars, Venus, and Cupid Surprised by the Gods 
(Sibiu) 424,433, 441 

Massacre of the Innocents (lost) 528 

Minerva (London) 238, 241, 489, 497 

Minerva Visiting the Muses (Condé sur 
PEscaut) 238, 441, 452, 453, 454 

Penitent Mary Magdalene 238, 239 

portrait historié 181?, 182, 230, 403, 519 

Portraits (by) 

Falconer (Brunswick) 243, 245, 246-49 

Family Portrait (The Van Berchem Family?) 
(Lierre) 255-61, 255 

Granvelle's Dwarf Estanilao and a Fool 
(Detroit) 254,287 

Lambert Lombard (Liege) 47, 48, 63 

Margaret of Parma (lost) 254-55, 387, 388, 
436 

Portrait of a Boy (Vienna) 251-52, 253 

Portrait of a Man, Possibly Hieronymus Cock 
(Madrid) 249-50, 249, 534 

Portrait of a Woman, Possibly Volcxken Diericx 
(Madrid) 249, 250, 534 

Portrait Heinrich Sudermann (?) (Dresden) 251, 
252, 253 

Portrait of the Knaap of the Olive-Brach 
Rhetoricans’ Guild (Vienna) 253, 411, 412, 
413 

Self-Portrait (Copy) (Vienna) 383, 384 

Woman with a Dog (Caen) 217, 243-49, 244 
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Portraits (of) 
Bonasone 35,36, 38, 383, 532, 533 
Self-Portrait (copy) 170, 383 
Wierix 37, 449, 498 
Resurrection (incomplete) 285, 521 
Saint Luke Painting the Virgin (Antwerp) 160, 
165-70, 166, 230, 397, 492 
Saint Luke Painting the Virgin (copy; Ghent) 168, 
169, 233-34, 397 
Santa Margherita Triptych (private coll) 135-38, 
136 
Seven Effusions of the Blood of Christ (Zoutleeuw) 
315-316 
Crucifixion | 315-316 
Martyrdom of Saint Agnes | 316, 318 
Martyrdom of Saint Catherine 316, 318 
Raising of Lazarus | 316, 318 
Suffer the Little Children (various versions) 509 
Suicide of Lucretia (Rotterdam) 204-05, 431 
Summer (Stockholm) 232, 365, 366 
Susanna and the Elders (Florence) | 238, 450-53, 450 
Triptych of the Baptism of Christ (Zoutleeuw) 319, 
320 
Preaching of Saint John the Baptist 319, 320 
Temptation of Christ 319, 320 
Vision of Saint Hubert 319, 320 
Triptych of the Repentant Sinners (Zoutleeuw) 
320-21 
Martyrdom of Josias and Saint James the Greater 
821,395 
Parable of the Unforgiving Servant 320, 321 
Return of the Prodigal Son 320, 321 
Saint James the Greater Baptizes Josias 321, 322 
Triptych of the Seven Effusions of the Blood of Christ 
(Zoutleeuw) | 315-23, 316 
Crucifixion 315, 316 
Martyrdom of Saint Agnes 316, 318 
Martyrdom of Saint Catherine 316, 318 
Raising of Lazarus 316 Venus and Cupid (Louvre) 
452, 453 
Venus in Vulcan’s Forge (Berlin) 389, 433-35, 433, 
486, 522 
Venus Laments the Death of Adonis (lost) 441-42 
Prints 
Adam and Eve (Wierix) 430, 431, 530 
Adam and Eve Lament the Death of Abel (Cort) 
509 
Adoration of the Shepherds (Galle) 524 
Allegory of the Visual Arts (Monogrammist TG ) 
467, 470, 471, 481-84, 499-500 
Apollo and the Muses (Huys) 153, 154, 156 
Apollo and the Muses (Stalburch) | 153, 156 
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Attributes of the Artist (Monogrammist TG) 469 Rhetoric 330, 343 
Architecture 469, 489 Liberal Arts with Apollo, Minerva, and Industry 
Diligence 469, 488 (Standing Liberal Arts) (Cock) 25, 163, 164, 
Experience 469, 489 165, 194, 340, 483, 485, 489 
Industry 469, 489 Apollo 164, 489 
Labor 469,489 Industry 164, 489 
Poetry 469, 489 Minerva 164, 489 
Use 469, 488 Lot and his Daughters (B. Bos) 302 
Awakening of the Arts (B. Bos) | 349, 350 Lot and his Daughters (Cort) | 302, 304 
Battle of the Horatii and the Curiatii (Cort) Lot and his Daughters (Galle) 303, 303 
116-117, 117 Massacre of the Innocents (Galle) 528, 529 
Building the Temple of Solomon (Galle) | 267,269 Mucius Scaevola Before Poresenna (Galle) 103 
Christ Before the High Council (Bruyn) 392, 393 Pastoral Goddesses and Nymphs (Cort) 365, 
Christ on the Cross Lamented by Mary Magdalene 455-61 
(Sadeler) 323, 324 Daphne 460 
Danaë and the Golden Rain (Menton) 442-47, Pomona 457,460 
443 Pastoral Gods (Cort) | 365, 455-61 
David Plays the Harp Before Saul Autumnus 457-58, 459 
(Gietleughen) 212, 274 Cyparissus | 458, 459 
Diana and her Nymphs Surprised by Actaeon Raising of the Brazen Serpent (Van der 
(Menton) 438,439 Heyden) 263, 264, 287-89, 295 
Entombment (C. Bos) 298, 299 Resurrection (Van Doetecom) 284-87, 286 
Five Senses (Cort) 304-05, 455 Sacrifice of Noah (B. Bos) 287, 288, 289, 295 
Hearing 423 Seven Deadly Sins (Menton) 464 
Taste 257 Solomon and the Queen of Sheba 
Touch 11, 304-05, 452—55, 456, 457 (Coomhert) 267,268 
Four Elements (Menton) 464 Solomon Anointed King by Nathan 267, 269 
Giants Storm Olympus (B. Bos) 150, 152 Story of Jacob (Cort) 128 
Head of a Dryad (Gietleughen) 234, 235 Return of Jacob to Canaan 128 
Hercules and the Pygmies (Cort) 113, 14 Story of Pluto and Proserpina (Cort) 461-65, 462 
Hercules Conquering Achelous (Anon.) 193 Abduction of Proserpina 461, 462 
History of Jacob (Cort) 128 Metamorphosis of Cyane 461, 462 
Holy Family at a Table with Elizabeth and John the Pluto Vanishes into the Underworld 461, 462, 
Baptist | 308—09, 311, 444 463 
Holy Kinship (Menton) 307 Venus Instructs Cupid to Pierce Pluto's Heart 
Human Labors (Artes Mechanicae) (Galle) 485, 461, 462 
494 Tabula Cebetis (Galle) 61, 271-76, 271, 446, 495 
Agriculture 485 Venus Laments the Death of Adonis (De Bruyn) 
Arms Trade 434, 552 442, 445 
Building Trade 485 Venus Laments the Death of Adonis (unknown) 
Cattle Breeding 485 442, 444 
Medicine 485 Victoria (Floris) 150, 151—52, 156, 193- 
Politics 485 Virtues (Cort) 455 
Textile Production 183, 485, 486 residence in the Arenbergstraat 25, 250, 434, 
Immortal Rewards of Virtue (Cort) 441 467—501 
Judgment of Solomon (Coornhert) | 267, 268 residence in the Meir (Het Hoefijser) 39, 161, 467 
Labors of Hercules (Cort) 183-84, 328, 329, 338, signature 27, 184-92, 200—01, 237, 421-22, 492 
352—54 Floris, Frans the Younger 42, 520 
Liberal Arts (Cort) 183-84, 328, 330, 352-54, 485 Floris, Horatio 520 
Astronomy — 330, 340 Floris, Jacques (Jacob) 41, 179 


Dialectic | 330, 354 Floris, Jan 4, 179, 473, 477 
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Floris, Ridolfo 520 

Floris, Suzanna 181 

Flotner, Peter 82 

Fontaine, La 335 

181-82, 418, 421, 423 
Forchondt, Gilliam 509 


Fontainebleau 


Francastel, Pierre 377 
Francken Ambrosius 180 
Francken, Frans 1 (Elder) 
Francken, Frans 11 (Younger) 


180—81, 191-92, 528 
418, 419, 420—23 
180-82 

Francken, Hieronymus II 430 


Francken, Hieronymus 


Franco, Battista 109 

18, 139, 334, 442 
Freedberg, David 328, 370, 517 
Friedlander, Max 30,328, 382 


Francois I 


Friedrich the Wise, Johann of Saxony 322 
Fromentin, Eugene 6-7, 33 
Forster, Richard 361 
Foucart, Jacques 306 
Fry, Roger 246 
Fugger family 127, 406-07 
Fugger, Jacob 406-07 
Fulda, Adam von 398 
Fulvio, Andrea 55 
Furor divinus 482 
furor poeticus 24, 25, 187 
Galle, Philips 28, 103, 106, 114, 140, 207, 214, 267, 269, 271, 
276-77, 302, 303, 485, 486, 494, 495, 524, 529 
Garcia, Néstor Calcini see Calcini, Néstor Garcia 
Gaskell, Ivan 536 
Gassel, Lucas 498 
Gdansk 24, 509 
gheest 24, 76, 177, 188 
Geldenhouwer, Gerard 55-56 
27, 43, 72, 115-17, 121, 131-37, 145-59, 242 
Palazzo del Principe 116, 778, 134, 145, 153, 363 
Gessner, Conrad 261, 339 
Ghent 43,169, 254, 409, 437 
Landjuweelof 1539409 
169, 254, 397, 510 
Saint Peter’s Cloister 254 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo 64 
Ghirlandaio, Domenico 54 
Ghisi, Giorgio 165 
Giants 150, 152 
Gietleugen, Joos 234 
Gilio, Giovanni Andrea 515 


Genoa 


Saint-Bavon 


Ginzburg, Carlo 401 
Giorgio, Francesco 157 
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Giotto 26,143 

Giovio, Paolo u2 

Gnadenstuhl 395 

Gochius (Pupper van Goch) 142 

Godwin, Jocelyn 158 

Goed ter Beken, ‘t 327-79, 413 

Goering, Hermann 530 

Goffen, Rona 446-47 

Golden Fleece (order of) 153, 338, 403 

Golden Legend (Legenda Aurea) 308, 321-22 

Goldsmith, Jane Ten Brink 373 

Goldstein, Claudia 367 

Goltzius, Hendrick 495, 496 

Goltzius, Hubert 49, 234 

Gombrich, Ernst 99, 327, 372 

Gonzaga, Federico 47, 11617, 356, 442 

Goos, Margareta 39 

Gossaert, Jan 30, 52, 53-57, 53» 54» 72» 74. 92, 108, 145, 
189, 191, 241, 336, 442—43, 510, 518, 530 

Grammaye, Gerard 467 

Granvelle, Antoine Perrenot de 10, 40—41, 131, 165, 181, 
184, 238, 254, 263-65, 286—306, 311-13, 311-16, 
322-25, 335) 340, 344, 348-49, 359, 385-87, 401, 
403, 436, 444, 511, 516 

Granvelle, Nicolas Perrenot de 286, 349 

254, 287, 344 

47, 109, 122, 140, 141—45, 147, 156, 


Granvelle, Thomas Perrenot de 
Grapheus, Cornelis 


161, 172, 287 
Grapheus, Johannes 47 
grazia 123,478 
grisaille 109, 476-77, 480, 534 


Grudius, Nicolas 273, 446 
Grunewald, Matthias 82 
Guaricus, Pomponius 47, 67, 493 
Gueux 516 
Guicciardini, Lodovico 
Guise, Duc de 516 


18-19, 71, 147, 335 


Haarlem, Cornelis van 28 
Halders, Melchior 180 
Hall, Marcia 99 
Hamilton, Alistair 402 
harpy harpies 148 
Harrington, John 500 
Harrison, Jefferson 109 
Healy, Fiona 350 
Hedicke, Robert 475, 477 
Heintz, Joseph 82 

Held, Julius 345 
Heliads 211 

Hemessen, Jan van (Sanders) 44 
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Hencxthoven, Jacob van 237 

147, 345-45, 436 
Henry vill of England 57, 248 
Hercules Commodus 79 
Herkenrode 68 
Heyden, Pieter van der 


Henri 11 of France 


263, 264 
215, 420 
403, 503, 504 

Holbein, Hans the Younger 248, 274 

Hollanda, Francico de 20—21, 64, 274, 276, 292, 295, 
474, 475, 490, 521 

Honig, Elizabeth 13 

Hooftman, Gillis 514 

Hoogewerff, Godefridus J. 31, 135-37 136 

23, 56, 274, 366-67, 448-49, 494-95, 498 

Horenbout, Gerard 363 

Horn, Count of (Philip de Montmorency) 
516 

Houbracken, Arnould van 29 


Hoefnagel, Joris 
Hogenberg, Frans 


Horace 


38, 382, 403, 


hunting, hunting privileges 248 
153, 154 

Hybridity 3-5, 21-25, 74, 516 
Hymans, Henri 78, 170, 249, 251, 521 
Ichneumon, see mongoose 


Huys, Frans 


Iconoclasm of 1568 3,17, 27—29, 41, 181, 265, 314-15, 
417-18, 503-32 

Iconoclasm of 1581 see Silent Iconoclasm 

Igel 65, 96 

imitatio Christi 277 


industry 25, 35, 163, 164, 167, 496, 471, 488—91, 495, 496 
ingenium, ingegno 24, 92, 163, 187, 237, 249, 488, 491, 
496 


invenzione 19 

Isaac 198 

Isabel of Valois 346 

Isabella, Archduchess 420 

Isenbrandt, Adriaen 318 

istoria 69, 83, 126, 189-90, 226, 263, 267, 277, 464-65 


Jacob 
Janssens van der Mast, Herman 180 
Jerusalem 385, 390, 405-06 
Jode, Gerard de 193, 461 
Jonghelinck, Jacques | 358-61 
Bacchus 334, 358—59, 360 
334, 359, 360 
Jonghelinck, Niclaes 10, 111, 184, 222, 261, 327—79, 389, 
409-11, 441, 453, 483, 485, 489, 494 
Jonghelinck, Pierre 331 
331-32, 413 


128, 198, 200 


Seven Planets 


Jonghelinck, Thomas 
Jordaens, Jacob 428 
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Joseph 202, 204, 205, 278, 300, 307 
Joseph of Arimathea 300, 305 
Jost, Ingrid 423 


joyeuse entrée 248, 260, 334 

Juerken 413 

Julius 11 53,142, 499 

Jupiter 116-17, 118, 149-51, 211, 349, 399, 428, 434, 
443-46 


Jupiter of Versailles 349 


Kachek, Bertram 373 

Kamerijk 526 

Kauffmann, Hans 423 

Kaufmann, Thomas da Costa 95 

Kavaler, Matt 238 

Keldermans, RomboutII 40 

Kemp, Ellen (Hühn) 66 

Kemp, Wolfgang 66 

Kempis, Thomasa 277 

Ketel, Cornelis 

Key, Willem 47-48, 184, 245, 297, 298, 325, 354) 370, 
497-98, 520 


28, 501 


Kies, Simon Jansz. 183-84, 352 
Kim, David n7 
King, Catherine 467, 484, 499 


Kluber, Hans Hug 82 
Koerner, Joseph 392,399 


La Spezia 147 
Labor 162, 170-71, 187-88, 192, 226, 335-52, 362, 
364-72, 434, 448, 469, 471 480, 485, 488-95, 496, 
522, 524 
Lafreri, Antoine (Lafréry) 43, 474 
12-13, 18, 35-36, 49, 52-53, 
56-57, 59—69, 76, 96, 162, 176, 193, 213, 218, 263, 
272-74, 276, 280, 305, 325, 328, 353-56, 367-75, 
399, 436-37, 446, 449, 472-73, 478, 481, 491-93, 
495; 497799, 520, 536 
Lamberti Lombardi... Vita 
367-75, 436, 472-73, 493 
Pictorum aliquot celebrium Germaniae inferiroris 
effigies 35, 37, 141, 176, 249, 250, 280, 449, 497-98 
Lancilotto, Francesco 67 


Lampsonius, Dominicus 


13, 49, 50, 273, 328, 


Landjuweel of 1539 see under Ghent 
Landjuweel of 1561 see under Antwerp 
Lannoy, Ferdinand de 323 

Lasso, Orlando di 132 

Le Mire, Aubert (Miraeus) 532 

Le Vénitien, Georges see Boba, Georges 
Léau, see Zoutleeuw 

Lemaire de Belges, Jean 55, 66, 95-96 
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Leo x 18, 45, 92, 99, 142 

Leonardo da Vinci 23, 64, 66, 242 

Leoni, Leone 131 334, 334, 359 

Leopold Wilhelm, Archduke 43 

Leyniers, Jan of Brussels 500 

32, 33 

Libanius the Sophist 355 

licenzia 5 

liefhebber 130, 430 

Liefrinck, Hans 4, 193, 445 

12, 20, 27, 38, 47, 49, 52, 57, 62, 66, 284, 355 

Ligorio, Piero 86 

Linnig, Egide 467, 468, 473 

Linnig, Jean-Théodore-Joseph 467, 468, 473 

Lomazzo, Giovanni Paolo 19,83, 448 

Lombard, Lambert 12-13, 18, 20, 27, 38, 41, 47—69, 46, 
50, 60, 63, 65, 67, 68, 71-72, 74) 76-77, 79 82, 90—92, 
95—99, 103, 105, 108—09, 111, 126—27, 158, 162, 173, 
182—83, 189, 193, 197, 215, 234, 267, 272-74, 276-77, 
280—82, 281, 291, 293-94, 293, 297, 304, 318, 328, 
347—48, 355, 368-71, 375, 381, 436, 472-73, 475, 
477, 479, 481-82, 491-94, 497, 518, 520 

Altarpiece of Saint-Denis | 127 


Leys, Henri 


Liége 


Christ on the Cross 293 
63—66, 74, 76, 90 
56-61 
workshop 62-69 
Lorenziani I. 706 


Grammar 
Roman travels 


Lorraine, Duc de 516 
Lucian 356 
Lucilius 26 


204—05, 206, 424, 431, 433 
Lucretius 366 


Lucretia 


Ludwig of Tuscany 530 

Luther Martin 61, 142, 397-98, 407 

Lutheran 55, 99, 142, 384, 392-93, 399, 507, 509 
Lutheranism 142, 275, 307, 384, 400, 514, 519 
Lysippus 96 


Madonna della Misericordia 396-97, 405 
Madrid 42,437 
Alcázar Palace 42 
Monastery of the Descalzos 42 
Palacio Real 437, 444 
Prado 42,485 
Malines, see Mechelen 
99, 479-80, 529 
2/7, 47) 74, 102, 105, 115—17, 131, 295, 407, 479, 


532, 533 
Palazzo Ducale 


Mantegna, Andrea 
Mantua 


74, 102, 116, 533 


Palazzo Te 47, 74, 102, 105, 116, 131, 356, 479 
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Marck, Érard dela 52,57 

Margaret of Austria 40, 53, 55 

Margaret of Hungary 95 

147, 253-54; 291, 349, 387-88, 367, 
403, 409, 436-37, 479, 503, 512 

Marnef, Guido 5u 

Marot, Clément 369-70 

Mars 149, 345-52, 369, 434 

Mary (Virgin) 133, 142, 169—70, 266—67, 278, 285, 298- 
311, 304—07, 396-97, 402, 522-32 
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